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' No  foreign  foe  could  quell 

Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell  ; 
Yes,  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain  bonds  and  despot  sway." 

Byron. 


PEEFAOE, 


Histories  of  the  Church  in  the  British  Isle  are  so 
nuiiierous  that  some  good  reason  is  required  for  adding 
to  the  number.  That  reason  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  histories  regard  the  question  from  the 
Latin^  none  from  the  Celtic,  point  of  view.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  early  church  history  of 
these  islands,  renders  such  a  survey  now  possible. 

Welsh  ecclesiastical  ,  history  is  full  of  difiiculties;  it 
may  be  that  such  difficulties  are  capable  of  explanation 
if  looked  at  from  the  Celtic  side.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  differed  from  that  of  England.  It  is 
possible  that  that  of  Wales  inclined  more  to  Ireland  than 
to  England,  more  to  the  Celt  than  to  the  Latin^  and 
that  such  a  state  of -things  is  the  key  to  the  explanation 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  Wales. 

The  following  pages  are  an  attempt  to  regard  some  of 
the  points  of  Welsh  Church  organization  from  the  Celtic 
side.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment  of  the   question,   but  merely  an  indication  of  the 
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fact  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  one  usually  accepted ;  that  there  is  some  evidence  to 
support  a  view  other  than  the  popular  one.  Whether  the 
evidence  proves  this  view  correct  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Although  the  whole  question  is  bordering  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  more  than  of  history,  as  far  as  possible  the 
matter  has  been  dealt  with  from  the  historical  as  opposed 
to  the  political  side,  and  no  opinion  has  been  given  on 
the  present  position  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Wales. 
I  have,  although  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman,  tried  to  avoid 
any  expression  of  my  own  political  views,  and  to  state 
the  case  as  fairly  as  possible. 

In  most  places,  the  actual  words  in  Latin  or  Welsh  of 
the  authorities  cited  are  given,  as  in  a  question  where 
so  much  controversy  exists  it  is  dangerous  to  trans- 
late; one  or  other,  or  most  likely  both,  of  the  two 
parties  would  object  to  the  inaccuracy  or  unfairness  of 
the  translation.  On  two  points  I  have  specially  to  ask 
for  indulgence. 

(1.)  In  my  ignorance  of  Welsh,  particularly  of  mediaeval 
Welsh,  I  can  hardly  hope  to  have  escaped  the  pitfalls 
that  every  one  who  tries  to  deal  with  Welsh  matters, 
and  is  not  a  bom  Welshman,  is  exposed  to.  I  have, 
however,  been  greatly  helped  here,  and  desire  to  record 
my  obligations  to  Mr.  Vincent  Evans,  the  Secretary  of 
the   Cymmrodorion  Society. 

(2.)  In  my  assurance,  I  had  almost  used  a  stronger 
term,  in  venturing   to  differ  from  the   common   opinion 
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of  almost  all  historians  of  the  church  in  Wales.'  AH  I 
can  say  in  excuse  is  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  majority 
of  those  writers  had  the  evidence  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
laws  before  them,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  the  light 
those  laws  furnish,  no  one  would  think  of  departing  from 
the  usually  received  view  of  the  subject.  With  the  light 
the  ancient  laws  give,  all  the  conclusions  on  the  question 
require  revision. 


^  This  book  was  written  and  in  the  printer's  hands  before  I  had  the 
advantage  of  reading  either  Canon  Bright's  essays  on  the  Church  in  these 
islands,  or  Mr.  Haverfield's  paper  in  the  English  Historical  Revierv  for  July, 
1896. 

J.  W.  W.  B. 


Wich  Episcopi,  Worcester, 
Decemler,  1896. 


THE  CELTIC  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


CHAPTER    I. 
CHAEACTEEISTICS   OF  THE   CELTIC    CHUECH. 


The  distinctive  featm-es  of  the  Celtic  Church,  that  is  of 
the  Christianity  professed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine  in 
Kent  in  597,  have  not,  in  their  relation  to  Wales,  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  The  Irish  branch  of  the 
Celtic  Church  possesses  an  extensive  literature,  especially 
as  to  the  life  and  labours  of  its  popularly  reputed  founder, 
Patrick.  Eor  over  two  centuries,  from  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  to  the  present  day,  Irish,  British,  and 
Continental  writers  have  written,  and  still  write,  elaborate 
treatises  on  what  they  term  "the  early  Irish  Church". 
Scotland  has  not  been  so  favoured;  although  various 
writers  have  described  the  Celtic  Church  of  lona,  and  the 
great  Saint  of  its  monastery;  yet  the  history  of  that 
Church  and  of  that  Saint  have  not  been  told  with  the 
detail  bestowed  on  the  story  of  the  Church  of  Armagh 
and  its  Saint. 

Of  recent  years  Welshmen  have  not  been  slow  in  the 
assertion  of  their  past  glories,  their  present  importance, 
their  hostility  to  the  Anglican,  or,  as  they  prefer  to 
call  it,  and  perhaps  rightly,  "the  alien  ecclesiastical 
establishment"  in  their  country,  yet  no  Welsh  writer 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  compile  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Christianity  existing  in  Wales  before  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Latin  Church.    Welsh  writers 
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are  content,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  Welsli  historical 
scholarship  that  they  are  content,  to  allow  the  Latin 
version  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church  in  Wales  to 
remain  unchallenged  and  uncontradicted,  to  admit  that 
the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
identical  with  the  Latin,  that  is,  with  the-  Christianity 
and  Church  govemm.ent  introduced  into  England  by 
Augustine  and  Theodore  of  Tarsus.  Such  an  admission 
is  at  once  inaccurate  and  misleading.  Inaccurate,  as  the 
Christianity  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the  Latins  was  based 
on  ideas  diametrically  opposed  as  to  the  object,  the  nature, 
and  the  mission  of  a  Church.  Misleading,  as  tending  to 
obscure,  if  not  to  minimize,  the  true  importance  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  churches  which  was 
carried  on  in  Wales  for  centuries,  and  to  represent 
this  struggle  as  only  a  contest  on  some  perfectly  im- 
material ritualistic  details,  such  as  the  ceremonial  at 
baptism,  or  the  form  of  tonsure,  instead  of  what  it  really 
was,  a  contest — a  vital  contest — between  tribal  Christianity 
as  represented  by  the  Celt,  and  Lnperial  Christianity  as 
represented  by  the  Latin.  The  chief  account  of  this 
contest  is  derived  from  that  Saxon  monk  who  hated,  with 
true  Saxon  hate,  the  Celt  and  all  his  works.  In  Bede's  view 
it  was  essential  to  prove  that  in  this  great  controversy 
the  Celt  was  ia  the  wi'ong.  It  was  also  important  to 
depreciate  the  differences  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Celtic  Churches,  so  as  if  not  actually  to  assert,  at  least  to 
prepare  the  way  for  asserting,  the  complete  supremacy  of 
the  Latin  over  the  Celtic  Church.  This  policy,  originated 
by  Bede,  has  been  consistently  carried  out  from  his  time 
to  the  present  day.  The  result  has  been  to  give  us  only 
the  story  of  one  side,  the  victorious  side,  in  the  great 
controversy.  If  we  possessed  the  story  of  the  other  party, 
the  Celts,  we  should  have  a  very  different  account  of  the 
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early  British  Church.  "We  should  find  that  the  real 
contest  was  not  on  such  minor  matters  as  are  said  by 
Bede  to  have  formed  the  subjects  of  the  alleged  conference 
between  Augustine  and  Dinoth,  but  that  the  contest 
was  upon  much  greater  issues,  on  subjects  still  unsettled — ■ 
whether  the  Church  is  supreme  over  the  State,  whether 
the  Clergy  are  supreme  over  the  Church.  The  precise 
form  the  contest  took  in  this  particular  instance  was 
the  struggle  between  tribal  independence  and  foreign 
supremacy,  but  the  principle  at  issue  was  whether  the 
Church  was  supreme  over  the  State. 

Whatever  was  the  precise  date  when  Christianity  was 
introduced  among  the  Celts  in  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
this  Christianity  had  one  characteristic  and  distinguishing 
feature.  '  Its  development  was  local,  without  any  external 
aid,  and  without  the  exercise  of,  or  the  pressure  from,  any 
external  authority.  Instead  of  having  to  live  under  the 
paternal  care  of  the  Pope,  and  having  its  religious  rites 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  which  prevailed 
from  time  to  time  at  Rome,  certainly  each  Celtic  com- 
munity, probably  each  Celtic  tribe,  did  in  matters  ecclesi- 
astical what  in  their  own  eyes  seemed  to  be  right.  ISTo 
central  power  or  authority  was  in  existence  able  to  dictate 
to  them  behef  in  a  particular  dogma,  or  to  compel  their 
observance  of  any  particular  rite  or  ceremony.  In  nearly 
all  other  parts  of  Europe  the  rule — ^the  iron  rule — of  Eome 
prevailed.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  in  what  way 
Christianity  would  have  developed  there  if  left  to  itself, 
as  any  real  local  development  was  impossible.  It  was 
only  among  the  Celts  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  in  Brittany,  that,  from  the  force  of  local  circum- 
stances, the  Latin  Church  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  accordance  with  tribal,  as 
opposed  to  Imperial  ideas. 

B  2 
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Viewed  from  this  point,  the  Celtic  Churches  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  provide  most  interesting  subjects 
for  study,  as  furnishing  almost  unique  examples  of  the 
growth  of  Churches  freed  from  all  foreign  interference. 
The  study,  however,  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  During 
the  centuries  of  her  rule,  the  Latin  Church  has  striven, 
and  not  in  vain,  to  stamp  out  and  to  efface  every  vestige 
of  an  earlier  Christianity,  and  a  more  ancient  Church 
than  that  set  up  in  Britain  by  Augustine.  On  the  whole, 
she  has  been  successful;  yet,  in  spite  of  her  efPorts, 
glimpses  are  still  here  and  there  to  be  gained  of  the 
older  order  of  things,  and  of  the  older  Christianity.  So 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  those  traces  have  been  worked 
out  with  great  assiduity,  and  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  learned  controversy.  They  have  formed,  they  still 
form,  the  battle-field  for  the  rival  faiths  that  yet  contend 
in  Ireland  for  the  mastery.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  alike,  by  their  writings,  been  so  anxious  to  prove 
their  rivals  wrong,  that  historical  accuracy  has  had  in 
some  degree  to  bow  to  controversial  expediency.  It  is, 
however,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Irish  writers,  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  that  the  history  of  the  early 
Celtic  Church  has,  in  many  cases,  it  may  almost  be  said 
in  most,  been  described  as  it  was  in  fact,  not  as  in  the 
opinion  of  controversialists  it  ought  to  be.  Whatever 
may  be  their  respective  views  and  teaching,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  both  parties.  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant,  for  their  efPorts  have  brought  out  into 
clear,  light  the  actual  state  of  the  Irish  Celtic  Church. 
Doubtless,  the  result  is  disappointing  to  ardent  patriots 
and  to  enthusiastic  controversialists,  yet  the  results  clearly 
show  what  were  the  Celtic  religious  institutions,  the 
destruction  of  which  was  long  the  aim,  and  ultimately 
the   achievement,   of  the   Latin   Church, 
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Although  for  Scotland  less  has  been  done  than  for  Ire- 
land, yet  there  has  been  enough  to  show  that  the  Celtic 
Church  spread  from  Ireland  to  Scotland^  from  Scotland 
into  the  North  of  England;  so  that  slowly  but  surely  the 
Celtic  Church  had  advanced  and  was  advancing  among  the 
heathen  Saxons,  when  the  arrival  of  Augustine  in  Kent 
changed  the  whole  position.  The  issue  was  at  once  shifted 
from  a  fight  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  to  a  fight, 
a  deadly  fight,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  Churches. 
In  the  North  of  England  the  Latin  Church  was  victorious. 
She  forced  the  Celtic  missionaries  to  retire  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  and  nominally  brought  England  under  the  rule  of 
Rome.  But  in  Wales  the  result  was  different.  Here  the 
Latin  Church  was  repulsed^,  if  not  defeated;  here  Celtic 
Christianity  long  maintained  its  position  with  its  peculiar 
ideas  and  exceptional  beliefs. 

The  early  history  of  the  Welsh  branch  of  the  Celtic 
Church  has  been  greatly  neglected,  it  might  be  said, 
ignored.  Most  modern  writers,  when  speaking  of  the 
early  days  of  Christianity  in  Wales,  are  content  to  say 
that  the  subject  is  involved  in  hopeless  confusion.  This 
is  true;  but  the  confusion  is  worse  confounded  by  the 
usual  endeavour  to  bring  matters  into  order  by  trying  to 
explain  the  rules,  the  customs,  and  the  acts  of  the  Celtic 
Church  by  the  light  of  Latin  ideas,  and  in  accordance 
with  Latin  modes  of  thought.  At  first  it  seems  almost 
hopeless  to  get  any  definite  or  accurate  information  on 
the  Welsh  branch  of  the  Celtic  Church.  There  is  so 
little  that  is  really  reliable ;  there  is  so  much  that  has  to 
be  rejected  or  used  with  extreme  caution  to  avoid  falling 
-into  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  inquirer  on  every  side. 
So  much  of  what  purports  to  be  old  is  really  modern,  or 
comparatively  so,  that  it  is  often  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty 
to  say  whether  any  reliable  evidence  exists  in  support  of 
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any  statement.  The  difficulties  are  further  increased  "by 
two  causes^  (1)  the  absurd  ideas  put  forth  by  fervid  Celtic 
writers^  which  have  been  well  described  in  the  words  of  a 
learned  author,  "Les  pretentions  des  Celtisants  etaient 
poussees  jusqu'  au  ridicule,  de  fa9on  qu'antiquites  celtiques 
et  fables  absurdes  etaient  a  peu  pres  synonymes/"  and 
(2)  that  many  of  the  sources  of  information  that  have 
come  down  to  us  have  been  edited  or  revised  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  Latin  writers.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  been  done  as  to  raise  doubts  whether  we  possess  any 
really  reliable  information  on  the  early  Welsh  Church. 
In  some  degree  these  doubts  have  been  removed  by  the 
publication  in  recent  years  of  various  manuscripts  and 
documents,  which  have  enabled  some  of  the  sources  of  the 
history  of  the  Celtic  Church  to  be  studied  in  a  way 
that  was  formerly  impossible.  The  comparative  method 
of  study  that  was  applied  with  such  success  by  Sir  Hem-y 
Maine  and  others  to  Jurisprudence  can,  thanks  to  these 
publications,  be  applied  to  some  extent  to  Church  History. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  local  customs  that  existed  in  Wales 
with  those  that  existed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  a  flood 
of  light  is  thrown  on  the  early  Church.  Much  that  was 
formerly  little  better  than  mere  conjecture  can  now  be 
shown  with  some  certainty  to  be  fact.  An  attempt  is 
made  in  these  pages  to  apply  this  method  to  certain  points 
of  Church  history  connected  with  the  Welsh  Celtic 
Chm-ch.  It  will  be  admitted  that  to  some  extent  there 
was  identity  in  the  views  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  Churches. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  local  variations,  but,  in  the  main, 
the  beliefs  and  observances  were  the  same.  The  Irish 
records  give,  with  some  minuteness,  the  details  of  the 
practice  of  the  Irish  Celtic  Church  on  various  matters, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  mutual  relations  existing  between 

^  Edwards'  liecherches  sur  les  langues  Celtiques,  p.  iv. 
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the  Church  and  the  tribe.  By  the  aid  of  these  details,  it 
is  possible  to  fill  in  a  picture  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  to 
note  many  of  its  peculiar  customs  and  observances. 
Taking  such  a  picture  as  a  starting-point,  and  using  it  to 
examine  Welsh  customs  and  Welsh  documents,  some  out- 
lines of  the  ideas  prevailing  in.  Wales  on  Church  matters 
may  be  gained.  These  ideas  will  be  foimd  to  correspond 
in  various  details  with  those  prevailing  in  Ireland;  the 
result  will  therefore  be  to  show  that  though  not  in  name, 
yet  in  fact,  similar  customs  and  observances  existed  among 
both  Irish  and  Welsh.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  both 
had  a  common  origin ;  that  both  are  the  development  of 
the  same  ideas,  modified  or  affected  by  their  different 
local  surroundings. 

Whether  Christianity,  as  has  been  alleged,  came  from 
Ireland  to  Wales,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  went  from  • 
Wales  to  Ireland,  no  one  can  doubt  the  close  religious 
connection  existing  between  the  two  countries  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century,  and  very  possibly  earlier.  It  was  a 
Welsh  Saint  Cairnech  or  Grannach  who  is  said  to  have  been 
with  Patrick  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  compilation  of  the 
Senchus  Mor.  It  was  upon  a  Welshman,  Ceredig,^  that 
Patrick  emptied  the  vials  of  his  wrath  in  that  epistle 
which  yet  siirvives.  It  was  the  fact  that  an  Irish  chief- 
tain had  a  Welsh  wife  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Monastery  of  Trim.  It  was  a  Welshman  who, 
after  Ireland  relapsed  into  Paganisn  on  the  death  of 
Patrick,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Christianity,  and  gave  to 
the  Irish  Church  its  form  of  celebrating  Mass.  It  is 
therefore  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  some  connection 
Tvill  be  found  between  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Celtic  Churches  of  Ireland  and  Wales. 

^  The  idea   is  here  adopted  that  Coroticus  was  Ceredig,  although  the 
weight  of  modern  opinion  seems  to  be  against  it. 
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Fortunately  for  us^  Ireland  possesses  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  the  ancient  customs  and  observances  which 
prevailed  there,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Patrick 
and  his  followers.  What  is,  if  possible,  stiU  more  fortunate, 
this  collection  has  come  down  to  us,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, far  more  perfect  and'  far  less  edited  or  revised  than 
could  have  been  expected.  This  collection  of  customs  and 
observances  forms  a  body  of  old  Irish  law,  said  to  have 
been  compiled,  or,  if  not  actually  compiled,  the  compilation 
was  begun,  before  the  year  566.  This  com.pilation  m.akes 
up  what  is  known  as  the  Senchus  Mor.  It  purports  to  be  a 
collection  of  the  old  heathen  laws  prevailing  in  Ireland  be- 
fore "  the  coming  of  the  faith  in  the  timie  of  Laeghaire, 
the  son  of  Niall,"  with  such  modifications  as  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  to  Christianity  rendered  necessary,  or,  rather, 
with  such  modifications  as,  in  the  joint  opinion  of  Dubhthach 
the  Druid  and  Patrick  the  Saint,  were  considered  to  be 
necessary.  "^^ There  are  many  things",  it  says,  ""that 
come  into  the  law  of  nature  that  do  not  com.e  into  the 
written  law.  Dubhthach  showed  these  to  Patrick.  What 
did  not  disagree  with  the  word  of  God  in  the  written  law 
and  with  the  consciences  of  the  believers  was  retained  in  the 
Brehon  code  by  the  Church  and  the  Poets."  ^  This  pas- 
sage recognises  as  one  of  the  early  results  of  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  the  existence  there  of  a  Christian  Church  under 
the  control  of  Christian  ecclesiastics.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  alleged  date  of  the 
Senchus  Mor  is  the  mention  it  contains  of  the  great  in- 
fluence and  the  great  endowments  of  the  Church ;  a  state 
of  things  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Church 
could  have  attained  at  the  alleged  date  of  its  com.pilation. 
To  most  of  us  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  such  a  state 
of   things  could,  in   the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Rolls  JSd.,  ill,  p.  31. 
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followed  SO  speedily  after  the  conTersion  of  Ireland 
from  Heathendom.  The  date  of  Patrick's  death  given 
hy  the  Annals  of  Ulster  is  493.  Assuming  this  to  be 
anything  like  accurate^  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  within 
the  next  half  century  such  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
as  that  detailed  in  the  Senchus  Mor,  and  more  especially 
that  part  of  it  known  as  the  "  Corns  Bescna  ",  or  customary 
Law,  relating  to  the  succession  to  the  headship  of  the 
various  religious  houses,  could  have  been  elaborated  in 
such  detail  as  there  described.  This  consideration  leads 
forcibly  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Todd,^  that 
while  ^"^it  is  not  impossible  that  such  a  work  (as  the 
8enchus  Mor)  may  have  been  begun  in  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Senchus  Mor  in  its  present  form  cannot  be  of 
so  remote  an  age."  But  still.  Dr.  Todd  ascribes  to  the 
latest  portion  of  it  a  date  not  later  than  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Irish  laws  we  now  have,  are  not  considered  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  doubtless  the  rules  and  principles  recorded 
in  those  manuscripts  are  of  a  far  earlier  date. 

Prom  an  historical  point  of  view  the  importance  of  the 
Irish  laws  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  they 
record  the  actual  state  of  things  that  existed  at  the  time 
the  laws  were  compiled,  and  that  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  free  from  the  chief  blemishes  of  mediaeval  manu- 
scripts, especially  ecclesiastical  manuscripts,  whether 
historical  or  biographical — editing  and  revising.  In  early 
times  the  manuscripts  of  a  religious  house  were  continually 
undergoing  the  process  of  being  re-written  or  revised  by 
some  monkish  scribe,  desirous  of  providing  his  brethren 
with  something  at  once  interesting  and  profitable  for 
reading   at  meals.      To  supply  this  demand  the  lives  of 

'  St.  Patncli,  484. 
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the  Saints  were  constantly  subjected  to  the-  process  of 
being  re-written  and  edited^  additions  were  made^  and 
omissions  supplied  to  bring  the  story  up  to  date  and 
make  it  what^  in  the  opinion  of  the  transcriber^  it  ought 
to  be.  These  monkish  manuscripts  have  not  therefore 
the  great  historical  value  that  might  at  first  sight  be 
ascribed  to  them.  They  reflect  far  more  the  ideas  of 
the  time  they  were  written^  of  what  was  then  the  ideal 
of  what  the  Saint  ought  to  have  been,  rather  than  what 
he  really  was.  Their  real  importance  consists  in  their 
giving  us  the  varying  ideals  of  sanctity  at  different  dates, 
far  more  than  in  the  accuracy  of  the  incidents  they 
record.  For  instance,  at  the  time  some  of  the  exist- 
ing lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints  were  written,  the  crusading 
spirit  was  in  full  force ;  so  the  monkish  scribes,  like  Earl 
Beaoonsfield  in  his  novels,  took  their  heroes  to  Jerusalem, 
as  it  was  the  right  thing  for  the  Saint  or  hero  to  do,  in 
the  current  opinion  of  the  time  when  the  life  or  the 
novel  was  written,  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether 
the  Saint  ever  left  his  own  country. 

Legal  manuscripts  have  this  great  advantage  over 
others,  they  did  not  receive  the  same  treatment  from 
the  hand  of  the  monkish  scribe.  They  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  adaptation.  They  did  not  therefore  receive 
the  care  and  attention  that  was  given  to  the  lives  of  the 
Saints.  No  monk  in  the  possession  of  his  senses  would 
have  ever  considered  a  tract  on  the  native  law  of  distress 
capable  of  being  idealized  into  an  edifying  subject  for 
reading  at  meals.  Distress  is  one  of  the  great  heads  of 
law  treated  of  in  the  Senchus  Mor.  Thus,  legal  tracts  would 
be  passed  over  and  neglected  by  monkish  writers  as  serving 
no  useful  purpose ;  still  more  useless  would  they  be  to  a 
mediaeval  copyist  or  to  a  canonist  lawyer.  There  is  almost 
only  one  thing  in  which  the  successive  invaders  of  Ireland 
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were  agreed^  to  despise  the  Celts,  their  laws  and  customs. 
Every  conqueror  has  uniformly  regarded  the  Brehon  laws 
in  the  way  they  were  described  by  one  of  Elizabeth's  Irish 
law  officerSj"-  "  as  bad  in  their  commencement,  bad  in  their 
continuance,  and  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed  and  other 
evils."  ^  The  lawyers,  both  English  and  Canonist,  despised 
the  Brehon  laws,  and  regarded  them  as  a  collection  of  the 
customs  of  savages  of  no  real  importance,  as  quite  beneath 
their  notice.  The  clergy,  both  Roman  and  English,  would 
alike  disregard  them,  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
containing  matters  with  which  it  would  be  as  well  the 
people  knew  nothing.  It  is  true  that  both  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  laws  contain  traces  that  some  of  the  existing 
manuscripts  were  transcribed  by  Latin  monks ;  but  it  seems, 
and  it  is  most  fortunate  for  us  that  it  is  so,  that  the 
transcribers  contented  themselves  with  making  but  a  few 
.alterations  here  and  there  in  matters  they  considered 
as  of  importance  to  the  Church,  otherwise  they  copied 
without  addition  or  interpolation.  Thus  the  Brehon  laws 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  fairly  perfect  state,  far  more 
perfect  than  we  could  have  hoped  for,  considering  the 
perils  through  which  they  have  passed.  It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  laws  in  any  account 
of  the  Celtic  Church.  They  are,  in  effect,  the  chief  autho- 
rities we  possess  on  the  Celtic  side  of  the  question.  They 
give  us  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  those  in  authority  at  the 
time  the  laws  were  compiled,  and  the  system  the  laws 
describe  in  full  operation.  In  studying  them,  Irish 
customs  and  observances  are  no  longer  regarded  through 
the   eyes  of  Latin  monks.     We  see  what  the   Irish  saw 

1  Sir  John  Davys. 

=>  Davys,  Rejxfrts.  Case  of  Tanistry,  at  p.  34  h.  "  Ceo  fuit  (the  custom  of 
Tanistry)  malueyes  en  le  oommenoement  et  malueyes  en  le  continuance  car 
fuit  le  cause  de  grand  efiusion  de  sang  et  mults  auters  misohiefes,"  - 
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before    the   importation    of  Latin   ecclesiastics   into   Ire- 
land. 

The  Brehon  laws  therefore  give  us  a  means  of  check- 
ing in  some  degree  the  assertions  of  Latin  writers  as  to 
what  were  the  rites  and  observances  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
and  the   manners  and   customs    of  the  Irish.      They  are 
not   an   account   of   the    Celtic    Church,    written    by    an 
individual  friendly  to  that  Church  and  seeking  to  make 
the  best  of  it.     They  are  the  rules  as  stated  by  the  Celts 
themselves,  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  Celtic  Church 
carried   on   her   work  among  the  wild    Irish.     The  most 
cursory  perusal    of  the   Irish  laws   at   once   shows   that 
various  peculiarities  existed  in  Ireland,  peculiarities  that 
a  lawyer,  trained   in  the   rules  of   English   law,  finds  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain.     In  the  same  way, 
anyone  who  has  the  smallest  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
customs  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  peculiarities  of 
many  of  the  customs  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  Irish 
laws,  and  if  any  attempt  is  inade  to  explain  them,  by  one 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  rules  of  the  Latin  Church,  in 
accordance   with   those   rules,  he  will   be   m.et   with   the 
same   difficulties,   if   not   impossibilities,    as   the    English 
lawyer.     The   divergence  between  the  two  sets  of  ideas 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  is  most  remarkable.     It  is  true, 
that  there  are  in  the  Irish  laws  many  things  "  hard  to  be 
understood ",  and  some  that  are  quite  unintelligible ;  yet 
there  are  enough  remaining  that  can  clearly  be  made  out, 
and  which  show  plainly  that  the  divergence  between  the 
Celtic  and  Latin  Churches  was  not  merely  in  detail,  but  in 
principle.     The  difference  on  such  points  as  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Celtic  Church  from  all  foreign  control,  the 
position  and  authority  of  the  abbots  and  their  mode  of 
appointment,  the  tribal  character  of  the  Church  as  opposed 
to  the  Imperial  character  of  the  Latin,  the  effect  produced 
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on  it  by  the  law  of  kinship,  the  rules  which  regulate  the 
relation  of  the  tribe  of  the  land  and  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint,  are  all  fundamental  differences ;  and  it  is  from  the 
Irish  laws,  and  from  them  alone,  that  the  information  is 
to  be  obtained  that  brings  out  these  matters  in  their  true 
light,  and  affords  a  key  to  their  explanation.  Without 
the  Irish  laws  it  would  haye  been  impossible  to  have  had 
any  real  knowledge  on  these  points,  or  to  have  formed  any 
true  idea  of  their  operation  on  the  Celtic  Church.  Unless 
the  state  of  things  these  laws  disclose  is  fuUy  realized,  no 
accurate  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  peculiarities  and 
prejudices  of  the  early  Celtic  Christians — -peculiarities 
and  prejudices  that  helped  to  mould  the  character  of  the 
Celts  and  their  history. 

Like  Ireland,  Wales  possesses  a  collection  of  ancient 
laws,  but  her  laws  are  very  different  from  the  Irish.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  possess  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Irish 
laws,  although  the  text  of  the  earliest  existing  manuscript 
of  the  Welsh  laws  is  about  the  same  date  as  the  earhest 
extant  manuscript  of  the  Irish.  But,  like  the  Irish,  the 
existing  Welsh  manuscripts  probably  contain  the  earliest 
reliable  records  in  existence  as  to  the  customs  and  obser- 
vances of  the  Welsh  Celtic  Church.  While  enthusiastic 
Irishmen  have  claimed  that  their  laws  go  back  to  the  sixth 
century  at  least  as  the  time  they  were  compiled,  the  most 
fervid  Welshman  has  never  yet  claimed  for  the  Welsh  laws 
in  their  present  form  a  date  earlier  than  the  tenth  century. 
It  is  true  Mr.  Seebohm'  thinks  that  some  of  the  Leges 
Wallice  and  the  Oyvreithiau  Gymru  are,  if  not  of  an 
earlier  date,  that  they  may  at  least  record  earlier  states  of 
opinion  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Codes.  Whatever 
may  be  the  real  explanation  of  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  laws  of  Hywel  Dda  purport  to  be  a 
1  The  Tribal  System  in  Wales,  p.  66. 
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compilation  of  earlier  laws.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say, 
even  by  the  comparatiye  process,  what  part  of  the  "Welsh 
laws  are  of  an  -earlLer  date  than  the  famous  Whitland 
reyision.  But  the  importance  of  the  Welsh  laws  does  not 
altogether  depend  on  their  antiquity,  except  on  the  point 
of  distinguishing  between  Pagan  and  Christian  obser- 
Tances.  Their  importance  lies  in  this,  that  they  show 
what,  after  some  centuries  of  Christianity,  were  the 
manners  and  customs  of  a  nominally  Christian  people, 
and  what  was  the  position  of  the  Chiirch  among  that 
people.  If  the  Irish  laws  show  the  efEect  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  to  Christianity  had  upon  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  converts,  the  Welsh  laws  show  us  how  far  and  in 
what  direction  four  centuries  of  Christianity  had  modified 
the  old  heathen  ideas  of  the  country.  So  that  to  some 
extent  the  one  supplements  the  information  obtainable 
from  the  other. 

Between  the  two  sets  of  laws  there  is,  however,  one 
fundamental  difference,  and  one  of  extreme  importance  in 
judging  on  the  matters  disclosed  by  each  in  the  direction 
already  indicated.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the 
Irish  laws  as  we  have  them  are  not  a  code  of  laws  at  all ; 
they  are  merely  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  different 
lawyers  on  various  points  that  from  time  to  time  arose 
for  their  consideration.  They  do  not  profess  to  say  with 
authority  that  this  or  that  should  be  done  or  left  undone. 
They  point  out,  by  a  series  of  opinions  and  illustrations, 
that  this  or  that  matter  is  legal  or  illegal.  A  Roman  lawyer 
would  have  called  them  "  responsa  prud&ntum",  a  digest 
of  opinions  for  reference  or  citation,  not  a  code  of  laws  to 
be  obeyed.  The  Welsh  laws,  however,  purport  to  be  a 
code  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, — a  body  of  positive 
laws,  authoritatively  pronounced  by  the  siipreme  power  in 
the  state,  ordering  certain  things  to  be  done  and  prohibit- 
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ing  others  .from  being  done.  They  are  thus  essentially 
difEerent  from  a  statement  of  opinions  by  the  light  of 
which,  and  by  analogy  with  which,  it  could  be  determined 
what  was  legal  and  what  illegal.  Regarded  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  Irish  laws  possess  a 
higher  antiquity  than  the  Welsh.  For  historical  purposes, 
and  not  only  from  their  greater  age,  but  also  from  their 
nature,  the  Irish  laws  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
Welsh.  They  give  a  much  larger  number  of  examples, 
and  thus  throw  far  more  light  on  the  state  of  society  than  a 
simple  order  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  certain  acts. 
But  the  Welsh  laws  are  more  instructive  than  would  be 
imagined  from  their  form ;  they  are  not  merely  a  code  of 
laws,  they  are  also  a  statement  of  certain  facts ;  for  in- 
stance, after  stating  what  the  law  is,  they  proceed  to  state 
certain  matters  that  may  or  may  not  come  within  the  law. 
They  thus  give  us  far  more  information  on  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Welsh  than  a  scientifically  drawn  code 
would  have  done.  Like  the  Irish  laws,  the  Welsh  have 
been  transcribed  by  Norman  ecclesiastics  or  Norman 
lawyers,  or  both ;  and  in  their  copies  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revise  the  Welsh  laws  in  accordance  with 
their  ideas.  The  result  of  the  revisions  has  been  that  in 
some  oases  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  with  anything  like 
certainty  what  was  the  Welsh  law  on  any  particular  point, 
and  what  have  been  the  subsequent  alterations  or  additions. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Welsh  laws,  on  the  whole, 
give  the  most  accurate  account  of  early  Wales  and  early 
Welsh  ideas  we  now  have,  and  no  existing  source  of  in- 
formation is  so  valuable  or  so  reliable  for  the  history  of 
the  early  Christian  institutions  of  that  country.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  Welsh  laws,  and  a  comparison  with 
the  Irish,  clearly  establishes  that  most  of  the  peculiarities 
as  to  the  primitive  customs  of  the  Irish  Celts  recorded  in 
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the  Irish  laws  are  to  be  traced  in  the  Welsh.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Welsh  code  we  are  not  expressly  told  that  the 
old  Pagan  customs  o£  Wales  were  subjected  to  any  such 
revision  as  took  place  in  Ireland  under  Dubhthach  and 
Patrick,  yet  there  is  a  trace  of  something  of  the  kind. 
The  Dimetian  code '  records  that  the  revision  of  the 
Welsh  laws  by  Hwyel  Dda  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  priests,  who  were  consulted  before  the  code  was  con- 
firmed. The  centuries  which  separate  the  dates  of  the 
two  sets  of  laws  would  account  for  much  of  the  difference 
in  the  mode  of  making  the  revision.  The  same  idea  is, 
however,  carried  out  in  both  cases,  that  the  conversion  of 
the  country  to  Christianity  rendered  necessary  not  the 
introduction  of  new  laws,  but  merely  the  revision  of  those 
in  existence.  In  countries  under  the  rule  of  the  Latin 
Church,  conversion  to  Christianity  has  almost  invariably 
meant  the  establishment  of  new  laws,  the  introduction  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  legal  ideas.  But  the  Celtic 
conversion  only  meant  the  revision  of  the  existing  systems  ; 
the  absorption  of  the  old  laws,  not  the  substitution  of 
new  ones.  The  importance  of  this  fact  from  an  historical 
stand-point  cannot  be  overrated ;  it  shows  clearly  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  conversion  of  Ireland  and  Wales  to 
Christianity.  It  was  "^^the  engrafting  Christianity  into 
the  Pagan  superstitions,  so  that  the  people  were  won  over 
to  the  Christian  religion  before  they  understood  the  exact 
difference  between  the  two  systems  of  belief."  ^  It  is  said 
by  a  modern  writer^  that  Eastern  Christianity  is  the 
mixture  of  the  Jewish  religion  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Persians,  and  that  Western  or  Latin  Christianity  is  the 
mixture  of  the  Jewish  religion  with  the  Latin  ideas  as 

^  Ancient  Lmvs  of  Wales,  vol.  i,  p.  341. 

^  Four  Masters,  i,  131. 

'  Frottcle's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  1st  series,  p.  194, 
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brought  about  by  Augustine.  If  this  is  so,  it  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  that  Celtic  Christianity  was  the  dilution 
of  Christianity  mth  Paganism,  a  mixture  in  which  Pagan- 
ism largely  predominated.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  religion  of  Wales  was  Christianity  with  a  veneer 
of  Paganism,  it  was  really  Paganism  with  a  veneer  of 
Christianity.  The  results  of  this  method  of  iutroducing 
Christianity  was  to  accommodate  the  old  tribal  system 
to  the  new  Christianity,  a  process  which  led  to  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  various  peculiarities  in  the 
Celtic  religious  system,  such  as  those  which  arose  from 
the  adaptation  of  the  rules  which  regulated  the  relations 
between  a  chief  and  his  tribesmen.  It  also  brought  about 
the  absorption  into  Christianity  of  a  large  amount  of 
Pagan  customs,  which  long  survived  the  nominal  abolition 
of  Paganism,  and  some  of  which  seem  to  have  lingered 
even  to  our  own  times.  These  causes  led  to  the  special 
peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  it  is  necessary,  if  it 
is  desired  to  find  out  the  explanation  of  the  Celtic  ecclesi- 
astical customs  and  peculiarities,  to  bear  these  causes  in 
mind;  they  will  be-  found  far  safer  guides  than  those 
drawn  from  the  Latin  Church  or  Latin  customs,  as  a 
solution  of  these  peculiarities. 

Prom  the  Irish  laws  can  be  obtained  a  series  of  pictures 
of  various  matters  connected  with  the  Celtic  Church; 
one  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  how  far  these  pictures 
can  be  used  to  explain  the  peculiarities  and  difficulties 
that  exist  in  the  Welsh  Celtic  Church.  The  points  that 
have  been  selected  are  not  in  any  way  exhaustive,  and 
are  only  instances  of  these  peculiarities.  They  have  been 
chosen  as  being  characteristic  features  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  and  showing  its  great  and  essential  differences  . 
from  the  Latin.  Considerable  variation  will  be  found 
between  the  customs  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  Churches, 
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but  the  variations  are  what  would  be  expectedj  having 
resrard  to  the  difference  in  date  of '  the  records,  the 
change  of  locality,  and  the  altered  circumstances.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  custom,  or  peculiarity,  has  a  common 
origin  in  both  Ireland  and  Wales.  Speaking  broadly, 
except  in  a  recourse  to  Celtic  law,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  really  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  peculiarities, 
and  of  the  reasons  why  the  Celts  diverged  from  the  Latin 
ritual  aiid  observances.  It  will  be  found  that  Celtic 
custom  is  often  opposed  to  modern  ideas,  both  of  morality 
and  propriety ;  but  this  opposition  rather  tends  to  support 
the  view  here  stated.  As  nearly  all  modern  religious  ideas 
have  been  derived  from  Latin  sources,  Latin  Christianity 
is  natiu'ally  looked  to  in  order  to  furnish  an  explanation 
on  any  matters  connected  with  religion  or  ritual.  In 
many  cases  the  Latin  Church  is  unable  to  give  any  satis- 
factory explanation  ;  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  the 
existence  of  the  custom  is  denied,  as  forming  the  best 
and  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty  its  existence 
causes,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
whether,  when  Latin  Christianity  fails  to  give  a  reason, 
Celtic  Christianity  may  not  furnish  the  answer.  So 
persistently  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  early  Celtic 
Church  ignored,  that  to  suggest  to  many  persons  who  call 
themselves  educated  that  such  a  Church  existed,  would 
probably  bring  doAvn  the  assertion  that  if  it  did,  nothing 
was  known  of  it,  or  that  the  period  of  its  existence  was 
not  one  of  the  periods  studied  at  the  schools  at  which 
they  were  brought  up,  or  selected  for  the  examinations 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  pass. 

In  any  account  of  the  Celtic  Church  the  first  great  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  mode  of  conversion  of  the 
country  to  the  faith,  and  the  effect  that  mode  had  upon 
the   development  of  the  religion.      To  understand  this, 
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some  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
is  necessary,  and  also  some  knowledge  of  the  general 
history,  both  of  Ireland  and  Wales.  As  a  matter  of 
general  history  the  contests  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  Irish  tribe  of  Hy  Mall  are,  or  appear  to  be,  of 
little  importance;  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Ireland  they  have  a  very  important  bearing  in  showing 
the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  local  reasons 
for  its  extension,  or  the  reverse.  So  in  Wales,  the  con- 
quests of  Cunedda  are  of  little  general  interest ;  it  does  not 
matter  to  ns  what  band  of  robbers  from  time  to  time  had 
the  upper  hand  in  South  Wales.  From  a  religious  point 
of  view  the  invasion  of  Cunedda  is  of  primary  importance, 
as  it  probably  directly  influenced  the  whole  future  of  the 
Welsh  Church.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  tribal 
organization,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  much  of  the 
Welsh  law  and  the  positions  that  were  occupied  by  the 
Chief  and  the  Clergy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
organization  of  the  Welsh  tribe  is  the  key  to  the  true 
explanation  of  the  endowments  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and 
it  is  only  by  its  study,  the  rules  that  regulated  those 
endowments  can  be  understood.  Had  the  Church  modified 
the  tribal  organization  to  any  great  extent,  then  any 
enquiry  into  the  tribal  customs  would  have  been  of  com- 
paratively little  importance;  but,  as  the  tribe  modified  the 
Church,  such  enquiry  becomes  all  important  in  any  attempt 
to  find  out  the  reasons  and  causes  of  such  modification. 
In  most  European  countries,  in  fact  everywhere  but  in 
these  islands,  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Church  has  prevailed, 
and  the  conversion  of  a  country  to  Christianity  has  been 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  Latin  customs  and  the 
establishment  of  Latin  law.  Christianity  has  been  the 
stepping-stone  for  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  the 
system'  of  government  founded  on  it.     Such  was  the  case 

0  2 
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among  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  and,  but  for  local  reasons, 
such  would  hare  been  the  case  among  the  English.  In 
Ireland,  Christianity  never  had  that  effect,  nor  was  it  pro- 
duced in  Wales.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  countries  the 
existing  local  customs  and  local  laws  were  not  abrogated, 
but  were  revised  and  modified.  This  modification  was 
greater  or  less  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  it  varied 
according  to  local  circumstances,  but  throughout  the 
country  the  result  of  Christianity  was  modification  not 
extirpation.  The  old  Pagan  rules,  which  the  Irish  called 
the  law  of  nature  (an  expression  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  used  either  by  Roman  or  by  modem  jurists), 
still  remained  the  law  of  the  land,  or  rather  of  the  tribe. 
It  was  only  on  certain  poiats  not  considered  to  be  of  any 
great  importance  by  the  converted,  whatever  they  might 
be  by  the  converters,  that  the  Christian  law,  the  law  of 
the  letter,  was  introduced  and  allowed  to  supersede  the  old 
Pagan  law,  the  law  of  nature.  "Adhesion  to  Christianity," 
says  Dr.  Todd,^  "  was,  in  a  great  measure,  only  the  attach- 
ment of  a  clan  to  its  chieftain,  and  in  which  usages  under 
a  Christian  name  were  of  necessity  tolerated."  The 
direct  result  of  the  changes  produced  by  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  in  tribal  life  and  tribal  development,  de- 
pended mainly  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  chief. 
Had  he  adopted  Christianity  from  a  belief  in  it,  or  from  a 
desire  to  secure  against  his  foe  the  most  powerful  super- 
natural aid  there  was  to  be  had  ?  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  great  difiiculty  to  say  what  reaUy  was  the  result  of  the 
preaching  of  Patrick,  as  instances  of  both  classes  are  to  be 
found. 

One  other  important  feature  the  tribal  system  pro- 
duced; the  converts  were  formed,  or  formed  themselves 
into  a  spiritual  tribe  or  clan,  the  organization  of  which 

1  &t,  Patrick,  p.  503. 
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was  based  upon  the  rules  which,  goyemed  the  lay  tribe  or 
clan. ;  and  these  tribal  rules  became  the  foundation  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Church.  The  strength  and  importance 
of  the  spiritual  tribe  probably  varied  with  the  superstition 
or  piety  of  the  lay  chief,  and  with  the  strength  and  im- 
portance of  the  lay  tribe,  but  whatever  Was  the  extent  of 
the  change,  whether  great  or  small,  it  was  brought  about 
by  the  Church  accepting  a  subordinate  position,  and 
taking  as  part  of  her  institutions,  not  her  own  peculiar 
organization,  but  the  organization  of  the  local  tribe.  In 
other  countries,  the  Church  had  insisted  on  her  supremacy 
over  the  State ;  here  she  submitted  to  become  the  hand- 
maid, if  not  the  vassal,  of  the  State,  or  rather,  the  tribe. 
The  result  was  that  the  Celtic  clergy  were  tribesmen  first, 
and  churchmen  afterwards ;  they  were  not  always  seeking 
to  introduce  new  laws  and  new  ideas  of  government,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Latin.  Many  districts  and  tribes 
in  Ireland  refused  to  admit  Christianity  on  any  terms 
whatever;  others  only  did  so  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  support  of  what  they  considered  the  most  powerful 
Druid  against  their  foes,  and  thus  to  gain  an  advantage 
for  their  tribe.  When  a  country  is  converted,  not  by 
individuals  but  by  tribes,  each  of  whom  accept  the  faith  on 
their  own  understanding  of  it  and  for  their  own  purposes, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  look  for  any  imif ormity  either 
in.  results  or  in  observances.  Courses  of  action,  so  widely 
differing  in  different  places  and  in  such  varying  circum- 
stances, must  almost  of  necessity  give  rise  to  local  peculiari- 
ties, which  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  tribe  where  they  arose,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  became  Christian. 

These  circumstances  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for, 
and  if  properly  worked  out  to  explain,  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  Church ;  butthere  is  also  another 
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cause  that  probably  led  to  them.  As  has  been  said,  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Ireland  when 
preached  by  Patrick  was  mainly  due  to  two  causes, — its 
absorption  of  heathen  ideas,  and  the  personal  influence  of 
Patrick  himself.  Palladius,  who  had  preceded  Patrick  in 
preaching  Christianity  in  Ireland,  had  failed  to  produce 
any  real  results,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  now  to  see  ;  the 
reason  for  this  failure  was  that  he  preached  the  destruc- 
tion, not  the  absorption,  of  Paganism.  Patrick's  success 
was  due  to  his  appreciating  the  virtue  of  compromise,  and 
to  allow,  if  a  belief  in  God  was  admitted,  the  Pagan 
usages  to  be  carried  on  under  a  Christian  name.  The 
result  of  this  was  called  Christianity,  and  no  one  can 
help  seeing  that  its  existence  depended  upon  Patrick 
himself;  once  his  influence  was  withdrawn,  Christianity 
would  probably  cease  and  Paganism  reyiye.  If  the 
passages  already  cited  from  the  Senchus  Mor  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Ireland 
have  any  meaning  whatever,  they  show  clearly  that 
Patrick  went  to  the  outside  limits  of  concession  in  adopt- 
ing Pagan  customs.  Probably  Dubhthach  was  right,  at 
least  from  his  own  point  of  view,  when  he  said  that  the 
adoption  of  Christian  customs  by  a  tribe  was  "  the 
strengthening  of  Paganism."  ^ 

If  the  wild  Irish,  as  we  find  was  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances, refused  even  to  accept  this  very  slightly  modified 
form  of  Paganism,  it  was  clear  that  the  conversion  of  Ire- 
land was  more  of  a  name  than  of  a  reality.  Dr.  Todd  is 
probably  right  when  he  says,'^  that  "  had  it  been  the  object 
of  Patrick's  biographer  to  chronicle  the  failures  instead  of 
the  triumphs  of  his  hero,"  we  should  no  doubt  have  had 
recorded  many  instances  of  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  tribes 

'  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland^  EoUs  ed.,  i,  p.  9, 
2  Ht.  Patrick,  p.  502. 
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to  accept  either  Patrick  or  his  doctrine.  The  reason  for 
the  refusal  of  the  Irish  tribes  to  accept  Christianity  at 
'once,  brings  out  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Celtic  system.  Tirechan,  speaking  of  the  chieftains  of 
Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  says,^  that 
the  chiefs  feared  that  the  whole  island  would  be  reduced 
into  a  parochia  for  Patrick.  The  result  of  the  failure  of 
Patrick  to  enforce  even  nominal  conformity  during  his 
life  throughout  Ireland  was,  that  on  his  death,  Ireland 
relapsed  into  Paganism,  and  when  Christianity  agaia  pre- 
vailed, it  approached  nearer  to  Paganism  than  ever,  having 
absorbed  still  more  of  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 
Pagan  tribes. 

Another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  it. was  from 
Wales  the  missionaries  came  who  re-converted  the  country; 
and  this  had  its  effect  on  both  the  Churches,  the  Irish  and 
Welsh,  in  bringing  them,  both  in  ideas  eind  habits,  more 
into  conformity  with  each  other.  This  intercourse  with 
Ireland  caused  many  a  Welsh  custom  to  be  introduced 
into  Ireland,  and  more  to  retain  their  position  of  im.- 
portance  in  Wales,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  Welsh  Church  are  not  Christian 
but  heathen.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  especially 
at  a  time  when  it  is  often  sought' to  justify  a  novelty  or  a 
new  departure  in  ritual  or  worship,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  usages  or  customs  of  the 
ancient  British  Church  .  before  she  was  "  corrupted "  by 
Rome.  Those  who  use  this  argument  do  not  suificiently 
remember  that  many  of  the  old  customs  and  usages  of 
the  British  Church  were  not  Christian  at  all,  but  Pagan ; 
that  the  usual  idea  that  because  a  ceremony  or  observance 
is  believed  to  have  existed  in  the  early  Church,  it  is 
therefore  probably  of  Apostolic  origin,  is  based  upon 
^  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  11,  a,  b. 
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ignoring  the  existence  of  the  alliance  with  Paganism 
through  which  the  Church  passed.  In  all  probability, 
when  the  usages  of  the  Irish  or  Welsh  Church  differ 
materially  from  those  of  other  Christian  Churches,  this 
arises  from  the  absorption  of  heathen  customs  and  heathen 
obserTances  that  seemed  to  be  harmless  to  Dubhthach  and 
to  Patrick.  Apostolic  usage  was  about  the  last  thing 
that  was  considered  in  either  Church. 

Most  writers  either  ignore,  or  pass  oyer  as  briefly  as 
possible,  this  relapse  into  Paganism  that  took  place  in 
Ireland  after  the  death  of  Patrick.  Unfortunately  we 
do  not  possess  any  details  of  the  movement,  but  it 
was  far  more  extensive  than  is  usually  supposed.  In 
what  manner  the  Welsh  missionaries  were  able  to  win 
back  Ireland  to  the  Christian  faith  we  are  ignorant. 
Some  writers  ^  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  missionary 
labours  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  were  so  remarkable 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  on 
Ireland  becoming  re-converted,  nothing  remained  for  her 
priest  to  do  there,  so  they  sought  for  work  abroad.  Plau- 
sible as  is  this  theory,  it  cannot  be  accepted,  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  hardly  ever  a  time  in  her  Church 
history  when  Ireland  stood  in  greater  need  of  missionary 
work  than  in  those  centuries.  The  open  apostacy  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  feeling  that  the  triumph  of.  the  powers 
of  evil  was  about  to  be  witnessed  in  that  country,  may 
have  driven  some  monks  abroad  from  the  idea  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  work  or  place  for  them  in 
Ireland,  and  so  that  they  had  better  labour  elsewhere. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause,  the  Irish  mis- 
sionaries to  Prance,  Italy,  and  G-ermany,  showed  to  the 
world  that,  whatever  might  be  its  origin,  to  what  a  height 
under  favourable  circumstances  Celtic  Christianity  could 
^  Olden  Irish  Cimrch,  p.  73. 
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rise,  and  how  much  it  differed  in  detail  from  the  Latin 
Church. 

It  would  he  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  make,  as 
should  be  made,  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  enquiry  as 
to  which  of  the  Celtic  customs  were  of  Pagan  and  which 
of  Christian  origin.  In  all  probability,  there  was  a  great 
predominance  of  Pagan  customs.  No  one  seems  to  have 
had  the  feeling  that  any  such  preponderance  was  hurtful. 
How  far  the  Pagan  ideas  remained,  is  illustrated  by  a 
legend  of  Colmnba,^  which  points  to  the  unreality  of 
the  Christian  position.  In  the  battle  of  Cuil-dreimhne, 
a  battle  at  which  Columba  was  present,  and  which  he  is 
said  to  have  caused  by  stirring  up  one  branch  of  the 
Hy  ISTiall  against  the  other,  each  side  was  intent  on 
securing  victory,  and  resorted  to  every  means — prayers, 
charms,  incantations,  to  obtain  it.  On  each  side  Druids 
were  engaged,  each  Druid  did  his  utmost  to  ensure  the 
defeat  of  his  rival.  By  the  assistance  of  Columba  his 
Druids  began  to  gain  the  ascendant,  and  in  a  short 
time  their  rivals  had  to  confess  defeat.  To  obviate  disaster 
a  compromise  was  agreed  upon ;  and  Pinnian  and  his  Druids 
ceased  their  efforts,  admitting  the  victory  of  Columba. 

This  legend  brings  out  the  worst  side  of  Celtic  Christi- 
anity. A  saint,  out  of  revenge  for  an  insult,  an  adverse 
judgment  as  to  the  right  of  copying  a  manuscript,  not 
only  stirs  up  civil  war,  but  takes  the  Pagan's  part  in  the 
strife,  supports  the  Pagans  by  his  prayers,  and  sanctions 
the  Pagans  in  their  magical '  rites.  Yet  this  very  un- 
saintly  conduct,  "this  spiritual  fornication,"  is  said  by 
the  biographer  of  Columba  to  have  had  such  an  influence 
on  the  god  of  battles  that  he  granted  the  victory  to  the 
apostate  saint.  Nothing  could  show  more  forcibly  the 
nature  of  Irish  Christianity ;  it  was  merely  the  desire  to 
1  O'Doniiell,  Vita  S.  Golumice,  iii,  3. 
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obtain  the  most  powerful  supernatural  aid ;  if  the  saint 
was  superior  to  the  Druid  they  were  Christians,  if  not, 
they  were  Pagans. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  mixture  of  Christi- 
anity and  Paganism  which  passed  as  the  Celtic  Church 
was  confined  to  Ireland.  There  are  traces  of  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  Wales.  The  Welsh  laws  contain  much 
of  what  is  assuredly  not  of  Christian  origin ;  there  is  not, 
it  is  true,  the  same  clear  reference .  to  heathen  customs 
as  there  is  in  the  Irish ;  but  much  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  ancient  law  of  Wales  is  not  based  on  ideas, that,  in  the 
widest  possible  interpretation,  could  be  called  Christian. 
Por  instance,  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  law  of  marriage 
and  divorce  could  not  have  been  framed  by  Christians 
for  Christians.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  something,  that 
among  the  wild  Welsh  tribes  there  was  any  law  of 
marriage  at  all ;  but  that  in  the  tenth  century,  a  body 
of  heathen  customs  with  an  occasional  allusion  to  Christi- 
anity could  be  actually  passed  off  as  the  law  of  a  Christian 
people,  could  really  have  been  approved  by  the  Pope  as 
containing  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  is  a 
wonderful  instance,  if  it  took  place,  of  what  the  Court  of 
Rome  would  allow  to  be  done  in  her  name  as  long  as  her 
power  was  admitted  and  her  authority  unquestioned.  It  is 
not  usually  recognized  that  these  so  called  Christian  Welsh- 
laws,  approved  by  the  Pope,  contain  passages  of  such  a 
nature_,  that  the  Eecord  Commissioners,  when  publishing 
them  with  an  English  translation,  felt  obliged  for  the 
sake  of  decency  to  translate  these  passages  not  into  English, 
but  into  Latin.  So  hard  was  it  to  get  rid  of  Celtic 
customs  that  much  later,  in  the  time  of  Anselm,  the  Arch^ 
bishop,  in  writing  to  Muredachus,  King  of  Ireland,  says 
that  in  Ireland  men  exchange  their  wives  for  the  wives  of 
others,  as  they  might  exchange  a  horse  or  any  other  thing. 
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Next  in  importance,  even  if  it  is  of  inferior  importance, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  produced,  is  the  consideration  of  the  methods 
used  in  introducing  it.  Among  the  few  things  that  are 
undisputed  in  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church,  is  the 
mode  by  which  she  effected  her  conquests.  That  mode 
was  by  means  of  monasteries  and  inonastic  institutions. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  monastery  in  its  modern  sense 
does  not  apply  to  the  communities  and  societies  of  the 
early  Celtic  Church ;  but  such  societies  are  always  spoken 
of  as  monasteries,  and  the  misuse  of  the  term  serves  to 
recall  the  fact  that  it  was  by  associated,  not  by  isolated 
efforts,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  spread  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  To  this  system  of  association  the  Celt 
was  wedded.  Association  was  always  the  primary  idea  of 
the  early  Celtic  teachers.  To  found  a  monastery  was  the 
chief  object  of  Celtic  missionaries,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  To  this  the  lives  of  Patrick,  the  Senchus  Mor, 
■the  lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints,  all  bear  witness.  Without 
his  religious  settlement  the  Celt  was  lost.  For  without 
some  such  settlement  it  was  impossible  to  apply  those  laws 
of  kinship  that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  Celtic  organizations, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  great  importance  that 
was  attached  to  monasteries  is  shewn  from  the  fact  of  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  Irish  tract  on  Customary  Law,  the 
Corns  Bescna,  is  taken  up  with  provisions  and  rules  on  the 
succession  to  the  Abbacy.  ISTo  question  or  dispute  could 
arise  as  in  England  as  to  who  was  the  person  entitled  to 
elect — no  rival  claim  of  King,  or  Bishop^,  or  Monks.  Every 
conceivable  contingency  was  provided  for  by  law.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be  strange  that  such  an  elaborate 
series  of  rules  should  be  made  to  regulate  the  election  of 
the  obscure  head  of  an  obscurer  house.  "But  it  must  be 
borne    in  mind  that   the    monastery,   however    humble, 
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represented  the  relisjious  side  of  the  tribe  or  clan,  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint ;  that  the  headship  of  that  monastery 
inyolved  the  headship  of  that  tribe ;  that  the  extreme 
care  bestowed  on  the  election  of  the  head  was,  in  fact, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  tribal  church. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  this  great  care  and  the  elaborate 
provisions  are  fully  explained.  Nor  was  such  care  either 
remarkable  or  misplaced.  The  state  of  Society  in  early 
Celtic  times  made  the  maintenance  of  Christianity  im- 
possible without  some  such  shelter  as  was  supplied  by  the 
monastic  settlements.  Most  of  the  early  churches  were 
situated  either  in  the  fort  of  the  tribe,  or  were  fortified. 
What  with  Pagan  hostility  to  missionaries,  with  Druidical 
anger  against  those  seeking  to  supplant  and  deprive  them 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  the  life  of  a  solitary  priest 
would  have  been,  if  possible,  in  greater  danger  than  was 
then  the  life  of  a  stranger,  or,  than  is  now,  the  life  of  a 
land-agent  in  Tipperary  or  Clare.  Their  only  chance  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  was  association  in  some  form. 
Thus,  in  the  early  Celtic  Church  monastic  settlements 
were  an  absolute  necessity  for  its  existence,  and  their 
importance  when  Once  established  became,  in  the  Celtic 
Church,  an  article  of  faith.  Wherever  the  Celtic  Church 
went,  whether  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Brittany, 
Burgundy,  the  first  idea  of  the  missionaries  who  carried 
it  was  the  foundation  of  a  monastic  settlement.  The 
idea  lingered ;  even  when  the  state  of  things  that  rendered 
monastic  settlements  and  monastic  teaching  necessities 
had  passed  away,  the  Celt  still  remained  loyal  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  faithful  to  his  monastic 
establishment.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this 
loyalty  from  the  Latin  side  rather  than  from  the  Celtic. 
It  is  often  alleged  that  the  Celtic  affection  for  monasteries 
is  due  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours  and  the  zeal  of  the  early 
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Benedictines.  This  is  a  good  instance  of  how  much  may 
be  lost  by  employing  Latin  ideas  in  the  solution  of  Celtic 
questions.  Neither  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  nor  St.  Benedict, 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  was  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  ideas,  and  the  recourse  to  the  same  methods 
under  which  the  Celt  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
under  which  alone  his  Christianity  could  be  practised, 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  his  lore  for  monasteries  and  kindred 
institutions.  They  had  been,  at  first,  a  necessity  for  the 
effectual  existence  of  his  religion;  therefore,  he  thought 
they  were  always  necessary. 

Monastic  institutions  forming  so  distinctive  a  feature 
in  the  Celtic  Church  both  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  too  much  attention  to  them  in 
studying  the  organization  of  that  Church.  In  addition 
to  these  being  the  mode  in  which  the  principle  of  kinship 
was  applied  to  Church  organizations,  they  were,  in  the 
state  of  society  that  then  existed  among  Celtic  peoples, 
an  absolute  necessity.  Without  them  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  Christianity  to  have  succeeded,  or 
even  to  have  held  its  own.  Christians  were  obliged  to 
hve  together  for  mutual  protection.  "The  state  of 
society,"  says  Dr.  •  Todd,'  "  rendered  it  practically  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  Christian  life  except  under  some 
monastic  rule.  The  will  of  the  Chieftain  was  law.  The 
clansmen  were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  upon  to 
serve  upon  some  wild  foray  in  a  quarrel  or  a  feud  with 
which  they  had  personally  no  concern.  The  domestic 
ties  were  unknown  or  little  respected ;  no  man  could  call 
his  life,  or  property,  or  children,  his  own.  And  yet,  such 
is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  the  people  clung  to 
their  chieftain  and  to  their  clan  with  a  fidelity  and 
affection   which    continue   to    the    present   day.     Hence, 

1  St.  Patriclt,  505. 
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the    spirit   of   clanship   readily   transferred   itseM   to   the 
monastery.     The  Abbot  was  sometimes  also  chieftain,  or 
a  near  relation  of  the  chieftain,  and  the  welfare  or  pro- 
gress  of  the   monastic   society   was    identified  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  clan."    It  was  these  two  ideas,  protection 
from   danger   and  kinship,    that   lay  at   the  base   of  the 
Celtic  monastic  system.     At  first,  it  is  probable  that  the  ' 
monastery  was  only  a  name  for  the  Christian  settlement, 
where  the  converts  dwelt  with  their  wires  and  families. 
Then  came  a  change ;  from  living  vdth  their  families  the 
Celts  passed  to  the  other  extreme,  and  excluded  not  only 
their  famihes  but  all  women.     Again  there  was  a  change, 
and  a  reaction  came  against  this  custom  ;  discipline  became 
lax  and  laxer,  until  at  last  the  Celtic  monasteries  had  to 
make  way  for  the  Norman  Abbeys.     Before  this  came  to 
pass,  the  Celtic  houses  had  taken  a  form  quite  at  variance 
with  the  ordinary  notion  of  a  monastery.    At  first  the  house 
sent  out  bands  of  monks  who  acted  as  missionaries,  and 
founded  monasteries  wherever  they  could  induce  the  local 
chieftain  to  allow  them  to  settle  for  the  purpose.     These 
new  settlements  were  all  supposed  to  be  connected  vsdth 
the  original  monastery,  the  mother-house.     Such   settle- 
ments became,  not  merely  religious,  but  also  formed  the 
nucleus  of   a  lay  village.     In  this  way  the  country  was 
gradually  settled  and  developed  by  the  offshoots  from  the 
monasteries.      At   each   settlement,   or  monastery,  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  their  families. 
A  danger  subsequently  arose  that  the  ecclesiastics  should 
regard  these   settlements    and  their  belongings  as   their 
private  property— their  hereditary  estate.     That  something 
of  this  kind  arose  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  See  of 
St.  David's,  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  become 
the  private  property  of  the  family  of  Bishop  Sulien.     To 
prevent  this  assertion  of  hereditary  right  it  would  seem 
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that  the  yery  strict  rules  as  to  the  succession  of  the  heads 
of  the  monasteries  owe  their  origin.  The  original  mon- 
asteries gradually  became  the  centres  of  the  religious 
life  in  their  districts,  and  in  time  establishments  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  Mother  Church. 
This  system  was  kept  together  by  only  one  tie,  the 
tie  of  kinship ;  this  tie  united  the  mother  house  and 
its  oJBf shoots.  In  one  sense,  the  tie  of  kinship  was  very 
strong.  Based  on  the  clannish  Celtic  feeling  which 
has  always  proved  so  powerful,  it  yet  lacked  cohesion 
in  the  want  of  some  strong  hand  to  control  the  whole 
system.  There  was  no  central  authority,  and  the  tribal 
tie  did  not  supply  this  want.  When  the  heads  of  the 
original  monasteries  became  Bishops,  and  asserted  a 
claim  to  exercise  an  authority  over  a  defined  district,  not 
as  chiefs,  nor  as  relations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  but 
as  the  representative  of  an  Imperial  power,  the  system 
was  doomed.  The  change  in  the  position  of  the  mother 
church  completely  altered  the  connexion  between  it  and  its 
offshoots.  The  idea  of  kinship  was  supplanted  by  ideas 
of  allegiance,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  vanity  of 
the  Celtic  Abbots  in  trying  to  place  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishops,  led  them  to 
claim  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  local  churches  in- 
stead of  tribal  relationship.  This  led  to  such  a  disruption 
of  the  old  order  of  things  as  to  render  any  effective  opposi- 
tion against  the  Latin  Church,  when  the  time  came  to 
make  it,  impossible.  The  failure  of  the  Celtic  system 
does  not,  however,  lessen  the  interest  in  the  study  of  it 
and  its  monastic  institutions.  It  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  only  early  church  that  based  its  organization 
upon  kinship,  and  upon  that  alone.  It  would  be  in- 
accurate to  say  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
Christian  4octrine  of  brotherly  love;  then,  as  now,  kin- 
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ship  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  affection,  and  the 
Celtic  doctrine  of  kinship  contained  much  that  would  be 
opposed  to  natural  affection.  Still,  an  attempt  to  rear 
up  a  Church  on  a  heathen  basis  is  a  subject  that  presents 
very  interesting  features,  and  its  monastic  institutions  are 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  It  was  most  unlikely 
that  any  such  basis  would  prove  permanent,  but  that  does 
not  lessen  the  interest  in  it,  or  the  importance  of  the 
questions  growing  out  of  it. 

In  addition  to  the  points  arising  from  kinship,  there 
were  other  peculiarities  in  the  Celtic  monastic  system 
which  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
tenure  of  land.  The  grant  of  land  by  the  lay  tribe,  or 
rather  by  the  chief,  as  the  head  of  the  lay  tribe,  to  the 
monastery,  carried  with  it  certain  temporal  rights  which, 
prior  to  the  grant,  had  been  Tested  in  and  exercised  by 
the  chief  as  the  representative  of  the  lay  tribe.  By 
analogy  these  rights  were  vested,  not  in  the  chief 
ecclesiastic,  not  in  the  Bishop  when  the  Abbot  developed 
into  this  position,  but  in  the  head  of  the  tribe  who  was  the 
successor  in  descent  of  the  founder,  the  original  grantee. 
Such  a  system,  of  necessity,  tended  to  disruption.  It 
made  descent  in  accordance  with  certain  rules,  and  there 
is  some  evidence  that  these  rules  varied  in  different  dis- 
tricts, the  sole  qualification  for  the  headship  of  the 
religious  house,  the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Saiat.  Such  might,  and  did,  often  belong  to  a  layman, 
and  even  in  some  rare  cases  to  a  woman.  If  offshoots 
from  the  mother  house  were  settled  in  a  district,  and 
grants  were  made  to  these  offshoots,  it  seems  that  these 
grants  would  not  necessarily  enure  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother  house,  but  might  remain  the  property  of  the 
house  to  which  they  had  been  made,  so  that  the  person 
who  became,   by  right  of  succession,   the   head   of   the 
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daughter  house  would  be  the  person  on  whom  the  duties 
connected  with  the  grant  to  the  daughter  house  devolved. 
So  it  followed  that  there  was  of  necessity  a  growing  ten- 
dency for  the  daughter  houses  to  become  independent,  and 
hence,  to  sever  the  tie  of  kinship  which  united  all  the 
houses  together. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  when  the  working  of 
these  causes  is  considered,  that  Celtic  monasteries  gave 
way  before  the  well  organized  forces  of  the  Latin  monks. 
It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of 
tribal  feeling  in  the  Celts  that,  although  the  system  has 
been  dead  for  centuries,  yet  customs  and  habits  that  are 
derived  from  it,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  reference 
to'  it,  are  still  to  be  traced  in  Wales.  Thus  it  is  only 
by  reference  to  the  Celtic  monastic  system  that  the  real 
nature  of  the  dispute  between  LlandafE  and  St.  David's 
over  the  Teilo  churches,  or  the  history  of  the  early 
succession  of  Bishops  to  the  Welsh  Sees,  can  be  under- 
stood and  rendered  intelligible. 

A  monastic  church  in  the  sense  above  stated,  that  is, 
a  series  of  monastic  institutions  dotted  over  the  country, 
founded  in  analogy  with  the  lay  tribe  and  considered  as 
forming  the  patrimony  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  laboured 
under  the  difficulty  that  it  formed  a  series  of  separate  and 
independent  jurisdictions,  over  which  there  was  no 
common  superior.  The  authority  of  each  monastery  and 
its  officials  was  limited  to  the  possessions  of  the  house,  or 
at  most,  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe.  Over  these  the 
officers  of  the  monastery  would  have  jurisdiction,  but  over 
nothing  else.  The  organization  of  such  a  church,  it  is 
obvious,  must  be  essentially  diiferent  from  that  of  a 
Church  organized  on  the  basis  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  under  its  control,  and  that  it  was  parcelled 
out  into  different  divisions,  over  each  of  which  an  official 
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had  supreme  authority,  an  authority  derived  from  a  foreign 
Prince,  who  claimed  to  possess  the  right  of  nominating 
these  of&cials  as  having  the  supreme  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  on 
what  grounds  the  claim  was  based,  or  whether  it  was 
valid  or  invalid;  those  are  matters  quite  beside  the 
question ;  the  two  systems  rested  on  two  different  ideas, 
one,  that  as  the  monastery  alone  had  jurisdiction  over 
its  territories,  so  its  officials  had  such  jurisdiction  as  the 
monastery  gave  them ;  there  they,  and  no  one  else,  could 
interfere.  The  other,  that  the  only  person  who  had 
jurisdiction  was  the  nominee  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  who 
claimed  supreme  power  over  all  the  country,  and  delegated 
his  power  in  certain  defined  di^ricts  to  certain  specified 
persons. 

Two  systems,  so  opposed,  must  of  necessity,  sooner  or 
later,  come  into  conflict ;  they  are  illustrated  by  the  great 
divergence  between  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  ideas  as  to 
Bishops.  Both  Latin  and  Celt  recognized  the  three  ecclesi- 
astical orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Both 
Churches  had  Bishops,  but  here  the  similarity  ceased.  The 
Celtic  and  the  Latin  Bishops  were  two  very  distinct  person- 
ages, both  as  regards  the  positions  they  occupied  and  the 
duties  they  discharged.  The  position  of  a  Celtic  Bishop  is 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  Irish  law.  He  was  not  lite 
the  Latin  Bishop,  the  spiritual  ruler  over  a  defined  area. 
He  was  not  a  personage  like  a  mediseval  prelate,  who 
claimed  and  asserted  his  superiority  over  the  proudest 
lay  Prince.  He  was  not  like  the  Bishop  of  our  own  day, 
the  political  nominee  of  the  Government  for  the  time 
being,  whom  a  subservient  chapter  pretend  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  inspired  them  to  select  out  of  all  the  Anglican 
clergy  as  the  fittest  for  the  place.  A  Celtic  Bishop  was 
merely  a  monastic  ofiicial,  and,  very  often,  not  an  official 
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of  the  highest  rant.  As  now,  it  is  the  fashion  to  give 
suffragan  Bishops  other  preferments  to  make  up  their 
salaries,  so  the  Celtic  Bishops  held  with  their  Episcopal 
Oifice  some  subordinate  post  in  the  monastery.  When 
this  fact  is  grasped,  that  the  numher  of  Bishops  depended 
on  the  numher  of  monasteries,  not  upon  Dioceses — and  it 
is  very  hard  to  grasp  it,  so  opposed  is  it  to  aU  our  pre- 
conceived ideas — ^it  no  long  appears  strange  that  such 
early  history  as  we  possess  of  the  four  modem  Welsh 
sees  is  of  so  fragmentary  a  character.  In  the  annals  of 
the  great  English  monasteries  of  Westminster,  of  Reading, 
of  St.  Albans,  no  long  accounts  are  given  of  the  lives 
and  acts  of  the  persons  who  filled  the  office  of  Sub-Prior, 
nor  of  the  piety  and  holiness  of  those  who  were  elected 
Sacristans.  We  may  get  their  names,  but  we  get  nothing 
more.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Celtic  Bishop 
was  in  the  same  position  as  these  officers,  neither  better 
nor  worse,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  records  of 
the  early  Welsh  monasteries  are  not  more  communicative 
as  to  the  lives  of  the  officers  of  their  houses  than  are  the 
English  annals.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Celtic 
Bishop  was  merely  a  monastic  official,  often  a  monastic 
pluralist,  the  absence  of  anything  besides  a  record  of  the 
names  of  the  holders  of  the  office  is  not  surprising,  in 
fact,  the  surprising  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  record 
of  names  exists.  It  causes  a  suspicion  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  lists.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  alone  of  all 
the  monastic  officials,  both  of  those  superior  and  inferior 
to  himself,  the  names  of  the  Bishops  are  the  only  ones  we 
have.  A  list  of  names  is  so  easily  made  out  and  looks  so 
plausible,  that  if  it  was  of  any  importance  to  have  a  list, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  list  would  exist. 
The  historians  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  speaking  of 
the  Bishops  of  that  see,  are  obliged  to  .confess  "we  are 

D  2 
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presented  with  a  list  of  Bishops,  but  we  have  nothing 
beyond  their  names,  neither  is  their  existence  proved  by 
any  competent  authority."  ^ 

To  modern  ideas  the  position  of  a  Bishop  as  merely  a 
monastic  of&cial  is  so  startling,  that  strong  evidence  is 
required  to  prove  that  such  was  really  the  case.  For- 
tunately here  the  evidence  is  clear.  It  may  be  said 
with  certainty  that  of  all  high  ecclesiastical  of&cials  in 
early  Celtic  times,  the  Bishops  were  the  most  numerous. 
They  literally  swarmed..  Patrick  himself  is  said  to  have 
consecrated  not  less  than  300.  The  monastic  establish- 
ment of  St.  Moohta,  at  Louth,  had  100  Bishops  belonging 
to  it.  Bishops  lived  together  in  groups  of  seven.  The 
Donegal  martyrology  refers  to  six  of  such  groups.^ 
Tears  later,  when  Ireland  had  settled  down  to  Christi- 
anity, St.  Bernard  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
reproaches  against  the  Irish  Church,  that  almost  every 
Church  had  its  Bishop,  "Singulse  pene  ecclesise  singulos 
haberent  episcopos."  ^ 

In  Wales,  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed;  at  the 
great  synod  of  Llanddewibrefi,  no  less  than  118  Bishops ' 
were  present,  a  number  which,  if  they  were  diocesan 
Bishops,  would  be  impossible.  At  the  meeting  at  Whit- 
land  to  revise  the  Welsh  laws,  the  number  of  oroziers 
Bishops  and  Abbots  was  seven  score,"  a  number  out  of 
all  proportion  with  any  theory  of  a  diocesan  episcopate, 
and  which  has  led  most  writers  to  say  it  cannot  possibly 
be  genuine.  But  if  monastic  episcopacy  is  admitted,  then 
these  statements  as  to  Bishops  are  by  no  means  so  incredible. 

'  Jones  and  Freeman,  p.  257. 
2  Todd's  St.  Patricli,,  p.  32. 
^  De  Vita  Malaoliice,  cap.  x, 

''  Rioemarch,  "  Life  of  David,"  Gamliro-Bntish  Saints,  1.S6. 
'  "  Seith  ugein  baglado  yr  rog  esgyb  ac  arohesgyb  ac  aha.de-a:'— Ancient 
Laws  of  Wales,  i,  621. 
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On  any  theory  of  the  Latin  Church  such  a  congregation 
of  Bishops  as  recorded  at  either  of  these  gatherings  is 
absurd;  but  from  a  Celtic  point  of  view  it  was  nothing 
remarkable  or  exceptional. 

In  early  Celtic  times  each  church  was  a  monastic  estab- 
lishment and  had  among  its  officials  a  Bishop,  just  as  it 
had  a  porter  or  any  other  officer.  From  the  state  of  its 
organization  it  was  of  importance  that  each  settlem.ent, 
each  institution,  should  be  a  complete  Church,  and  for  this 
to  be  so,  a  Bishop  was  one  of  its  necessary  officers. 
Such  a  Bishop  had  no  diocese,  no  lands,  no  endowments 
for  his  support.  The  celebrated  criticism  on  Power's 
statue  of  the  Greek  Slave,  "  a  naked  woman  and  nothing 
m.ore",  m.ight  well  be  applied  to  him ;  he  was  a  naked  Bishop 
and  nothing  more.  AH  he  had  to  do  was  to  exercise 
episcopal  functions  in  his  monastery.  His  position  was 
clearly  defined,  he  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Abbot, 
even  if  the  Abbot  was  a  layman  or  a  woman,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Blessed  Bridget.  But  he  was  subject  to  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  his  own  Abbot.  Wo  Archbishop, 
even  assuming  there  was  such  a  personage,  no  Pope,  or 
other  potentate  had  any  jurisdiction  over  him.  He  was 
independent  of  any  authority  outside  his  own  monastery. 

If  the  Bishop  occupied  what  to  modern  ideas  was  an 
anomalous  position,  the  Celtic  clergy  were  in  the  same 
state.  As  to  their  condition  the  Irish  and  Welsh  laws 
are  most  instructive,  and  that,  not  only  as  to  what  they 
say,  but  also  as  to  what  they  leave  unsaid.  The  idea  of 
the  Latin  Church  that  the  clergy  were  superior  to  the 
laity,  that  they  formed  a  class  by  themselves  with  exclusive 
rights  and  exceptional  privileges,  seems  never  to  have 
entered  the  Celtic  mind.  The  Irish  laws  expressly  state 
that  the  clergy  have  not  any  exclusive  claim  or  privilege  by 
virtue  of  their  position  as  clergy,  but  that  the  relationship 
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which  subsisted  between  them  and  the  people  was  a  mutual 
relationship.  "  The  people,"  says  the  Corns  Bescna, 
"have  a  right  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  the 
people  " ; '  and  when  stating  that  the  right  of  the  Church 
was  to  firstlings,  first  fruits,  and  tithes,  it  adds  that  the 
right  of  the  laity  was  to  demand  in  return  for  their  pay- 
ments various  spiritual  functions.  "  They  demand",^  says 
the  Senchus  Mor,  "  their  right  from  the  Church,  that  is, 
baptism  and  communion,  and  requiem  of  the  soul,  and 
offerings  are  due  from  every  Church  to  every  person  after 
his  proper  belief,  with  the  recital  of  the  Word  of  Grod  to 
all  who  listen  to  it  and  keep  it."  This  passage  clearly 
shews  one  of  the  characteristic  differences  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Celtic  Churches.  In  the  Latin,  the  priest 
had  a  discretion  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  to 
anyone ;  he  was  the  judge  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
was  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  a  recipient.  Li  the  Celtic 
Church  there  was  no  such  discretion  vested  in  the  priest. 
Each  member  of  the  tribe  was  entitled,  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  tribe,  not  on  account  of  holiness,  not  on 
account  of  conduct,  but  on  account  of  his  being  a  tribes- 
ruan,  to  the  services  of  the  priest  of  the  tribe,  and  to  any 
advantages  arising  from  such  services,  one  of  which  was 
to  have  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  administered  to 
him.  Until  he  lost  his  privileges  as  a  tribesman  he  could 
demand  as  a  matter  of  right  his  privileges  from  the  priest. 
At  first  it  may  seem  to  us  that  such  rights  are  opposed  to 
all  religious  notions.  But  we  have  even  now  in  the 
Anglican  Church  what  may  be  a  trace  of  the  same  kind 
of  idea.  It  has  been  solemnly  decided  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  realm  that  any  person  who  is 
a  parishioner  of  a  parish  has,  because  he  is  a  parishioner, 
an  absolute  right  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  his  parish 
1  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  iii,  33.  '         ^  IHd. 
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church,  and  can  only  be  refused  this  right  on  the    two 

grounds  mentioned  in  an  Act   of  Parliament.'     Exactly 

the  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  Celtic  Chufoh, 

only,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  the  right  was  absolute,  and 

there  were  no  exceptions.     The  two  also  differ  in  this, — 

the   Celtic  right  is  a  personal  one,  being  member  of   a 

tribe ;  the  Anglican  is  a  local  one,  beiag  the  parishioner 

of  a  parish.     Among  the  Celts,  the  rights  of  the  Church 

and  the  rights  of  the  tribe  were  strictly  mutual  rights. 

"  The  people  had  a  right  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church 

in  the   people."      So   completely  were  these  two  rights 

dependent,  that  it  was  considered  to  be  necessary  for  a, 

tribe  to   have  a   church   attached  to   it.     ISTo   real   Irish 

tribe,  it  was  said,  could  exist,  that  is,  legally  exist,  without 

the  two  branches,  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  and  the  tribe 

of  the  Land.    "  It  is  no  tribe  without  three  free  dignitaries, 

the  Church,  the  Land,  the  Poet."  ^     The  same  idea  existed 

in  Wales ;  by  the  Welsh  law  it  is  laid  down,  "  There  are 

three  universalities  for  a  country,  an  Army,  a  Court,  and  a 

Church." ' 

Next  to  the   clergy   came  the  Church.      As  might  be 

expected  among  the   Celtic  churches,  many  curious  and 

interesting  peculiarities  are  to  be  found ;  and  here  again 

the  monastic  settlements  are  the  only  safe  ground  to  work 

upon.     It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  when  Wales  and 

Ireland  were   really   divided  into   parishes,    and  how  it 

was  done.     It  may  well  be  that  while  the  division  was 

only  gradually  established,  it  was  much  later  in  date  than 

is  usually  supposed.     Whenever  the  division  took  place, 

it  is  probable  that  it  had  but  little  real  effect  on  the 

ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  country,  as  the  original 

^  1   Edward  VI,   chap,  i,   s.  8.      See  Jenkins   v.   Cook,   Law  Reports, 
1  P.  D.  80. 
2  MS.  Brit.  Mus.,  Nero,  A  vii. 
^  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  781. 
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division  of  the  country  was  based  on  very  different  con- 
siderations— on  monasteries,  not  upon  parishes.  The 
country  was  parcelled  out  among  the  different  religious 
establishments.  The  churches  were  divided  into  groups^ 
and,  to  a  particular  monastery  a  particular  group  of 
churches  would  belong,  irrespective  of  situation.  Thus  the 
Teilo  churches  belonged  to  Llandaff,  and  probably  the 
Dewi  churches  to  St.  David's. 

As  the  Latin  Church  grew  stronger,  and  the  Celtic 
weaker,  the  Latia  divisions  began  to  gain  ground ;  but 
the  parishes  were  made  after  the  churches  were  built, 
and  this  will  account  in  some  m.easure  for  the  extraordinary 
difference  in  size  in  Welsh  parishes.  The  lands  of  the 
tribe  were  divided  among  the  different  groups  of  churches. 
It  followed  that,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
churches,  the  parishes  would  be  small,  while  the  out- 
lying places  would  have  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
the  churches  were  probably  allowed  to  help  themselves,  as 
they  liked,  to  whatever  was  undivided  at  the  time.  In 
the  Celtic  organization  everything  was  done  in  groups- 
groups  of  settlements,  groups  of  churches,  and  groups  of 
Bishops.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  tribe  land  was 
divided  among  the  groups  of  tribal  churches  that  belonged 
to  it,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  by  some  process,  prob- 
ably by  a  gradual  one,  certain  lands  became  associated  with 
particular  churches.  The  lands  so  associated,  when  the 
Latin  Church  came  in,  and  the  church  was  made  teriitorial 
rather  than  personal,  were  held  to  belong  to  that  church, 
and  became  her  property  for  the  support  of  her  clergy, 
and  at  last  these  districts  came  to  represent  the  territory 
of  each  church,  and  were  utilized  in  forming  a  parish 
which  consisted  of  the  territory  of  each  church,  either 
with  or  without  additions. 

In  Ireland  there  is  not  any  mention  of  parishes  before 
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the  introduction  of  Latin  Christianity.  In  Wales,  certain, 
passages  in  the  Welsh  laws  are  rehed  upon  for  showing 
that  parishes  existed  in  the  tenth  century.  This  matter 
will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  hereafter ;  aU  that  need  be 
said  now  is,  that  the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  out  so  important  a  conclusion.  As  it  is  alleged  that 
the  parish  did  not  exist  generally  in  Wales  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical division  till  about  the  fourteenth  century,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  the  system  that  prevailed  up  to  that 
time?  The  answer  is  obvious;  the  remains  of  the  old 
religious  system  before  the  establishment  of  Latin  monas- 
teries. This  is  clear  from  passages  from  Pofe  Nicholas'. 
Valor.  Three  several  priests  are  mentioned  as  serving 
in  one  church,  a  state  of  things  wholly  opposed  to  the 
Latin  ecclesiastical  system,  and  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  as  a  survival  of  the  past.^  Latin  Bishops 
holding  Welsh  sees  were  too  much  engaged  in  securing 
their  hold  upon  their  dioceses  by  establishing  Latin 
monis  as  garrisons  for  the  Church,  to  trouble  them- 
selves greatly  about  "the  inferior  clergy,  the  priests 
and  deacons."  As  long  as  there  were  revenues  that  could 
be  appropriated  when  necessary,  or  churches  that  could 
be  given  as  provisions  for  their  favourites,  the  Latin 
Bishops  of  Welsh  sees  were  not  particular  whether  the 
work  of  the  Church  was  carried  on  by  a  tribal  or  by  a 
parochial  clergy.  The  importance  of  the  change  sub- 
dividing Wales  iato  parishes  was,  that  when  it  was 
accomplished,  all  the  English  laws  and  rules  as  to  parishes, 
the  rights  of  the  incumbent,  the  powers  given  by  law 
to  parish  officers,  applied  to  Wales.  These  were  rights 
and  powers  that  probably  the  Welsh  had  never  heard  of, 
and  which  only  indirectly,  by  the  extension  of  the 
parochial  system,  were  applied  to  their  country.  The 
1  Poim  NicholM'  Valor,  Eeoord  Ed.,  p.  286. 
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effect  of  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII^  extending  to 
Wales  the  then  existing  laws  that  prevailed  in  England, 
and  providing  that  all  laws  passed  for  England  should 
apply  to  Wales,  had,  from  the  division  of  the  country 
into  parishes,  so  far  as  related  to  Church  matters,  a 
wider  and  more  far-reaching  effect  than  any  direct  legisla- 
tion upon  the  matter. 

As  has  been  said,  Welsh  churches  were  in  groups,  and 
these  groups  often  consisted  of  churches  of  different 
ranks.  A  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  Celtic 
Church  has  been  obscured,  if  not  lost  sight  of,  by  the 
fact  that  the  one  term  Church  has  been  used  for  translat- 
ing all  the  different  Welsh  names,  each  of  which  implied 
some  distinction  in  the  position  and  character  of  the 
church.  The  precise  distinction  between  the  different 
terms  for  church  has  long  been,  to  Welsh  antiquaries, 
one  of  the  great  puzzles  connected  with  the  Celtic  Church, 
and  the  puzzle  has  been  made  all  the  greater  by  trying, 
as  has  been  invariably  the  case,  to  find  the  meaning  of 
the  Celtic  terms  from  Latin  customs  or  usages.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  result  has  been  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Better  success  may  be  hoped  for  in 
trying,  by  the  aid  of  the  different  terms  for  churches 
in  the  Irish  laws,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
Welsh  names.  The  Irish  division  was  obviously  based 
on  the  organization  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  which  followed 
the  organization  of  the  tribe  of  the  land,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  kinship  and  tribal  ideas  also  formed  the 
basis  from  which  the  Welsh  churches  derived  their 
classification  and  their  names. 

.  Next  to  the  question  of  church,  the  thorny  question  of 
their  endowment  has  to  be  considered.  No  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtic  Church  is  of  greater  interest  than 
that  of  the  way  the  early  Celtic  churches  were  supported. 
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In  the  Anglican  Church  the  endowments  are  the  remains 
of  what  the  Latin  Chtixch  secured  as  her  property  from 
the  so-called  piety  of  Princes,  in  making  grants  and  en- 
forcing the  ideas  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Latin  Clergy. 
But  the  Celtic  Church,  being  free  from  Papal  rule,  and 
all  its  ideas  and  principles  being  based  on  tribal  organi- 
zation, and  Mnship,    the   rules  and   the    reason  for  en- 
dowment differed  widely  from  those  of  the  Latin  Church. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  passage  in  the  Senchus  Mor  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  are  stated  to  be  "  first-fruits,  firsthngs,  and 
tithes  ";  but  tithes  are  probably  an  interpolation ;  for  if 
the    Senchus   Mor   is    of   anjrfching   like   the   date  usually 
ascribed  to  it,  tithes  as  a  fixed  legal  payment  to  the  clergy 
were  then  unknown  in  Ireland.     The  Senchus  Mor  is  said 
to  be  a  compilation  of  the  sixth  century.    The  first  general 
introduction  of  tithes  into  Ireland  appears  to  have  been 
made   at  the   Council   of   Cashel,   in   1172.     One  of  the 
charges  St.  Bernard  made  against  the  Irish  Church  was 
the  irregular  way  in  which  tithes  were  paid,  and  the  Pope 
made  the    same    complaint  in    his    celebrated   bull.      It 
seems    fairly    certain  that  the    compulsory   payment  of 
tithes    in  Ireland  was    one  of  the  marks  of  the   subju- 
gation   of  the   country  to   the   Latin   Church,   and  was 
not  a  Celtic  mode  of  sustaining  the  clergy.     The  same 
was  also  the  case  in  Wales  ;  as  far  as  tithes  are  concerned, 
they  are  mentioned  in  Hwyel  Dda's  laws,  not  as  a  payment 
to  the  clergy  but  to  the  King,  and  it  was  not  until  a  much 
later  date  that  the  Welsh  clergy  received  any  tithes  as 
a  compulsory  form  of  legal  payment  for  their   support. 
The   other   heads   of   ecclesiastical  endowment — firstlings 
and  first-fruits — stand   on   a  very  different  footing.     As 
practised  in  Ireland,   they  form   a   class   of  endowment 
peculiar  to   the  Celtic  Church,  as   no  other  Church  ever 
claimed  under  these  heads  such  rights  as  were  not  only 
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put  forward,  but  enforced,  by  the  Irish  Celtic  clergy.  It 
was  not  only  a  claim  to  first-fruits  and  firstlings,  as  those 
terms  are  now  understood,  it  was  also  a  claim  to  "  every 
tenth  birth  with  a  lot  between  every  two  sevens,  with 
his  lawful  share  of  his  family  inheritance."  ^  This  claim 
was  made  and  enforced  against  all  families  of  the  tribe ; 
none  escaped,  whether  members  of  the  family  of  the  chief 
or  of  the  serf.  It  is  said  by  some  writers,^  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  enforcing  this  right  was  to  fill  the  Irish  monas- 
teries to  overflowing,  and  so  to  cause  the  great  outburst 
of  missionary  zeal  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

It  is  most  doubtful  if  the  Welsh  clergy  were  ever  in  the 
general  receipt  of  tithes  as  a  source  of  maintenance  as 
was  the  case  in  England.  The  Celtic  Church  in  Wales 
was  originally  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  lands 
which  formed  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint. 
When  the  old  tribal  system  was  broken  up  and  each 
Church  became  independent,  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of 
the  tribe  lands  fell  to  its  share.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
in  many  parts  of  Wales,  the  revenue  of  the  different 
benefices  is  largely  derived,  not  from  tithes,  but  from 
glebe.  The  Welsh  church  possessed  large  endowments, 
but  these  endowments  consisted  far  more  of  rent  than  of 
tithe.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  Liher  Landavensis,  a 
record  compiled  about  1130,  purporting  to  contain  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  gifts  to  the  great  monastery  of  Llandaff. 
It  recites  charter  after  charter  from  the  earliest  time ;  there 
are  plenty  of  gifts  of  lands,  villages,  rents,  all  kinds  of 
rights  and  privileges,  but  no  tithes.  Had  the  Welsh 
Church  of  that  day  had  any  property  in  tithe,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  that  in  some  way  or  another  there  would  not  be 
some  allusion  to  them  in  the  record.     Its  silence  is  the 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Kolls  Ed.,  iii,  41. 
^  Olden  Irish  Church,  73. 
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strongest  possible  evidence  that  the  Welsh  Church  of  that 
day  was  not  a  tithe-owner.  The  Welsh  Church  became 
entitled  to  rents  and  other  annual  payments,  but  their 
origin  was  totally  distinct  from  the  origin  of  tithes,  and 
possesses  a  curious  history  of  its  own,  a  history  that  is 
Tery  characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic 
Church. 

No  account,  howeyer  fragmentary,  of  the  Celtic  Church 
should  fail  to  notice  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures, the  extraordinary  number  of  its  Saints.  Ireland 
has  been  called  the  Isle  of  Saints,  and  there  was  probably 
a  time  when  it  must  hare  been  a  distinction  not  to  be  a 
Saint.  To  use  an  Irish  description,  "  as  many  as  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  are  the  Saints  that  are  therein". 
According  to  the  Latin  use  of  the  term,  the  mere  fact  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  number  is  an  abuse  of  the  word, 
and  this  was  the  way  the  BoUandists  treated  the  Irish 
Saints  when  they  came  to  deal  with  them  in  the  Acta 
Sanctormn.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Welsh  Church, 
the  Welsh  were  fairly  liberal  in  the  way  of  calling  persons 
Saints.  The  total  number  of  Welsh  Saints  is  between 
400  and  500,  but  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
the  ntimber  of  Welsh  Saints  suddenly  collapsed,  and 
from  that  date  the  addition  to  the  list  only  numbered 
some  four.  The  Irish  originally  applied  the  term  Saint 
to  every  Christian,  just  as  we  apply  the  term  Eeverend  to 
every  clergyman.  In  Wales,  it  seems  that  the  term 
Saint  was  restricted  to  those  persons  who  were  members 
of  the  religious  tribe,  without  any  regard  to  holiness 
of  life.  There  were  also  three  great  families,  many  of  the 
members  of  which  were  designated  as  Saints — ^that  of  Caw 
for  North  Wales,  Brychan  for  Mid-Wales,  and  Cunedda  for 
South  Wales.  If  the  tables  given  by  Eees  in  his  Welsh 
ScuiMts  have  any  approach  to  accuracy,  most  of  the  Welsh 
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Saints  traced  their  descent  from  one  or  other  of  these  three 
chiefs.  The  result  well  illustrates  the  different  views 
held  by  the  Celt  and  Latin  on  the  subject.  In  Ireland 
all  Christians  were  Saints;  in  Wales  the  descendants  of 
certain  families  were  Saints;  in  Rome  the  nominees  of 
the  Pope,  and  no  other  persons,  were  Saints  ;  in  the  Latin 
Church  the  term  Saint  is  a  title  of  honour — in  the  opinion 
of  dcTout  Catholics,  the  highest  honour  to  which  a  mortal 
man  could  attain,  and  to  show  this  fact  the  term  was 
almost  always  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person.  Among 
the  Celts  it  was  no  special  distinction  to  be  a  Saint;  a 
man  was  not  thought  more  of  because  he  was  of  one  family 
or  stock  of  descent  than  if  he  was  of  another.  So  the 
term  ceased  to  have  any  particular  honour  attached  to  it, 
and,  in  consequence,  was  not  used.  The  different  views 
as  to  the  qualification  for  Saintship  in  the  two  churches, 
bring  out  in  marked  contrast  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  two  Churches  regarded  religious  matters. 

The  points  above  mentioned  as  illustrating  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  showing  clearly  her 
fundamental  divergencies  from  the  Latin,  are  not  in  any 
way  put  forward  as  exhaustive,  or  even  as  those  of  the 
highest  importance.  They  have  rather  been  selected  as 
bringing  out  most  clearly  the  divergence  of  the  two 
Churches,  the  Latin  and  the  Celt,  and  the  identity  between 
the  two  Churches  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  It  is  true  that 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  great  differences  will  be 
found  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed,  in  the  way  the  religious 
idea  was  worked  out.  But  in  spite  of  these  differences 
the  main  principle  was,  in  each  case,  the  same,  that  the 
tribe,  tribal  life,  and  tribal  custom,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  local  Church.  As  tribal  customs  varied, .  and  that 
they  varied  greatly  in  Wales  the  three  codes  of  Hwyel 
Dda's  laws   clearly   show,  so  the  religious   customs  also 
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varied.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  variation,  the  leading  idea 
was  the  same.  Variations  are  what  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  naturally  expected  to  be  met  with.  A 
central  authority  that  could  have  prescribed  what  obser- 
vances were  to  prevail  might  have  obviated  them,  but 
the  want  o£  this  central  authority  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Celtic  Church.  The  country  was 
split  into  independent  tribes  that  owned  no  common 
superior;  the  Church  was  split  into  independent  mon- 
asteries, which  owned  no  common  head.  The  civil  chaos 
that  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  Wales  till  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  exactly  reproduced  by  the  ecclesiastical  chaos 
that  prevailed  until  the  triumph  of  the  Latin  Church. 
That  triumph  was  mainly  brought  about  by  these  very 
causes :  the  united  Latin  Church  found  the  disunited 
Welsh  an  easy  conquest  in  appearance,  although  from 
the  day  of  the  Conquest  until  now,  the  disgust  of  the 
Welsh  at  the  loss  of  their  greatest  national  institution  has 
never  been  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Yet  the  Welsh  have 
only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  catastrophe.  The 
Welsh  Abbots  gradually  imitated  the  Saxon  Bishops, 
and  endeavoured  to  become  what  the  Saxon  Bishops  pur- 
ported to  be,  great  feudal  lords,  not  content  with  being 
tribal  prelates.  Their  attempts  at  becoming  the  equals  of 
the  Saxon  Bishops  led  the  Welsh  Abbots  to  forget  the 
different  nature  of  the  positions,  the  opposite  ideas  that 
prevailed  as  to  their  rights  and  duties.  In  their  desire 
to  be  great  men  they  made  up  to  the  Latin  Bishops,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  their  own  ruin.  For  the  Welsh 
Church  really  passed  into  Latin  hands,  not  so  much  by 
conquest,  as  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  her  sons.  There 
was  treachery — there  always  is  in  Welsh  matters^ — but  the 
treachery  was  not  designed.  It  was  ambition,  not  betrayal, 
that  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Welsh  Church. 
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It  was  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Latin  triumphed  oyer  the  Celtic  Church. 
Still  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  regret  at  seeing  a  Church 
that  did  so  much  for  these  Islands  succumb  to  an  alien 
body.  But  the  time  had  come  for  a  change.  The  Celtic 
Church  could  no  longer  continue  to  do  her  work,  for 
the  simple  reason,  her  work  was  done.  What  was  re- 
quired, both  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  was  not  a  collection  of 
independent  tribes,  each  with  an  independent  Church,  but 
the  strong  hand  of  an  Imperial  ruler,  a  central  authority 
in  Church  and  State,  that  knew  what  was  right,  and  had 
the  courage  to  enforce  it.  In  Church  matters,  Ireland 
found  this  strong  hand  in  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  and  in 
consequence  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  most 
loyal  and  faithful  daughter  of  the  Latin  communion. 
Unfortunately,  in  matters  of  State  she  did  not  find  the 
same  strong  hand,  and  the  result  has  been,  and  contiaues 
to  be,  what  it  always  must  when  the  executiye  Govern- 
ment is  weak  and  afraid  to  do  its  duty.  Anarchy.  In 
Wales,  the  results  were  exactly  transposed.  She  found  a 
strong  central  power  ia  the  State,  a  strong  hand  to  enforce 
law  and  order  in  temporal  matters,  and  she  became,  and 
for  years  continued  to  be,  the  most  orderly  and  peace- 
ful country  ruled  over  by  the  British  Crown.  In  ecclesi- 
astical matters  the  strong  hand  of  the  Pope  was  replaced 
by  the  feeble  hand  of  the  Ajiglican  establishment,  a  rule 
at  once  corrupt,  weak,  and  possessing  no  real  authority. 
So  that  instead  of  Wales  becoming  happy  and  contented, 
instead  of  her  having  a  strong  church — because  a  national 
church ;  for  want  of  a  competent  central  authority  she 
has  been  allowed  to  drift  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Anglican 
Bishops  until  she  has  passed  tmder  the  sway  of  number- 
less sects,  and  into  the  power  of  countless  schisms. 


OHAPTEE    II. 
THE    TEIBAL    SYSTEM. 


As  the  Tribal  System  of  the  Celts  not  only  formed  the 
basis  of  all  their  organizations,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
but  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  differences  between 
their  Church  and  the  Latin,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  country  to 
the  Celtic  Church,  to  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  such 
system  really  was.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
Celtic  tribal  system  was  anything  peculiar  to  the  Celts. 
So  far  as  research  has  yet  gone,  the  main  features  of  that 
tribal  system  were  the  same  among  all  Aryan  peoples. 
There  was  infinite  variety  in  the  details  of  tribal  society 
arising  from  local  circumstances,  but  the  structure  of 
the  tribe  remained  the  same,  whether  it  dwelt  in  these 
islands,  on  the  continent  of  Europe^  or  in  the  wilds  of 
Asia.  The  real  peculiarity  among  the  Celtg  was,  that  they 
dealt  with  Christianity  as  if  it  had  been  any  other  tribal 
custom.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  rehgious  rites,  though 
some  were  of  a  most  debased  kind ;  yet  none  of  these  rites 
were,  or  claimed  to  be,  of  universal  application.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  the  peculiar,  the  hereditary,  property 
of  each  particular  tribe.  A  contest  between  rival  tribes 
usually  involved  the  question  whether  the  gods  of  the 
one  tribe  or  the  other  were  most  powerftd,  and  the 
conquered  tribe  had  to  admit  the  supremacy  of,  if  not  to 
adopt,  the  gods  of  the  conquerors. 

The  Latia  missionaries  taught  not  merely  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  religion  over  the  religion  of  the  particular 
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tribe  to  which  the  missionary  was  preaching,  hut  its 
superiority  over  all  other  religions  whatever.  They 
claimed,  ia  fact,  universal  spiritual  dominion  for  their 
creed, — a  claim  which  was  quite  opposed  to -the  then 
existing  ideas  of  the  Celtic  trihes,  and  probably  went 
further  than  the  views  of  any  other  religious  system. 
For  some  cause  this  doctrine  of  universal  dominion,  if  it 
was  preached  to,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Celts  in  these 
islands.  It  may  be  that  from  their  isolated  position  their 
horizon  was  limited,  and  they  failed  to  grasp  the  theory 
of  a  world-wide  rehgion.  It  may  be  that  the  early 
preachers  of  Christianity  to  this  country,  not  coming 
direct  from  Eome,  not  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  universal 
dominion  of  Eome,  the  "  imp  erium  sine  fine",  considered 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  Christianity  was  all 
that  they  required,  and  rested  satisfied  with  that.  In 
any  event  this  was,  in  most  cases,  all  they  obtained. 
Among  the  Celts,  therefore,  Christianity  took  the  place 
of  the  local  religion  of  the  converted  tribe,  whatever  that 
particular  form  of  paganism  may  have  been,  and  did  not, 
at  first,  aspire  to  anything  more.  The  position,  therefore, 
was  on  one  hand  the  local  religion  of  certain  tribes,  on 
the  other  what  professed  to  be  a  new  religion,  but 
which  was  opposed  by  another  form  of  the  same  religion, 
which  claimed  not  to  be  the  possession  or  privilege  of 
any  tribe  or  people  but  of  all  manMnd.  The  position  is 
exactly  stated  by  Cicero  when  he  urges  the  claim  of  one 
universal  law ;  there  were  not  to  be  different  laws  in  each 
country  or  district,  one  at  one  place  and  one  at  another, 
but  his  ideal  was  one  law  for  all  nations  and  countries 
wherever  they  were,  and  under  whatever  rule  they  lived.^ 

^  "  Non  erit  alia  lex  EoruEe  alia  Athenis  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac  sed  et 
omnes  gentes  et  omni  tempore  mia  lex  et  sempiterna  et  immortalis  oon- 
tiuebit." — Cicero,  Wragmen  de  Mejmb, 
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The  two  ideas  could  not  fail  to  come  into  conflict.  In 
order  to  understand  the  struggle,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  organization  of  the  tribe,  so  as  to  realize 
how  its  religion  was  interwoTen  into  its  system. 

Although  the  structure  of  the  Celtic  tribe  in  its  main 
features  is  the  same  wherever  it  is  met  with,  yet  there  are 
infinite  varieties  of  detail,  not  merely  between  the  Irish 
and  Welsh,  and  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  tribes,  but  also 
among  the  different  tribes  that  peopled  Ireland  and  those 
which  occupied  Wales.  These  diversities  in  Wales  seem 
to  have  been  increased,  by  the  fact  that  from  time  to 
time  incursions  were  made  either  by  Irish,  or  Scotch,  or 
other  invaders  into  Wales.  In  their  final  form  the  details 
of  Welsh  tribal  life  were  a  mixture  from  various  sources, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  parts  were  really  im- 
ported, and  what  derived  from  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

The  Celtic  tribes  were  groups  of  families  united  by 
blood  relationship.  To  a  great  extent  they  were  free  from 
Homan  influences,  but  the  limits  of  this  freedom  is  a 
matter  that  is  open  to  question.  This  was  more  the 
case  in  Ireland  than  in  Wales,  for  the  Welsh  laws  contain 
greater  traces  of  Eoman  institutions  and  ideas  than  the 
Irish.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
traces  of  Eome  are  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh  laws,  but 
that  the  traces  are  not  much  more  general,  having  regard 
to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Wales.  This  is,  however, 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  on  or  about  the 
date  of  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country 
Wales  was  over-run  by  a  horde  of  Picts  or  Northmen, 
who  swept  away  what  then  existed  or  remained  of  Roman 
institutions,  and  introduced  their  own  customs  and  habits. 
The  conquest  of  Wales,  by  Cunedda  and  his  sons,  has 
probably  had  more  effect  in  shaping  Welsh  customs  and 
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ideas  than  is  usually  recognized.  Between  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  and  the  middle  of  the  sixth,  from  400 
to  660,  a  moTement  took  place  which  has  had  the  most 
far-reaching  results  in  Wales.  It  is  usually  said  that  to 
Wales  the  ancient  British  fled  for  refuge  from  the  Eomans 
and  the  Saxons,  and  that  it  is  to  Wales  recourse  must  be 
had  for  the  knowledge  of  the  native  British  and  their 
customs.  But  whUe  this  procedure  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  order  of  things  it  would  prove  fruitless. 
For,  in  fact,  it  was  not  the  case  that  Wales  was  peopled 
with  the  native  British  tribes ;  Wales  became  the  battle 
ground  of  two  rival  Celtic  races,  both  of  whom  were 
strangers  to  the  land.  Most  of  the  west  of  Wales  was 
occupied  by  the  Gwyddel  or  Irish  immigrants,  the  Cymry 
being  confined  to  the  east,  and  forming  a  line  separating 
the  Grwyddel  from  the  Saxons.  "A  line  drawn  from 
Conway  on  the  north  to  Swansea  in  the  south  would 
separate  the  two  races  of  the  Gwyddyl  and  the  Cymry  on 
the  west  and  on  the  east.  In  North  Wales  the  Cymry 
possessed  Powys,  with  the  Gwyddyl  in  Gwynned,  and  Mona, 
or  Anglesea.  In  South  Wales  the  Cymry  possessed  Gwent 
and  Morganwg,  with  the  Gwyddyl  in  Djiei — Brecon  being 
occupied  by  the  mysterious  Brychan  and  his  family."^ 
These  three  groups,  the  original  inhabitants,  the  North- 
men, and  the  Irish  immigrants,  had  various  differences 
in  their  systems  and  organizations,  and  probably  in  their 
religions.  It  took  a  long  time  to  fuse  into  one  whole  these 
three  discordant  elements,  even  if  the  fusion  was  ever 
brought  about.  The  modern  idea  of  an  old  Welsh  nation 
comprising  aU  the  tribes  of  Wales,  each  of  these  three 
races  would  have  eagerly  repudiated.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  this  divergence  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
the  diiferent  races  in  Wales,  as  it  led  to  important  results. 
^  Skene,  Ancient  Boolis  of  Wales,  vol.  i,  p.  43. 
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If  Nennius  is  to  be  relied  upon,  there  were  settlements  of 
Scotti  or  Picts  in  different  parts  of  Dimetia  or  South 
Wales  before  the  invasion  of  Cunedda/  and  it  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  Welsh  history  to  determine  whether 
these  settlements  were  vestiges  of  the  original  inhabitants 
or  deposits  from  the  various  hostile  invasions  of  the 
country.  About  400,  or  a  little  later,  an  invasion  of 
Wales  from  the  north  took  place,  the  Scotti  were  driven 
out  of  Djfed,  Gower,  and  Kedgueli,  by  Cunedda  "  et  a 
filiis  ejus."  In  the  Welsh  genealogies  it  is  usually  said 
that  Cunedda  had  eight  sons.  In  the  Qenealogia  in  ISTennius 
is  added  that  they  came  "  de  parte  sinistrali  id  est  de 
regions  quce  vacatur  Manau  Guotodin."  '  It  may  well  be 
that  the  so-called  sons  were  not  actual  children,  but  the 
chiefta:ns  of  the  tribes  Cunedda,  or  even  the  tribesmen, 
brought  with  him  and  over  which  he  claimed  sovereignity. 
The  result  of  the  invasion  was  that  Cunedda  and  his  sons 
established  themselves  in  South  and  West  Wales,  sweeping 
all  before  them.  There  never  appears  to  have  been  any 
rally  of  the  then  inhabitants  from,  this  invasion.  So  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  traces  of  tribal  customs  and  ideas 
now  to  be  met  with  in  Wales,  at  least  such  as  are  found  in 
the  Dimetian  code,  are  those  introduced  into  the  country 
by  Cunedda  and  his  sons,  rather  than  those  that  were  then 
already  in  existence,  that  is,  that  they  are  more  Pictish 
than  Cymric.  What  the  latter  were  it  is  hard  to  say,  as 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  anything  of  an  earlier  date  than 
Cunedda's  invasion  has  survived  to  us.  The  importance 
of  this  consideration  will  be  felt  when  considering  the 
descriptions    of  the  Latin  writers   as  to    the   habits   and 

"■  "Filii  autem  Lietham  obtinuerunt  in  regione  Dimetorum  et  in  aliis 
regionibus  id  est  Guir  et  Cetgueli  donee  expulsi  sunt  a  Cnneda  et  a  filiis 
ejas  ab  omnibus  Brittaniois  regionibus."— Nennins,  Hist.  JBrit.,  §    14. 

^  Nennius'  liistoria  Britonum,  §  62. 
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customs  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Wales.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  an  accurate  description  of 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  after 
Cunedda's  invasion.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Romans  ever 
came  into  such  close  contact  with  the  Plots,  except  in  the 
way  of  fighting,  as  to  be  able  to  give  any  reliable  account 
of  their  customs  or  habits,  and  it  is  to  the  Picts,  not  to 
the  Cymry,  we  have  to  look  for  such  habits  and  customs 
as  existed  among  the  peoples  of  South  and  West  Wales. 
So  that  the  descriptions  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  should  not 
be  pressed  too  far,  and  accepted  as  accounts  of  what 
the  customs  of  the  peoples  we  have  to  deal  with  were. 
There  is  the  further  question  as  to  the  extent  of  Mnian's 
labours  among  the  Picts,  how  far  he  converted  them,  and 
how  far  they  relapsed  into  Paganism ;  and  also  there 
may  be  a  question  whether  Cunedda  was  a  Pagan  or 
Christian ;  and  even  if  it  is  assumed  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  Christianity  had  an  existence  in  Wales 
before  his  invasion,  whether  the  result  of  his  conquests 
was  not  either  to  efface  all  traces  of  Christianity,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  original  Christianity  of  the  Welsh,  and  bring 
in  that  of  the  Plots  ?  It  must  also  be  remem.bered  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  Brychan  and  Cunedda  represented 
different  races,  different  tribes,  different  ideas,  different 
religious  rites,  and  different  sets  of  Saints. 

The  key  to  a  good  deal  of  early  Welsh  history  lies  in 
these  divisions  of  the  country,  and  their  great  importance  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  the  Welsh  laws  began  to 
pass  from  the  point  of  oral  tradition  to  that  of  writing, 
the  country  was  so  divided  into  groups  of  tribes  that  three 
separate  codes  were  necessary.  The  variations  in  these 
codes  are  often  regarded  as  not  of  any  great  importance ; 
but  this  is  not  so,  for  they  represent  and  perpetuate  the 
fact  that,   although   in   their  main   features   their  codes 
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were  very  similar,  yet  in  details  the  customs  of  the  Welsh 
tribes  differed  widely,  and  these  diiferences  were  most 
prohably  the  result  of  the  diverse  origin  of  the  peoples 
who  were  subject  to  the  Venedotian,  Dimetian,  and 
Gwentian  codes,  and  it  is  from  these  sources  we  have  to 
find  out  who-  and  what  the  different  peoples  were.  Unless 
the  effects  due  to  the  invasion  of  Cunedda,  the  influence 
of  Brychan,  and  the  influence  of  Irish  settlers,  are  clearly 
recognized  and  kept  in  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  properly 
understand  either  the  tribal  history  or  the  early  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Wales.  To  each  of  these  causes, 
variations  both  in  the  tribal  and  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion are  to  be  attributed.  The  ecclesiastical  question  will 
be  subsequently  dealt  with ;  the  effect  on  the  tribal 
system  of  these  different  elements  has  now  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

its  great  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  basis  of  the  Welsh,  and  of  most,  if  not  all,  Celtic 
tribal  systems  was  blood  relationship.  In  Wales  the  tie 
of  blood  relationship  seems  to  have  been  more  relied  on 
than  elsewhere.  The  communities  were  composed  of 
actual  or  reputed  relations,  aU  related,  in  a  very  near 
degree,  by  a  real  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  that  is, 
the  heads  of  the  different  households  which  made  up  the 
community,  whether  tribe,  -village,  or  family,  were  all 
closely  related  to  each  other.  If  a  man  did  not  come 
within  the  prescribed  limit  of  relationship  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  community,  but  was  a  stranger;  and,  as  a 
stranger,  he  was  prima  facie  an  enemy,  and  therefore  a 
person  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  "■  The  stranger",  says  Sir.H.  Maine,  "  was  an 
enemy  to  be  slain,  or  spoiled,  or  hated,  as  much  as  the 
wild  beastfe  upon  which  the  tribe  made  war,  as  belonging 
indeed  to  the  craftiest  and  cruellest  order  of  wild  animals. 
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It  would  scarcely  be  too  strong  an  assertion  that  the  dogs 
which  followed  the  camp  had  more  in  common  with  it 
than  the  tribesman  of  an  alien  and  unrelated  tribe."  ^ 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  some  faint  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  condition  of  "Wales  divided  up  into  the  territories 
of  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  and  communities.  Each  re- 
tained its  own  ideas,  customs,  and  peculiarities;  each 
regarded  its  neighbour's  belongings  with  contempt,  or 
rather,  with  hatred ;  each  was  ready  to  fight  its  neighbour ' 
at  any  moment  and  on  the  smallest  provocation.  Relation- 
ship was,  in  these  early  societies,  everything.  One  of 
the  marks  or  tests  of  relationship  was  community  of 
religion,  the  right  to  participate  in  the  same  religious 
ceremonies,  to  commemorate  the  same  ancestor.  So  one 
effect  that  the  tribal  system  had  on  Christianity  was  that 
each  tribe  that  adopted  it  endeavoured  to  retain  it  for  its 
own  exclusive  use.  To  admit  its  neighbour  to  participate 
in  its  religious  rites  was  to  admit  the  existence  of  some 
relationship  or  tie  between  them.  Such  an  admission 
was  a  mark  of  subjection  to  which  the  pride  of  race,  the 
honour  of  the  ancestor,  or  the  rivalry  of  adjoining, com- 
munities, would  never  submit.  If  a  rival  tribesman  became 
a  Christian,  he  did  not,  in  Celtic  opinion,  become  a  brother, 
or  possessed  of  the  same  religion.  To  prevent  his  doing 
so,  the  Christianity  of  the  one  tribe  was  purposely  made 
to  differ  from  that  of  another.  It  would  have  been  an 
outrage  to  the  ancestors  of  a  tribe  to  admit  that  persons 
other  than  their  descendants  could  share  in  their  worship ; 
and  if  the  same  form  of  Christianity  had  been  adopted 
by  each  tribe,  they  would  be  doing  precisely  what  in  their 
belief  was  most  objectionable.  Therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  diversities  in  religious  rites  and  customs  arose,  their 
object  being  to  enable  the  tribes  to  have  the  advantages  of 
1  Early  Institutions,  p.  65. 
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the  wondrous  miraculous  power  possessed,  or  supposed  to  be 
possessed,  by  the  Saint  or  missionary,  without  having  or 
practising  the  same  religion  which  was  held  and  practised 
by  their  hated  neighbours.  What  extent  of  difference 
was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  said  that  one  Christian 
tribe  did  not  practise  the  same  religious  rites  as  another, 
is  very  hard  to  say  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  that  the  variations 
were  more  in  ritual  than  in  creed,  in  ceremony  than  in 
faith.  We  know  so  little  of  the  early  Celtic  Christians, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  certain  as  to  their  religious 
observances,  but  there  are  indications  that  between  the 
tribes  when  converted  there  was  considerable  rivalry. 
How  far  this  acted  on  their  rehgion  is  not  clear,  but  it 
must  have  had  some  bearing  on  the  matter;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  differences  and  rivalries  were  really  the 
results,  not  of  variations  in  the  Christianity  they  received, 
but  in  the  amount  of  the  old  Paganism  they  retained. 
This  would  tend  to  create  very  great  distinctions,  and  form 
a  ground  for  saying  that  different  tribes  did  not  possess 
the  same  religion,  nor  practise  the  same  rites. 

In ,  all  of  the  Celtic  tribes  the  tie  of  kinship,  or  blood 
relationship,  was  the  one  which  held  them  together.  In 
the  Welsh,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  tie  was  closer  than  in 
the  Irish ;  that  is,  in  the  Welsh  the  kinship  was  more 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Irish  more  a  matter  of  faith.  In 
the  Welsh,  all  the  heads  of  the  households  were,  at  first, 
actual  blood  relations  ;  in  the  Irish,  they  vere  relations  in 
theory,  but  the  precise  degree  had  become  more  difficult 
to  state.  This  is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the 
period  at  which  our  records  of  the  Welsh  tribes  begin, 
disclose  an  earlier  phase  in  point  of  development,  not 
necessarily  in  point  of  time,  -than  the  Irish.  For, 
gradually,  in  the  Welsh,  as  well  as  in,  the  Irish,  the  re- 
lationship became  a  matter  of  tribal   faith    embodied  in 
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the  legends  that  were  preserved  as  the  records  of  the  trihe. 
But,  whether  in  fact  or  in  theory,  whether  real  or  tradi- 
tional, this  idea  of  blood  relationship, — of  aU  tribesmen 
being  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  so  actually 
related, — formed  the  basis  upon  which  Celtic  society 
rested,  and  the  only  systejn  on  which  it  was  organized. 
The  connection  of  the  tribe  with  the  land  came  at  a  later 
date ;  at  first  the  tribe  was  nomadic,  "  a  band  of  brothers  " 
in  a  literal  sense,  wandering  about  the  country  where  they 
pleased,  and  as  they  pleased.  It  is  most  probable  that 
many  of  the  so-called  incursions  that  are  recorded  in  early 
Welsh  history  are  merely  the  movements  of  the  tribes  in 
their  wanderings,  before  they  definitely  settled  down  within 
fixed  limits  and  on  a  defined  tract  of  country  that 
ultimately  became  regarded  as  their  own  territory. 

Both  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland  the  earliest  records  take  us 
back  to  a  time  when,  at  least,  some  of  the  tribes,  probably 
the  most  important,  had  certainly  become  fixed  dwellers 
on  the  territory  on  which  they  were  settled,  and  to 
which  there  was  some  vague  idea  of  boundaries,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  tribe.  Soon 
after  this  stage  was  reached,  an  entirely  new  set  of 
ideas  arose.  Up  till  this  time  the  tie  that  had  held  the 
tribe  together  was  merely  blood  relationship,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  it,  conununity  of  religious  rites ;  a  relation 
had  a  right  to  the  aid  and  help  of  relations  to  protect 
himself  against  outside  enemies,  and  all  the  tribesmen 
would  protect  the  memory  of  their  ancestor,  as  a  matter 
of  duty  and  conscience.  These  rights  were,  however, 
merely  personal,  simply  protective  rights.  But  when  the 
tribe  became  the  owners  of  territory  a  great  change  took 
place ;  a  definite  area  of  land  became  the  property  of  the 
tribe,  how  was  it  to  be  dealt  with  ?  The  answer  was, 
that  as  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  and  to  the  tribe  alone,  only 
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the  tribesmen  would  he  allowed  to  use  it,  to  turn  out  their 
cattle  on  it ;  and  later  each  household  obtained  a  right  to 
take  from  it  a  crop  for  its  own  use,'  when  this  crop  had 
been  taken,  the  land  cropped  reverted  to  the  common 
stock.  It  by  no  means  followed  that  the  same  part  of  the 
territory  was  culti-vated  each  year.  For  the  present  the 
great  point  was,  that  only  tribesmen,  that  is,  relations, 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  land.  At  first,  the  tie 
that  bound  the  tribe  together  was  the  duty  of  blood 
relations  to  defend  each  other,  and  the  memory  of  the 
common  ancestor.  Next,  the  tie  became  more  of  a  defensive 
nature, — the  duty  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  a  tract 
of  land  to  unite  for  common,  defence.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  upon  blood  relationship  other  links  were  forged 
— ^mutual  pi-otection  and  mutual  rights.  This  new  idea 
of  mutual  protection  very  soon  entered  most  forcibly  into 
ti-ibal  development,  and  almost  eclipsed  the  original 
idea  of  the  tie  of  blood  relationship  being  the  basis  of 
tribal  society.  The  tribe  was  to  a  great  extent  re-organised 
upon  these  new  ideas,  which  played  the  most  important 
part  in  the  later  tribal  development.  But  stUl  the  old  idea 
of  blood  relationship  was  never  entirely  effaced ;  it  always, 
in  name,  continued  to  form  the  chief  featui-e,  but  no 
longer  the  exclusive  feature,  of  the  tribal  organization. 
To  be  entitled  to  tribal  rights,  that  is,  the  rights  arising 
from  and  connected  with  the  tribal  land,  a  man  must 
be  a  ti'ibesman :  he  could  be  a  tribesman  if  he  was,  in 
fact  or  in  theory,  descended  from  the  common  ancestor, 
in  other  words,  a  blood  relation  by  birtli,  or  one  who 
had  become  a  blood  relation  by  some  recognized  means, 
and  so  a  member  of  the  tribe.  These  means  were 
usually,  if  not  a  religious  ceremony,  at  least  based  on 
religious  ideas. 

It  is   at  this  point  that  the   great   difficulties    of  the 
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subject  begin.  Are  the  artificial  modes  of  becoming  a 
tribesman,  of  recognition  as  a  descendant  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor,  part  of  the  original  Celtic  ideas,  or  do 
they  arise  from  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  influences 
that  have  so  modified  and  transformed  all  the  early 
ideas  of  tribal  society?  Is  the  artificial  extension  of 
the  tribe  only  a  trace  of  the  Eoman  idea  of  the  family 
as  developed  by  adoption,  or  is  it  the  Christian  idea 
deyeloped  by  the  religious  notion  of  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship of  all  Christians  ?  Is  the  tribal  idea  of  development 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Eoman  theory  of  adoption,  or 
the  Christian  idea  of  baptism  ?  It  is  very  difficult  to  give 
any  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions;  probably  the 
Christian  notion  is  moulded  on  the  Eoman  idea  of  family, 
for  no  one  who  has  ever  read  any  old  Eoman  lawyer,  such 
as  Gaius  and  his  account  of  the  ceremony  of  adoption, 
but  may  be  trusted  to  name  the  sources  from  which  a 
large  part  of  the  Christian,  or  rather  the  Pauline,  doctrine 
of  baptism,  and  its  effects  is  taken.  But  whether  the 
notion  of  incorporating  a  stranger  into  a  tribe  or  family  is 
an  original  notion  among  the  Celts,  or  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Eome,  or  of  Christianity,  or  both,  is  a  much 
wider  and  more  difficult  question.  For  the  present  pur- 
pose, and  one  on  which  here  no  definite  conclusions  need 
be  expressed,  the  great  importance  of  the  matter  is  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  process,  a  religious  process, 
existed  before  the  conversion  of  the  Celts  to  Christianity, 
whereby  persons  not  blood  relations  could  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  blood  relations,  and  be  admitted  to  be  members 
of  the  tribe.  It  was  this  idea  which  the  Christian  mission- 
aries utilized  so  much  in  building  up  the  Church  under 
the  name  of  the  "Tribe  of  the  Saint".  The  more  the 
subject  is  considered  the  closer  the  resemblance  will  be 
found  between  the  different  ways  in  which  strangers  were 
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allowed  to  become  members  of  the  tribe  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  the  saint. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  dif&oulty  to  trace  the  steps  in 
the  development  of  this  idea  of  artificial  expansion  of  the 
tribe.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  points  out,  the  Celtic  tribe 
originally  was  not  a  tribe  in  our  sense  of  the  term  ia  its 
extended  meaning,  nor  the  modern  family,  or  group  or 
groups  of  descendants  from  a  living  ancestor,  but  the 
"  Sept ".  It  is  a  body  of  kinsmen  whose  progenitor  is  no 
longer  living,  but  whose  descent  from  him  is  a  reality, 
and  neither  a  myth  nor  a  fiction.^  This,  he  states,  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  Indian  "  joint  undivided  family  " 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  joint  in  food,  joint  in  worship, 
and  joint  in  estate,  who  formed  that  assemblage  of 
persons  who  would  have  joined  in  the  sacrifice  at  the 
funeral  of  some  common  ancestor,  if  he  had  died  in  their 
lifetime.  If  this  is,  as  it  seems  to  be,  a  correct  definition 
of  the  Celtic  tribe,  the  story  of  its  development  becomes 
a  history  of  the  way  by  which  persons  who  were  not 
descendants  of  the  common  ancestor  could  qualify  them- 
selves to  become  such.  Probably  the  process  was  a 
gradual  one.  It  is  clear  that  in  comparatively  early  times 
there  was  some  form  of  ceremony  by  which  the  child  of 
a  woman  of  the  tribe  by  a  man,  not  a  tribesman,  could  be 
admitted  into  the  tribe;  that  is,  that  the  tie  of  agnatic 
relationship  could  be  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 
When  once  this  relaxation  was  allowed,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  to  organize  the  admission  of  other  strangers. 
Then  came  Christianity,  teaching  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
were  capable  of  admission  into  the  tribe  of  the  saint,  as  all, 
being  the  children  of  God,  were  agnatic  relations.  So,  as 
a  religious  ceremony  (baptism)  being  all  that  was  required 
for  the  one,  a  religious  ceremony  would  suffice  for  the  other. 
'  Ea/rly  InstitutioTis,  p»  105. 
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The  effect  of  Christianity  was,  therefore,  to  enlarge  the 
ideas  of  the  Celt  as  to  the  lay  tribe,  by  the  mode  it  applied 
to  the  admission  of  members  to  the  tribe  of  the  saint. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  what  were  the 
means  and  what  the  conditions  under  which  persons 
who  were  not  tribesmen  could  become  such.  The  first 
instance  in  which  it  appears  that  the  rules  were  relaxed 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  tribe  itself,  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  the  women  of  the  tribe.  A  woman  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  generally  capable  of  being  admitted  to 
tribal  rights  herself,  yet  she  could  transmit  to  her  children 
the  capability  of  becoming  tribesmen.  As  the  rule  of 
agnatic  relationship  prevailed,  the  children  of  a  woman 
by  a  man  who  was  not  a  tribesman  were  strangers,  and 
no  relations  to  the  tribe.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  that  this 
is  obviously  a  fragment  of  Roman  law  incorporated  into 
the  Welsh  codes,  but  on  further  consideration  it  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  that  it  is  so.  The  position  of  women 
among  the  Celts  was  rather  that  of  chattels  than  of  per- 
sons possessing  rights.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  the  tribe — 
to  its  fighting  power — if  the  sons  of  the  women  of  the  tribe 
were  not  made  in  some  way  capable  of  being  admitted  to 
it,  while  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  hostile  tribe  to  which 
the  father  belonged  if  that  tribe  could  claim  them.  So, 
probably,  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  weaken  their 
enemies,  the  rule  was  adopted  that  the  children  of  a 
woman  of  the  tribe  could  be  admitted  to  it ;  and  although 
it  resembles  the  old  Eoman  rule,  it  is  far  from  clear  it  is 
derived  from  it.  More  likely  it  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  self-preservation.  The  rule  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Venedotian  code.'  "  According  to  the  men  of  Grwynedd,  a 
woman  is  not  to  have  tribal  rights  {ny  dyly  Gwreic  trev 
tat),  for  two  rights  are  not  to  centre  in  the  same  person, 
^  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  i,  175, 
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those  are  the  tribal  rights  of  the  husband  and  her  own ; 
and  since  she  is  not  to  have  tribal  rights  she  is  not  to  be 
given  in  marriage  except  where  her  sons  can  obtain  tribal 
rights,  and  if  she  be  given,  her  sons  are  to  have  tribal 
rights  through  the  mother."  Here  the  rule  and  the  reason 
for  the  rule  is  stated.  The  same  person  is  not  to  have  two 
sets  of  religious  obKgations,  those  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
father  and  of  the  mother.  If  the  woman  transmitted  tribal 
rights  this  would  be  the  case.  She  has,  therefore,  no 
right  of  transmission  as  long  as  she  keeps  in  the  tribe, 
but  once  she  goes  outside  the  tribe,  then,  that  the  tribe 
may  not  be  a  sufferer  and  lose  so  many  able-bodied  men, 
she  can  with  certain  exceptions  give  her  sons  the  right 
to  become  members  of  the  family  to  which  she  belongs. 
The  exceptions  are  curious  and  bear  out  the  view  here 
stated.  The  first  is  when  she  is  allowed  to  marry  a 
stranger  {alltud),  here  the  sons  would  not  belong  to  the 
tribe,  but  their  rights  are  reserved ;  as  it  was  probably 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  tribal  duty,  the  tribesmen  allowing 
the  women  to  marry  a  stranger.  But  this  dereliction 
from  duty  was  not  to  prejudice  the  tribe,  or,  it  may  be 
that  the  woman  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  that  the  tribe 
disposed  of  her  as  they  would  of  any  other  chattel  for 
their  own  advantage;  they  could  not  to  gain  a  private 
advantage,  do  away  with  or  affect  the  rights  of  the  tribe. 
The  second  case  was  where  the  woman  was  violated  by  a 
stranger,  and  had  a  son  in  consequence ;  the  son  was  not 
to  lose  his  right  to  be  admitted  to  his  mother's  tribe. 
Here  the  same  rule  would  prevail  as  in  the  first  case,  or 
perhaps  the  further  rule,  that  as  ,she  was  not,  or  rather 
the  tribe  were  not,  consenting  parties,  there  was  no  change 
in  the  woman's  position  or  rights,  or  in  those  of  the  tribe. 
The  third  case  was  where  a  woman  was  given  as  a  hostage, 
and  while  she  was  a  hostage  she  la.dA  a  son  by  a  stranger. 
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At  the  first  glance  this  again  looks  like  a  fragment  of  the 
Roman  law  of  postliminium,  but  here  again  it  was  probably 
not  so ;  the  woman  was  only  given  for  a  specific  purpose 
by  the  tribe,  and  probably  for  their  advantage;  they 
could  not,  by  this,  prejudice  or  affect  the  rights  of  the 
tribe,  so  here  her  children  were  allowed  to  come  into  the 
mother's  tribe  if  they  pleased.  If  the  woman  voluntarily 
gave  herself  up  to  a  stranger,  she  could  transmit  no  rights 
to  her  children.'  In  the  former  case  it  was  by  an  involun- 
tary act  of  the  woman,  her  children  were  not  bom  into  tribal 
rights,  so  the  law  protected  those  rights ;  but  when  the 
woman  of  her  own  free  wiU  abandoned  her  tribe  and  went 
to  a  stranger  she  became  as  if  she  was  dead,  and  had 
severed  for  ever  aU  her  rights  with  the  tribe  in  which  she 
was  born.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  in  considering 
this  matter,  what  the  rights  the  mother  transmitted  were ; 
they  were  not  the  right  of  inheritance,  not  the  right  to 
become  the  owner  of  any  specific  property,  but  merely  the 
right  to  be  admitted  into  the  tribe,  to  become  a  member 
of  a  certain  community.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  of 
membership  conferred  certain  consequential  rights ;  it  is 
equally  true  that  membership  involved  certain  duties,  and 
might  or  might  not  be  an  advantage.  It  will  be  also 
noticed  that  the  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  tribe  did  not 
turn  at  all  on  the  question  of  legitimacy — it  belonged 
equally  to  a  legitimate  or  an  illegitimate  son ;  and  this 
goes  to  show  that  the  custom  is  probably  earlier  than  the 
contact  either  with  Roman  law  or  with  the  Latin  Church. 
The  question  of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  birth,  in  or 
out  of  wedlock,  so  far  as  the  right  to  be  admitted  a 
tribesman  went,  seems  never  to  have  troubled  the  early 
Celts.  All  they  looked  at  was  the  fact  of  paternity,  not 
the  circumstances  of  it.  Such  a  state  of  things  goes  to 
'  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  177. 
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prove  that  it  existed  certainly  before  Christian  teaching, 
probably  before  the  influence  of  Eoman  Law. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  step  in  the  relaxation 
of  the  tribal  rule  allowing  certain  of  the  children  of  a 
woman  of  the  tribe  to  have  the  same  right  of  admission 
to  the  tribe  as  if  their  father  had  been  a  tribesman. 

The  next  extension  was  made  in  analogy  to  this,  and  is 
one  of  the  instances  of  that  remarkable  system  which 
gained  such  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  Celts,  and  especially 
of  the  Irish  Celts — fosterage. 

In  the  SencJms  Mor  it  is  stated  that  therein  were 
promulgated  the  four  laws,  the  first  of  which  is  said  to  be 
the  law  of  fosterage,^  and  which  law  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  tracts  of  Irish  law.°  In  "Wales,  fosterage  was 
used  as  a  means  by  which  persons  who  were  strangers  to  a 
tribe  could  be  qualified  to  be  admitted  to  it.  "  If,"  says 
the  Dimetian  Code,^  "  a  serf  {taeog)  takes  the  son  of  a 
freeman  (breyr)  to  foster  with  the  King's  permission,  such 
a  foster-son  is  to  participate  in  the  inheritance  of  the  serf, 
like  one  of  his  own  sons."  Thus  it  appears  that  fosterage, 
so  far  as  succession  to  property  went,  placed  the  fostered 
child  in  the  same  position  as  the  natural  child,  in  fact, 
the  family  of  the  serf  included  all  children,  whether  natural 
or  fostered.  This  is  further  shown  from  a  passage  in  the 
Oyvreithiau  GyTnru*  which,  although  of  much  later  date, 
yet  goes  to  prove  how  deeply  the  tie  of  fosterage  had 
become  engrained  in  the  Welsh  mind.  "Is  there,"  it 
is  asked,  "any  person  who  is  entitled  to  come  into 
possession  of  land  without  rights  transmitted  by  the 
father  {daxiwys),  or  by  the  mother  {mamuys),  and  without 
investiture  by  a  lord  ?  There  is.  If  a  serf  takes  the  son 
of  a  freeman  [breyr)  to  foster  with  the  consent  of  his  lord, 

1  Anoient  Lams  of  Irelcmd,  i,  41.  ^  lUd.,  ii,  147. 

'  IHd.,  i,  543,  *  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  ii,  303. 
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that  son  shall  be  a  co-participator  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  serf  like  one  of  his  own  sons " ;  thus  recognizing 
that  the  tie  of  fosterage  placed  the  fostered  child  in  the 
same  position  as  birth,  no  distinction  being  drawn  between 
the  fostered  child  and  the  natural  child.  On  a  serf 
becoming  emancipated,  he  and  his  children  would 
become  eligible  for  admission  into  the  tribe,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  distinction  drawn  between 
children  bom  and  children  fostered;  so  that  by  means 
of  fosterage,  in  rather  a  roundabout  way,  the  child  of  a 
stranger  became  eligible  to  become  a  mem.ber  of  a  tribe. 

Although  fosterage  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  so 
great  a  hold  on  the  Welsh  as  it  did  on  the  Irish,  yet  in 
one  respect  the  tie  created  by  fosterage  seems  to  have  been 
in  Wales  m.ore  lasting  than  it  was  in  Ireland.  Among 
the  Irish  the  relation  usually  terminated  when  the  foster 
child  was  of  an  age  to  be  admitted  as  a  tribesman ;  with 
the  Welsh  the  relationship  seems  to  have  endured  for  life. 
The  Welsh  law  gave  the  foster  son  a  right  of  succession 
to  his  foster  father,  but  the  foster  father  could  not 
succeed  to  the  son  as  he  was  a  stranger,  and  the  foster-son 
a  tribesman's  child,  so  the  property  went  to  the  tribesman 
or  to  the  tribe.  The  importance  of  fosterage  as  a  means 
of  enlarging  the  tribe  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  gave 
prominence  to  a  series  of  artificial  relationships,  which 
rose  up  with  Christianity,  and  which  had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  the  development  of  the  Church.  In  all  proba- 
bility, fosterage  formed  the  origin  of  sponsorship,  which 
was  an  ecclesiastical  adoption  of  the  system,  and  the  tie 
that  was  created  between  the  godfather  and  godchild 
closely  resembled,  in  many  respects,  the  tie  between  the 
foster  parent  and  his  foster  child.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
points  out  that  when  persons  "are  placed  in  a  relation 
which  they  are  taught  to  consider  especially  sacred,  not 
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only  their  words  and  ideas,  but  their  feelings,  emotions, 
and  prejudices,  mould  themselves  on  the  pattern  of  those 
which  naturally  result  from  consanguinity."  ^  Thus,  as 
fosterage  developed  on  the  lines  of  natural  parentage, 
so  sponsorhood  developed  on  the  lines  of  fosterage  or 
adoption.  Probably  the  tie  that  bound  the  godparents 
to  their  godchildren  in  the  fierce  struggle  between  Christi- 
anity and  Paganism,  did  much  to  keep  together  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint,  and  was  used  for  extending  the  Saint's  tribe, , 
just  as  fosterage  was  used  for  extending  the  lay  tribe. 
A  stiU  further  development  of  the  system  of  fosterage 
was  found  in  that  remarkable  relation  between  teacher 
and  pupil  known  as  literary  fosterage.  As  the  ordinary 
fosterage  created  the  relationship  of  father  and  son,  so 
did  literary  fosterage,  among  both  the  Welsh  and  Irish, 
create  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  did 
not  found  a  school,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  he 
became  the  father  of  a  family,  and  the  relations  that 
bound  the  pupils  to  the  teacher  very  closely  resembled 
the  ties  of  the  natural  relationship  of  parent  and  child. 
This  fact  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  Welsh 
monastic  movement ;  the  idea  of  literary  fosterage  was  the 
idea  which  bound  the  members  of  the  monastery  together,' 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  that  rendered  the 
organization  of  the  Celtic  monasteries  in  Wales  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Latins.  Probably  nothing  tended  more 
than  this  to  animate  and  keep  alive  that  tribal  feeling 
which  has  left  so  deep  a  mark  on  the  Celtic  Church. 

Another  way  of  extending  the  tribe  that  should  be 
noticed  appears  to  be  later  in  date  than  either  of  those 
already  mentioned ;  for  want  of  a  better  name  it  may  be 
called  "  prescription",  as  it  was  based  on  the  lapse  of  time 
giving  the  title  to  acquire  tribal  rights.  The  first  mode 
1  SaTly  Institutions,  239. 
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was  by  residence  in  Wales  for  a  fixed  period.  A  stranger 
who  dwelt  in  Wales  attained  to  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  a  born  Welshman  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  generation.^ 
That  is,  after  nine  generations  of  his  people  had  resided  in 
Wales  a  stranger  was  qualified  to  be  admitted  to  the  tribe. 
But  if  for  f otir  generations  the  stranger  had  married  a  pure 
bred  Welsh  woman,  and  his  descendants  had  lived  in  Wales, 
then  the  time  was  shortened  to  four  generations.^  "  The 
descent  and  privileges  of  a  bom  Welshman  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  fourth  descendant  of  a  stranger's  issue 
by  legitimate  marriages  with  born  Welsh  women."  Both 
these  provisions  are  only  in  the  later  Welsh  laws,  and  are 
certainly  the  result  of  the  relaxation  of  the  original  tribal 
theory  and  mark  the  extent  of  the  change.  It  had  become 
an  accepted  fact  that  strangers  could  be  admitted,  and 
a  new  restriction  became  necessary  on  which  this  idea 
is  based,  the  principle  of  guarding  against  traitors  being 
admitted  to  the  tribe.  A  man  was  not  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  trust  until  for  nine  generations  he  and  his 
father  had  proved  their  fidehty  to  the  Welsh  tribe.  But 
if  a  man  was  descended  from  the  tribe  on  the  mother's 
side  for  four  consecutive  generations,  he  had  become  so 
nearly  a  tribesman  that  he  might  then  be  trusted  to  be 
admitted  into  it  at  an  earlier  date. 

These  were  the  main  modes  in  which  a  person  not  a 
descendant  of  the  common  ancestor  might  become 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  theoretical  descendant.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  with  the  one  exception  of  the  length  of 
residence,  that  either  in  fact,  by  allowing  succession 
through  females,  or  in  theory,  by  counting  artificial  re- 
lationship as  real  relationship,  the  old  tribal  idea,  that 
there  must  be  blood  relationship  to  be  a  member  of  the 
tribe,   is  retained.     Everything  was  based  on  that,  and 

*  Ancient  Lamis  of  Wales,  ii,  505,  ^  IHd.,  ii,  505, 
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followed  from  it.  If  a  man  was  a  descendant,  he  was 
competent  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  tribe,  but 
unless  he  was,  the  gate  was  fastened  against  him,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  opened.  In  her  dealings  with  the 
Celts,  the  Church  took  up  the  same  position.  The  mis- 
sionary and  his  companions  formed  a  family  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor,  the  Deity,  to  whom  only  members 
of  the  family  could  sacrifice,  only  those  who  believed 
in  Him  were  qualified  to  apply  for  admission  into  the 
tribe,  and  the  belief  was  cultirated  by  sponsorship.  As 
in  the  lay  tribe,  the  rigid  test  of  early  days  was  probably 
relaxed  and  admission  made  easier,  but  always  the 
qualification  for  admission,  blood  relationship  as  proved 
by  descent,  was  retained. 

When  a  person  was  duly  qualified  to  be  admitted 
to  the  tribe,  the  next  thing,  before  he  become  entitled 
to  the  full  rights  of  a  tribesman — to  be  the  head  of  a 
household,  to  receive  a  share  in  the  tribal  land,  to  be  kept 
by  the  chief,  if  necessary — was  to  gain  admission  into  the 
tribe,  and  this  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  performed 
by  an  ofB.cer  known  as  the  "  chief  of  the  kindred."  The 
first  step  on  the  boy  attaining  fourteen  was  for  his  mother 
to  prove  whose  son  he  was.  This  was  done  when  the 
tribe  became  Christian  in  church ;  the  mother  swearing  on 
the  tribal  relics  in  the  tribal  church  that  a  particular  tribes- 
man was  the  father  of  her  son.'  Before  the  conversion  of 
the  tribe  to  Christianity  this  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
done  before  the  priest,  and  to  have  been  more  or  less  a 
kind  of  incantation.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  words 
of  the  oath.  A  woman,  when  pregnant,  who  desired  to 
swear  her  child  to  a  particular  man,  had  to  take  an  oath 
before  the  priest  retaining  some  traces  of  the  old  heathen 
ceremony.  "  May  I  be  delivered  of  a  snake  by  this  preg- 
1  Ancient  Lwn-s  of  Wales,  i,  207. 
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nancy,  if  any  father  has  begotten  it  on  a  mother  than  that 
man  "  (naming  him) .'  Having  established  the  paternity, 
the  parties  went  before  the  chief  of  the  kindred,  and  the 
other  heads  of  households,  and  the  chief  of  the  kindred 
"  takes  the  hands  of  the  child  between  his  own  hands  and 
gives  him  a  kiss,  for  a  kiss  is  a  sign  of  relationship,  and 
then  places  the  right  hand  of  the  child  in  the  hand  of  the 
oldest  of  the  other  men,  who  is  also  to  give  him  a  kiss,  and 
so  from  hand  to  hand  until  the  last  man." '  Upon  this 
ceremony  being  performed  the  person  to  be  admitted  be- 
came a  full  tribesman,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  and  liable 
to  all  the  obligations  of  the  position.  The  principal  obliga- 
tions were,  liability  to  military  service  when  called  upon  by 
the  chief,  and  liability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
chief.  On  the  tribesman's  death,  his  property,  having 
become  tribal  property,  passed  to  the  chief,  not  to  his 
relations.  The  liability  to  military  service  did  not  mean 
any  definite  service,  but  was  a  liabihty  to  serve  whenever 
the  chief  required  it,  whether  for  purpose  of  offence  or 
defence.  The  liability  as  to  the  support  of  the  chief  will 
be  discussed  later.  The  right  to  succession  by  the  chief 
shows  how  complete  was  the  severance  of  all  outside 
relationship.  In  return  for  these  obligations,  the  new 
tribesman  had  certain  rights  ;  the  most  important  of  which 
were,  the  right  to  have  a  house  in  the  tribal  settlement 
(the  privilege  of  raith),  the  right  to  an  allotment  of  tribal 
land  (five  free  erws),  the  right  to  be  supplied  vsith  cattle 
by  the  chief  frojn  the  common  herd  of  the  tribe,  the  right 
to  be  kept  in  food  by  the  chief,  and  the  right  of  bearing 
arms.  The  Oyvreithiau  Gymru '  thus  states  the  rights  : 
"  Three  original  privileges  of  every  native  of  Wales,  the 
grant  and  fruit  of  five  free  erws,  under  the  privilege  of 
his  origin  as  a  born  Welshman  .  .  .  the  privilege  of 
'  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  785.        "  Ibid.,  i,  211.         "  IHd.,  ii,  503. 
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bearing  defensive  arms  with  their  emblems,  the  privilege 
of  raith  under  the  protection  of  his  chief  of  kindred."  The 
question  as  to  the  right  of  food  from  the  chief  will  be 
dealt  with  later. 

It  is  important  to  note  one  very  significant  difference 
between  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  tribesman  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  lord  and  vassal  in  feudal  times.  All 
feudal  rights  sprang  from  the  idea  of  holdiag  land  or 
something  in  the  nature  of  land.  The  tribal  idea  was  that 
the  tribesman  did  not  hold  from  anyone ;  he  became,  as 
one  of  the  tribe,  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  tribal  property. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  as  time  went  on,  the  rights 
based  on  relationship  and  the  rights  based  on  tenure 
should  become  confused  ;  but  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
distinction  in  mind,  because  it  had  an  influence  on  church 
development.  Among  the  Latins  the  right  to  an  advowson 
belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  it  was  held  of  him 
by  tenure  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  heredita- 
ment. But  in  the  Celtic  Church  it  was  not  so.  The 
occupant  of  a  benefice  possessed  it  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
a  portion  of  his  share  in  the  tribal  property ;  he  owned  no 
superior,  no  master,  no  patron.  It  was  his  share  in  the 
tribal  property  as  being  one  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint. 
And  it  followed  that  if  the  tribal  property  was  not  divided, 
all  tribesmen  would  be  entitled  to  share  in  it,  so  that  in 
the  cases  which  are  met  with  in  Welsh  history,  where  the 
number  of  vicars  or  rectors  of  a  church  are  numerous,  it 
is  merely  a  case  of  the  persons  having  been  admitted,  as 
they  were  entitled  to  be,  members  of  the  tribe  of  the  'Saint, 
with  the  result  of  such  admission  being  a  right  in  the 
common  property  of  the  tribe  to  which  all  were  entitled 
until  a  separate  allotment  was  made  to  each.  In  default 
of  it  being  made,  each  of  the  tribesmen  became  entitled  to 
retain  his  share  in  the  whole  of  the  tribal  property,  what- 
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ever  might  have  been  the  number  of  the  tribesmen 
and  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  property.  It  was  no 
case  of  portionist  rector,  or  other  Latin  idea,  it  was 
merely  the  result  of  the  admission  of  a  tribesman  into  the 
tribe. 

The  liability  of  the  tribesman  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  lord,  and  the  right  of  the  tribesman  to  be 
maintained  by  his  lord,  open  up  one  of  the  distinctiye 
features  of  the  Welsh  church,  and  one  which  deserves 
great  consideration.  The  chief  was  entitled  to  receive 
from  his  tribesmen  a  supply  of  food  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  household;  to  this  supply  each  of  the 
households  of  the  tribe  had  to  contribute.  At  first,  they 
contributed  in  kind,  and  the  payment  made  in  kind  was 
actually  used  for  the  support  of  the  chief  and  his  followers ; 
whether  this  payment  was  at  all  times  throughout  the 
year,  or  only  on  certain  occasions,  is  not  quite  clear.  It 
is  not  necessary  now  to  deal  with  the  details  of  the  con- 
tribution, but  it  seems  that  each  tribesman  in  his  turn 
was  bound  to  make  his  contribution  in  kind.  In  return 
for  this,  the  chief  had  to  keep  open  house,  as  it  would 
now  be  called ;  he  was  bound  to  feed  the  tribesmen.  They 
had  a  right  to  be  supported  at  his  hands,  in  so  far  as 
feeding  at  his  table  went.  It  also  seems  that  they  were 
entitled  to  specific  gifts  of  food  for  their  support.  This 
idea  of  the  obligation  of  the  chieftain  to  support  the 
tribesmen  was  one  of  the  last  survivals  of  the  tribal 
system;  the  idea  has  hardly  yet  died  out,  and  it  was 
carried  on  in  Scotland  by  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  up  to  the 
changes  that  were  brought  about  by  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  in  1746,  or  even  later.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  supply,  by  the  tribesmen  to  the  chief,  of  food,  like 
all  the  other  obligations  of  the  same  kind,  became  com- 
laute-d  into  a  money  payment ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
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the  supply  of  food  by  the  chief  to  the  tribesmen  became 
so  commuted,  at  all  events,  if  it  was,  it  was  only  partially 
so,  and  it  also  continued  to  be  made  in  kind.  These  pay- 
ments to  the  chief,  instead  of  supplying  food,  became  a 
regular  part  of  the  chieftain's  revenue.  This  rule  of  the 
lay  tribe  was  applied  also  to  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  and 
the  members  of  that  tribe  first  gave  food,  and  then  gave 
money,  to  the  chief  of  their  tribe  for  his  support.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  endowments  of  the  Welsh  Church  will 
be  treated  in  its  place ;  here,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  became 
entitled,  not  to  a.  supply  of  food,  but  to  a  fixed  sum  in 
money  for  his  support,  and  was  bound  in  his  turn  to 
support  the  tribesmen,  an  obligation  traces  of  which  have 
lingered  on  until  the  present  day.  When  in  time  the 
Bishop  became  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  he  took 
over  the  compositions  of  food  in  kind,  and  also  took  over 
the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  members  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint.  The  bearing  this  part  of  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  chief  and  tribesman  had  on  the  Welsh  church 
will  be  considered  when  discussing  the  endowments  of  the 
church.  Here  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  this  feature 
in  the  tribal  organization  has  had  very  far  reaching  effects, 
and  has  formed  an  important  distinction  between  the 
Celtic  and  Latin  Churches.  The  Celtic  idea,  based  on  the 
tribal  relation,  being,  that  the  duty  of  the  tribesmen  is  to 
keep  the  chief,  and  of  the  chief  to  keep  the  tribesmen ; 
the  Latin  idea  is  based  on  the  supposed  scriptural  obhga- 
tion  of  aU  Christians  to  support  the  clergy,  but  the  Latins 
had  no  idea  of  the  corresponding  duty  of  the  Bishop  to 
keep  the  clergy,  and  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  development  of  the  tribe  must  be  looked  at  from 
another  point  of  view.  When  once  the  Celtic  tribe  became 
territorial  owners,  the  development  proceeded  on  two  great 
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lines : — (1)  The  gradual  recognition  that  portions  of  the 
common  property  of  the  tribe  can  become  the  property  of 
the  individual  tribesman.  The  rules  and  customs  as  to 
this,  the  conditions  on  which  it  became  separate  property, 
va,ried  in  each  tribe,  but  the  history  of  all  the  tribes  is  the 
same,  the  gradual  recognition  of  private  property.  In  some 
tribes  this  does  not  occur  until  a  very  late  date,  in  others 
it  took  place  earlier ;  but  whether  early  or  late,  the  history 
of  all  tribal  societies  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  and 
is  the  history  of  the  change  from  collective  to  private 
owTiership.  (2)  The  relaxation  of  the  rules  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  tribe,  the  introduction  of  greater 
facilities  for  strangers  to  become  members  of  the  tribe, 
was  aided  by  the  fact  that  persons  were  needed  to  assist  in 
cultivating  the  tribal  land. 

Tribal  history  is  the  record  of  the  relaxation  of  the  rules 
of  common  descent  and  common  property.  The  differences 
that  are  found  are  mainly  the  local  differences  that  the 
development  of  these  ideas  had  to  contend  with,  the 
devices  by  which  the  substance  of  the  old  forra  was 
retained,  and  yet  the  spirit  was  evaded.  In  some  cases 
the  obstinacy  or  the  conservative  instinct  of  some  group 
of  men  may  have  delayed  the  change,  and  caused  the 
introduction  of  special  means  of  escaping  the  difEculties 
that  arose  from  time  to  time ;  but  the  whole  system, 
although  in  many  cases  retaining  its  original  forms  and 
theories  in  name,  had  passed  in  fact,  after  the  tribe  became 
landowners,  into  a  new  set  of  ideas. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  tribe  is  reflected 
in  the  history  of  the  word  used  for  the  tribe.  In  Irish, 
the  word  translated  "  tribe  ",  which  was  its  original  mean- 
ing, was  "fine " ;  this  word  in  course  of  time  came 
to  express,  besides  the  tribe,  a  collection  of  families 
related  by  blood, — ^then  any  groups  of  families,  however 
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sub-divided,  and,  tdtimately,  even  the  family  itseE.'  The 
Irish  idea  heing  that  the  term  "fine "  expressed  blood- 
relationship,  and  that  this  was  the  same  vfhether  the 
relationship  existed  between  the  members  of  a  family,  or 
between  one  or  more  families  forming  a  group,  or  between 
one  or  more  groups  forming  a  tribe.  In  each  and  every 
case  the  principle  was  the  same — blood  relationship,  and 
that  principle  was  expressed  by  the  word  "fine",  the 
meaning  of  which  varied  as  the  notions  of  the  Irish  as 
to  the  tribe  were  extended.  But  it  stiU  retained  its  old 
idea  of  blood-relationship,  and  when  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries were  forming  their  colonies,  the  word  that  was 
applied  to  this,  the  Christian  colony,  was  the  same,  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint,  the  "  fine  myncuch" '\ih.Vi&  marking  the 
principle  that  the  organization  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  was  based  upon  the  same 
ideas  as  the  tribe  of  the  land.  To  a  great  extent  a 
like  state  of  things  is  found  in  Wales.  The  word  used 
to  express  relationship  is  "  cenedyl " — ^kindred,  and  the 
term  has  come  to  signify  not  merely  the  relationship 
between  individuals  and  between  the  members  of  a 
particular  family,  but  also  the  connection  between  the 
group  of  families  that  form  a  tribe,  and  the  group  of 
tribes.  It  does  not,  however,  in  Wales  appear  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  religious  tribe,  but  is  confined  to  the 
lay  tribes. 

The  laws  as  to  the  "fine "  and  the  "  cenedyl "  fell  into 
the  two  great  groups  already  mentioned :  first,  laws  as  to 
the  personal  rights  and  disabilities  of  the  members  of 
the  tribe — what  modern  lawyers  would  call  questions  of 
status ;  and^  secondly,  laws  as  to  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  tribesmen  and  the  property  of  the  tribe.  The  laws  and 
rules  as  to  the  first  class  of  questions  are  as  a  rule  prior  in 
1  Harli/  Institutions,  90. 
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date  to  those  of  the  second.  To  this,  however,  the  rule  as 
to  a  common  name  borne  by  all  the  families  of  the  tribe, 
forms  an  exception,  except  in  so  far  as  the  tribe  per- 
petuated the  name  of  the  reputed  common  ancestor  of  all 
the  families  composing  the  tribe. 

Thus  the  title,  "the  sons  of  Cunedda",  most  probably- 
represented  either  one  tribal  name  that  originally  included 
all  the  families  and  tribes  that  claimed  Cunedda  as  their 
common  ancestor,  or  else  was  a  name  including  all  the 
different  tribes  that  composed  the  forces  Cunedda  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Wales.  Gradually,  as  the  tribes  developed, 
and  among  the  Welsh  tribes  by  the  operation  of  that 
singular  system,  of  the  four  generations,  new  names, 
probably  taken  from  the  head  of  some  successful  family, 
would  occur ;  such  as  '"'  the  sons  of  Ceredig",  which  term 
would  become  the  tribal  name  of  certain  families  who 
were  originally  part  of  the  old  tribe,  but  broke  ofP  and 
formed  new  settlements  and  tribes.  It  is  not  the  least 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  tribes,  that  they,  so 
to  speak,  shed  their  ancestors  at  certain  times,  and 
form.ed  new  combinations.  Many  early  societies  carried 
on  from  generation  to  generation  the  idea  or  the  tradi- 
tion of  descent  from  a  common  ancestor.  The  Welsh 
did  not  do  this  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
other  peoples.  At  the  end  of  every  fourth  generation 
the  Welsh  re-considered  the  question  of  family  relation- 
ships. Whether  this  re-consideration  went  to  the  extent 
of  re-considering  all  tribal  relationships  is  not  clear ; 
probably  the  new  groups  of  families  would  still  main- 
tain they  had  a  comm.on  ancestor  with  all  the  other 
tribal  families,  and  might  bear  in  a  modified  form  the  old 
tribal  name. 

Any  alteration  of,  or  modification  in,  the  tribal  name, 
is  of  more   importance  than  at  first  sight  appears,  and 
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for  tliese  reasons.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  name 
derived  from  the  chief,  the  personal  name,  is  of  much 
higher  antiquity,  and  points  to  a  much  earlier  settiement, 
than  the  name  derived  from  the  land,  this  last  heiag 
only  aeqiiired  when  the  tiibe  heeame  stationary,  and 
possessed  of  land.  The  former  would  prevail  while  the 
tribe  was  still  a  wandering  body  without  a  local  habita- 
tion, the  latter  would  only  be  acquired  when  the  tribe  had 
settled  down.  "  The  sons  of  Cunedda "  is  probably  a  far 
older  designation  than  • '  The  men  of  Aj^ron." 

The  second  reason  for  ife  importance  is  on  aecoxint  of 
the    inscriptions    on    tJie    eai-ly    sepidchral    monuments. 

Usually  the  inscription  is,  "  To ,  the  son  of " : 

this  has  been  regarded  as  merely  the  name  of  the  parent. 
It  is  fex  more  probably  the  name  of  the  tribe ;  and,  if  so, 
then  these  inscriptions  furnish  some  evidence  on  which  to 
act  in  localizing  the  territories  of  the  early  Welsh  tribes. 
It  is  also  of  interest,  having  regard  to  the  usually  received 
rule  that  when  a  place  and  a  family  have  the  same  name, 
the  place  gave  its  name  to  the  family.  This  rule  did  not 
apply  to  Wales,  for  there, more  often  tJie  family  gave  its 
name  to  the  place.  Tor  instance,  Ceredigion  is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  sons  of  Ceredig,  not  Ceredigion  a  place  after 
which  the  tribe  was  named. 

So  far  the  tiibe  has  been  regaa-ded  as  bound  together 
either  by  the  tie  of  kinship  or  by  that  of  joint  ownership 
of  the  land,  but  there  were  other  subsidiary  links  which 
united  the  tribesmen.  One  of  these  was  the  right  of  the 
tribe  to  receive  payment  if  any  offence  was  committed 
acrainst  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  the  liabibty  of  the 
tribe  to  make  payment  in  respect  of  torts  done  by  any  of 
its  members.  Wlienever  a  dime  was  committed,  and  by 
crime  is  meant  an  act  of  violence  or  theft^,  then,  as  now, 
the  first  qu^tion  waSj  who  committed  it  ?    But  this  was 
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not  to  ascertain  who  was  to  be  punished  for  the  crime,  but 
on  whom  rested  the  liabihty  to  make  good  the  injury. 
The  original  idea  was  that  the  family  or  tribe  of  the  in- 
jured individual  could  take  summary  vengeance  on  the 
wrong  doer  for  a  crime.  One  of  the  lines  of  tribal 
development  is  the  history  of  the  steps  that  converted  the 
vengeance  on  the  individual,  from  a  foray  by  the  injured 
tribesman  and  his  relations  upon  the  criminal's  family, 
into  a  payment  to  the  tribe  to  which  the  injured  man 
belonged. 

This  was  a  most  gradual  process,  and  the  tribe  had 
become  comparatively  civilized  when  it  was  fixed  in  what 
cases  of  tort  the  tribe  was  liable  to  pay,  and  in  what  cases 
and  on  whose  account  the  tribe  was  entitled  to  be  paid.  The 
settlement  of  these  points  led  to  the  making  an  elaborate 
system  of  rules,  defining  to  what  tribe  or  family^  whether 
that  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother,  a  child  should  belong, 
as  upon  the  decision  of  this  question  the  liability  to  pay, 
or  the  right  to  receive,  usually  turned.  A  large  part  of 
the  Welsh  laws  is  devoted  to  the  rules  for  the-  decisions  of 
these  questions,  which  were  questions  which  could  only  be 
decided  by  the  tribe,  and  the  necessity  for  the  solution  of 
these  questions  required  it  to  be  clearly  known  who  were 
and  who  were  not  the  members  of  a  tribe.  This  probably 
made  it  the  duty  of  certain  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  tribe  to 
have  the  information  always  at  hand  by  which  such  a  point 
could  be  at  once  decided — that  is,  to  preserve  the  oral 
tradition  that  showed  who  were  and  who  were  not  tribes- 
men. The  officer  to  whom  the  obligation  was  intrusted 
was  usually  ^"^the  chief  of  the  kindred",  one  of  whose  diities 
it  was  to  know  the  tribal  legends  and  histories.  This  duty 
made  his  existence  a  necessity  for  each  tribe,  who,  from 
the  information  he  could  give,  could  say  at  once  who 
were  and  who  were  not  its  tribesmen,  and  when  the  tribe 
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should  pay  or  should  receive  compensation  for  torts ;  so  it 
is  stated  in  the  Welsh  laws  that  one  of  the  three  indis- 
pensables  of  a  tribe  is  the  chief  of  kindred.^  Having 
settled  when  the  tribe  was  liable  to  pay  or  to  make  com- 
pensation, it  became  necessary  for  the  tribe  to  possess  an 
officer  by  whom  the  demand  might  be  made  or  resisted,  in 
other  words  to  have  a  mouthpiece. 

This  necessity  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Welsh  tribes, 
for  it  is  stated  in  the  Gyvreithiau  Gymru  that  there  were  three 
indispensables  for  a  tribe  (cenedT),  a  chief,  an  avenger, 
a  representative  {ei  phencenedl,  ei  dialwr,  ai  theishantyle) . 
Their  respective  duties  are  thus  defined : — "  A  chief  of 
kindred  is  to  be  the  oldest  efficient  man  in  the  kindred  to 
the  ninth  descent,  and  his  privilege  and  office  are  to  move 
the  country  and  court  on  behalf  of  his  man,  and  he  is 
the  speaker  of  his  kindred  in  the  conventional  raith,  of 
country  and  federate  country,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  of  the  kindred  to  listen  to  him  and  for  him  to  listen 
to  his  man  " ;  ^  he  is,  therefore,  the  spokesm.an  of  the  tribe 
— ^the  person  who  states  its  opinions  and  decisions,  in  fact, 
its  mouthpiece.  The  avenger's  duties  are  executive,  "  He 
leads  the  tribe  to  battle  and  to  war,  as  there  may  be 
occasion.  He  pursues  evildoers,  brings  them  before  the 
court,  and  punishes  them  according  to  the  sentence  of  the 
court  and  Judgment  of  the  country."  The  remaining 
officer,  the  representative  of  the  tribe,  "  is  the  mediating 
man  in  court,  and  in  congregation,  and  in  combat,  and  in 
every  foreign  afPair  he  is  to  be  one  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  tribe  by  raith  of  chiefs  of  households  in  the  tribe, 
and  to  be  the  coadjutor  with  the  chief  of  the  kindred  in 
every  rouith  and  convention  of  the  country,  and  he  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  raith  of  his  tribe  to  the  ninth  descent  by 
ballot,  that  is  by  tacit  vote." ' 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  ii,  517.  ^  lUd.,  517.  '  Hid.,  519. 
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These  three  officers  made  up  the  tribal  officials.  It  has 
been  seen  already  how  the  chief  of  the  kindred  had  to  act 
in  cases  of  the  admission  of  tribesmen;  together  they 
made  up  the  body  by  which  the  tribe  claimed,  enforced, 
and  administered  its  rights. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  difference  between  the 
chief  of  the  kindred  and  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  The  chief 
of  the  kindred  was  the  head  of  a  particular  number  of 
families,  or  of  a  village  or  villages,  but  he  was  not  the 
head  of  the  tribe.  The  chief  of  the  kindred  was  a  sur- 
vival of  the  time  when  the  structure  of  the  tribe  was 
based  on  religious  and  personal  ties  alone,  before  any 
question  of  the  ownership  of  land  came  in.  After  that 
was  the  case,  the  structure  of  the  tribe  was  altered  by 
new  rules  and  new  ideas  arising  from  land ;  as  land  grew 
in  importance  and  mere  questions  of  status  declined, 
questions  arising  as  to  the  land  had  to  be  decided.  These 
came  before  the  same  persons  as  the  old  questions  of 
status — the  different  heads  of  the  village  households,  one 
of  whom,  the  chief  of  the  kindred,  presided  over  an 
assem.bly  of  the  others.  In  the  Gyvreithiau  Gymru  it  is 
said  that  Hywel  permitted  every  chief  to  whom  there 
might  belong  a  cymwd  or  cantrev  or  more,  that  is, 
every  chief  that  was  over  more  than  one  tribe  or  set  of 
families,  "  to  hold  a  daily  royal  court  of  privileged  officers, 
in  number  as  he  should  deem  proper  in  a  similar  manner 
to  himself,  and  privilege  to  hold  a  court  of  pleas  in  his 
country  among  his  uchelwrs,  and  he  permitted  every 
uchelwr  to  hold  his  own  land  according  to  its  privilege, 
and  to  rule  his  bondmen  according  to  conditional  bondage 
in  South  Wales  and  perpetual  bondage  in  Gwynedd, 
.  .  .  and  likewise  he  allowed  to  anyone  without  land 
or  office  the  natural  privilege  he  was  born  with."  ^  It 
^  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  li,  365, 
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"will  be  seen  that  this  is  ascribed  to  Hywel,  but  in 
all  probability  it  existed  long  before,  although  he  may 
have  recognized  and  regulated  the  right.  The  question 
then  arises.  What  was  the  position  of  the  chief,  or,  as  he 
is  more  usually  called,  Mng?  The  Welsh  codes  give  a 
list  of  the  officers  that  made  up  the  court  of  the  Mng. 
These  were  sixteen  in  number,'  and  among  them  were  the 
chief  of  the  household  (p&nteulu),  the  priest  of  the  house^ 
hold  (effeiryat  teyho),  and  the  bard  of  the  household  {lart 
teulu) .  These  are  the  only  officers  who  are  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  term  household  (teulu)  in  any  of  the 
three  codes,  and  it  is  not  an  unfair  inference  that  they 
axe  in  another  form  the  three  indispensables — -the  chief  of 
the  Mndred,  the  avenger  of  the  Irindred,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mndred; — ^transferred  from  their  places  as 
officers  of  the  group  of  families,  or  the  village,  to  the 
cMeftain's  court  as  representing  there  the  officers  of  the 
groups  of  families  or  villages. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is  how  very  soon  these 
offices  about  the  chieftain's  cotu^  became  hereditary.  At 
first  it  seems,  from  the  passage  already  cited,  that  the  chief 
of  the  Mndred  was  elected  from  out  of  the  persons  who 
stood  nearest  to  the  common  ancestor;  then  the  office, 
probably  from  some  family  claiming  that  they  were  the 
nearest  in  blood  to  the  ancestor,  was  held  successively  by 
members  of  that  family  until  it  began  to  be  regarded  as 
the  hereditary  property  of  such  family.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  that  iu  order  to  prevent  it  there  is  the 
following  provision  in  the  Grwentian  Code  :^  "  A  son  is  not 
the  chief  of  Mndred  after  the  father,  in  succession,  for 
cMef  of  MndredsMp  is  during  life  (wy  hyd  pentlcenedyl 
ymab  guedy  y  tat  yn  nessaf  ida6  hxmys  oes  nodcuve  y6  p&n 
Tcynedlaeth) . 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  5,  345,  623.  ^  j;^j£^^  j^  79 
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Thus  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe  became  surromidecl  by  at 
least  three  famihes,  the  members  of  which  held  the 
hereditary  tribal  offices,  and  were  the  guardians  of  the 
traditions  of  the  tribe.  A  passage  in  the  Gyvreithiau 
Gymru  shows  this.'  "There  are  three  records  of  a 
kindred,  the  record  of  a  court  of  law,  the  record  of  a 
chief  of  kindred  conjointly  with  his  seven  elders,  and  the 
record  of  Bardism.  The  record  of  a  court  of  law  depends 
upon  the  judges  ;  the  record  of  a  chief  of  kindred  depends 
upon  his  seven  elders,  to  wit  the  privileges  and  events 
of  their  kindred,  and  the  seven  elders  are  to  transfer  it 
to  the  chief  of  kindred  who  succeeds  the  one  who  may 
die  ;  and  the  record  of  Bardism  depends  on  the  Bards 
authorised  as  teachers,  and  by  the  privilege  of  session. 
These  three  records  are  called  the  three  authenticated 
records  of  country  and  kindred,  and  upon  them  depend 
the  authenticating  of  every  degree  of  descent  and  every 
privilege  of  arms."  This  passage  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
Welsh  tribe.  The  chief  of  the  kindred  decided  who  were 
the  tribesmen ;  the  Bards  kept  the  records  of  the  decisions. 
To  the  priests  was  assigned  another  duty — they  were  the 
hereditary  guardians  of  the  tribe  against  the  supernatural 
arts  that  might  be  used  against  them,  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  invoke  yet  stronger  supernatural  aid  against  the 
enemies  of  the  tribe.  The  chief  of  kindred  said  who  were 
tribesmen,  that  is,  who  were  entitled  to  the  supernatural, 
aid  of  the  wizards  or  priests  of  the  tribe,  the  bards  re- 
corded the  decisions,  and  the  new  tribesman  could  call 
on  the  priest  to  use  his  magic  arts  on  his  behalf  and 
to  defeat  the  devices  of  the  wizards  or  priests  of  a  rival 
tribe  against  him ;  for  one  of  the  rights  of  the  new  tribes- 
man was  to  partake  in  the  tribal  religious  ceremonies  as  the 
tribal  people  had  become  his  people, — their  God,  his  God. 
^  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  ii,  559, 
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Surrounded  by  these  families  of  advisers  tlie  chief  had 
to  carry  out  their  decisions.  When  the  chief  of  the 
kindred  decided  that  a  person  should  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe^  the  chief,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so,  had  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  that, 
whether  the  candidates  for  admission  were  children  of  the 
tribesman  or  only  connected  in  theory.  The  ceremony  of 
admission  would  seem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  religious 
character.  After  it  was  over,  the  chief  affixed  to  the  new 
tribesman  a  mark  to  show  to  all  the  world  that  the 
novice  belonged  to  the  tribe;  that  mark,  the  mark  of 
ownership,  was,  usually,  cutting  off  a  lock  or  some,  portion 
of  the  hair  of  the  new  member.  Among  the  heathen 
customs  the  Celtic  Church  took  over  was  this  cutting  the 
hair,  and  probably  the  true  secret  of  the  great  contest 
between  the  Celtic  and  Latin  Churches  on  the  subject 
of  tonsure,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Celtic,  which  was 
called  by  the  Latins  the  heathen,  tonsure,  was,  in  some 
way,  connected  with  a  ceremony  in  which  the  magic 
rites  of  the  tribe  into  which  the  new  tribesman  had,  by 
the  tonsure,  proclaimed  to  the  world  he  was  entitled  to 
belong  and  rely  on  its  Gods  for  his  protection,  were  em- 
ployed. 

In  addition  to  the  supernatural,  the  new  tribesman  on 
admission  became  entitled  to  material  rights.  Tip  to  the 
time  he  was  admitted  a  tribesman,  his  parents  had  to 
support  him,  if  he  was  the  son  of  a  tribesman.  The 
Welsh  laws  contain  some  very  elaborate  rules  as  to  this 
support,  and  the  respective  shares  and  obligations  of  the 
father  and  mother  in  regard  to  it.  They  have  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  modern  law  as  to  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  illegitimate  children ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  most  of  the  Welsh  children  of  that 
time  would  have  been  illegitimate.      If   the   child  died 
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before  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  tribesman,  the  father 
succeeded  to  his  property,  as  he  was  liable  to  keep  him. 
When  once  the  child  was  admitted  to  be  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  all  the  rights  of  the  parents  ceased,  and  also  their 
obligations ;  they  had  no  longer  to  maintain  the  child, 
for  as  a  tribesman  he  could  demand  a  share  in  the  property 
of  the  tribe,  and,  until  he  got  it,  the  chief  was  bound  to 
maintain  him ;  and,  if  his  share  in  the  tribal  property  did 
not  suffice  for  his  support,  the  chief  was  bound  to  make 
it  up.  Following  from  this  change  of  liability,  on  the 
death  of  a  tribesman,  it  was  not  the  tribesman's  family, 
but  the  chief,  who  succeeded  to  his  property  as  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  tribe. 

As  the  power  of  the  tribe  developed  and  its  limits 
extended,  so  the  limits  of  the  chief's  responsibility  were 
widened.  He  was  responsible  to  the  tribe  for  any  slave 
or  stranger  who  was  permitted  to  live  on  tribal  territory 
or  to  possess  tribal  property.  On  the  death  of  any-  of 
such  personages  the  chief  took  all  the  property,  not 
presumably  for  himself,  but  as  the  duly  qualified  repre- 
sentative of  the  tribe.  The  chief  would  dictate  to  the 
dwellers  on  tribal  territory  who  were  not  tribesmen  what 
they  might  or  might  not  do— what  employment  they 
might  or  might  not  follow.  Within  the  hmits  of  his 
authority  the  chief  was  autocratic,  but  the  limits  were 
not  wide.  Although  in  the  Welsh  codes  the  Welsh  word 
for  chief  is  translated  king,  yet  the  Welsh  chief  had 
Kttle .  in  common  with  the  feudal  king.  The  Welsh  chief 
was  essentially  a  tribesman,  a  member  of  a  particular 
family  it  is  true,  but  still  a  tribesman ;  the  only  difference 
between  him  and  the  other  tribesmen  being  that  on  his 
being  injured  the  tribe  received  larger  compensation  than 
it  did  if  any  other  tribesman  was  hurt.  But  in  no  way 
was  the  Welsh  chieftain  the  feuda^l  king,  the  supreme 
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landowner,  the  fountain  of  honour.  He  was  only  the 
selected  member  of  a  particular  family,  and  as  such  the 
first  in  position  among  the  heads  of  the  families  that  made 
up  the  tribe.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  the 
position  of  the  chief  is  often  misunderstood.  When  it  is 
said  that  the  chief  gave  a  grant  of  land  to  the  Christian 
missionaries,  it  is  only  true  to  say  that  he  allowed  them, 
as  he  would  other  strangers,  to  settle  on  some  part  of  the 
tribal  land,  but  he  could  not  give  or  alienate  a  yard  of  it  to 
them  or  any  one  else  without  the  consent  of  the  tribe,  and 
at  the  date  of  the  coming  of  the  early  missionaries  it  is 
very  questionable  if  he  could  do  this,  even  with  then- 
consent.  One  of  the  points  that  makes  it  so  doubtful 
whether  the  Booh  of  Llandaff  is  genuine  or  not,  is  the 
fact  that  it  records  charters  given  by  Welsh  chiefs  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  questionable  if,  with  the  best  will  ia 
the  world,  they  could  have  given  anything.  Another  im- 
portant point  is  seen  from  the  position  of  the  chief.  It 
by  no  means  followed,  as  is  often  supposed,  that  because 
the  chief  adopted  Christianity,  that  of  necessity  caused 
the  tribe  to  do  so.  It  was  in  no  way  like  the  conversion 
of  the  king  and  his  court.  The  power  the  chief  had  over 
the  heads  of  the  different  families  was  comparatively  small, 
and  they  would  probably  regard  his  so-called  conversion 
merely  as  the  addition  of  some  new  wizard  to  the  e-sisting 
stock,  whose  aid  it  might  or  might  not  be  advisable  to  invoke. 
Probably  a  good  deal  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
chief  depended  on  the  chief  himself,  but  the  most  powerful 
Welsh  chieftain  must  always  have  felt  that  his  authority 
for  all  practical  purposes  did  not  extend  much  beyond 
the  territory  of  the  tribe,  even  if  it  went  so  far. 

The  position  and  power  of  the  remaining  great  of&cial  of 
the  tribe,  the  priest,  is  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  define. 
Probably  his  power  and  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  rested 
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on  the  success  of  his  predictions  or  interpretations  of  the 
Divine  will.  Bach  tribe  of  any  consequence  had  its 
priest  or  priests,  and  one  of  the  families  that  went  to 
make  up  the  tribe  was  the  family  in  whom  the  priestly 
of&ce  was  hereditary.  Whether  at  any  time  the  chief 
was  also  priest  may  be  doubted^  as  the  separation  between 
the  two  positions  of  chief  and  priest,  so  far  as  either 
Celtic  history  or  tradition  go,  tends  to  show  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  chief  was  never  so  im- 
portant as  to  take  charge  of  the  religious  duties  of  the 
tribe;  in  fact,  although  the  chief  might  be  descended 
from,  the  Grods,  yet  he  was  not  the  medium  through  which 
the  Grods  worked  according  to  Celtic  notions.  The  priest, 
or  rather  the  family  of  priests,  were  the  magicians  on 
whom  the  king  or  chief  relied  for  obtaining  supernatural 
aid  when  required.  Both  in  the  time  of  Patrick  and  in  Celtic 
fiction,  the  Irish  chieftain  had  always  ready  near  him 
a  number  of  miracle  workers,  and  the  great  reason  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  accepting  Christianity  as  far  as  they  did  was 
to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  miraculous  powers 
of  Patrick.  The  compromise  with  Paganism,  which  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  merely  the  substitution,  or 
rather  the  addition,  of  new  magicians  to  the  old  ones ; 
and,  subject  to  this  slight  change,  matters,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  chiefs,  would  go  on  as  before.  The  chief  of  the 
kindred  would  still  decide  tribal  questions.  The  bard  would 
still  recite  the  glories  of  the  tribe.  The  priest,  recruited  by 
the  new  comers,  would,  when  required,  still  deal  in  the 
supernatural  for  the  advantage  of  the  tribe. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  see  what  was  the  position  of  a 
tribesman,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  how  the  man  fared 
who  was  not  a  tribesman.  Such  a  state  of  things  might 
arise  in  two  ways  :   (1)  A  man  might  never  have  been  a 
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tribesman,  never  have  been  a  member  of  any  tribe,  such 
as  the  child  who  could  not  ascertain  who  were  his  parents ; 
and  (2),  a  man  who  having  been  a  tribesman  had  lost 
his  tribal  rights,  and  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  tribe. 
A  person  who  was  in  either  of  these  positions,  and  especi- 
ally one  who  had  been  turned  out  of  a  tribe,  found  himself 
in  a  most  unenviable  condition ;  he  was  in  a  worse  state 
than  a  wild  beast.  Every  one  of  every  sex  and  age,  on  the 
sound  of  a  horn  and  within  hearing  of  it,  was  bound  to 
follow  such  a  man,  to  keep  up  Tvith  him  with  barking 
dogs,  until  he  either  was  driven  to  put  to  sea,  or  had 
passed  for  sixty  hours  out  of  their  sight.^ 

In  the  Irish  laws  the  case  was  the  same ;  a  person  who 
declined  to  act  in  conformity  with  tribal  usage  became 
an  outlaw  and  was  expelled,  not  by  any  judicial  sentence, 
but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  tribe.  It  was  this 
tribeless  man  from  whose  condition  the  early  ideas  of  an 
outlaw  were  derived.  Any  one  might  kill  him  with  im- 
punity, as  there  was  no  one  to  avenge  his  death,  no  one  to 
insist  on  payment  of  his  money  value,  for  he  had  no  such 
value.  By  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  tribe,  he  had  lost 
his  right  to  the  protection  of  the  tribe.  Not  only  was  he  a 
stranger,  but  a  dangerous  stranger ;  no  one  was  responsible 
for  his  acts,  so  the  sooner  he  was  put  out  of  the  world  the 
better.  His  life  was  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase,  as  it  was 
both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  every  tribesman  to  kill 
him  as  a  person  who  was  wholly  irresponsible.  A  man,  if 
he  had  been  a  tribesman,  could  be  reduced  to  this  position 
for  crime,  but  only  for  very  serious  crime  ;  stiU,  although 
he  lost  his  rights,  his  descendants  did  not  necessarily  lose 
theirs.  "A  person,"  says  the  Venedotian  Code,  "  does  not 
lapse  from  his  rights  until  he  becomes  a  stranger  {alltud) ; 
for  if  a  person  remain  in  another  country,  whether  on 
1  Ancierd  Lcma  of  Wales,  ii,  478. 
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account  of  being  banished^  or  for  murder^  or  other  injury, 
so  that  he  cannot  revisit  his  country  freely,  the  law  says 
his  title  is  not  extinguished  until  the  ninth  d.egree,  at 
what  time  soever  he  may  come  to  claim  it."  ^ 

This  condition  of  the  tribeless  man  will  illustrate  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Church  in  her  organization. 
Every  Celt  was  presumed  to  belong  to  some  church,  and 
the  test  of  belonging  to  it  was,  not  that  it  was  the  parish 
church  where  he  dwelt,  but  that  it  was  the  church  of  his 
tribe ;  on  ceasing  to  be  a  tribesman  his  right  in  that  church 
also  ceased,  and  this  placed  him  in  a  very  awkward 
position.  If  he  had  to  prove  his  word  or  his  right  to  any- 
thing, he  had  to  do  it  on  the  sacred  relics  of  his  tribe, 
which  were  kept  in  the  tribal  church.  By  ceasing  to  be 
a  tribesman,  he  ceased  to  have  the  right  of  using  those 
relics ;  he  ceased,  in  fact,  to  have  any  legal  rights,  for  he 
could  not  enforce  them.  He  also  lost  the  right  to  the 
aid  and  help  of  the  priests  of  the  tribe  and  their  ministra- 
tions, as  these  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  and  he  had  ceased  to  fill  that  character.  It 
would  seem  that  at  first  the  loss  of  the  civil,  the  tribal 
right,  included  the  loss  of  the  religious  right  as  being 
part  of  the  tribal,  but  so  far  as  the  evidences  of  the  laws 
go,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  converse  was  the  case, 
and  that  if  the  church  deprived  a  man  of  religious  rights, 
in  fact,  excommunicated  him,  he  therefore  lost  his  tribal 
rights  as  well. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  man  could  be  turned  out  of 
the  tribe  of  the  saint  by  the  Church,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  this  affected  his  civil  position,  or  that  he 
could  be  turned  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  land  by  anybody 
other  than  the  tribe,  as,  for  instance,  the  priests,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  indicate  he  could  not.  In  the  Yenedo- 
^  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  173. 
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tian  Code'^  it  is  said^  "Whoever  breaks  a  legal  bequest 
shall  be  excommunicated  as  a  publican  or  pagan."  A 
passage  in  the  Dimetian  Code^  says  that,  "A  witness 
may  be  objected  to  for  being  excommunicated  by  name, 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  by  the  country,  the  objection  is  to 
stand."  Similar  provisions  in  the  case  of  persons  excom- 
municated by  name  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Dimetian 
Code,^  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  an  excommunicated 
person  lost  his  rights  in  the  lay  tribe.  The  matter  is  of 
some  importance  as  indicating  what  was  the  power  of 
the  Church.  Was  it  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  the 
tribal  organization,  and  make  its  sentence  equivalent  to 
expulsion  ?  It  would  seera  not,  and  it  would  also  seem  that 
such  was  not  the  claim  or  the  idea  of  the  Celtic  Church  to 
dictate  who  should  or  who  should  not  be  admitted  to  her 
ministrations.  As  long  as  a  person  was  a  member  of  the 
tribe  he  had  the  rights  of  a  tribesman,  and  the  tribe  did 
not  admit  any  foreign  power,  "  no  foreign  prince,  state,  or 
potentate,"  to  say  who  were  or  who  were  not  its  members. 
On  two  points  in  the  history  of  the  Church  this  has  an  im- 
portant bearing,  (a)  Could  a  man  be  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  the  land  and  of  the  Saint  at  the  same  time  ?  and,  if 
not,  if  a  man  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  the  land 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  did 
his  old  rights  as  member  of  the  tribe  of  the  land  revive 
if  he  was  turned  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint?  A 
tribesman  took  orders,  and  so  became  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint ;  he  was  afterwards  turned  out  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint ;  was  he  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  the 
land,  or  what  was  his  position?  The  question  is  more 
easily  asked  than  answered,  but  the  answer  would  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  precise  position  of  the  early  Celtic 
Church.  At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  answer 
1  Arwient  Lamii  of  Wales,  i,  85.         ""  IMd.,  i,  423.        ^  lUd.,  i,  590,  597, 
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that  is  in  any  way  satisfactory,  (b)  The  second  point,  as 
to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  arises  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Llandafi:  monks.  From  the  Boole  of 
Llandaff  it  appears  they  were  in  the  habit  of  excommuni- 
cating the  Welsh  chieftains.  Unless,  however,  the  Celtic 
clergy  had  reached  a  very  different  stage  from  what  is 
elsewhere  recorded  of  them,  it  would  seem  that  these  so- 
called  excommunications  could  hardly  be  matters  of  fact. 
We  get  (1)  that  the  tribe  could,  on  certain  causes,  sever 
the  tribal  tie  and  turn  out  a  tribesman ;  (2),  that  this 
practically  caused  the  tribesman  to  be  deprived  of  religious 
as  well  as  civil  rights,  as  the  church  was  that  of  the 
tribe  and  only  for  tribesmen,  and  as  he  had  ceased  to  be 
one  he  could  not  use  it ;  (3),  there  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  the  church  of  its  own  power  could  deprive  a  tribes- 
man of  his  rights,  that  is,  that  the  Church  was  superior  to 
and  was  not  the  servant  of  the  tribe ;  (4),  there  is  still  less 
evidence  to  show  that  the  priests  of  one  tribe  could  inter- 
fere with  the  tribal  rights  of  another,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  unlikely  thing  to  happen ;  yet  this  is  what  the 
Llandaff  monks  purported  to  do,  according  to  the  Booh  of 
Llandaff.  Latin  priests  having  authority  over  all  the 
persons  in  a  given  area,  irrespective  of  tribe  or  any  other 
distinction  might  do  this,  but  Celtic  priests,  the  officers  of 
a  tribe,  could  not,  and  the  assertion  that  it  was  done 
leads  to  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

ISTot  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  tribal  organization 
is  to  determine  the  position  in  which  the  priests  stood  at 
the  adoption  by  the  tribe  of  Christianity,  and  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  their  position.  As  has  been  already 
said,  the  priests  seem  in  Pagan  times  to  have  been  a  body 
of  men,  probably  an  hereditary  class,  who  professed  to  be 
able  to  perform  magic  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  or 
the  tribesman.      When  the  tribe  became  Christian,  the 
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priests  were  in  the  same  position  as  before,  but  they  had 
given  up  Pagan  and  taken  to  Christian  practices.  The 
organization  of  the  tribe  remained  as  it  was,  and  the 
rights  of  the  tribe  were  unaffected  by  the  change.  It  is 
clear  that  the  priests  gradually  began  to  improve  then- 
position  by  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint ;  but  the  history  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  priests  from  being  merely  a  body  of  men  who  dealt  in 
the  supernatural  when  required,  to  becoming  a  body  of 
men  who  purported  to  exercise  complete  rule  over  the 
religious  concerns  of  the  tribe,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  Church  history,  and  one  which  has 
yet  to  be  written.  It  is  only  by  working  at  the  tribal 
organization,  and  carefully  considering  the  varied  relations 
of  the  different  officers  and  members  of  the  tribe,  that  any 
idea  can  be  formed  of  it.  Probably  it  was  the  gradual 
growth  of  years,  and  so  gradual,  that  the  change  was 
hardly  noticed-;  but,  nevertheless,  the  change  was  going 
on,  and  was  one  that  had  the  most  wide-reaching  effects, 
and  probably  completely  changed  the  history  of  the 
Celtic  Church. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  priests 
in  connection  with  the  chief  of  the  tribe  deserves  notice. 
The  Welsh  codes,  and  also  the  Irish  laws,  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  were  families  of  chiefs ;  and  the  danger  to  an 
Enghsh  lawyer  in  dealing  with  these  questions  is,  lest  he 
should  allow  his  ideas  as  to  lord  and  vassal  to  enter  into 
the  explanation  of  a  state  of  things  that  was  ignorant  of 
these  names,  and  of  the  meaning  of  any  such  terms  as  those 
used  by  English  lawyers.  In  some  respects,  at  first  sight, 
the  chief  of  the  kindi-ed  would  represent  the  chief  of  the 
tribe ;  but  he  was  really  only  the  chief  counsellor  of  the 
tribe,  and,  except  that  he  had  the  power  of  deciding 
questions   of  status,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
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other  ruling  power.  The  chief  of  the  kindred  was  the 
nearest  living  relation  to  the  common  ancestor,  and-,  it 
would  seem,  might  be  taken  from  the  heads  of  any  of 
the  families  who  fulfilled  this  qualification. 

But  the  chief  of  the  tribe  was  in  a  different  position ; 
he  was  selected,  as  appears,  not  from  the  tribe  at  large, 
but  from  out  of  one  or  more  families,  and  from  those 
alone.  As  the  priests,  the  bards,  and  the  other  of&cers, 
seem  to  have  become  hereditary  offices  in  certain  families, 
so  with  the  chieftainship.  He  was  selected  on  a  vacancy 
from  out  of  the  members  of  those  families,  not  out  of  the 
tribe  at  large.  The  qualifications  for  it  are  thus  given : — 
He  must  be  an  efficient  man,  the  eldest  of  the  efficient 
men  of  his  kindred,  unto  the  end  of  the  ninth  descent ; 
the  chief  of  a  household  is  a  man  with  a  wife  and  children 
by  legitimate  marriage.  He  must  be  complete  and  per- 
fect as  to  bodily  senses,  that  is,  as  to  hearing,  sight, 
and  locomotion,  and  is,  on  a  ballot,  to  have  the  secret  vote 
of  fifty  m.en,  all  born  Welshmen  and  of  his  own  blood.  ^ 

Above  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  was  the  king,  and  the  king- 
ship seems  to  have  been  of  two  kinds ;  the  king  who  was 
the  ruler  over  several  tribes,  and  the  king  who  was  ruler 
over  several  small  kingdoms.  This  again  seems  to  have 
been  a  family  matter,  the  king  being  selected  out  of  the 
members  of  certain  families.  Whether  the  district  king,  or 
king  of  the  country,  the  term  "Cunedda  and  his  sons" 
describes  what  the  ruling  family  was,  and  that  out  of  some 
of  the  members  of  that  family,  or  families,  the  future  kings 
of  the  district  and  king  of  the  country  were  chosen.  The 
king  of  Aberffraw  was  said  to  be  king  over  all  Wales 
{Oymru),'  but  it  appears  from  the  codes  that  there  were 
also  kings  of  Gwent  and  Dimetia.  The  king  of  Aberffraw 
would  be  the  king  of  the  country,  the  kings  of  Gwent  and 
'  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  ii,  537,  539.  ''  Ibid.,  ii,  S85. 
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Bimetia,  kings  of  districts^  and  the  chiefs  of  tribes  living 
m  the  districts  would  complete  the  organization.  The  Mng 
of  the  country  would  be  selected  from  one  set  of  families, 
"  Cunedda  and  his  sons  " ;  the  kings  of  the  district  from 
another  set  of  families,  and  the  chiefs  from  a  third ;  and 
while  it  would  appear  that  the  succession  was  hereditary 
in  those  families,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  primogeni- 
ture; any  fit  son,  whether  the  eldest  or  not,  that  was 
chosen,  was  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  The  Welsh 
here  following  the  Irish  doctrine  of  the  eldest  and 
worthiest. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  out  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion further  than  to  point  out  that  it  furnished  an  example 
of  the  development  of  the  Celtic  Church  on  the  tribal  lines, 
to  the  exclusion  of  what  might  be  expected.  The  chief 
had  his  family  of  priests  to  assist  him,  so  had  the  district 
king,  so  had  the  king  of  the  country ;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  not  unnatural  development  in  Church  matters  to 
have  found  the  priest  of  the  district  kings  claiming 
authority  over  the  priests  of  the  chieftains,  and  those  of 
the  king  of  the  country  over  the  priests  of  the  district 
kings.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  line  taken,  and  it  was 
most  probably  not  taken  owing  to  the  strong  family  and 
tribal  ideas  that  prevailed.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
idea  of  dependence  between  the  district  kings  and  the 
king  of  the  country,  or  between  the  chieftains  and  the 
district  kings.  Such  an  idea  would  have  been  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  blood  relationship ;  all  the  families  in  the 
tribe  were  of  equal  rank,  there  was  no  idea  of  superior 
or  inferior ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  priests  of  the 
king  of  the  country  were  any  higher  in  rank  or  position 
than  those  of  the  tribal  chieftains.  The  theory  of  re- 
lationship was  destructive  of  the  theory  of  superiority,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  development  of  the  Church  went 
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upon  totally  different  lines  to  the  Latin,  but  on  lines  far 
more  Celtic.  As  the  family  and  relationship  was  the 
basis  of  the  lay  system,  so  it  became  that  of  the  church 
system.  The  clergy,  like  the  laity,  formed  themselves 
into  families  and  groups  of  families ;  and  the  development 
in  this  way  proceeded  on  tribal  lines,  rather  than  as  would 
have  been  expected  on  the  idea  of  the  king's  priests  ruling 
the  others.  It  is  a  most  instructive  piece  of  Church  history, 
and  shows,  perhaps  better  than  anything  else,  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Welsh  clung  to  the  tribal  organization, 
both  in  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  how  powerful  that 
organization  was. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  Welsh  codes  goes  to 
show  that  the  system  that  had  prevailed  in  Wales  was 
based  on  kinship,  family,  and  tribe ;  and  that,  although 
in  the  later  Welsh  laws,  both  in  the  Gyvreithiau  Cymru  and 
Leges  Wallice — ^there  are  large  importations  both  of  the 
Roman  civil  and  English  law,  especially  the  last  in  con- 
nection with  land,  yet  that  the  old  system  remains  quite 
clear  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it.  , 
There  is,  naturally,  much  that  is  obscure  and  more  that  is 
difiicult  to  understand,  but  the  broad  features  are  plainly 
discernible.  It  is  also  clear  that  while  the  system  was  in 
full  operation  the  Church  came  on  the  scene,  and  the 
Church  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  much  of  the  old 
ideas.  Had  the  tribal  idea  been  more  broken  in  upon 
by  contact  with  the  outside  world,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  Celtic  Church  would  have  become  far  more  in  harmony 
with  the  Latin.  The  fact  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Church  while  the  tribal  organization  was  in  full  vigour, 
goes  some  way  to  fix  an  early  origin  for  the  Church,  as  it 
is  fairly  certain  that  the  Celts  embraced  Christianity 
before  any  great  change  had  been  brought  about  in  the 
original  idea  of  the  tribe.     Although  the  date  is  uncertain,. 
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it  seems  clear  from  this  that  the  date  must  have  heen  an 
early  one.  There  is,  however,  this  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  state  of  things  here  dealt  with  was  most 
likely  the  wort  of  Cunedda  and  his  sons,  they  having 
swept  away  all  that  preceded  them.  But  whether  this  is  so 
or  not,  the  fact  that  both  the  Welsh  tribe  and  the  Welsh 
church  have  preserved  for  us  a  large  mass  of  archaic  laws 
and  customs  is  a  matter  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 
The  history  of  the  organization  of  the  Celtic  tribes, 
and  the  development  of  Christianity  working  on  that 
organization,  form  a  page  of  Church  history  quite  as 
interesting  and  equally  important  for  Englishmen  as 
that  describing  the  labours  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  or 
the  mission  of  St.  Augustine. 


CHAPTEE  III, 
THE   CHEISTIAJST   SETTLEMENT. 


No  reliable  details  exist  of  the  time  when,  the  persons  by 
whom,  or  the  modes  by  which  the  conyersion  of  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  Christianity  was  accomphshed.  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  mihtary 
occupation  of  the  country,  before  the  garrisons  were 
withdrawn,  Christianity  was  established  here ;  but  for  how 
long  this  had  been  the  case,  or  how,  or  in  what  manner 
it  came  about,  there  is  not  only  no  satisfactory  evidence, 
but  really  no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  important  to  remember 
this^  for  the  want  of  definite  reliable  information  has 
led  to  the  growth  of  a  series  of  legends,  some  of  great 
beauty,  aU  of  great  interest,  as  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  knowledge  on  a 
particular  subject,  the  mediseval  writers  furnished  a  supply 
to  meet  it.  The  result  here  is,  that  in  the  south  part  of 
Wales  alone,  there  are  a  series  of  legends,  which  ascribe 
at  the  very  least  to  no  less  than  eleven  persons  the  honour 
of  being  the  founder,  or  early  teachers  of  Christianity  in 
Britain.  Here  are  to  be  met  with  Apostles,  companions 
of  our  Lord,  members  of  the  early  Church,  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  aU  of  whom  are 
alleged  to  have  come  "ad  uUvmos  Brittannos" .  Probably 
no  one  would  be  more  astonished  than  these  worthies, 
themselves,  on  being  told  all  the  adventures  they  are 
stated  to  have  met  with  in  their  journeys  to  these  Islands. 
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Not  content  with,  this  series  of  improbabilities,  the 
Welsh  have  set  up  a  theory  of  their  own,  and  sent  a  Welsh 
Priace  to  Rome,  in  the  legend  of  which  Bran  forms  one 
of  the  leading  characters.  Of  his  existence  the  evidence 
is  most  meagre ;  of  his  journey  to  Rome  there  is  still  less  ; 
of  his  conversion  there,  and  his  return  to  convert  his  own 
countrymen,  there  is  none  at  all.  It  is,  however,  some- 
thing lite  heresy  among  pious  Welshmen  to  doubt  either 
the  existence  or  the  travels  of  "the  blessed  Bran".  It 
may  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  like  historical 
evidence  to  support  any  of  the  legends  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  that  such  evidence  as  there  is  goes 
to  prove  the  legends  to  be  untrue,  that  it  is  useless  to 
waste  time  in  discussing  what  are  at  best  but  "  fond  things 
of  vain  imagining". 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  slough  of  conjecture  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reach  any  firm  foothold.  Leaving  out*  the 
wilder  legends,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  believe  that  it  is  probable 
that  Christianity  reached  England  in  one  of  three  ways : — 
(1)  By  Christian  traders  from  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Germany. 
There  had  been  for  a  long  time  some  commercial  intercourse 
between  these  countries,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  Christianity  followed  commerce,  and  so  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  Or  it  may  have  been  (2),  by  the 
soldiers  or  recruits  to  the  legions  who  formed  the  garri- 
sons of  the  country ;  for  some  of  the  inscriptions  that  are 
still  extant  indicate  that  there  were  Christian  soldiers  in 
the  legions,  and  the  custom  of  recruiting  the  legions  from 
a  distance  would  fully  account  for  the  presence  of 
Christians  amongst  them.  Or  it  may  have  been  (3)  by  mis- 
sionaries from  Gaul  or  Germany.  It  is  clear  from  various 
accounts,  especially  from  the  celebrated  letter  from  the 
Christians  at  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia,  written  about  177,  during  one  of  the  persecutions 
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of  the  CliristianSj^  that  Christianity  had  been  established 
there  as  early  as  the  second  century.  It  would  be  very 
likely,  having  regard  to  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  while  they  remained  under  Roman  rule^  that  in 
some  mode  or  other  Gaulish  Christians  found  their  way  to 
these  Islands.  From  each,  or,  perhaps,  from  all  of  these 
ways,  it  is  probable  that  Christianity  reached  us,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  when,  how,  or  by  whose  means ;  any 
attempt  to  do  so  is  only  conjecture.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
was  before  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  Irenseus,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,^  mentions  one  by  one  all  the  Churches  of 
the  West,  but  his  list  contains  no  mention  of  a  British 
Church.  We  know  that  in  the  Gallic  Churches  there  was, 
about  260,  a  great  missionary  effort,  and  the  extension  of 
Christianity  to  these  Islands  may  have  been  one  of  its 
results.  The  Diocletian  persecution,  which  began  in  803, 
is  always  traditionally  said  to  have  reached  as  far  as  Britain, 
and  the  first  British  martyr,  St.  Alban,  is,  said  to  have 
been  among  the  slain.  There  is  no  real  evidence  of  this ; 
but  still  it  may  be  taken  provisionally  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Britain  was  somewhere  between 
250  and  300,  although  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  have 
been  much  earlier,  or  even  a  good  deal  later.  It  may 
safely,  however,  be  assumed  that  Christianity  was  firmly 
established  in  Britain  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century ;  that  this  had  been  done  by  means  of  travellers 
from  Gaul,  either  merchants,  or  missionaries,  or  soldiers. 
The  all-important  questions  then  have  to  be  faced:  (I) 
Who  were  the  people  with  whom  Christianity  had  to 
contend  with  in  its  efforts  to  get  established  in  Britain  ? 
(2)  Were  the  conditions  of  its  establishment  the  same,  or 

1  Roiith,  BeUqmai  Saorce,  i,  287. 
^  Haddcm,  and  Stubis,  i,  24, 
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substantially  the  same,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ? 
A  close  examination  of  the  difEerent  conditions  of  things 
Christianity  had  to  meet  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
'country  furnishes  a  clue  to  much  of  the  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  history  of  these  Islands.  To  understand  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  something,  in  addition  to  what  was 
said  in  the  last  chapter,  of  the  people  and  of  the  religions 
that  Christianity  encountered  in  Britain. 

First,  as  to  the  people.  At  the  time  of  the  Eoman 
conquest  of  this  Island,  and  the  state  of  things  in 
England  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  next  three  centuries,  Britain  was  inhabited 
by  at  least  three  distinct  races  of  people.  The  first,  the 
earliest  dwellers  we  know  of,  or  can  trace,  were  the  in- 
habitants of  these  Islands  before  the  first  Celtic  invasion 
or  movement — -the  people  the  Celts  found  here  when  they 
came.  It  may  well  be  that  they  were  not  the  earliest 
settlers,  but  so  far  as  we  yet  know  they  represent  the 
earliest  inhabitants.  Most  of  our  knowledge  as  to  these 
people  is  inferential — ^mainly  derived  from  certain  lin- 
guistic analogies  and  comparisons,  and  from  the  study  of 
the  skulls  and  remains  found  in  such  of  their  barrows 
and  cairns  as  have  been  explored.  Modem  writers  call 
these  early  settlers  "  Ivernians".  What  their  name  really 
was,  we  don't  know ;  but  "  Ivemii  was  the  name  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  most  important 
point  with  regard  to  these  people  is,  that  much  of  what 
little  we  know  as  to  the  Pagan  rites  practised  by  them 
goes  to  show  that  such  rites  were  not  in  their  origin 
Celtic,  but  came  from  some  other  source.  That  source 
modem  scholars  believe  to  be  still  earlier  natives  of  the 
country  than  the  Ivemii. 

As  for  the  Celts  themselves,  they  were  divided  into  two 

great  groups,  Groidelic  and  Brythonic,  Groidelic  being  the 
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earlier  of  the  two  races  that  came  over  to  this  coimtry,  who 
gradually  di'ove  out  the  IvernianSj  or  drove  them  into  the 
remote  recesses  of  the  "West  and  of  Wales.  In  their  turn 
the  Goidels  were  supplanted  by  the  Brythons,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  held  the  greater  pai't  of 
England.  The  division  between  the  races  is  in  the  first 
place  linguistic.  The  G-oidels  include  in  language  the  dia- 
lects of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  the  Brythons 
include  the  dialects  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bi-ittany ;  but 
this  linguistic  division  does  not  accurately  represent  the 
actual  division  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Eoman  in- 
vasion. Then  the  Brythons  were  possessed  of  all  England 
and  Wales,  except  the  following  places  :  in  the  west,  a  part 
cut  ofP  by  the  Mendip  Hills  and  the  Eiver  Stour,  the 
territory  of  the  Danmonii  and  Durotriges,  the  modern 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  and  the  Southern 
part  of  Somerset.  EoUowing  the  Severn  to  its  junction 
with  the  Teme,  and  the  Teme  to  its  source  in  the  Kerry 
Hills,  thence  westerly  to  the  sea,  that  is,  the  Goidels  held 
the  greater  part  of  South  Wales,  with  parts  of  Gloucester- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Brecon,  and  Radnor,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  and 
Monmouth,  the  countries  of  the  Silures  and  DimetBs;  in 
North  Wales,  the  country  from  the  Mawddach  to  the  Dee, 
Anglesea,  Carnarvonshire,  Elint,  Denbigh,  a  small  part  of 
Merioneth,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Cumberland,  and  the 
south-west  corner  of  Scotland.  These  districts  formed 
the  Goidelic  countries,  with  traces  in  them,  here  and  there, 
as  in  Pembrokeshire,  Glamorganshire,  Carnarvonshire, 
Anglesea,  Cornwall,  of  Ivemians.  If,  then,  a  map  is  drawn 
out  with  the  above  boundaries  marked  on  it,  it  will  be 
found  that  Wales  was  Goidelic,  with  the  exception  of '  a 
wedge  which  formed  the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  that  is 
the    modem    counties    of    Montgomery,    with    parts    of 
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Merioneth  and  Cardigan,  nortii  of  the  Eheidol;  this 
formed  the  Biythonic  portion  of  Wales. 

So,  speaking  broadly,  the  Biythons  held  all  England, 
except  Cmnberland  in  the  north,  (Cornwall,  Devon,  Wilte, 
and  part  of  Somerset  in  the  sonth,  bnt  in  Wales  onlj  the 
wedge  which  consisted  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  and 
2«foTth  Cardigan.  The  Bijthonic  tiibes  were  the  Brigantes, 
CoritaTi,  ComaTii,  OrdoTiees.  Dobunnii,  Belgaa,  Atrebates, 
Catavelanni,  Iceni,  and  Cantii.  The  Goidelic  tribes  were 
the  Dnrotriges,  Danmonii,  Silnres,  aad  Dimetae.  Eonghly 
speaMng,  snch  was  the  dirision  of  the  country.  This 
diyision  does  not  deal  with  Gwyddel,  Cymry,  Scotfci,  or 
Picts,  bnt  only  TOth  the  races  Goidel  and  Biython,  nnder  one 
or  the  other  of  which  aU  the  above  tribes  mnst.  be  gronped. 

It  is  most  difScolt  to  place  any  reliance  npon  the  hear- 
say, on  hearsay  which  is  all  we  have  as  to  the  religions  and 
(aistoms  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  Britain.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  CsBsar  never  speaks  of  the  Goidels, 
only  of  the  Biythons,  and  that  aU  he  tells  ns  mnst  be 
read  as  applying  to  the  east,  sonth,  and  centre  of  England. 
Strabo  may  have  described  some  of  the  Goidels,  bnt  it  is 
certain  CE^ar  did  not.  Tacitus  certainly  does.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  this,  for  those  writers,  who  purport 
to  give  a  description  of  Britain  by  piecing  together  the 
acconnts  of  the  manners  and  customs  described  by  different 
authors,  as  for  instance,  in  the  way  employed  by  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  Erench  in  his  bfe  of  Ceesar,'  are  really 
applying  to  one  thing  the  acconnts  given  by  writers  of 
different  people  at  different  times,  and  thus  do  not  get  an 
aceorate  result  of  the  subject  of  their  enquiries. 

That  the  division  between  the  two  peoples  was  lecog- 
nized  at  the  time  of  the  Eoman  conquest  there  is  dear 
proof  in  a  well-known  parage  of  Caesai- :  ^  "Britannise  pars 
^  Life  of  CtBiar,  ii,  180.  '  De  BeOo  GaOico,  v,  12. 
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interior  ab  iis  inoolitur  quos  natos  in  insula  ipsa  memoria 
proditum  dicunt.  Maritima  pars  ab  iis  qui  prsedse  ac  belli 
inferendi  causa  ex  Belgis  transierant."  Here^  those  born 
on  the  island  are  the  Groidels  ;  the  race  that  emigrated 
from  Belgic  Graul  and  crossed  the  channel  are  the 
Brythons. 

Bearing  this  distinction  between  the  two  races  in  mind, 
the  first  question  that  is  met  with  is,  Had  these  races 
the  same  or  a  different  religion,  and,  if  different  religions, 
in  what  did  their  religions  differ,  and  of  what  did  the 
differences  consist  ?  To  a  slight  extent  the  question  can 
be  answered.  The  religion  of  the  two  races  differed. 
The  Brythonic  religion  was,  in  the  main,  that  of  the 
Gaulish  Celts.  As  they  took  with  them  to  Britain  the 
distinctive  names  of  their  tribes,  such  as  Belgse,  Atrebates, 
etc.,  so  they  carried  with  them  the  rites,  the  duties,  the 
beliefs  of  their  tribes.  Ogesar  gives  us  a  glimpse  as  to 
what  was  the  religion  of  the  Graulish  Celts  of  the  Brythonic 
type.  He  says  that  they  believed  themselves  sprung  from 
the  gods  of  the  earth,'  which  gods  Caesar  identifies  with 
some  of  the  Roman  deities,  with  Mercury,  whom,  he  says,^ 
they  esteemed  above  all  other  gods  as  the  inventor  of  art, 
the  guide  of  travellers,  the  protector  of  commerce.  The 
other  deities,  Caesar  says,  resembled  the  Roman  gods  Apollo, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  but  he  does  not  give  their 
names.  The  names  of  three  of  them  are,  however,  found 
in  the  lines  of  Lucan : ' — 

"  Et  quibus  immitis  plaoatur  sanguine  diro 
Teutates  horrensque  feris  altaribas  Hesus, 
Et  Taranis  Scythioas  non  mitior  ara  Diar.se." 

Caesar   says,    and   probably   truly,    that  the   ideas    of  the 

G-auls  as  to  gods  were  mostly  the  same  as  those  of  other 

nations.      From   other   writers  we   learn   that  the  G-auls 

'  Be  Bella  Gallico,  vi,  16.  "'  llld.,  15. 

"  Fliarmlia,  i,  444. 
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made  gods  of  most  things,  and  worshipped  riyerSj  fountains, 
streams,  and  woods.  The  Rhine  was  adored  as  a  god,  and 
the  Ardennes  as  a  goddess. 

Such  being  the  worship  of  the  G-aulish  Celts  at  home, 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  a  similar  polytheistic  system 
was  the  preTalent  worship  of  the  Celts  who  formed  the 
Brythonic  population  of  these  Islands.  "  Every  locality", 
says  Ehys,^  "  had  its  divinity,  and  the  rivers  were  specially 
identified  with  certain  divine  beings,  as  witness  the 
streams  that  still  bear  the  name  of  Dee,  and  kindred  ones." 
As  to  one  river,  probably  the  Eibble,  the  Belisama— this 
name  occurs  on  inscriptions  in  Gaul  as  that  of  a  goddess. 
On  some  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  that  have  been  found, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  Roman  idolatry  and  British  super- 
stition. Thus  Camden  gives  the  inscription  on  a  Roman 
altar  to  the  goddess  Verbeia,  the  nymph  of  a  Yorkshire 
river .'^  Another  altar,  dug  up  in  Cumberland,  is  inscribed 
to  the  god  Belatucadrus.'  This  debased  polytheism, 
which  was  willing  to  worship  anything,  or  to  believe 
anything,  was  the  religion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  Wherever  Christianity  met  with  it,  one  result 
alone  was  possible,  the  Galilean  must  conquer  or  perish ; 
the  Pagan  polytheism  must  be  stamped  out  as  the  accursed 
thing.  The  Latin  clergy  had  therefore  a  simple  task — 
"  Believe  or  Die "  was  the  message  of  the  Christian 
priests  to  the  Brython.  His  religion  must  be  done  away 
with,  and  destroyed  root  arid  branch. 

The  early  GoideHc  inhabitants  of  the  country  had 
practised  a  form  of  religion  that  differed  considerably 
from  the  easy-going  polytheism  of  the  Brythonic  Celts. 
From  what  little  the  Roman  writers  tell  us  of  Druidism, 
it  must  have  been  a  stern,  cruel  form  of  belief.  One  of 
its  leading  features  was  human  sacrifice.     So  much  non- 

1  Celtic  Bntavn,  67.'        ^  Britcmnia,  2nd  ed.,  867.         ^  Ibid.,  1011. 
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sense  has  been  written  by  modern  Welsh  writers  about 
the  Druids  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  seriously  of  them. 
It,  however,  seems  clear  that  they  were  the  hereditary 
priests  and  poets  of  the  people,  that  they  professed  to  be 
able  to  propitiate  the  Gods.  They  presided  over  the 
sacrifices,  and  preserved  the  routine  of  religious  duties. 
The  disposers  of  rewards  and  punishments,  they  were  the 
arbitrators  in  almost  all  disputes,  pubHc  or  private.  With 
the  vilest  superstitions  which,  if  they  are  not  slandered, 
they  practised,  or  allowed  to  be  practised,  they  yet  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  transmigration 
into  other  bodies.  They  professed  to  understand  the 
rdovements  of  the  planets^  the  laws  of  nature,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  gods.  They  alleged  they  could  exercise  magic 
arts,  and  if  these  failed,  were  able  to  resort  to  super- 
natural powers.  Their  influence  with  an  ignorant  and 
excitable  people  was  immense.  "  We  may  conceive,"  says 
a  writer,'  describing  Druidism  in  Gaul,  "  what  despotism 
m.ust  have  been  exercised  over  a  superstitious  nation  by 
this  caste  of  men,  depositaries  of  all  knowledge,  authors 
and  interpreters  of  all  laws,  divine  or  human,  accusers, 
judges,  executioners."  The  great  influence  of  the  Druid 
rested  on  his  supposed  magical  powers,  and  the  history  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Celtic  countries  is  the  history  of  the 
strife  for  supremacy  between  the  Pagan  magician  and  the 
Christian  missionary.  For  Ireland  we  have  this  in  the 
contest  at  Tara,  between  Patrick  and  the  Druids  of 
Loeghair ;  for  Scotland,  in  the  contest  between  Columba 
and  the  Druids  of  Bruidh;  for  Wales,  in  the  contest 
between  David  and  the  magician  Boia,  with  his  followers. 
In  each  case  it  is  said  that  the  Druid  resorted  to  the 
supernatural,  by  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  elements,  usually  by  bringing  on  darkness  ;  in  each 
^  Thierry,  Histoiro  des  Gaulois,  vol.  ii,  1. 
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the  Christian  triumphed  hy  his  ability  to  work  greater 
supernatural  results  than  the  Pagan.  Csesar  says  that  in 
his  time  the  great  sanctuary  of  Pruidism  was  Britain. 
Probably  the  Gaulish  Druids^  especially  those  in  the  south- 
east, had  learnt  something  of  the  civilization  that  was 
developing  there,  and  had  begun  to  modify  the  stern 
rites  and  savage  practices  by  which,  in  an  earlier  and 
more  ignorant  age,  their  influence  had  been  maintained. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  alluded  to  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus,  in  thus  speaking  of  Druidism : '  "  The  men  of 
Gaul,"  he  says,  "  having  become  gradually  polished,  caused 
the  useful  studies  to  flourish,  which  the  bards,  the  ew- 
hages  (prophets),  and  the  Druids  had  begun  to  cultivate. 
The  bards  sang  in  heroic  verse  to  the  sound  of  their  lyres 
the  lofty  deeds  of  men,  the  euhages  tried  by  meditation 
to  explain  the  order  and  marvels  of  nature.  In  the  midst 
of  these  were  distinguished  the  Druids,  who,  united  in  a 
society  occupied  themselves  with  profound  and  sublime 
questions,  raised  themselves  above  human  affairs,  and 
sustained  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 

The  Goidelic  Celts  seem  to  have  adopted  Druidism, 
which  was  certainly  not  originally  a  Celtic  form  of  religion, 
but  it  retained  its  chief  home  among  them.  In  the 
Goidelic  districts  of  North  Wales,  in  Mona,  the  modern 
Anglesea,  the  chief  seat  of  Druidism  was  situate.  To 
Mona  went  the  student  from  Britain  or  from  Gaul,  who 
desired  to  perfect  himself  in  the  higher  forms  of  Druidic 
rites.      From   Mona,  went  forth  the  Druid,  skilled  with 

'  XV.  '•  Per  ha3c  loci  hominibus  panlatlm  excultis  viguere  studia 
laiidabilium  dootrinarum  inohoata  per  Bardos  et  Bubages  et  Druidas.  Et 
Bardi  quidem  fortia  vironim  illnstrium  facta  heroiois  oomposita  versibus 
cum  dulcibus  lyras  modulis  oantatarunt:  Eubages  vero  scrutantes  summa 
et  sublimia  naturas  pandere  conabantur ;  Inter  hos  Druidse  ingeniis  oelsiores 
nt  autoritas  PythagoriB  deorevit  sodalitiis  astrioti  consortiis  quajstionibus 
occultarum  reram  altarumque  ei-eofci  sunt  et  despectantes  humana  pro- 
nuntiarunt  aniraas  immortales." 
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all  the  wisdom  of  Druidisnij  to  guide  and  direct  the  faith 
and  fortunes  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  was  attached. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  original  religion  of 
the  GroideKc  Celts.  Whatever  it  was,  they  had  enormous 
powers  of  religious  assimilation,  and,  when  first  met  with, 
they  appear  to  have  combined  the  Ivemian  Druidism  with 
a  modified  form  of  the  Brythonic  polytheism.  They  had 
gods  everywhere,  and  were  prepared  to  admit  new  gods 
without  raising  any  diificulty.  It  was  in  a  Groidelic 
country,  at  Lydney,  the  sea  god  Nodens,  a  god  who  is 
said  to  have  corresponded  to  jSisculapius,^  had  a  temple. 
It  was  in  a  Goidelic  country,  Cheshire,  the  river  Deva 
was  worshipped.  When  Christianity  came,  this  mis- 
cellaneous poljrfcheism  was  abolished,  but  that  was  all. 
The  old  worship  and  philosophy  remained;  the  Druid 
became  the  poet,  the  hereditary  poet  of  the  tribe,  but  he 
no  longer  relied,  for  the  supernatural  power  he  still 
claimed  to  possess,  on  magic  arts,  but  on  the  Divine  aid. 
He  ceased  to  be  a  magician,  and  became  a  miracle  worker. 
His  philosophy  the  missionaries  swallowed  wholesale,  but 
as  the  Irish  laws  were  revised  at  Tara  by  the  Christian 
missionary,  so  was  the  Druidic  philosophy  revised  by  the 
Christian  missionary  in  Wales,  and,  so  revised,  it  became 
the  basis  of  the  faith  of  the  Celtic  Church.  Thus  when  the 
Christian  missionary  came  to  Britain  he  had  to  deal  with 
two  different  sets  of  ideas.  The  Brythonic  religion,  which 
was  idolatry,  pure  and  simple;  here  the  Christian  could 
make  no  terms,  accept  no  compromise.  The  Goidelic 
religion,  which  was  philosophy  plus  idolatry;  here  the 
Christian  could  agree,  if  the  idolatry  was  got  rid  of,  to 
aUow  the  philosophy  to  remain.  So  in  Britain,  Christi- 
anity having  to  deal  with  two  very  different  states  of  things, 

^  Thackeray,  Ancient  Britain,  i,  179.  On"  altar  is  inscribed  0  |  D  M 
NODONTI  I  H  BLANDINUS  |  ARMATURA  |  V  S  L  M. 
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treated  them  in  different  ways — ^with  the  one,  extermination, 
with  the  other,  toleration. 

So  far  as  it  is  now  possible  to  learn  what  the  Druidic 
philosophy  was,  there  appear  to  hare  been  two  main 
ideas: — (1)  That  the  soul,  after  a  certain  existence  here, 
woidd  be  re-absorbed  and  remoTed  in  some  way  to  the 
being  and  the  place  from  whence  it  sprung.  As  it 
was  a  part  of  the  Deity  when  it  came  here  first,  it  re- 
mained and  must  always  remain  a  part  of  the  Deity, 
although  it  might  be  obliged  to  pass  through  yarious 
stages  until  it  became  fit  for  re-absorption.  The  soul, 
being  divine,  can  be  kept  so,  or  again  brought  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  by  a  sufiicient  source  of  meditation,  con- 
templation, and  suffering.  That  a  man  of  his  OTvn  power 
cotdd  attain  to  and  keep  in  a  state  of  perfection  if  he 
went  through  a  sufB.cient  course  of  philosophy.  (2)  That 
Grod  was  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  nature,  that  every- 
thing was  good,  but  it  depended  on  man  if  it  was  allowed 
to  remain  good. 

These  ideas  were  the  outcome  of  the  Druidic  philosophy, 
as  accepted  by  the  early  Christian  teachers  ;  probably,  but 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church  to  which  they  were 
diametrically  opposed,  they  would  have  become  the 
accepted  creed  of  Western  Christianity.  But  the  Latin 
Church,  adopting  the  idea  of  the  Latin  lawyers  that  a 
man  succeeded  not  only  to  all  the  property,  but  also  to 
all  the  liabilities  of  his  ancestor,  taught  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  had  inherited,  not  only  Adam's  rights, 
but  also  his  liabilities,  one  of  which  was  the  responsibility 
for  his  sin.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  effect  on  religious 
belief  of  the  system  of  Eoman  law.  The  Eastern  Church 
and  the  Groidelic  Celts,  neither  of  whom  fell  under  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  lawyer,  were  never  troubled  with  the 
importance   of    the   doctrine   of   original   sin.       But  the 
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Brjrthonic   Celt,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  rule  of 

Rome,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  Roman  ideas,  on  his 

conversion    to    Christianity,     accepted    the    doctrine     of 

original   sin   without   a   doubt   and   without   a   difficulty. 

The  faith  of  the  G-oidelic  Celts,  as  above  stated,  is  usually 

called,  from   its  great   exponent,  Pelagianism.     Pelagius, 

the  Greek  form  of  Morgan,  was  a  Goidelic  Celt  educated 

at  the  great  raonastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  who  with  his 

friend    Celstius,  an   Irishman,   preached  at   Rome    about 

the  year  410.     Neither  the  history  of  the  great  Pelagian 

controversy,  nor  that  of  Pelagius,  fall  within  the  present 

subject.     But   from   the  accounts  that  have    come   down 

to  us,  Pelagianism  is  a  strong  piece  of  evidence  in  favour 

of  the  views  here  put  forward,  that  the  Christian  teachers 

in  this  Island  had  to  contend  with  two  forms  of  Paganism. 

While  G-oidelic  Britain  became  moved  by  Pelagianism  to 

its  centre,  Brythonie  Britain  seems  hardly  to  have  felt  it. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this   the    case,  that  if  a  map  was 

prepared  showing  the  parts  of  England  and  Wales  which 

were    affected  or  otherwise  by  Pelagianism,  it  would  be 

found  that  the  map  showed  roughly  the  division  of  the 

country  between  the  Goidel  and  the  Brython. 

Most  writers   on   the   ecclesiastical  history   of  Britain 

recognise  that  an  epoch  in  that  history  is  marked  by  the 

Hallelujah   Victory.      Its  practical   effect  was    that   the 

vanquished    agreed    to    accept    the    Christianity    of    the 

victors.    Not  only  did  Germanus  return  triumphant  tq  Gaul, 

but  he  sent  Palladius  to  Ireland  about  431,  to  extend  there 

the  area  of  Latin  Christianity.     Dr.  Todd  ^  is  of  opinion 

that  it  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  were  scattered 

groups  of  Christians  in  Ireland,  and  cites  in  support  of 

this  view  '■'  a  passage  from  the  Trifartite  Life  of  Patrick,  re- 

1  St.  Pairicl,  221. 

^  Jooelyn,  Life  of  Patricli,  ed.  1809,  p.  149 ;  Tri]jartite  Life,  Bolls  ed,, 
i,  95. 
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lating  the  finding  the  four  glass  chalices  buried  at 
Dumhagraidh  and  the  ordination  of  Ailbe.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  these  isolated  groups  of  Christians  would  very 
fairly  represent  the  state  of  things  both  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.  SmaU  settlements  of  Christians  were  surrounded 
by  Pagans ;  the  bulk  of  the  people  professing  themselves 
Christians  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  as  when  there 
was  anything  to  be  gained  by  doing  so,  but  when  there 
was  nothing,  falling  back  into  Paganism,  worshipping  the 
old  gods,  assisting  at  the,  old  rites.  This  glimpse  of  Irish 
Christianity  probably  also  describes  Welsh  Christianity, 
and  easily  accounts  for  the  second  mission  of  St.  G-ermanus 
in  447,  to  repress  the  new  outbreak  of  Pelagianism.  In 
all  probability,  the  real  state  of  things  was  that  the  so- 
called  British  Christians,  who  had  become  Christians  whole- 
sale after  the  triumph  of  the  Hallelujah  Victory,  gradually 
returned  to  their  old  faith,  and  so  necessitated  the  return 
of  St.  Germanus  to  put  down  what,  not  liking  to  admit 
their  failure,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  called  Pelagian- 
ism, in  preference  to  what  it  really  was,  Paganism. 

The  parallel  between  St.  Germanus  and  Patrick  is  closer 
than  is  usually  recognised, — both  their  first  missions  were 
failures,  both  their  second  missions  were  successful.  St. 
G-ermanus  returned  and  completed  his  work  in  Wales, 
Patrick  went  to  Ireland  to  carry  out  the  work  of  Palladius. 
In  both  countries  the  state  of  things  was  almost  identical, 
and  was  met  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  Fortunately 
we  have  a  fairly  reliable  account  of  the  work  of  Patrick, 
but  all  we  know  of  the  doings  of  St.  Germanus  rests  on 
legends  which  have  been  revised  and  adapted  to  promote 
the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  to  show  that  Celtic 
Christianity  was  really  Latin  Christianity,  and  that  Celtic 
priest  and  people  submitted  to  Papal  authority.  St. 
Germanus,  Latin  writers  say,'  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine 
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to  Britain ;  St.  G-ermanus,  Latin  ivriters  say,  sent  Patrick 

to   Ireland,    and   thus   Germanus  is  the  link  that   unites 

Britain  and  Ireland  to  Eome.^    As  might  be  expected,  later 

legends   have   expanded   and  elaborated   this.      Nennius 

connects    St.  Germanus  with  Vortigern  and  Wales,   and 

prolongs  his  stay  in   Britain.^     The  hymn   of    St.    Fiace 

connects  Patrick  with  Germanus,  and  states  that  Patrick 

remained  with  Germanus  in  the  south  of  Albion,  in  the 

southern  part  of  Letha,  and  read  the  Canon  with  him." 

St.  Place's  hymn,  from  internal  evidence,  cannot  be  as  old 

as  the  seventh  century,  and  the  notes  on  that  hymn  in 

the  Franciscan  Liber  Hymnorum,  probably  not  earlier  than 

the  eleventh  century. °    The  Booh  of  Lismore  brings  Patrick 

over  to  Britain  with  Germanus,  and  interpreting  Letha  as 

Latium  makes  out  he  went  to  Rome.    But  the  Welsh  writers 

were  not  prepared  to  give  up  their  part  in  the  glories  of  St. 

Germanus.     A  passage  in  the  Achau  y  Saint "  states  that 

Garmon,  the  Welsh  form  of  Germanus,  "founded  two  choirs 

of  Saints,  and  placed  Bishops  and  divines  in  them  that 

they  might  teach  the  Christian  faith  to  the  natives  of  the 

Cymry  where  they  were  become  degenerate  in  the  faith. 

One  choir  he  founded  in  Llancarvan,  where  Dubricius  the 

saint   was  principal,  and  he    himself  was  Bishop  there. 

The  other,  near  Caerworgan,  where  he  appointed  Iltutus 

to  be  principal,  and  Lupus  (called  Bleidan)  was  the  chief 

Bishop  there.     After  which  he  placed  Bishops  in  LlandafE ; 

he   established  Dubricius   Archbishop   there,  and    Cadoc 

the  saint,  the  son  of  Gwynllien,  took  his  place  in  the  choir 

of  Llancarvan,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Llandaff  was  Bishop 

1  Prosper  Aquitan.,  H.  and  S.,  i,  16.  =  Todd,  316. 

^  Nennius,  Hist.  Brit.,  32,  et  seq. 

*  See   "  St.  Fiaoe's  H^mn,"  K.  and  S.,  vol.  ii,  part  II,  p.  356,  and  Roll's 
ed.  of  Tripartite  Life  of  Patricit,  ii,  406. 
'  Tripa/rtite  Life,  introduction,  p.  cxiii. 
°  Eees,  Welsh  Saints,  at  p.  122,  citing  Sorce  JBritannicm,  ii,  161. 
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there  also."  As  Eees  points  out,  althougli  this  passage 
accounts  for  everything  beautifully,  yet  it  is  full  of  con- 
tradictions. The  Achau  y  Saint  elsewhere  says  that 
Cystenynn  Fendigaid,  not  Garmon,  was  the  founder  of 
Caerworgan,'  that  it  was  soon  after  burnt  by  the  Irish, 
and  that  then  the  principal  was  not  Illtyd  but  Patrick. 
At  this  time  Illtyd  could  not  have  been  old  enough  to 
hare  been  the  head  of  a  religious  house,  as  in  early  life  he 
was  a  soldier,^  and  eight  years  after  he  was  Kving  with 
Ailbe.  The  Liber  Landavensis  says,^  "that  Dubricius 
appointed  Illtyd  to  be  head  of  Caerworgan.  Lupus  did 
not  accompany  G-ermanus  on  his  second  visit.  G-ermanus 
returned  to  France,  and  died  about  448.  Dubricius  is  said 
to  have  died  in  612 ;  if  it  is  true  that  he  was  appointed  to 
any  ecclesiastical  office  by  Germanus  it  must  either  have 
been  some  years  before  he  was  born,  or  Dubricius  must 
have  been  related  to  old  Parr.  Yet  the  Liber  Latidavensis 
says  expressly,"  and  obviously  with  the  object  of  prov- 
ing the  Latin  origin  of  the  Celtic  Church  and  that  the 
Welsh  derived  their  orders  from  Rome,  that  Dubricius 
was  consecrated  by  Germanus :  "  Postquam  predicti 
seniores  Pelagianum  hseresim  extirpaverant  episcopos  in 
pluribus  locis  Britannise  consecrarent  Super  omnes  autem 
Britanniam  dextrales  partes  Britannise  beatum  Dubricium 
summum  doctorem  a  rege  et  ab  omni  parochia  electum 
Archisepiscopum  consecrarent  Hac  digrdtate  ei  a  Germano 
et  Lupo  data  constiterent  ei  episcopalem  sedem."  As 
Lupus  only  came  with  Germanus  on  his  first  mission 
about  430,  this  would  carry  back  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Dubricius  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  or  at 
least  to  410,  as  even  then  persons  were  not  usually  made 
Bishops  under  twenty  years  of  age.     Probably  the  scribe 

^  Eees,  Ibid.  ^  S.  Iltyd,  Camtro- British  Saints,  p.  159. 

'  P.  63,  oia  ed.  *  P,  66,  old  ed. 
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considered,  if  he  considered  at  all,  that  when  he  was 
romancing,  it  was  better  to  do  it  well.  This  shows  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  much  of  what  is  usually 
accepted  as  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Germanus  came  to  Britain,  that 
he  probably  came  twice,  that  he  found  isolated  groups  of 
Christians  and  persons  ready  to  become  Christians  or  any- 
thing else,  when  their  fears  as  to  magic  or  the  supernatural 
were  worked  upon — nothing  reliable  is  known  as  to  the 
mission  of  Germanus.  His  founding  Bishoprics,  his 
founding  monasteries,  his  introducing  a  liturgy,  are  as  true 
as  his  connection  with  Oxford,  and  no  more  so.  They  are 
all  the  inventions  of  a  later  age,  wholly  without  the 
smallest  scrap  of  anything  like  historical  evidence.  One 
matter  connected  with  Germanus  deserves  notice — the 
places  called  after  him,  Llanhaiam,  St.  Harmons,  Bettws 
Garmon,  Capel  Garmon,  and  Llanarmon,  are  aU  in  the 
Goidelic  parts  of  Wales.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
church  in  the  Brythonic  part,  Llanfechan  in  Montgomery- 
shire, said  to  be  dedicated  to  Germanus ;  but  this  means 
little,  for  all  the  churches  that  bear  his  name,  or  to  take 
Bees'  view,  all  the  churches  of  which  the  foundation  may 
be  ascribed  to  him,  are  in  the  Goidelic  portion  of  Wales. 
If,  therefore,  the  usually  received  idea  is  correct,  that 
Germanus  came  to  Britain  to  put  down  Pelagianism,  and 
the  result  of  his  work,  so  far  as  can  be  traced  from  the 
names  of  his  churches,  was  all  in  the  Goidelic  part  of 
Wales,  an  inference  may  be  made  that  it  was  in  these 
parts  where  Pelagianism  was  strongest,  where  he  laboured 
most,  where  his  influence  was  most  felt.  This  is  but 
another  way  of  stating  the  proposition  already  put  for- 
ward, that  Brythonic  Britain  did  not  suffer  from  Pela- 
gianism to  the  same  extent  as  Goidelic  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that,  in  the  former,  Christianity  was  substituted 
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for  Paganism ;  in  the  latter^  Paganism  was  adapted  to 
Christianity. 

It  maj  be  said  that  with  G-ermanus  the  first  chapter  of 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  Britain  terminates.  Bry- 
thonic  England  had  become  completely  Christian,  and 
had  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Church ;  Groidehc 
Britain  maintained  her  independence  of  Erome,  and,  to 
establish  Christianity  in  those  parts  of  the  Island  a  new 
method  was  required,  and  a  new  condition  of  things  neces- 
sitated. That  m,ethod  was  tried  in  Ireland  by  Patrick  with 
some  success,  and  in  Wales  by  David  and  others,  with  the 
same  result.  It  may  be  described  as  the  extension  of  the 
isolated  bodies  of  Christians  by  means  of  monasticism.. 

But  although  Pelagianism  and  the  visits  of  G-ermanus 
confirm  the  view  here  put  forward  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  country  became  Christian,  yet  there  is  other  and 
stronger  evidence  in  support  of  it.  One  of  these  classes 
of  evidence  is  the  different  nature  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  the  Goidelic  and  Brythonic  districts.  If  the 
inscribed  and  sculptured  stones  of  "Wales  are  of  the  date, 
or  anything  like  the  date,  usually  ascribed  to  them,  they 
furnish  very  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  Christianity  of  the  Goidel  and 
the  Brython.  JSTo  one  who  has  even  glanced  at  the  sub- 
ject, but  knows  the  large  number  of  inscribed  stones  in 
Cornwall,  Wales,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland, 
compared  vyith  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  That  is, 
that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Goidelic  and  Brythonic  Christians,  or 
between  those  used  where  the  Latin  Church  was  supreme 
and  those  used  where  the  Celtic  Church  prevailed. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  could  be 
the  result  of  accident,  and  it  has  always  been  a  dif&culty 
to   give  any  reasonable  account  of  it.    The  reason  vnU 

I 
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probably  be  found  in  the  different  natures  of  the  Christi- 
anity professed  by  the  two  peoples.  Had  their  beliefs 
been  the  same,  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  their  mode 
of  treating  their  dead  would  have  been  similar.  But  their 
methods  difPered  widely.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  east 
of  the  Severn  there  are  no  inscribed  or  sculptured  stones, 
while  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the  west  of  the  Severn,  they  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers.  It  may  be  said  that  east 
of  the  Severn  they  have  been  destroyed,  but  before  this 
explanation  can  be  accepted,  it  must  be  proved,  which  has 
not  yet  been  done,  that  they  ever  existed.^ 

It  is  clear  from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  Patrick,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources,  that  great  importance  was  attached 
to  certain  stone  monuments  by  the  Pagan  Groidels.^ 
What  those  particular  monuments  were  is  doubtful.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  sepulchral,  or  were  idols, 
or  perhaps  represented  both.  Whatever  they  were,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  were  the  subject  of  great  veneration 
from  the  Pagan  Irish.  At  Tara,  Patrick  felt  strong 
enough  to  secure  their  removal,  but  this  he  could  not  do 
in  other  places,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  causing 
them  to  be  inscribed  with  Christian  symbols.  In  the 
Tripartite  Life  it  is  stated  ^  that  Patrick  found  three  stones 
which  the  natives  had  erected  in  the  memory  of  some 
remarkable  act  or  Pagan  observances.  Patrick  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  to  order  the  removal  of  these  stones, 
but  inscribed  on  them  the  name  of  Christ  in  three  different 
languages ;  on  the  one  "  Jesus",  on  another  "  Soter",  and 
on  the  third  "  Salvator".  This  is  probably  one  instance 
of  what  was  then  a  usual  custom,  turning  heathen  monu- 
ments into  Christian  by  placing  on  them  Christian  names 

'  The  finding  of  the  Oghana  stone  at  Silohester  is  hardly  an  exception, 
from  the  special  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

"  I,  p.  91  as  to  Cenn  Craaioh,  the  chief  idol  of  Ireland.  "  I,  p.  107, 
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or  signs.  Another  is  given  in  -fche  remarkable  story  in 
the  Tripartite  Life,  of  the  cross  placed  over  a  heathen 
grave  and  Patrick  praying  at  it,  when  the  man  Lucius 
told  him  it  had  been  placed  there  by  mistake.' 

This  mode  was  practised  both  in  Wales  and  Ireland, 
and  well  illustrates  the  way  the  country  was  converted. 
The  Pagan  Irish,  or  Welsh,  would  not  object  to  anything 
being  done  that  made  their  sacred  monuments  stiU  more 
the  objects  of  veneration ;  while  the  Christians  would 
consider  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  obliterated  all  the 
vice  of  Paganism.  Many  of  the  stones  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  inscribed  with  rude  crosses ;  some  not  with 
one  alone,  but  several.  And  it  is  a  matter  deserving  of 
inquiry  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  which  of  them,  were 
originally  Pagan  monuments,  but  were  Christianized  by 
the  inscription  of  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Considerable 
doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  date  of  some  of  these  stones. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  inscription  is  of  a  different 
date  from  the  cross  or  other  Christian  symbol,  it  would 
give  rise  to  an  inference  that  the  stone  had  either  been 
Christianized  in  the  mode  above  mentioned,  or  that  if  it 
already  bore  a  Christian  symbol,  some  powerful  chief 
or  personage  had  chosen  the  stone,  that  Christian  mis- 
sionaries had  made  sacred,  for  his  monument.  Although 
of  late  years  much  study  and  attention  have  been  given 
to  the  inscribed  stones  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  yet  the  fact 
of  the  Christianizing  the  stones  has  not,  so  far,  had  much 
attention  paid  to  it,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
consider  if  the  dates  of  the  symbols  of  Christianity 
synchronize  with  those  of  the  inscription ;  nor  whether 
the  stones  with  bilingual  inscriptions  have  both  in- 
scriptions of  the  same  date.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
impossible  to   raise   any  question;    in   others,   this   may 

1  Tripartite  Life,  p.  127, 

I  2 
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possibly  be  the  solution  of  what  has  been  a  great  diffi- 
culty. 

For  ijistance,  the  celebrated  stone  of  Cadvan,  now  at 
Towyn  (in  a  Brythonic  part  of  Wales,  it  is  true) ,  is  one  of 
the  few  stones  that  possesses  a  Welsh  inscription.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  inscription  is  that  on  two  sides  of 
the  stone,  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  crosses  are 
found.  Westwood  is  of  opinion'-  that  the  crosses  are 
placed  to  show  that  each  line  before  which  a  cross  appears 
is  the  beginning  of  a  distinct  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
a  different  individual,  and  in  this  view  he  is  confirmed  by 
Williams  {Ah  Ithel).  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  very 
ingenious  speculation  whether  the  lines  which  begin  without 
a  cross  are  a  continuation  of  the  opposite  inscription  carried 
over  the  top  of  the  stone^  or  a  continuation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  stone.  It  may  well  be  that  neither 
view  is  right,  but  that  the  stone  is  one  of  those  that  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Irish  stones  mentioned  in 
the  Tripartite  Life,  and  Christianized^  so  that  the  crosses 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inscription,  but  were  added 
afterwards.  So  far,  no  one  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
studied  the  Welsh  stones,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and 
classify  the  dates  of  the  Christian  symbols  used  on  them, 
notably  the  various  forms  of  cross.  That  these  are  very 
varied  is  plain,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  of 
different  dates ;  but  whether  the  date  of  the  inscription 
and  the  date  of  the  symbol  are  the  same  or  different,  is  a 
question  which  requires  further  study,  and  is  one  of  some 
difficulty,  but  of  great  importance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  conclusion  on  this  point, 
the  inscribed  and  sculptured  stones  go  far  to  prove  that, 
while  in  the  Goidelic  districts  there  exists  on  the  sepulchral 

1  "  Notes  on  St.  Oadvan's  Stone",  Aroheeologia  Cambrensis,  1850,  pp.  90- 
100 ;  Lapidarium  Wa-UiiB,  p.  158, 
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monuments  a  general  identity  of  religious  ideas,  yet  there 
is  also  great  local  variation  in  those  ideas.  Westwood 
has  pointed  out'  that  the  Welsh  stones  exhibit  peculiarities 
of  their  own,  when  compared  with  the  other  stones  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Ireland,  except  on  the  great  crosses, 
ornament  is  but  sparingly  used,  and  the  rule  is  that  the 
inscriptions  are  in  Irish.  In  Wales  the  stones  are  often 
ornamented,  but  the  ornament  hardly  ever  contains  any 
attempt  to  represent  either  human  or  animal  figures,  while 
the  inscriptions  are  written  in  debased  Eoman  letters, 
usually  in  Latin,  and  in  a  peculiar  form.  In  Scotland 
the  stones  are  profusely  ornamented,  human  figures  and 
figures  of  animals  are  often  introduced,  but  inscriptions 
are  rare.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  stones  are  elaborately 
ornamented,  while  the  inscriptions  are  in  Runic  or  Norse. 

This  difference  in  the  monuments  of  the  dead  furnishes 
important  evidence  that  each  difEerent  locality,  where  the 
Celtic  Church  existed,  had  and  retained  its  own  peculiari- 
ties. There  was  no  hard  and  fast  rule  seoiu-ing  a  general 
conformity ;  local  customs  and  local  ideas  prevailed. 
What  was  the  case  with  the  stone  monuments  was  probably 
the  case  in  other  matters ;  each  locality,  each  tribe,  did  as 
they  thought  right,  with  the  result  that,  while  the 
principle  remained  the  same,  the  mode  of  its  application 
varied. 

The  evidence  of  the  inscribed  stones  goes  still  further. 
The  post-Roman  inscriptions  hardly  occur  in  what  was 
the  country  of  the  Ordovices  (that  is,  in  Brythonic  Wales, 
Merionethshire)  but  crowd  together  in  the  Goidelic  tract 
between  the  Clwyd,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mawddach,  in  ISTorth 
Wales,  and  in  the  Goidelic  parts  of  South  Wales.^  The 
South  Wales  stones  form  two  groups — an  eastern,  around  a 

'  Preface  to  Lajridarium  Wallice,  p.  iv. 
^  Oeltie  Brita/in,  244. 
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line  drawn  from  Brecon  to  Neath  ;  a  western,  in  the  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Towy.  These  groups  are  capable  of  sub- 
divisions, such  as  from  the  nature  of  the  inscription  and 
the  quantity  of  ornament.  Bach  of  these  sub-divisions 
run  into  districts,  thus  further  bearing  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  the  different  tribes  carried  out  the  general 
religious  principle  according  to  their  own  local  ideas.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  go  in  any 
detail  into  the  question  of  the  inscribed  stones,  but  one 
peculiarity  should  be  noticed  in  the  character  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  Groidels  appear  to  have  written  their 
inscriptions  in  a  peculiar  character;  these  characters  are 
known  as  Oghams,  and,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained, 
the  use  of  this  character  is  with  very  few  exceptions'  con- 
fined to  Goidelic  districts — Cornwall,  Devonshire,  South 
Wales,  the  G-oidelic  part  of  North  Wales,  and  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  stones 
have  a  bilingual  inscription  of  Ogham  and  Latin ;  and  it 
is  very  often  the  case  that  the  inscription  takes  the 
peculiar  Welsh  form  of  first  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
individual,  then  making  some  addition  to  it.  Westwood  ^ 
cites  as  a  typical  case  a  stone  at  Cilgerran,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, inscribed  with  Ogham  and  Latin  inscriptions, 
"  Trenegussi  filii  Macutreni  hie  jaaet."  The  Ogham  in- 
scription has  merely  the  name,  the  "  hie  jacet  "  occurs  in 
the  Latin  only.  The  early  inscriptions  would  mostly 
consist  of  merely  what  was  wanted  to  identify  and  connect 
the  stone  with  some  particular  individual,  and  this  is 
what  is  met  with  in  the  Goidelic  characters,  the  Oghams, 
so  the  stone  may  be  either  Christian  or  Pagan.  Later,  a 
second  inscription  was  added  in  Latin.  This  was  not 
merely  a  Latin  reproduction  of  the  Ogham,  but  something 

'■  The  most  remarkable  instance  to  the  contrary  is  the  .Ogham  stone  found 
at  Silohester ;  see  Aroliceulocjia,  vol,  liv,  p.  233. 
^  Lajjldariuvi  Walliai,  preface,  p.  iv, 
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more.  Mr.  Eomilly  Allen  thinks '  that  an  inscription  on 
a  monument  shows  it  to  be  Christian^  but  it  seems  that 
this  statement  should  be  qualified  by  saying  that  the 
mere  inscription  of  the  name  of  a  person  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  monument  is  Christian, 
but  that  this  may  be  implied  if  there  is,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  bilingual  monuments,  any  addition  to  the 
name. 

It  is  also  a  fact  to  be  noticed  that  the  bilingual  stones, 
that  is,  all  with  Ogham  and  Latin  inscriptions,  are,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  confined  to  that  part  of  South 
Wales  that  was  under  the  rule  of  Cunedda  and  his  sons — 
Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke.  The  total  number 
for  Wales  is  twenty  ;  ^  no  less  than  fifteen  of  them  are  in 
the  three  counties  mentioned,  and  three  of  the  remaining 
five  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Brecon.  Pembrokeshire 
possesses  nine  of  the  bilingual  monuments ;  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Pembrokeshire  was  the  great  scene  of 
David's  labours,  the  figures  bear  out  the  view  that  David 
carried  out  in  Wales  the  same  policy  that  Patrick  carried 
out  in  Ireland,  and  Christianized  the  Pagan  stones  by 
causing  some  additions  to  be  made  to  them.  In  Ireland, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  stones  with  Ogham 
characters,  only  two  have  bilingual  inscriptions,  but 
twenty-three  have  crosses  cut  upon  them.  Mr.  Brash  is 
of  opinion  that  the  crosses  were  cut  on  the  stones  long 
after  the  inscriptions  were  placed  upon  them.  Mr.  Eomilly 
Allen  differs  from  this  view,'  and  alleges  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  it.  This  last  view  is  correct 
in  a  sense — there  is  really  no  evidence  either  way,  it  is  all 
conjecture;  but  the  conjecture  is  a  reasonable  one,  having 

1  Monumental  History,  p.  65. 

^  This  number  has  been  increased  by  recent  discoveries,  but  the   new 
stones  rather  strengthen  the  argument. 
^  Monumental  History,  p.  79. 
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regard  to  what  we  know  of  Celtic  customs,  and  the  facts 
stated  in  Patrick's  life. 

It  is  also  possible  to  go  a  step  further :  the  absence  of 
bilingual  inscriptions  on  the  Irish  stones  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  the  absence  of  ornament  on  the  Welsh  stones  is  one 
equally  remarkable.  There  must  be  some  explanation  of 
these  striking  features.  It  is  not  an  unfair  explanation 
to  say  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  local  variation 
of  the  same  idea.  In  Ireland^  the  mark  that  the  stone 
had  become  Christianized,  was  the  addition  of  the  sacred 
symbol,  while  in  Wales  it  was  the  addition  of  a  Latin  in- 
scription and  the  cessation  of  ornament.  Both  had  the 
same  meaning ;  both  were  used  to  signify  the  same  result, 
but  the  local  customs  of  the  two  localities  differed,  and 
made  the  inhabitants  use  different  modes  of  expressing 
the  same  thing. 

The  next  matter  for  consideration  is,  in  what  way  was 
Christianity  established  in  the  Goidelic  countries.  There 
is  no  definite  account  of  this  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
reliance  has  to  be  placed  on  inference  from  what  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  case  in  Ireland.  Here  the  ancient  laws 
of  Ireland  give  us  most  valuable  help.  From  the  time, 
whenever  it  was,  that  the  Senchus  Mor  was  compiled  down 
to  the  eleventh  century,  the  Irish  law  tracts  give  glimpses 
of  early  Irish  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  Irish 
lawyers  held  that  the  law  of  the  Church  should  follow, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  law  of  the  land.  The  two  bodies, 
the  tribe  of  the  land  and  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  stood  side 
by  side,  neither  admitting  the  superiority  of  the  other,  but 
each  to  a  certain  extent  being  dependent  upon  the  other. 
Ultimately  the  ecclesiastical  element  gained  the  pre- 
ponderence  ;  the  story  of  the-  mode  in  which  Christianity 
was  established  in  Ireland  is  the  story  of  how  that  pre- 
ponderenoe  was  brought  about.     It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
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when  the  most  importaht  of  the  Irish  law  books,  the 
Senchus  Mor,  was  compiled.  Some  perfervid  Celts  say  by 
Patrick  himself,  or,  if  not,  under  his  own  supervision,  and 
they  giye  the  date  of  the  compilation  as  early  as  from  438 
to  441.  Dr.  Todd,  however,  asserts,^  that  in  its  present 
form  the  Senchus  Mor  cannot  be  of  so  remote  a  date. 
Whatever  date  is  accepted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  Senchus  Mor  the  opinions,  traditions,  and  beliefs  of 
the  early  Irish  as  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Ireland  are  recorded.  It  is  by  far  the  oldest  record  we 
possess  that  gives  any  account  of  how  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Ireland.  The  introduction,  which  pur- 
ports to  give  an  account  of  this,  makes  the  following 
statement.  The  right  of  saying  what  the  law  was,  and 
of  deciding  in  cases  of  dispute,  had  become  exclusively 
vested  in  a  class  known  as  poets  or  Druids ;  they  kept  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  so  entirely  to  themselves  that,  in 
time,  their  decisions  became  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary 
tribesman.  "Obscure,  indeed,  was  the  language,"  says 
the  8enchus  Mor,  "  that  the  poets  spake  at  the  disputations 
at  Emhain  Macha  between  the  two  sages  Ferceirtne,  the 
poets,  and  ISTeidhe,  son  of  Adhna,  son  of  Uither,  for 
the  sage's  gown  which  Adhna,  son  of  Uither,  had 
possessed.  Obscure,  indeed,  was  the  language  that  the 
.poets  spake,  and  it  was  not  plain  to  the  chieftains  what 
judgment  they  had  passed.  '  These  men,'  said  the  chief- 
tains, 'have  their  judgments  and  their  knowledge  to 
themselves.  We  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  understand 
what  they  say.'  '  It  is  evidently  the  case,'  said  Concho- 
bhar,  '  all  shall  partake  of  it  from  this  day  forth,  but  the 
part  of  it  that  is  fit  for  these  poets  shall  not  be  taken  from 
them,  each  shall  have  his  share  of  it.'  The  poets  were 
then  deprived  of  the  judicature,  except  their  proper  share 
1  St.  Pairiok,  p.  484. 
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of  itj  and  each  of  the  men  of  Erin  took  his  own  part  of 
the  judicature.  ...  It  was  at  this  time  the  chiefs  of 
the  men  of  "Eria  agreed  on  the  measure  of  pleading  times, 
breathings,  and  speech,  and  to  be  allowed  to  each  according 
to  his  dignity."  ^ 

This  account,  whateyer  else  we  may  think  of  it,  refers 
to  a  remarkable  change  in  early  Irish  society.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  king  or  chieftain  was  at  once  the  leader 
of  the  host,  and  the  judge.  G-radually  the  royal  authority 
decayed,  and  the  power  of  the  king  was  usurped  by  the 
council  of  chiefs ;  the  name  of  king  did  not  disappear,  but 
his  authority  became  a  mere  shadow.  He  subsided  into 
an  hereditary  general,  a  functionary.  The  dominant  order, 
a  number  of  families  united  by  assumed  relationship  in 
blood,  laid  claim  to  a  quasi  sacred  character.  The  king 
ceased  to  act  as  judge,  and  the  judicial  powers  became 
exercised  by  a  class  who  claimed  to  be  exclusiyely  entitled 
to  do  this  as  part  of  their  privileges.  A  further  change 
took  place,  like  that  described  in  the  text.  A  further 
division  of  power  was  made ;  the  priests  were  deprived  of 
the  judicial  power,  and  this  passed  into  the  hands  of  another 
group  of  families,  the  lawyers.  The  two  classes  continued 
distinct.  The  priestly  class,  the  Druids,  confined  them- 
selves to  sacred  or  magical  rites ;  the  legal  class,  the 
Brehons,  took  upon  themselves  to  say,  in  all  disputed  cases, 
what  the  law  really  was. 

The  exact  position  of  the  Brehons  was  a  somewhat  peculiar 
one.  In  all  disputes  they  were  the  universal  referees  ;  but 
they  were  something  more.  They  alone  were  supposed  to 
have  the  power  to  say  what  the  law  was — a  power  they 
pretended  they  derived  from  supernatural  sources.  Patrick, 
whqn  present,  did  not  venture  to  say  what  the  law  was, 
but  left  that  to  be  declared  by  the  Brehons.  They  were 
^  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  i,  19. 
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not  judges  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  nominees  of  the  > 
crown,  exercising  a  power  delegated  to  them  by  the  crown ; 
they  were  a  family  or  families  of  hereditary  law  advisers 
attached  to  each  tribe,  and  who  had  the  hereditary  right 
of  deciding  causes,  because  they  had  the  hereditary  privi- 
lege of  supernatural  aid  in  doing  it.  The  Senchus  Mor 
informs  us  how  the  Irish  knew  if  the  Brehons  decided 
rightly.  "  When  the  Brehons  deviated  from  the  truth  of 
nature  there  appeared  blotches  on  their  cheeks,  as^  first  of 
all,  on  the  right  cheek  of  Sen  Mac  Aige,  whenever  he  pro- 
nounced a  false  judgment,  but  they  disappeared  again 
when  he  had  passed  a  true  judgment.  .  .  .  When 
Fachtna  had  passed  a  false  judgment,  if  in  the  time  of 
fruit,  aU  the  fruit  in  the  territory  in  which  it  happened 
fell  ofP  in  one  night;  if  in  the  time  of  milk,  the  cowfe 
refused  their  calves.  But  if  he  passed  a  true  judgment, 
the  fruit  was  perfect  on  the  trees.  Sencha  Mac  Aililla 
never  pronounced  a  false  judgment  without  getting  three 
permanent  blotches  on  his  face  for  each  judgment.  Morann 
never  pronounced  judgment  without  having  a  chain  round 
his  neck ;  when  he  pronounced  a  false  judgment,  the  chain 
tightened  round  his  neck,  if  he  passed  a  true  one,  it 
expanded  down  upon  him."  ^ 

The  system  was,  therefore,  a  group  of  men  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning,  who 
probably  alone  could  recite  the  verses  that  embodied  the 
legal  rules,  who  professed  to  decide  all  questions  in  dispute 
by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  and  supernatural  powers.  The 
people  could  see  the  result  for  themselves  of  the  Brehon 
judgments.  These  were  "  the  outward  visible  signs  of  the 
inward  spiritual  grace."  The  poets  also  claimed  super- 
natural powers.  The  8enchus  Mor  gives  an  instance.  A 
poet  is  supposed  to  explain  things  by  the  extent  of  his 
^  Anoient  Lams  of  Ireland,  i,  25. 
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knowledge.  "  He  placed  his  staff  on  the  person's  head  or 
body,  and  found  out  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  father 
and  mother,  and  discovered  any  unknown  thing  that  was 
proposed  to  him  in  a  minute,  or  two,  or  three.  And  this 
is  Teinm  Laegha,  or  Imbas  Forosna,  for  the  same  thing 
used  to  he  revealed  by  means  of  these,  but  they  were 
performed  after  a  different  manner,  i.e.,  a  different  kind 
of  offering  was  made  at  each." '  It  is  also  stated  that  if 
the  poets  gave  a  false  judgment,  they  lost  their  honor 
price,  and  were  deprived  of  their  profession  and  were 
unable  to  perform  Teinm  Laegha  or  Imbas  Forosna.' 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  Patrick's  mission.  The  chieftain,  surrounded  by  three 
classes  or  groups  of  families,  his  Druids,  his  poets,  and 
his  Brehons,  each  claim^ed  supernatural  powers,  each 
relied  on  supernatural  help  to  aid  them  to  discharge  their 
duties.  According  to  the  Senchus  Mor  there  were  only  three 
classes  of  people  who  "  could  speak  in  public,  in  Erin — a 
chronicler  to  relate  events  ;  a  poet,  to  eulogize  and  satirize  ; 
a  Brehon,  to  pass  sentence  from  the  precedents  and  com- 
mentaries." ' 

The  gloss  on  the  Senchus  Mor  contains  some  yerj  curious 
passages  in  its  account  of  the  old  authors  whose  opinions 
made  up  the  Brehon  laws.  The  first  Cai  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Egypt,  witnessed  the  plagues,  and  saw  that  it  was 
by  superior  knowledge  the  Israelites  overcame  the  Egyptian 
Druids,  so  Cai  went  with  Moses.  Obviously,  this  gives  us 
a  clue  to  the  scene  at  Tara.  The  compiler  of  the  account 
had  Moses  and  the  Egyptians  in  his  mind,  and  framed  his 
story  of  it  on  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
Erom  the  account  of  Connla  Cainbhrethach,  it  would  seem 
that  there  were  admittedly  Christians  in  Ireland  before  the 
time  of  Patrick.     He  was  chief  doctor  in  Connaught,  and 

1  Ancient  Laics  of  Ireland,  i,  p.  45.  ^  IHH.,  25.  ^  IMA.,  19. 
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was  filled  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  he  ex- 
celled the  men  of  Erin  in  wisdom.  He  used  to  contend  with 
the  Druids  as  to  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  and  challenged  them  to  alter  the  regular 
order  of  things.  When  they  admitted  they  had  no  power 
over  the  elements  he  said,  "  It  is  better  for  us  to  put  our 
faith  in  Him  who  established  all  these  things,  the  Grod  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Different, — different  is  the  strength 
and  manifold  power  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  which  claim  not 
ye  for  yourselves.  Do  not  boast  of  your  power,  for  you 
have  not  even  the  power  to  change  the  order  of  one  day 
or  one  night.'"  It  is  questioned  whether  Connla 
was  a  Christian  or  not;  the  passage  may  safely  be  read 
that  he  was,  for  if  not^  it  is  dificult  to  see  the  reason 
for  his  lecturing  the  Druids.  Such  was  the  state  of 
heathen  Ireland.  The  8enchus  Mor  gives  the  story  as  to 
how  Patrick  converted  it  to  the  faith :  "  Patrick  came  to 
Erin  to  baptize,  and  to  disseminate  religion  among  the 
Gaeidhill,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Laeghaire,  the  son  of 
Mail,  king  of  Erin.'  .  .  .  The  number  of  companions 
with  whom  Patrick  is  said  to  have  come  into  Erin  was 
seven  score  and  ten  persons,  or  one  score  and  ten  per- 
sons." ' 

It  also  appears  from  the  Senchus  there  were  two  bishops 
among  Patrick's  followers,  Benen  and  Cairnech,  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Saint  Benignius  and  Saint  Cairnech. 
These  names,  coupled  with  Patrick's,  are  a  little  remark- 
able^ and  give  a  slight  clue  as  to  where  the  missionaries 
came  from  who  went  to  Ireland  with  Patrick.  Benignius 
was  an  Irishman  living  near  Duleek,  and  one  of  Patrick's 
favourite  disciples,  and  is  said  to  have  been  his  successor  in 

1  Ancient  Zcms  of  Ireland,  i,  p.  23.  ^  IliH.,  p.  6.         ^  JMi,.,  p.  19. 
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the  See  of  Armagh,  in  455  ;  but  there  is  yery  little  eyidence 
of  this.  Cairnech  was  a  Cornish  man,  who  subsequently 
became  a  Welsh  ecclesiastic,  and  is  said^  in  a  passage  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'^  which  gives  the  list  of 
persons  most  closely  connected  with  Patrick,  to  have  been 
the  priest  who  baptized  him.  According  to  the  Welsh 
account  he  was  grandson  of  Ceredig,  and  a  place  on  the 
Cardiganshire  coast,  Llangranog,  still  bears  his  name. 
He  is  said  to  have  followed  Patrick  to  Ireland  and  changed 
his  name  to  Cernach,  and  to  have  converted  whole  districts 
of  Irishmen,  after  the  failure  to  do  so  of  troops  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  presence  of  Cairnech  with  Patrick  lends 
some  probability  to  the  view  that  Patrick's  mission  to 
Ireland  started  from  Wales.  Patrick  had  been  labouring 
for  some  time  in  Ireland  before  the  event  that  led  to  its 
conversion  took  place  at  Nithnemunnach,  near  Tara,  so 
called  from  a  poisonous  drink  which  was  given  there 
to  Patrick  by  one  of  the  Druids,  "  and  this  was  revealed 
to  Patrick,  and  thereupon  Patrick  pronounced  these  words 
over  the  liquor : — 

"  '  Imber  fis  fri  ibn  iis  ibu  anfts, 

Fria  bru  natha  ibu  lethii  Christi  Jesu.' 

And  whoever  pronounced  these  words  over  poison  or 
liquor  shall  receive  no  injury  from  it.  Or  it  was  the 
prayer  beginning  In  nomine  Dei  Patris,  etc.,  he  then 
composed  and  pronounced  over  the  liquor."^  This  in- 
cident of  the  poison  seems  to  have  directed  attention  to 
Patrick,  and  Laeghaire  was  desirous  of  killing  Patrick  or 
one  of  his  people,  possibly  in  order  to  test  still  further  his 
supernatural  powers.  The  king's  brother,  ISTuada  Derg, 
who  was  in  confinement,  ofPered,  if  released,  to  kill 
Patrick.   He  was  made  to  give  pledges  to  keep  his  promise ; 

1  First  division,  vol.  i,  pp.  138,  139.        ^  Ancient  Zams  of  Jrelcmd,  i,  3. 
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a  troop  of  horsemen  was  given  him,  and  he  set  out  to  slay 
the  Saint.  Eiding  down  to  meet  the  cleric,  he  hurled  his 
lance  at  him ;  it  missed  Patrick,  hut  killed  his  charioteer 
Odhran.  The  Senchus  Mor  goes  on,  ^'and  the  cleric 
(Patrick)  was  angered,  and  raised  up  his  hand  towards  the 
Lord  and  remained  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  his  hands 
crossed;  and  there  came  a  great  shaking,  and  an  earth- 
quake at  the  place,  and  darkness  came  upon  the  sun,  and 
there  was  an  eclipse,  and  they  say  that  the  gate  of  heU 
was  then  opened,  and  that  Temhair  was  heing  oTerturned, 
and  thus  it  was  that  Temhair  became  inclined.  And  the 
Lord  ordered  him  to  lower  his  hands  to  obtain  judgment 
for  his  servant  who  had  been  killed,  and  told  him  he  would 
get  his  choice  of  the  Brehons  in  Erin,  and  he  consented 
to  this  as  God  had  ordered  him.  And  the  choice  he  made 
was  to  go  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  royal  poet  of 
the  island  of  Erin,  Dubhthach  mac  na  Lugair,  who  was  a 
vessel  full  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  this  is 
derived  the  custom  that  whenever  a  person  comes  over 
the  sea  to  prosecute  his  cause,  he  shall  have  his  choice  of 
the  Brehons  in  Erin ;  and  when  he  shall  come  across  the 
boundaries  of  a  province,  he  shall  have  the  choice  of  the 
Brehons  in  the  province.  And  the  thing  was  given  to 
Dubhthach,  and  he  said :  ^  It  is  severe  in  thee,  0  cleric, 
to  say  this  to  me ;  it  is  irksome  to  me  to  be  in  this  cause 
between  God  and  man ;  for  if  I  say  that  the  deed  is  not  to 
be  atoned  for  by  eric  fine,  it  shall  be  evil  for  thy  honor, 
and  thou  wilt  not  deem  it  good,  and  if  I  say  that  eric 
fine  is  to  be  paid,  and  that  it  is  to  be  avenged,  it  will  not 
be  good  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  what  thou  hast  brought 
with  thee  into  Erin  is  the  judgment  of  the  Gospel,  and 
what  it  contains  is  perfect  forgiveness  of  every  evil  by  each 
neighbour  to  the  other.'  What  was  in  Erin  before  this 
was  the  judgment  of  the  law,  i.e.,  retaliation,  a  foot  for  a 
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foot,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  life  for  life.  'Well,  then,' 
said  Patrick,  '  what  God  will  give  for  utterance  say  it. 
It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you.'  Patrick  then  blessed  his  mouth 
and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  alighted  on  his  utterance, 
and  he  pronounced  the  judgment."  ^ 

The  judgment  is  given  in  the  verses  beginning  "■  It  is  the 
strengthening  of  Paganism " ;  according  to  the  gloss, 
"  it  enumerates  four  things — obedience  from  all  who  are 
sued,  their  choice  to  all  who  are  sued,  for  here  Patrick 
was  given  his  choice,  Brehon,  and  his  demand  from  the 
men  of  Erin."  The  verses  contain  a  reference  to  the  idea 
that  a  wrong  judgment  brought  out  blotches  on  the 
cheek : — • 

"  It  shall  be  proved  by  my  cheeks 
That  I  will  not  stain  their  white  honor, 
I  shall  pass  a  sound  judgrnent."  ^ 

And  the  verses  conclude  with  Dubhthach's  decision : — 

"  I  pronounce  the  judgment  of  death — 
Of  death  for  his  crime  to  any  one  who  kills, 
Nuada  is  adjudged  to  Heaven, 
And  it  is  not  to  death  he  is  adjudged."  ^ 

The  gloss  says,  "Thus  the  two  laws  were  fulfilled,  the 
culprit  was  put  to  death  for  his  crime,  and  his  soul  was 
pardoned  and  sent  to  heaven.  .  .  .  There  is  forgive- 
ness in  that  sentence,  and  there  is  also  retaliation."  It 
then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  way  that  the  Brehons  evaded 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  homicide. 
"  At  this  day  we  keep  between  forgiveness  and  retaliation, 
for  at  the  present  day  no  one  has  the  power  of  bestowing 
heaven  as  Patrick  had  that  day,  so  no  one  is  put  to  death 
for  his  intentional  crime  as  long  as  eric  fine  is  obtained, 
and  whenever  eric  fine  is  not  obtained,  he  is  put  to  death 
for  his  intentional  crime."  *     The  result  of  the  contest  was 

'  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  i,  8.      ^  IMd.,  10,      '  Ibid.,  13.      ^  Ibid.,  15, 
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that  an  assembly  of  the  men  of  Erin  was  held,  who,  when 
they  heard  of  Patrick's  mighty  works  and .  saw  the  king 
and  his  Druids  oyercome  by  great  signs  and  miracles 
wrought  in  their  presence,  bowed  down  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Grod.  and  of  Patrick. 

Such  was  the  so-called  conyersion  of  Ireland  by  Patrick, 
It  shows  at  once  the  extent  of  his  success  and  of  his 
failure.  His  power  of  working  miracles  impressed  the 
Celtic  mind;  they  recognized  him  as  the  most  powerful 
of  the  dealers  in  the  supernatural,  therefore  to  be  appeased 
and  conciliated  to  the  extent  of  a  human  sacrifice  being 
offered  if  he  should  require  it.  But  beyond  this,  they 
would  not  go.  According  to  Celtic  ideas  homicide  was 
not, — it  might  almost  be  said  under  certain  conditions,  is 
not — a  crime.  It  was  an  injury  to  property,  and  had  to 
be  paid  for  as  such,  but  that  was  aU.  This  idea,  although 
opposed  to  aU  Christian  teaching,  was  too  firmly  fixed  in 
the  Celtic  mind  to  be  affected  by  their  Christianity.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Patrick,  in  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries,  the  Irish 
Celts  continued  to  regard  homicide  not  as  "  a  crime  but  as 
a  blunder".  The  limits  of  their  Christianity  wev-e  marked 
out  by  the  fact  if  the  murderer  could  pay  or  could  not. 
If  he  was  rich  and  powerful  enough  to  pay  the  price,  a  man 
might  commit  what  murders  he  pleased ;  but  if  he  was 
poor  and  unable  to  pay,  or  make  good  the  damage  caused 
by  his  act,  then  he  might  be  punished,  or  rather  the 
injured  relations  might  take  their  vengeance  in  the  only 
way  left  to  them,  by  the  murderer's  life.  This  failure  of 
the  Christian  shows  clearly  how  very  slight  was  the  in- 
fluence that  Christianity  had  on  the  Celtic  mind,  and 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  early  missionaries.  The 
native  Irish  did  not  object  to  Christianity  as  long  as  it 
was   confined  to   giving  them  the  most  powerful  super- 
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natural  aid  then  possible,  but  if  it  began  to  interfere  with 
their  customs  and  ideas,  they  would  haye  none  of  it.  The 
Christian  missionaries  on  finding  out  this  accepted  the 
inevitable,  with  the  result  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
was  subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Celtic  tribal 
ideas.  This  account  of  the  conversion  of  Ireland  difPers 
widely  from  the  popular  idea.  There  is  no  acceptance 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,  no  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  aid  of  the  shamrock,  no  real 
change  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Irish.  It  may 
be  said  that  Christianity  was  established,  and,  in  the 
sense  that  the  Irish  chieftain  adopted  the  Christian  priest 
as  chief  wizard,  it  was  so,  but  it  went  no  further.  All 
that  the  converts  did  or  intended  to  do  was  to  appease 
Patrick,  and  utilize  the  powers  that  enabled  him  to  do  his 
mighty  works.  There  was  no  change  in  either  sentiments, 
or  habits,  or  ideas.  Had  there  been,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  some  of  the  ideas  and  observances  that  con- 
tinued among  the  Irish  to  have  been  tolerated.  Perhaps 
the  best  instance  of  this  is  that  of  Loeghair.  Christian 
as  he  called  himself,  he  was  at  heart  a  Pagan,  and  on  his 
departure-  on  the  foray  against  Leinster,  which  ended  in 
his  death,  the  old  heathen  recalled  with  affection  the  tribal 
custom  of  burial,  and  directed  that  in  spite  of  Patrick  and 
his  teaching  he  should  be  buried  like  his  ancestors  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  fort,  girt  in  his  armour,  with  his  weapons 
by  his  side  ready  for  the  combat,  his  face  turned  to 
Leinster,  the  home  of  his  hereditary  foes,  where  their 
chief,  similarly  buried,  would  be  both  ready  and  willing  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  judgment  to  renew  the  com- 
bat, "because  of  the  endurance  of  their  hatred".' 


'  Booh  of  Armagh,  fol.  10,  "pro  duribate  ortiui";  W.  Stokes  says  the 
meaning  is,  "  on  account  of  the  hardness  with  which  I  have  hated".  See 
also  Petrie's  Ta/ra,  p.  113 ;  Appendix  to  Rolls  ed.  of  Tripartite  lAfe,  p.  567. 
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Paganism  was  practised  long  after  the  so-called  con- 
version of  the  Irish.  The  Gorus  Bescna,  which  is  a  much 
later  tract  than  other  parts  of  the  Brehon  laws,  as  it 
describes  the  Church  in  an  advanced  state  of  organization, 
speaks  of  "  demon  feasts  "  as  things  even  then  by  no 
means  unknown.  It  defines  them  as  banquets  given  "  to 
sons  of  death  and  bad  men,  to  heathens  and  harlots,  to 
bad  people  in  general  ".^ 

Probably  the  best  account  of  the  change  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  brought  about  is  the  one  given  in  the  Senchus 
Mor  itself,  in  describing  the  way  the  poets  worked  before 
and  after  the  intervention  of  Patrick.^  "  When  the  poet 
sees  the  person  or  thing  before  him,  he  makes  a  verse  at 
once  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  or  in  his  mind,  without 
studying,  and  he  composes  and  repeats  at  the  same  time ; 
and  this  is  after  the  reception  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  this  is  not  the  way  it  was  done  before  Patrick's  time, 
then  the  poet  placed  his  staff  upon  the  person's  body,  or 
upon  his  head,  and  found  out  his  name  and  the  name  of 
his  father  and  mother,  and  discovered  every  unknown 
thing  that  was  proposed  to  him  in  a  minute,  or  two,  or 
three,  and  this  in  Teinn  Laegha  and  Innis  Porosna,  for 
the  same  thing  used  to  be  revealed  by  means  of  them,  but 
they  were  performed  after  a  different  manner,  i.e.,  a 
different  kind  of  offering  was  made  at  each.  But  Patrick 
abolished  these  three  things  among  the  poets  when  they 
believed,  as  they  were  profane,  for  the  Teinn  Laegha  and 
Innis  Porosna  could  not  be  performed  by  them  without 
offering  to  idol  gods.  He  did  not  leave  them  after  this 
any  rite  in  which  offerings  should  be  made  to  the  devil, 
for  their  profession  was  pure." ''  So  it  appears  that 
Patrick  forbade   sacrifice  to  idols,   and  positive  magical 

>■  Ancient  Lcms  of  Ireland,  iii,  25.  ^  Hid.,  i,  45.        ^  Ibid.,  i,  45. 
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incantations^  but  what  he  allowed  to  be  practised  nnist 
have  given  the  Druids  or  poets  great  scope  for  an  appeal 
to  the  supernatural.  "He  left  them  extemporaneous 
recital,  as  it  was  acquired  through  knowledge  and  appli- 
cation ;  he  left  them  the  registering  the  genealogies  of  the 
men  of  Erin,  and  the  artistic  rules  of  poetry,  and  the 
Duibi  solimste  and  Duibi  fedha,  and  story  telling,  with 
lays.  .  .  .  The  chief  stories  which  they  repeated 
treated  of  demolitions,  cattle  spoils,  courtships,  battles, 
killings,  combats,  elopements,  grants,  encampments, 
adventures,  tragedies,  and  plunderings.  .  .  .  He  left 
them  also  judgment  in  right  of  their  profession.  .  .  All 
these  things  were  left  to  the  poets,  and  Patricli  told  them 
to  resign  whatever  honour  they  received  in  Erin  when  they 
performed  these  three  rites,  for  that  which  they  received 
in  lieu  of  them  was  better  than  what  they  abandoned."  ' 

These  passages  show  with  some  certainty  what  the 
conversion  of  Ireland  really  was.  The  king  and  some  of 
the  chiefs  became  nominally  Christians,  not  because  they 
believed  or  professed  to  believe  in  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, but  because  they  considered  it  expedient  to  con- 
ciliate so  powerful  a  dealer  in  the  supernatui'al  as  Patrick 
had  proved  himself  to  be.  The  Christian  teachers  tried 
to  get  the  rules  as  to  homicide  altered,  but  failed;  yet 
the  existing  law  underwent  a  so-called  revision  to  carry 
out  such  minor  changes  as  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
made  necessary,  such  as  the  abolition  of  open  idolatry 
and  recourse  to  magical  rites.  But  this  was  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  change.  The  Druids  still  remained,  but 
they  now  ceased  to  exercise  their  powers  as  magicians, 
becoming  rather  a  literary  than  a  religious  body.  The 
Brehons  still  remained  and  arbitrated  as  before  on  any 
disputed  point  that  arose,  and  declared  what  the  law,  the 

^  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  i,  47. 
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revised  law,  was  on  the  subject.  But  a  new  class  or 
body  was  added  to  the  existing  classes,  who  took  both 
from  Druid  and  Brehon  a  portion  of  their  old  powers. 
The  priests  took  from  the  Druids  the  priestly  part  of 
their  duties,  the  part  which  consisted  of  dealings  with 
the  supernatural ;  they  took  from  the  Brehon  the  part 
that  consisted  in  the  supreme  power  of  declaring  what 
was  the  will  of  God,  the  law  of  the  letter,  the  Gospel. 
They  became  a  body  of  men  whose  work  was  to  combine 
duties  formerly  exercised  by  Brehon  and  Druid,  to  look 
after  the  worship  and  religion  of  the  tribe.  The  chief 
allowed  them  to  settle  on  the  tribal  lands,  to  build 
shelters,  to  cultivate  the  lands  for  their  support.  They 
had  to  organize  their  society;  and  this  they  did  on 
the  same  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  ideas 
they  found  in  force  aroimd  them  relating  to  the  lay 
tribe,  and  thus  they  formed  an  organization  or  com- 
munity of  their  own,  which  became  known  as  the  "tribe 
of  the  Saint".  To  each  tribe  that  became  Christian 
in  name  some  such  organization  was  attached.  This 
process  of  having  a  colony  of  Christians  attached  to  the 
tribe  constituted  the  conversion  of  Ireland.  In  time,  the 
Christians  living  apart  under  their  own  rules  were  con- 
sidered a  separate  community,  and  their  settlement  became 
to  be  regarded  as  a  monastery,  or  the  monastic  settlement 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  Conversion  was  an  addition  to, 
rather  than  an  alteration  in,  the  existing  tribal  customs  ; 
these  remained  much  as  before,  except  that  idolatry  and 
magic  were  no  longer  openly  practised.  The  dislike  of 
the  people  to  any  radical  change  is  shown  by  their  refusal 
to  alter  the  law  as  to  homicide  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Christian  missionaries,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  settlers  introduced  little  that  was  novel  in 
their  organization,  but  followed  the  existing  customs  and 
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conformed  to  the  ideas,  the  habits,  and  the  customs  then 
in  force.  When  once  the  Christian  missionaries  were 
established  or  allowed  to  settle  on  the  tribe  land,  there 
must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  chief  and  the  tribes- 
men a  desire  to  propitiate  such  a  powerful  God  as  the 
God  of  the  Christians  had  proved  to  be,  and  this  propitia- 
tion was  carried  out  through  the  Christian  missionaries. 
To  get  what  they  wanted  they  had  but  to  ask  and  threaten 
the  vengeance  of  their  God  if  refused.  So  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  colonies  of  Christians  soon  became 
important  and  powerful.  Monasteries  arose,  that  is,  a 
collection  of  huts  in  which  the  Christians  and  their 
adherents  dwelt  with  their  wives  and  families,  not  so 
much  from  any  idea  of  the  duty  or  holiness  of  living 
together,  or  any  such  ecclesiastical  notion,  but  from  the 
necessity  for  purposes  of  safety,  and  to  ensure  immunity 
in  case  of  war  or  invasion.  Wild  and  savage  as  the  Irish 
were,  they  might  well  pause  when  raiding  the  settlements 
of  the  tribe  before  they  attacked  the  tribe  of  the  Saint. 
Security  and  protection  far  more  than  anything  else  led 
to  the  first  formation  of  the  system  of  dwelling  together, 
which  developed  into  monasteries.  The  settlements  or 
colonies  had  some  recognized  head,  probably  the  priest, 
who  remained  in  the  colony,  while  the  missionaries  went 
from  tribe  to  tribe  to  foimd  new  colonies,  that  is,  to 
convert  the  country.  As  time  went  on,  the  resident  priest 
when  the  settlement  developed  into  a  monastery,  developed 
into  an  abbot,  or  the  head  of  the  monastery.  This  state 
of  things  is  recognized  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Saints  of 
Ireland,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  iirst  order  of  Saints, 
from  the  conversion  of  the  country  till  about  643,  did  not 
reject  the  society  and  help  of  the  women.  The  Christians 
seemed  to  have  all  lived  together  with  their  wives  and 
families.     It   was   not   until   a   much   later   stage  in  the 
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development  of  the  churcli,  that  the  members  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint  altered  their  mode  of  living. 

When  the  conversion  of  Ireland  is  spoken  of,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  that  is  meant  by  the  expression  is, 
that  in   a  number   of  the   Irish   tribes   the    chiefs   had 
recognized  the  expediency  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Christian 
priests,  and  to  secure  them  had  allowed  the  establishment 
of  settlements  of   Christians   on  the   land  of  the   tribe. 
Each  of  these  settlements  was  independent  of  the  other ; 
each  grew  up  in  accordance  with  its  own  ideas  of  what 
was  right ;  such  ideas,  generally,  being  based  upon  and 
foUowiag  the  lines   of  the  organization  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  settlement  belonged.     Such,  if  it  can  be  called 
a  church,  was  the  church  that  Patrick  founded ;  probably 
these  different    collections    of   Christians,   while  Patrick 
livedj  gave  him  some  nominal  adherence  as  their  supreme 
head.     Even  if  they  did,   the   system   contained  all  the 
elements  of  decay,  and  was  bound  to  relapse  into  a  semi, 
if   not   wholly.    Pagan   state.      If    anything    kept    them 
together,  it  would  be  the  personal  influence  of  Patrick; 
but  this  influence  was  on  the  wane  even  in  Patrick's  life. 
In  his  letter,  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  the 
chief   Coroticus,  Patrick   seems   to  recognize  the  failure 
of    his   work,    and   the    gradual   relapse   into    Paganism. 
He  complains  of  companies  of  Scots  and  apostate  Plots; 
men  who  were  parricides  and  fratricides,  ravening  wolves, 
eating  up  the  Lord's  people  as  they  eat  bread ;  ravening 
wolves   who   have  devoured  the   Lord's  flock,  which  was 
increasing  rapidly  in  Ireland.'     Indeed,  the  whole  letter 
is  the  wail,  the  mournful  wail,  of  a  man  who,  looking  back 
on  his  life's  work,  sees  it  to  all  appearance  to  be  a  failure, 
and  the  Christianity  he  had  laboured  to  establish,  falling 
under  the   assaults   of  the   Pagans.      No  longer  do  the 

^  See  Appendix  to  Rolls  ed.  Tripartite  Life  of  Patrio/t,  ii,  p.  ^75. 
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Christian  priests  retain  their  supremacy,  for  no  longer  are 
they  able  to  deter  offenders  by  their  appeals  to  the  super- 
natural. It  would  not  be  right  to  place  too  much  stress 
on  the  inflated  language  of  an  angry  disappointed  man; 
but  after  making  every  allowance  for  these  feelings,  and 
for  ecclesiastical  exaggeration,  no  one  carefully  reading 
the  epistle  but  will  see  that  the  Irish  at  heart  were  as 
Pagan  as  ever  they  had  been. 

Although,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  account  of  the 
conversion  of  Wales  to  the  faith,  like  that  of  Ireland,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  process  in  the  two 
countries  was  very  similar.  There  were  contests  between 
Christian  priests  and  Pagan  wizards ;  the  Christian  priests 
triumphed,  and  the  people  desiring  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  strongest  supernatural  workers,  came  over  to  the 
Christians,  as  they  had  in  Ireland.  The  incident  in  the 
lif  6  of  David,  of  his  contest  with  Boia,  is  clearly  an  account 
of  a  contest  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Patrick  mth 
the  Druids  at  Tara.  Unfortunately,  David's  life  has 
been  so  often  revised  and  re-written,  that  the  Boia  incident 
has  been  edited  out  of  all  meaning,  but  it  was  originally 
a  relation  of  the  triumph  of  David  over  the  Pagan 
magicians.  Probably  David's  victory  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  Christian  colonies  in  Wales,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  Patrick's  was  by  the  establishment  of 
Christian  colonies  in  Ireland.  In  the  next  glimpses  we 
get  of  Welsh  ecclesiastical  history  these  colonies  are  found 
to  be  in  existence.  Probably  in  the  conversion  of  Wales 
there  was  the  same  process  of  recognizing  and  assimilating 
Paganism  as  in  Ireland,  and  in  this  way  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  heathen  inhabitants  found  their  way  into 
the  Welsh  Church,  and  became  the  origin  of  many  of  her 
peculiarities.  The  story  of  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  as 
already  given  from  the   Senchus  Mot,  probably  furnishes 
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the  key  to  much  of  the  early  Welsh  history.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
would  be  a  greater  scope  for  local  peculiarities  in  Wales 
than  in  Ireland,  for  no  one  person  ever  had  over  the 
whole  of  Wales  even  the  nominal  control  attributed  to 
Patrick  in  Ireland.  All  the  Welsh  Saints  were  local, 
and  had  no  general  influence  over  Wales,  or  even  over  the 
larger  part.  So  the  religious  colonies  would  be  more 
independent,  and  would,  from  the  want  of  any  control  or 
supervision,  follow  more  and  more  the  local  customs  and 
organization,  that  is,  would  be  more  and  more  permeated 
mth  Paganism.  One  instance  of  the  difPerence  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  seen  in  the  position  of  the  Druids 
and  the  Bards  in  Wales,  as  compared  with  the  Druids  and 
Brehons  in  Ireland,  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
In  both  Ireland  and  Wales  the  Druid  and  Brehon,  or 
Druid  and  Bard,  lost  part  of  the  power  which  the  Christian 
priest  acquired.  But  the  Welsh  Druid  never  took  the 
place  that  the  Irish  Druid  did  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  In  Ireland,  both  Druid  and  Brehon  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  exercise  their  restricted  rights ; 
the  Brehon  lingered  on  to  a  comparatively  modern  date. 
But  in  Wales,  while  the  Bards  continued,  the  Druid 
dropped  at  once  into  the  position  of  a  second  rate  magi- 
cian, and  gradually  lost  all  power  and  influence.  Even 
his  greatest  admirers  at  the  present  day  only  say  that 
the  Druid  continued  as  guardian  of  local  traditions,  but 
without  any  real  power  or  authority. 

The  Christian  colonies  being  established  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  different  Welsh  tribes,  the  results  following 
such  establishment  have  to  be  considered.  Here  the 
distinction  between  the  races  inhabiting  Wales  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  Brjrfchon  received  Christianity  and 
really  became  Christian,  that  is^  ah  his  customs,  habits. 
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and  institutions  were  affected  and  modified  by  it;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  enthusiasm  in  the 
matter.  Bede  makes  it  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  com- 
plaint agaiast  the  Celts  that  they  took  no  steps  to  convert 
the  heathen  Saxons  : — "  Nunquam  genti  Saxonmn  sive 
Anglorum  secum  Britanniam  incolenti  verbum  fidei  prsedi- 
candum  committer ent."  ^  So  far  as  the  Brython  is  con- 
cerned this  is  true ;  but  with  the  Groidel  a  different  result 
followed.  It  took  longer  for  Christianity  to  make  any 
impression  with  them,  or  in  any  way  to  modify  their  ideas, 
but  when  once  Christianity  got  hold  of  the  Groidel  it 
seems  to  have  changed  his  nature.  He  became  the  most 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  of  Christians.  It  was  the  Groidelic 
Celts  who  sent  forth  Columba  to  Scotland,  Columbanus 
to  Burgundy,  and  who  came  to  regard  missionary  effort 
as  almost  the  greatest  duty  of  a  Christian  Church.  This 
fact  is  also  brought  out  by  the  modes  that  were  used 
to  confirm  Christianity  in  Ireland.  All  the  efforts  for  this 
purpose  seem  to  have  been  made  from  Wales,  and  all 
such  efforts  were  made  from  Goidelic  Wales.  From  the 
Eheidol  to  the  Mawddach,  that  is,  the  strip  of  the  coast 
of  Brjrthonic  Wales,  neither  history  nor  legend  assert 
that  any  expedition  went,  or  was  attempted  to  be  sent, 
to  check  the  spread  of  Paganism  in  Ireland.  But  cross 
over  to  Goidelic  Cardiganshire,  the  whole  coast  there  teems 
with  legends  and  traces  of  Irish  expeditions.  Llangrannog 
commemorates  the  Welsh  Saint  of  the  Senchus  Mor, 
Llansantfraidd,  the  great  Irish  Saint,  Bridget.  If  there 
is  ill  all  this  much  that  is  doubtful,  one  thing  is  certain, 
the  close  connection  that  existed  between  Ireland  and 
Pembrokeshire.  Groing  to  the  Goidelic  part  of  Wales 
north  of  the  Mawddach,  the  connection  with  Ireland  is 
still  kept  up.  Bardsey  was  a  sacred  spot  both  to  Wales 
1  Mist.  Eccl.,  i,  22. 
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and  Ireland ;  Grildas  is  said  to  have  given  a  form  of  mass 
to  Ireland  in  conjunction  with  David  and  Cadoc.  Why 
the  strip  of  Merionethshire  and  North  Cardiganshire 
coast  should  alone  have  no  Irish  legend  or  tradition  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  the  explanation  that 
it  was  the  only  piece  of  Brythonic  coast  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Brythons 
were  not  formed  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  early 
Celtic  missionaries  were  made.  The  same  explanation 
holds  good  to  the  north.  Lancashire  was  Brythonic;  from 
it  no  help  went  to  Ireland  or  to  Man;  but  on  reaching 
the  Goidelic  coast  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,  we  are 
again  in  the  midst  of  legends  and  tradition  of  missionary 
efforts.  When  the  history  of  the  labours  of  JSTinian  and 
his  followers  is  investigated  and  written,  it  will  be  found 
that  no  Groidelic  coast  has  sent  forth  more  missionaries 
than  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde. 

Whatever  Christianity  might  in  time  have  done  for 
the  Brython  we  shall  never  know;  the  Pagan  Saxons 
stamped  out  the  Brythonic  Christianity,  and  when  Christi- 
anity again  gained  the  ascendant  it  was  by  the  labours 
and  efforts  of  Latin  monks.  The  history  of  Christianity 
among  the  Brythonic  Celts  is  not  therefore  so  important 
as  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  case  of  the  Groidelic  Celts 
is  different.  From  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity 
■in  Wales,  whenever  the  date  may  have  been,  Goidelic 
Wales  has  always  been  nominally  Christian.  Ireland 
relapsed  certainly  once,  and  probably  more  than  once,  into 
Paganism.  Scotland,  except  in  certain  places,  was  only 
nominally  Christian.  But  Wales,  certainly  from  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  has  never  nominally  relapsed  into 
heathendom.  Probably  this  was  because  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  being  on  the  Irish  lines  of  tribal  settle- 
ments, and  those  settlements  being  left  to  themselves,  the 
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Welsh  Christians  absorbed  practically  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
isting customs  of  the  Goidelic  Celts,  and  called  this  mixture 
Christianity.  They  did  not  relapse,  as  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  relapse  into,  as  their  Christianity  was  only  a 
modified  form  of  Paganism.  Hence  it  is  that  the  local 
customs  of  Wales  hare  survived  so  long — because  they 
became  a  part  of  what  then  passed  for  Christianity,  and 
so  their  existence  was  assured.  This  adherence  to  local 
customs  and  beliefs  gave  the  great  vitality  she  possessed 
to  the  Welsh  Church,  and  enabled  her  to  resist,  and  resist 
with  success  for  so  long  a  period,  the  assaults  of  Rome. 
This  state  of  things  could  only  have  arisen  by  some 
such  system  as  that  already  described  of  Christian  colonies 
growing  up  with,  and  being  identical  in  organization  and 
habits  with,  the  tribe.  It  may  not  have  been  a  system 
calculated  to  produce  a  high  standard  of  Christian  life, 
but  it  produced  a  very  enduring  form  of  Christianity, 
and  one  that  was  probably  the  only  form  that  could  have 
endured  under  the  conditions  it  had  to  meet  with.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  not  the  idea  that  is  popularly  stated  as 
to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Wales  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  Saxon  Paganism.  Wales  is  said  to  have 
received  Christianity  in  the  sam.e  way  as  the  rest  of  the 
island,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  Welsh  Bishops 
are  said  to  have  attended  the  Council  of  Aries,  a  matter 
as  to  which  there  is  no  real  evidence.^  Wales  is  said  to 
have  developed  a  heresy,  or  at  least  to  have  produced  a 
heretic  who  shook  the  Church  to  her  foundations,  and 
only  by  means  of  Germanus  and  Lupus  was  she  won 
back  to  the  faith.  Except  the  heresy,  the  rest  of  the 
popular  idea  has  very  little,  if  any,  evidence  to  support  it, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why,  if  the  popular  view  is  taken, 

^  See  Mr.   Haverfleld's  article  in  the  English  Bistorioal   lievien,  July 
1896. 
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in  Wales  alone  the  Christian  faith,  as  we  understand  it, 
should  have  been  preserved. 

That  Christianity  did  exist  during  that  period  is  clear, 
but  it  was  neither  Latin  Christianity  nor  the  faith  of  St. 
Germanus,  it  was  the  native  customs  glossed  over  with  a 
thin  coating  of  what  was  called  Christianity  that  survived, 
and  formed  the  faith  of  the  Christian  settlements  in 
Wales.  The  revival  of  Christianity  by  Augustine,  in 
697,  and  his  work  among  the  Pagan  Saxons,  mark  a 
new  departure  in  the  evangelization  of  the  country. 
So  far  as  can  now  be  gathered,  it  appears  doubtful  if 
Augustine  expected  to  find  any  form  of  Christianity  in 
Britain.  That  on  reaching  the  Severn  to  find  that  the 
wild  country  to  the  west  of  that  river  called  itself  Christian, 
caused  him  some  surprise,  is  shown  by  his  writing  to 
Rome  for  instructions  how  to  deal  with  these  Christians, — 
nothing  of  the  kind  forming  part  of  his  original  orders. 
He  seems  inclined  to  have  treated  them  much  in  the  same 
way  a  modern  Anglican  priest  would  treat  a  Coptic 
Christian;  and  if  Welsh  Christianity  had  in  it  more  of 
Paganism  than  of  Christianity,  Augustine's  treat- 
ment of  the  Welsh  Abbots  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  authority  for  this  treat- 
ment is  only  Bede  and  mediseval  legend,  and  its  accuracy 
is  not  above  suspicion.  Probably  Augustine  felt  able 
to  cope  with  Paganism,  pure  and  simple,  but  his  difficulty, 
and  the  point  on  which  he  wanted  the  Papal  orders,  was 
how  to  deal  with  the  Paganized  Christianity  he  met  with 
in  Wales. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Christian'  colonies  on  the  tribal 
land  adopted  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and,  as  they  were  free  from  external 
control,  they  would  of  necessity  gradually  advance  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  Paganism.     This  tendency,  from 
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the  isolation  produced  by  the  Saxon  conquest  of  England, 
would  tend  to  increase  ;  from  the  English  border  nothing 
came  to  Wales  to  help  to  maintain  a  Christian  standard 
or  a  Christian  ideal.  The  Christianity  of  the  Welsh 
becam.e  more  national,  that  is,  more  Pagan^  as  time  went 
on.  But  there  was  one  source  from  which  Welsh  Christi- 
anity was  recruited,  if  legend  is  to  be  trusted — ^Brittany. 
The  relation  between  Wales  and  Brittany  is  one  of  the 
most  difiicult  parts  of  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church.  The 
visits  of  Breton  Saints  to  Wales  doubtless  had  some  effect 
in  keeping  up  Christianity,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bretons  was  of  a  very  high  order. 
Whatever  it  was,  this  system  of  tribal  Christian  colonies 
had  become  too  firmly  rooted  among  the  Welsh  to  be 
really  affected  by  it,  except  in  some  lesser  details ;  for 
the  union  of  tribal  customs  and  Christianity  had  become 
a  part  of  the  Welsh  nature,  and  has  left  its  trace  even  to 
our  own  day.  Speaking  of  Ireland,  and  the  observation 
equally  applies  to  Wales,  an  Irish  writer  could  say,  vrith 
truth:  "Much  of  the  half  Pagan,  half  Christian  religion 
will  be  found  not  only  in  the  Irish  stories  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  in  the  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
present  day."  ^  Not  the  least  of  the  claims  of  Pees  to  the 
gratitude  of  Welsh  scholars  was  his  showing  the  im- 
portance in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country,  of 
preserving  and  studying  the  ancient  dates  on  which  the 
local  fairs  were  held,  as  furnishing  some  trace  of  the 
early  beliefs  of  the  Welsh  as  to  the  worship  of  the  early 
Welsh  Saints,  and  the  superstitions  attaching  to  them 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  taking  us  back  to  a  still 
more  ancient  time,  and  yet  earlier  customs. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  resistance  that  Augustine 
encountered  was  not  that  he  preached  Christianity,  but 
^  O'Donovan,  TPour  Masters,  A.D.  432. 
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that  he  preached  a  Christianity  part  of  which  was  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  religion  that  then  existed  in  Wales. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  doctrine,  or  of  Church 
government,  as  of  the  substitution  of  the  Latin  ideas  of 
the  Christian  faith  for  the  strange  amalgamation  of 
Christianity  and  Paganism  which  was  the  then  existing 
religion.  The  Welsh  were  really  fighting,  not  a  battle 
for  any  particular  form  or  ceremony,  but  the  battle  of  a 
national  against  an  alien  church,  and  they  have  never 
yet  received  the  credit  they  deserve  in  this  struggle  for 
religious  freedom.  Had  Augustine  succeeded,  a  dead 
level  of  uniformity  would  have  spread  over  the  country, 
stamped  out  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  altered  the 
whole  course  of  English  history.  Yet  the  men  who  stood 
up  for  their  religion,  and  by  their  courage  and  perseverance 
resisted  with  success  the  bonds  of  Rome,  are  never 
noticed  by  modem  Welsh  nationalists,  and  English 
children  are  taught  to  look  upon  them  as  heretics  and 
schismatics.  In  whatever  light  we  may  regard  them,  the 
fact  remains,  they  successfully  resisted  Augustine  and 
his  missionaries.  The  Christian  settlement  of  Wales 
was  too  firmly  established  to  be  overthrown ;  that  settle- 
ment consisted  in  a  Christian  colony  being  established  in 
each  tribe,  and  which  became  identified  with  the  tribe  and 
part  and  parcel  of  it.  The  nature  and  organization  of 
these  colonies  is  the  next  point  for  consideration,  but  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  each  colony  was 
independent,  and  owed  no  duty  or  obedience  to  any 
one  outside  the  tribe.  Both  the  tribe  of  the  land  and 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint  were  independent,  there  were  no 
ecclesiastical  authorities  over  the  colonies  as  a  whole,  to 
enforce  obedience  or  dictate  discipline.  Probably  the 
Welsh  Celt  would  have  resented  with  equal  bitterness 
and   stubbornness  any  attempt  to  bring  him  into   strict 
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conformity  with  the  religion  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Celts, 
as  he  did  the  attempt  to  bring  him  into  conformity  with 
Rome.  What  he  fought  for  was  what  is  now  expressed 
in  the  saying,  "a  free  church  in  a  free  state  " — ^for  his  own 
local  religion,  which,  although  peculiar,  and  to  our  ideas 
unorthodox,  yet  derived  its  strength  from  its  peculiarity 
and  unorthodoxy ;  and  which^  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
all  the  hostile  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it^  has  yet 
preserved  traces  of  its  existence  even  to  our  own  day. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

MO]SrASTBEIES 


The  one  point,  almost  the  only  point,  on  which  all  writers 
on  the  Celtic  Church,  whatever  their  opinions,  whether 
Celts  or  Catholics,  are  agreed  is,  that  the  great  feature  of 
that  Church,  wherever  it  was  met  with,  was  its  intense 
affection  for  monasteries.  Whether  the  Celtic  Church 
is  studied  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  on  the  continent, 
monasticism  is  its  distinguishing  feature.  Probahly  this 
unanimity  of  writers  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  is 
due  to  each  using  the  word  monastery  in  his  own  sense, 
without  regarding  the  meaning  placed  upon  it  by  the 
others.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  unlike 
a  Celtic  monastery  than  a  Latin  house;  they  differed  in 
their  origin,  in  their  objects,  and  in  their  life.  Each  was 
the  outcome  of  different  systems  and  ideas,  and  all  they 
had  in  common  was,  that  the  early  Christians,  whether 
Celts  or  Latins,  had,  for  the  purposes  of  safety  and  mutual 
protection,  to  live  together. 

With  the  fact  of  community  of  residence,  any  similarity 
between  the  two  systems  ends.  The  Latin  considered 
that  a  life  of  holiness  could  be  best  led  by  a  life  of 
isolation,  the  Celt  by  a  life  of  association,  and  in  the 
monastic  systems  of  the  two  Churches,  each  tried  to  carry 
out  his  ideas  to  their  legitimate  conclusion.  To  a  certain 
extent  each  succeeded,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  show  that 
both  systems,  when  really  carried  out  in  their  entirety, 
could  produce  men  who  would  be  the  glory  of  any  Church, 
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and  whom  the  rival  system  was  incapable  of  producing. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Celts  would  ever  have  produced 
a  Benedict,  or  the  Latins  a  Columha.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  each  system  was  to  a  great  degree  the 
converse  of  the  other.  The  Latin  began  by  solitaries  or 
hermits  living  alone,  but  afterwards  being  joined  by 
others,  and  thus  forming  a  religious  community.  These 
communities,  in  time,  adopted  a  fixed  rule  of  life,  and 
became-  important  and  powerful  corporations.  The  Celt 
began  with  a  group  of  families  forming  a  settlement  on 
tribal  land ;  they  were  associated  for  a  definite  purpose — 
defence;  and  their  settlements  included  both,  sexes  and 
all  ages.  Then  came  a  change ;  women  and  children 
were  got  rid  of,  and  the  m.onastery  became  a  collection  of 
men  living  together,  excluding  from  their  settlements  all 
women.  Subsequently  there  came  a  third  change  ;  a 
solitary  life  was  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of  piety, 
and  the  Celts  rushed  into  solitude  with  all  the  fervour  of 
the  old  anchorites  of  the  desert.  It  is  true  that  at  one 
period  of  the  Celtic  Church  a  iixed  rule  was  established, 
which  rivalled  for  a  time  the  rule  of  St'.  Benedict;  but 
this  rule,  the  rule  of  Columbanus,  belongs  more  to  the 
history  of  Celtic  monks  and  monasteries  abroad  than  in 
Ireland  or  Wales.  Any  universal  rule,  as  this  purported 
to  be,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  early  Celtic  idea  of  monastic 
life,  and  never  became  accepted  by  the  Celtic  Church  as  a 
whole.  Each  Celtic  house  in  this  respect  followed  the 
example  of  the  different  local  branches  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  and  was  a  rule  to  itself^  or,  as  an  early  account 
of  the  Celtic  monks  states,  they  had  and  practised 
"  diversoB  regulce".^  These  differences  arose  from  the 
fact  that  each  settlement  was  originally  independent, 
made   its   own   rules   and  regulated  its  own  proceedings. 

'■  Ussher,  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Saints,  vi,  477. 
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There  was  no  supreme  power  over  either  the  tribe  of  the 
land  or  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  to  say  what  should  be  the 
organization  or  discipline  of  the  settlement.  Hence  the 
divergencies  and  peculiarities. 

This  explanation,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  the  one 
generally  given;  but  the  usual  one,  though  based  on  a 
difEerent  principle,  does,  in  fact,  come  very  near  it,  and 
ascribes  all  the  divergencies,  which  cannot  be  denied,  to 
the  fact  that  the  houses  in  Wales  and  Ireland  were  so  far 
from  the  centres  of  religious  life,  so  difficult  of  access,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ensure  that  the  Benedictine  rule  was 
really  carried  out  in  them;  thus  the  peculiarities  arose 
from  the  rareness  and  difficulty  of  proper  visitation,  and 
the  consequent  laxity  that  grew  up  in  the  habits  of  the 
monks.  But  this  assumes,  what  was  not  the  fact,  that 
all  the  monasteries  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  had 
a  Latin  origin,  and  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  That  the  peculiarities  were  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  proper  control  may  be  admitted ;  the  point  at 
issue  is,  whether  the  Celtic  monasteries  in  their  origin 
were  settlements  of  the  original  preachers  of  Christianity 
and  their  converts  on  the  tribal  land,  or  were  they 
monasteries  founded  by  Latia  monks  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  ?  The  existence  of  local  peculiari- 
ties is  not,  and  cannot  be  denied ;  the  enormous  effect  the 
Celtic  monasteries  had  on  the  establishment  and  spread 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  admitted  ;  the  only  point  at 
issue  is,  whether  Celtic  monasticism  is  a  native  Celtic 
production  or  a  debased  form  of  the  foreign,  the  Benedic- 
tine,  system— Is   it  a  Latin   or   a   Celtic  growth? 

The  Latin  view  is  thus  put  forward  by  the  great  cham- 
pion of  that  church,  Montalembert  ;^  after  fully  admitting 
the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  monasteries  in  the 
1  Moines  d' Occident,  vol.  iii,  p.  9. 
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early  history  of  Christianity  in  these  islands,  he  says,  "  ISTul 
peuple  au  monde  n'a  reou  la  f  oi  Chretienne  plus  directement 
de  I'Eglise  Eomaine  et  plus  exclusiTement  par  le  ministere 
de  moines.  Si  oomme  I'a  dit  un  grand  ennemi  de  Jesus 
Christ  la  France  a  ete  faite  par  les  eveques,  il  est  bien 
plus  Trai  encore  que  I'Angleterre  Chretienne  a  ete  faite 
par  les  moines.  De  tous  les  pays  de  I'Burope  c'est  celui 
qui  a  ete  le  plus  profondement  laboure  par  le  soc  monastique. 
Ce  sont  les  moines  et  les  moines  seuls,  qui  ont  porte  seme 
et  cultive  dans  cette  ile  f ameuse  la  civilization  Chretienne ; 
D'ou  yenaient  ces  moines  ?  De  deux  courants  tres  distinct 
de  Rome,  et  de  I'Irlande."  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  Montalembert  recognizes  the  Celtic  origin  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  but  his  view  is  that  the  Irish  monks  had 
their  origin  at  Rome,  and  were  by  no  means  a  native 
product,  independent  of  Rome.  He  ascribes  everything  to 
Patrick,  and  relies  on  the  legend  that  Pope  Celestine  sent 
Patrick  to  Ireland,  and  that  Patrick  as  a  Papal  emissary 
converted  Ireland  to  the  faith.  But  this  view  of  the  case 
has  not  met  with  universal  acceptance.  One  argument, 
that  if  not  conclusive^  goes  a  long  way  to  negative  it,  is, 
that  no  trace  of  any  such  mission  is  to  be  found  in 
the  admitted  writings  of  Patrick  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  In  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus,  when  most  desirous 
of  justifying  himself  for  undertaking  the  conversion  of 
Ireland,  Patrick  does  not  refer  to  a  Papal  authority, 
which  would  have  been  conclusive  if  he  had  had  it,  but 
relies  on  the  Divine  inspiration  he  had  received  for  the 
work.^  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Latin  monks  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  who  ascribed  Patrick's 
mission  to  Celestine  were  jealous  of  the  English  claiming 
a   direct  connexion  with   Rome  through   Augustine,  and 

^  See   Todd,   St.  Fcitrick^  310;  Ireland  a/nd  the  Celtic   Church,  .hy  G. 
Stokes,  p.  47, 
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also  did  not  like  to  admit  that  the  mission  of  PaUadius^ 
which  ended  in  failure^  was  directed  by  the  Pope^  while 
that  of  Patrick,  which  succeeded,  was  not,  and  determined 
that  therefore,  so  far  as  legend  went,  they  should  all 
start  fair.  As  has  been  said,  Montalembert  admits  the 
Irish,  that  is  the  Celtic,  origin  of  some  of  the  Welsh 
monasteries,  so  unless  the  fact  of  Pope  Celestine  sending 
Patrick  to  Ireland  can  be  proved,  Montalembert  himself 
becomes  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the  native 
origin  of  Celtic  monasteries. 

But  the  usual  explanation  of  the  origin  of  monasteries 
is  not  based  upon  Patrick,  but  upon  Germanus,  and  is 
one  that  is  certainly  more  plausible  than  the  Celestine 
legend.  On  the  monastic  system  spreading  to  the  Western 
Church,  it  is  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours  the  honour  is  usually 
ascribed  of  introducing  it  into  Prance.  In  861,  he  founded 
the  House  of  Liguge,  near  Poictiers,  and  in  872,  that  of 
Marmoutier,  near  Tours.  So  far  the  matter  rests  on 
historical  ground,  but  then  legend  comes  in.  One  view 
is  that  Patrick  studied  under  St.  Martin;  another,  that 
of  Jocelyn,  which  Montalembert  adopts — that  Patrick's 
mother  was  St.  Martin's  neice.  In  various  ways  an 
attempt  is  made  to  connect  Patrick  with  St.  Martin. 
When  Germanus  came  to  England,  in  429,  to  root 
out  Pelagianism,  Patrick,  according  to  some  accounts, 
came  with  him,  according  to  others  joined  him  in 
England,  and  was  sent  on  to  Ii;eland. 

There  is  another  version ;'  that  on  G-ermanus'  arrival  in 
Britain,  while  he  was  at  St.  Albans,  Patrick  came  to  consult 
him,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  meeting  that  Patrick 
went  to  Rome,  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  sent 
to  Ireland.  Germanus  went  on  from  St.  Albans  towards 
Wales,  and,  when  near  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  a  band  of 

'  Newman's  Life  of  St.  Germanus  in  Lives  of  Enrjlislh  Saints,  p.  150. 
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Pictish.  pirates  made  one  of  their  usual  raids.  The  Welsh 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  aid,  the  supernatural  aid,  of 
Germanus  in  the  coming  fight.  As  in  Ireland  the  powers 
of  Patrick  produced  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  king,  so 
now,  the  powers  of  St.  Germanus  were  to  produce  the 
submission  of  the  Welsh  chiefs.  The  Hallelujah  Victory 
secured  the  triumph  of  St.  Germanus — ^the  result  of  that 
triumph  is  said  to  have  been  the  founding  of  the  monas- 
teries of  Llancarvan  and  Llanilltyd,  if  not  by  St.  Germanus 
himself,  at  least  by  his  orders,  and  therefore  under  the 
direct  power  and  authority  of  Rome.  Prom  these  monas- 
teries most  of  the  other  Welsh  houses  sprang;  so  the 
origin  of  Welsh  monasticism  is  thus  directly  derived  from 
Pome,  and  so  proved  not  to  be  a  native  institution  in- 
dependent of  Pome  or  external  authority ;  while  Patrick 
being  sent  on  to  Ireland  proves  the  same  thing  for  the 
Irish.  If  the  legend  had  stopped  here,  it  would  have 
been  more  worthy  of  belief.  The  probable  result  of 
the  victory  of  St.  Germanus  would  be  the  founding  of 
Christian  settlements  in  Wales,  as  the  result  of  Patrick's 
victory  over  the  Tara  Druids  had  been  in  Ireland.  But 
the  originator  of  the  legend,  or  one  of  the  transcribers, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  make  it  complete,  and  by  his 
additions  casts  a  doubt  on  its  genuineness ;  for  it  goes  on 
to  say  that  Germanus  had  as  a  pupil  Paulinus,  the  great 
Hght  of  Llancarvan;  that  Germanus  also  consecrated 
Dubricius  "  Archbishop  when  elected  by  the  king  and 
the  whole  Diocese,  and  Germanus  conferred  the  dignity 
upon  him ;  they  appointed  him  his  Episcopal  See  with  the 
consent  of  Meuricus,  the  king,  the  princes,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  at  Llandaff,  and  dedicated  the  place  to 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle." ' 
If  this   last   statement  is   true,    St.   Germanus   was   a 

^  Ifiier  Landavensis,  p.  66,  old  ed. 
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greater  worker  of  miracles  than  even  his  most  enthusiastic 
biographers  venture  to  assert,  for  Dubricius  must  either 
have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  before  he  was  born,  or 
have  lived  to  an  age  that  was  supernatural.  The  date 
of  the  Hallelujah  Victory  is  430 ;  of  -St.  Germanus'  death, 
448 ;  Dubricius  died  in  610.  If  he  was  born  at  the  date 
of  St.  Germanus'  death  he  was  162  when  he  died;  if, 
however,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  430,  he  must  have 
been  nearly  200  at  his  death.  The  fact  of  his  being  ah 
archbishop  is  at  least  singular,  still  more  so  in  the  fact 
of  the  king  and  the  diocese  electing,  him.  It  is  almost 
certain  there  were  no  such  things  as  archbishops  in 
Wales ;  it  is  quite  certain  there  were  at  that  date,  430, 
no  fixed  dioceses.  The  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
Llandaff  to  St.  Peter  did  not  take  place  until  the  twelfth 
century.  Another  difficulty  with  reference  to  Patrick  is 
that  it  is  said, he  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Martin ;  that  Saint  died 
in  397.  The  earliest  date  given  for  Patrick's  birth  is  387  ; 
so  at  most  Patrick  was  ten  when  St.  Martin  died.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  a  boy  of  ten  was  a  pupil  in  a  Gaulish 
monastery,  particularly  if  there  was  a  relationship  between 
him  and  the  head  of  it.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only 
point  on  which  the  difEerent  biographers  of  Patrick  are 
agreed  is,  that  he  did  not  leave  his  home  in  Strathclyde 
before  he  was  sixteen,  that  is,  not  until  Martin  had  been 
six  years  in  his  grave.  In  dealing  with  miracle-working 
saints  it  may  be  wrong  to  criticise  the  legends  by  ordinary 
rules,  but  on  no  principle  of  historical  evidence  can  the 
origin  of  Welsh  monasteries,  as  deduced  from  the  labours 
of  Germanus,  in  the  way  it  is  told,  be  accepted  as  accurate. 
If  monasticism  did  reach  Ireland  and  Wales  from  Rome,  as 
is  allegedj  some  better  proof  than  such  legends  as  are  usually 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  view  is  required,  before  it 
is  accepted  as  a  fact,  or  regarded  as  more  than  a  pious  belief. 
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There  is,  however,  another,  and  an  exceedingly  in- 
genious theory  put  forward  by  Mr.  Skene.^  It  is  more 
plausible,  it  is  not  improbable,  and  the  dates  do  not 
render  its  authenticity  questionable.  It  is  really  a  com- 
bination of  the  Latin  and  Celtic  views.  All  writers 
agree  that  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  a  British 
missionary  to  the  Picts,  Mnian,  founded  a  settlement  on 
the  west  side  of  Wigton  Bay,  where  he  built  a  stone 
church.  So  far  it  would  be  quite  .consistent  with  the 
Celtic  view ;  having  won  over  the  local  chief,  he  obtained 
leave  to  settle  on  the  land  of  the  tribe.  .  The  date  of  the 
settlement  is  about  396  or  397;,  as  it  is  said  that  Mnian 
heard  of  St.  Martin's  death  in  39  7^  while  building  his 
church.  Latin  legends  say  that  ISTinian  was  a  pupil  of 
St.  Martin  at  Marmoutier,  and  on  his  leaving  there,  Martin 
gave  him  some  masons  to  show  him  how  to  build  a  church 
in  Scotland  in  the  Eoman  way,  and  that  in  return  for 
this  Mnian  dedicated  his  church  to  St.  Martin.  Another 
version  says  that  he  studied  at  Rome,  and  was  there 
ordained  by  the  Pope,  and  sent  to  convert  the  Picts.  This 
story  has  the  support  of  Bede,  who,  speaking  of  ISTinian 
says  :'"  "  Qui  erat  Eomse  regulariter  lidem  et  mysteria 
veritatis  edoetus  cujus  sedem  episcopatus  sancti  Martini 
episcopi  nomine  et  ecclesia  insignem  (ubi  ipse  etiam  corpore 
una  cum  pluribus  Sanctis  requiescit)  jam  nunc  Anglorum 
gens  obtenit.  Qui  locus  ad  provinciam  Berniciorum 
pertinens  vulgo  vocatur  ad  Candidam  Casam  eo  quod  ibi 
ecclesiam  de  lapide  insolito  Britonibus  more  fecerit." 
This  monastery,  Candida  Casa,  or  Witherne,  is  also  said 
to  have  been  known  as  Magnum  Monasterium,  and  "the 
house  of  Martin".  It  became  one  of  the  great  religious 
houses  of  the  district,  and  was  celebrated  far  and  wide 
as  a  place  of  religious  and  secular  instruction.      Cairnech 

^   Celtic  Scotland,  ii,  2,  ^  Eccl.  Hist.,  iii,  4. 
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is  said  to  have  gone  from  there  to  Ireland,  and  to  have 
become  "the  first  bishop  of  the  Clan  Mall  and  of  Tara, 
the  first  martyr,  the  first  monk,  the  fij-st  Brehon  of 
Erin."  ^  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legend,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Candida  Casa  was  the  source  of  both 
Welsh  and  Irish  monasteries.  If  the  Picts  who  followed 
Cunedda  to  Wales  were  Christians,  it  is  probable  they 
were  so  from  the  labours  of  Mnian,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  from  those  Picts  who  settled  in  South  Wales  the 
missionaries  went  who  really  converted  Ireland  to  the 
faith. 

The  whole  subject  of  Ninian  and  his  work  is  one  that 
requires  most  careful  investigation,  far  more  than  it  has 
yet  received.  It  would,  if  worked  out,  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  early  Christianity  of  these  Islands.  Even  if 
it  is  proved  that  it  was  by  means  of  Mnian  and  Ninian's 
monastery  that  Christianity  came  to  Wales  and  Ireland, 
it  will  still  leave  the  fact  of  the  early  settlements  on  tribal 
territory  of  the  Christians  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  their 
development,  untouched,  and  it  will  not  prove  the  Latin 
origin  of  the  Celtic  Church,  although  it  will  give  a 
reasonable  explanation  as  to  it. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  mention  by  Bede  of  monastic 
bishops,''  or  bishops  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  abbot,  as 
being  one  of  the  features  of  the  Pictish  Church,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Mnian  and  his 
mission,  the  church  he  founded  soon  passed  from  the 
Latin  to  the  Celtic  system. 

There  is  nothing  like  real  evidence  to  show  that  the 
monasticism  of  the  Celtic  Church  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Latin ;  in  fact,  such  evidence  as  there  is  points  in  the 
other  direction.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  what  was  the  Celtic  monastic  system.    Its  origin 

1  GlwonisU  of  tlie  Picts  and  Soots,  p.  55.  *  Ecel.  Bist.,  iii,  4. 
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has  already  been  pointed  out.  Its  beginning  was  the 
Christian  settlement  on  the  land  of  the  tribe.  That 
settlement  consisted  of  the  missionaries,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  also  of  any  other  families  that  adopted 
Christianity.  The  missionary  became  the  priest  of  the 
tribe  or  village,  and  he  and  his  belongings  had  to  be 
protected,  otherwise  the  advantages  that  the  tribe  hoped 
to  secure  by  becoming  Christians  would  be  lost.  The 
missionaries  could  not  be  expected  to  use  their  supernatural 
powers  for  a  tribe  who  were  inhospitable,  and  did  not  at 
least  do  their  best  to  protect  them.  The  Christians 
accordingly  made  their  village  and  fortified  it,  so  as  to  be 
secure  against  the  forays  of  any  neighbouring  tribe.  In 
some  cases  they  seem  to  have  been  received  into  the  actual 
village  of  the  tribe,  which  then  became  a  Christian  settle- 
ment. Montalembert  ^  expresses  very  aptly  the  change 
which  Christianity  produced  on  these  Celtic  tribes. 
"Les  premiers  grands  monasteres  de  I'lrlande  ne  furent 
done  autre  chose,  a  vrai  dire  que  des  clans  reorganises 
sous  une  forme  religieuse."  The  original  reason  for 
association  was  protection  against  the  heathen;  the 
Christians  lived  together  for  safety  against  their  enemies. 
The  settlement  was  not  a  monastery  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  but  a  Christian  village  community,  something  like 
the  groups  of  Christians  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 
as  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  conversion 
of  the  country  meant  the  establishment  of  these  com- 
munities all  over  the  land.  They  were-  self-governing 
and  self-contained,  and  from  this  it  followed  that  each  of 
them  must  have  had  all  that  was  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  settlement  and  continue  the  Church.  So  it  became 
essential  that  not  only  should  each  community  have  its 
priests,  but  also  its  bishop.  They  had  to  form  their 
^  Moines  d'  Occident^  iii,  88. 
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organization  on  some  rule  or  model,  and  they  took  that  of 
the  tribe  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  on  whose 
lands  they  were  settled.  The  head  of  the  settlement  was 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sainl^- 
probably  he  was  originally  the  successful  missionary — and 
the  heads  of  the  different  households  formed  the  other 
members  of  the  tribe.  AU  were  related;  by  being  admitted 
to  the  tribe  they  were  sons  of  God,  and,  as  such,  relations. 
Baptism  was  the  ceremony  of  admission,  and  tonsure  one 
of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  being  admitted.  At 
first  there  was  probably  no  fixed  rule  of  life — they  did 
what  the  head  of  the  tribe  prescribed,  and  this  became 
the  custom  of  the  community. 

These  early  Christian  settlements  must  hare  had  some 
resemblance  to  a  state  of  things  that  is  said  still  to  exist 
in  some  of  the  villages  of  central  and  southern  India. 
To  the  village  a  class  of  persons  are  hereditarily  attached 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  form  no  part  of  the 
natural  and  organic  aggregate  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
villagers  belong.  Though  not  included  in  the  village  they 
are  an  appendage,  solidly  connected  with  it;  they  have 
definite  village  duties,  one  of  which  is  the  settlement  of 
boundaries,  on  which  their  authority  is  allowed  to  be 
conclusive.'  If  for  settlement  of  boundaries  religious 
ceremonies  is  substituted,  this  will  accurately  describe  the 
position  of  the  early  Christian  settlement. 

The  development  of  these  early  settlements  into  monas- 
teries seems  to  be  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  document 
first  printed  by  Ussher,^  and  said  to  be  not  later  in  date 
than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  A  copy  is  in  a 
MS.   volume  of   Lives   of   Irish   Saints   called  the   Codex 

^  Maine's  Village  Gommunities,  p.  127. 

"-  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  477  ;  Antiq.  EubI.  Britt.,  913 ;  Haddan  and  Stuhhs, 
ii,  292. 
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8almanticensis,  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels. 
It  is  called  Gatalogus  Sanctorum  Hibernw  secundum 
diversa  temporal  It  divides  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Church  into  three  periods  ;  the  first,  a  space  of  about  100 
years,  from  the  reign  of  Loeghair,  son  of  Niall,  435-471, 
to  the  reign  of  Tuathal  Maolgarbh^  533-644,  represents 
the  time  of  the  early  settlements  when  the  Christians 
dwelt  together  in  one  community,  the  reason  being  they 
were  all  of  one  tribe  and  so  of  one  faith.  "The  first 
order  of  Catholic  Saints,"  it  says,  "was  in  the  time  of 
Patrick,  then  they  were  all  bishops,  famous  and  holy,  full 
of  the  Holy  Grhost ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
founders  of  churches.  They  had  one  head,  Christ,  one 
leader,  Patrick ;  they  observed  one  mass,  one  celebration, 
one  tonsure,  from  ear  to  ear.  They  celebrated  one  Easter, 
on  the  fourteenth  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  What 
was  excommunicated  by  one  church,  all  excommunicated, 
they  excluded  from  the  church  neither  laymen  nor  women, 
because  founded  on  the  rock  of  Christ  they  feared  not  the 
blast  of  temptation.  They  continued  for  four  reigns.  All 
the  bishops  are  sprung  from  Romans  and  Pranks,  Britons 
and  Scots." 

This  appears  to  be  a  picture  of  the  early  Christian  set- 
tlements. The  founder  of  the  settlement  adopted  certain 
distinctive  rites  that  would  serve  to  identify  him  and  his 
tribe  when  required.  The  only  things  that  they  agreed,  or 
professed  to  agree  upon,  were,  that  they  were  Christians, 
that  they  recognised  some  authority  in  Patrick,  probably  as 
the  greatest  miracle  worker.  They  had  a  distinctive  form 
of  mass,  of  celebration,  and  of  tonsure.  They  had  a  fixed 
date  for  celebrating  Easter,  which  was  not  the  one  the 
Latin  Church  adopted  in  463,  at  the  instance  of  Pope 
Hilary,  but  the  old  cycle  of  eighty-f  om-  years  ;  thus  show- 

'  See  Appendix. 
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ing  ttat  the  settlement,  if  in  any  way  derived  from  Rome, 
was  earlier  than  463.  They  considered  a  person  who  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saintj  that  is,  out  of 
any  of  the  settlements,  to  be  incapable  of  entering  any 
of  the  other  settlements ;  he  was  in  the  position  of  the  tribe- 
less  man,  an  outlaw  against  whom  every  man's  hand  was 
raised,  one  whose  life  had  no  value,  and  so  any  one  could 
kill  him.  Priests  and  laymen,  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  lived  together  in  the  Christian  settlement.  It  will  be 
seen  what  a  very  wide  field  this  left  open  for  local 
divergence  or  difference.  All  that  these  settlements  had 
in  common  was  the  profession  of  the  merest  rudiments  of 
the  faith,  just  enough,  even  if  it  was  enough,  for  them 
to  caU  themselves  by  the  common  name  of  Christians. 
The  first  century  of  the  life  of  the  Celtic  Church  coloured 
its  whole  future,  and  the  time  from  436  to  644  was  a 
period  of  total  absence  of  any  general  control.  During 
this  time,  no  Pagan,  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  to 
be  gained  by  it,  could  have  objected  to  call  himself  a 
Celtic  Christian. 

What  the  circumstances  were  that  led  to  the  next  stage 
of  development  in  the  Celtic  monasteries  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  some  statements  in  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  and 
"Welsh  Saints.  The  necessity  for  separate  communities  of 
Christians  had  passed  away  after  the  revival  of  Christi- 
anity in  Ireland  which  followed  the  apostacy  On  Patrick's 
death.  Ireland  had  become  substantially  Christian, 
though  Pagan  rites  were  still  practised  and  Pagan  ideas 
prevailed,  but  nominally  and  outwardly  the  people,  or  the 
majority,  professed  to  be  Christians,  and  therefore  the 
necessity  for  separate  Christian  settlements  had  ceased  ; 
consequently  the  Christian  villages  passed  into  another 
stage — they  became  places  of  instruction  and  schools  of 
learning.     This    stage  began   in   the  reign  of   Diarmait, 
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544-565,  and  lasted  till  that  of  Aed  Mac  Ainmire, 
572-698.  It  nearly  corresponds  with  the  life  of  Colum- 
banus  (543-616),  with  the  great  missionary  efforts  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  attempt  to  lay  down  a  rule  of  life 
for  the  Celtic  monks.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  glorious 
time  of  the  Celtic  Church,  as  in  it  lived  its  three  great 
Saints — Columha,  David,  and  Columbanus. 

This  second  stage  of  development  is  thus  described  in 
the  Catalogue  : — "The  second  order  was  of  Catholic  priests, 
for  in  this  order  there  were  few  bishops  and  many  priests, 
in  number,  800.  They  had  one  head,  our  Lord ;  they 
celebrated  different  masses,  and  had  different  rules ;  one 
Easter,  on  the  fourteenth  moon  after  the  equinox;  one 
tonsure,  from  ear  to  ear;  they  refused  the  services  of 
women,  separating  them  from  the  monasteries.  This 
order  has  hitherto  lasted  for  four  reigns.  They  received 
a  mass  from  Bishop  David,  G-illas,  and  Docus,  the 
Britons." 

This  second  stage,  therefore,  really  represents  the 
reformed  monastic  system  after  the  death  of  Patrick  and 
the  defeat  of  the  apostacy  that  followed  on  it,  when 
Christianity  was  re-established  by  the  work  of  Welsh 
monks.  It  describes  the  Irish  'monasteries  at  their  best 
epoch.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  no  mention  is  here  made 
of  a  rule  of  life  common  to  all  the  monasteries.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  in  ritual,  at  least,  there  was  no 
uniformity,  they  had  different  masses  and  different  rules, 
that  is,  rules  of  life  in  the  monasteries.  This,  therefore, 
supports  the  statement  previously  made,  that  each 
monastery  had  its  own  set  of  rules.  From  this  account 
it  would  appear  that  the  early  Celtic  monasteries,  the 
village  communities,  were  not,  of  necessity,  the  home  of 
every  virtue.  Something  will  be  said  on  this  point  later ; 
here,  the  only  thing   necessary  to  observe  is,  the  direct 
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statement  that  the  different  monastic  institutions  had 
each  rules  of  their  own^  probably  either  the  rules  the 
founder  had  ordained  for  his  house  to  follow,  or  the 
local  custom  that  had  grown  up  Tvith  the  settlement. 

The  next  development  consisted  in  the  application  of  a 
still  more  rigorous  discipline  to  these  establishments. 
The  country  had  become  wholly  Christian ;  to  be  a 
Christian  was  no  longer  anything  remarkable,  and  the 
Celt,  whose  great  object  always  was  to  attract  attention, 
had  to  resort  to  other  means  to  do  so.  This  led  to  a 
development  of  the  ascetic  element.  The  Celtic  monk 
now  began  to  practise  austerities  as  the  mark  of  holiness. 
The  Celt  never  did  anything  by  halves,  and  his  devotions 
and  austerities,  both  in  the  monasteries  and  the  hermitages, 
would  have  astonished  even  the  monks  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  If  evidence  is  wanted  to  support  this  statement 
then  all  that  is  needed  is  a  visit  to  the  Outer  Skelig, 
where  it  will  at  once  be  seen  to  what  extent  Celtic  monks 
could  go  along  the  paths  of  sanctity  and  suffering. 

The  third  development  is  thus  described : — "  The  third 
order  was  of  this  sort :  there  were  holy  priests  and  a  few 
bishops,  one  hundred  in  number,  who  dwelt  in  desert  places, 
lived  on  herbs  and  water,  and  alms ;  they  despised  private 
property  (or  in  another  MS.,  they  despised  all  earthly 
possessions,  and  avoided  all  whispering  and  slanders),  they 
had  different  rules  and  masses,  different  tonsures,  some 
had  the  crown  and  some  the  hair,  different  Paschal  festi- 
vals, some  celebrated  the  resurrection  on  the  fourteenth 
moon,  others  on  the  sixteenth,  cwm  duris  intentionibus. 
These  lived  during  four  reigns." 

These  three  accounts  have  all  the  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness, and,  if  so,  they  furnish  ample  materials  to  show 
how  the  monastic  idea  developed  among  the  Celts,  (1)  a 
residence   for   mutual    protection,    (2)    then   a   school   of 
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learning,  and  (3)  the  starting-plaoe  of  a  number  of 
anchorites  or  hermits.  The  settlement,  the  school^  the 
solitary,  mark  the  process  of  the  development  of 
early  Celtic  monasticism.  In  Ireland  each  of  the  three 
stages  are  seen  at  work.  In  Wales  our  view  is  limited 
mostly  to  the  second  and  third.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  Latin  monasticism  developed  by  the  solitary, 
the  school,  the  religious  house ;  while  the  Celtic  process 
was  just  the  reverse,  being  the  settlement,  the  school, 
the  solitary.  No  one  who  even  glanced  at  this  state  of 
things  but  might  be  safely  left  to  say  that  the  life  of  the 
Celtic  monk  in  the  monastery  in  any  of  the  stages  of 
development  disclosed  a  mode  of  living  essentially  different 
from  the  system  of  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  compiler  of  this  Celtic  list  regarded  the  first 
of  the  stages  of  development  as  that  of  the  highest  form 
of  sanctity,  and  entitled  to  the  greatest  reverence ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  goes  far  to  prove  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  of  the  document,  as  no  Latin  monk,  no  Latin 
scribe,  would  ever  have  said  that  a  state  of  things  that 
permitted  the  sexes  to  live  together  in  familiar  intercourse 
was  a  time  of  the  highest  holiness.  The  writer  of  the 
Catalogue  says  the  first  class  was  most  holy,  sanctissimus  ; 
the  second  class,  sanctior ;  and  the  third,  sandus.  A 
Latin  writer  would  have  reversed  this  classification,  and 
would  not  have  described  the  first  order  as  "shining  as 
the  sun  ",  the  second,  "  shining  as  the  moon  ",  the  third, 
""  shining  as  the  stars ".  But  the  order  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Celtic  Church,  as  it  did  not  attach 
great  importance  to  chastity,  or,  rather,  gloried  in  un- 
chastity.  The  objection  to  women  and  men  living  together 
in  the  same  community  would  not  be  apparent.  This  is 
shown  by  the  legends  the  Celtic  Church  has  recorded  of 
her  Saints,  as  for  instance,  that  of  Patrick's  sister,  Lupait, 
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who  lived  with  her  nephew  Mel^  and  when  the  Saint 
arose  at  night  to  pray,  Lupait  got  into  his  bed.  Among 
his  Latin  biographers  this  caused  scandal,  and  so  to  avoid  it 
Patrick  is  said  to  ha,ve  caused  the  men  to  be  separated  from 
the  women,  and  provided  separate  dwellings  for  the  sexes. ^ 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  story  of  a  Welsh  Saint,  Scuthin, 
who  was  brought  up  by  David  at  Menevia,  and  if  the 
legend  is  true,  it  throws  a  curious  light  on  that  part  of 
David's  history  which  relates  to  his  conduct  to  the 
maidens  of  Boia.  Scuthin,  who  was  too  holy  to  think  of 
scandal,  was  in  the  habit  of  sharing  his  bed  with  two 
virgins  of  surpassing  loveliness.  This  was  too  much  even 
for  the  general  run  of  Celtic  morality,  and  Brendan 
'  hearing  of  it,  went  to  Scuthin  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
Scuthin,  to  show  that  to  "  the  pure  all  things  were  pure  ", 
ofPered  that  Brendan  should  sleep  that  night  in  his  bed, 
while  he  spent  the  time  in  prayer.  Brendan  agreed,  and 
went  to  bed.  As  was  the  custom,  the  two  virgins  came 
and  got  into  the  bed.  They  soon  began  to  revile  Brendan 
for  not  sleeping  quietly.  This  satisfied  him.  He  admitted 
the  perfect  propriety  of  Scuthin's  sleeping  arrangements, 
and  declared  that  the  height  of  purity  to  which,  by  this 
peculiar  method,  he  had  attained  was  worthy  of  the 
greatest  praise."  Such  a  legend  is  certainly  a  genuine 
Celtic  story.  No  Latin  writer  who  desired  to  depict  the 
highest  standard  of  purity,  and  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing it,  would  dare  to  hold  up  Scuthin  and  his  method  as  a 
pattern  for  the  Church  to  follow.  To  a  Celt,  especially 
to  a  Welsh  Celt,  whose  ideas  on  marriage  and  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  were  of  the  lowest,  such  a  story  would  not 
arouse  feelings  of  astonishment  or  shame.     Something  of 

1  Jooelyn's  Life  of  Patnc\  145,  146. 

^  See  Scholia  to  the  Dublin  copy  of  the  Martyrology  of  QBngus,  cited  by 
Todd,  St.  Patrich,  91,  n. 
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the  kind  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  Southin's  great 
glory ;  for  in  Guimmin's  poem  on  the  Saints  of  Ireland  Scuth- 
in  is  thus  spoken  of :  "  Scuthin  of  the  sweet  stories  loved — 
a  blessing  on  every  one  who  hath  done  it — damsels  beautiful, 
white-bosomed,  and  among  them  he  kept  his  virginity."  ^ 

One  importance  of  these  legends  is  their  bearing  on  the 
stories  that  are  related  of  the  Celtic  monks,  and  especially 
the  Irish  Celtic  monks  of  the  third  order.  The  Latin 
conscience  was  probably  so  shocked  when  such  stories 
appeared  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  that  those  who  tran- 
scribed these  lives  amended  them  by  giving  to  the  Celtic 
monk  virtues  that  the  Latin  considered  he  ought  to  have 
possessed,  whatever  was  the  actual  fact.  Hence,  probably, 
arose  the  stories  of  the  austere  behaviour  of  the  Irish 
hermits  to  women,  such  as  that  of  Senan,  who  would 
not  allow  a  woman  to  land  on  his  island  of  Enden,  who, 
when  his  sister  came  to  visit  him,  refused  to  see  her, 
making  her  stay  in  a  tent,  and  converse  with  him  through 
the  tent  with  her  face  covered  by  a  veil.  Morality,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  was  never  a  characteristic  of 
the  Celts,  especially  of  the  Welsh  Celts.  According  to 
our  ideas,  not  only  were  most  of  the  Welsh  saints  illegiti- 
mate, but  they  seemed  to  glory  in  it.  The  pious  attempts 
of  the  Latin  monks  to  bolster  up  the  character  of  their 
Celtic  brethren  only  serve  to  mark  the  point  where  the 
Celtic  legend  ceases  and  the  Latin  version  begins.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Celtic  monasteries  were 
hot-beds  of  vice,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  were  not 
places  of  strict  asceticism.  Whatever  else  they  were, 
neither  the  Celtic  monks  nor  the  Celtic  clergy  in  Ireland 
or  Wales  ever  professed  to  be  a  body  of  celibates,  and  this 
fact  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  monasticism  of  Wales  was 
not  due  to  Germanus  or  any  Latin  source. 

'  ZeitsoTirift  fur  Geltisehe  Philologie,  i,  65. 
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There  have  come  down  to  us  several  sets  of  documents 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
question,  as  showing  what  was  the  monastic  life  of  the 
Celts,  and  the  habits  to  which  their  monks  were  supposed 
to  conform.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  first 
form  of  Celtic  monastery  produced  a  good  deal  of  what 
we  should  ca]l  immorality.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
marriage  was  not  the  mode  by  which  rights  were  necessarily 
transmitted  from  father  to  son— that  it  was  the  fact  of 
paternity,  rather  than  paternity  following  wedlock,  that 
was  alone  regarded— it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a  state 
of  things  may  have  existed  that  in  our  opinion  would  be 
a  scandal.  Doubtless  the  heads  of  the  Celtic  Church 
were  wise  in  their  generation,  when  the  monasteries  passed 
from  being  tribal  dwellings  to  schools  of  learnings  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  change  to  reject  the  ministrations 
of  women. 

The  so-called  canons,  said  to  have  been  made  at  a 
synod  of  bishops  of  the  Celtic  Church,  consisting  of 
Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isseriunus,  are  ascribed  by  Haddan 
and  Stubbs  to  a  date  between  716  and  777.'  They  bring 
out  one  or  two  points  connected  with  Celtic  monasteries, 
(ft)  The  separation  of  the  sexes  (No.  9),  "Monachus  et 
virgo  unus  ab  hinc  et  alia  ab  aliunde  in  uno  hospitio  non 
commaneant  nee  in  uno  curru  a  villa  in  villam  discurreant 
nee  absidue  invicem  confabulationem  exerceant."  (&)  The 
marriage  of  nuns  (No.  17),  "Yirgo  quae  voverit  Deo 
permanet  kasta  et  postea  nubserit  carnalem  sponsum  ex- 
commonis  sit  donee  convertatur,  si  conversa  fuerit  et  dimi- 
serit  adulterium  poenitentiam  agat  et  postea  non  in  una 
domo  nee  in  tma  villa  habitent " ;  and  (c)  they  show  that 
a  check  was  attempted  to  be  put  on  wandering  inmates 
(No.   34),    "  Diaconus   nobiscum  similiter  qui   inconsultu 

"■  ii,  331. 
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siio  abbate  sine  litteris  in  aliam  parrucliiam  absentat  nee 
cibum  ministrare  debet  et  a  suo  presbitero  queni  oon- 
tempsit  per  poenitentium  vindicetur.  Et  Monachus  in- 
oonsultu  abbate  vagulus  debet  vindicari." 

These  canons  show  that  the  Irish  Celtic  Church  had 
become  settled,  that  monasticism  had  become  a  recognised 
institution,  and  certain  rules  were  applied  to  monks  as  a 
class,  that  the  early  state  of  things  of  the  sexes  living 
together  had  not  only  passed  away  but  was  regarded  as  a 
clerical  ofEence,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  monasteries 
exercised  a  legal  and  recognized  control  over  the  inmates 
of  the  monastery.  They  also  point  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Latin  tonsure  ( "  raore  Eomani  capiUi  ejus  tonsi  sint,"  c. 
6),  to  the  continuance  of  heathen  customs  ("more  gentilium 
ad  aruspicem  juraverit,"  c.  14),  and  to  the  early  customs  of 
the  Irish  Church,  which  (c.  25)  are  referred  to  as  "mos 
antiquus."  A  further  batch  of  canons  of  a  second  synod, 
ascribed  to  Patrick,  wMch  Haddan  and  Stubbs '  say  are 
Irish,  but  of  a  later  date,  contain  a  provision  (xvii)  as 
to  hermits :  "  Monachii  sunt  qui  solitarii  sine  terrenis 
opibus  habitant  sub  potestate  episcopi  vel  abbatis  non  sunt 
autem  monachi  sed  vactroperiti  hoc  est  contemptores 
solliciti  {q.  ssecuh) .  Ad  vitam  perf  ectam  in  estate  perf  ecta 
(hoc  est  a  viginti  annis)  debit  unusquisque  constringi 
non  adtestando  sed  voto  perficiendo." 

This  canon,  while  admitting  that  hermits  living  under 
the  authority  of  some  abbot  or  bishop  were  monks,  quotes 
St.  Jerome's  expression,  "  Bactro-peratce,"  unauthorized 
monks,  whom  he  styles  '"'  contemptores  saeculi".  These  must 
have  been  unorthodox  hermits,  who  were  not  recognized 
as  belonging  to  any  regular  monastery.  Another  canon, 
the  xviii,  founded  on  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  states 
the  fruit  the  Church  expects  her  children  to  bring  forth ; 

1  ii,  333. 
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Mshops  and  doctors  were  to  bring  forth  an  hundred  fold, 
clergy  and  chaste  widows  sixty,  laymen  thirty,  monks 
and  virgins  an  hundred  fold.  These  canons,  although  in- 
teresting as  showing  what  the  state  of  things  was  in  the 
Celtic  Church,  do  not  give  much  direct  information  as 
to  the  monasteries,  except  that  for  the  monks  a  higher 
standard  was  required  than  for  the  laymen ;  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  laid  down  any  fixed  rules  for  universal 
application. 

The  earliest  glimpses  we  get  of  the  disciphne  of  the 
Welsh  monasteries  is  from  the  Penitential  of  Gildas,  which 
is  ascribed  to  a  date  before  570.^^  This  document,  by 
the  penalties  it  prescribes  for  un-natural  oifences,  at  once 
brings  up  the  question  as  to  the  moral  state  of  the  Welsh 
monasteries.  With  regard  to  this,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  fact  of  finding  a  penalty  provided  for  an  offence 
should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  offence  was  of 
common  occurrence.  No  one  would  be  justified  in  saying, 
from  the  elaborate  provisions  in  our  Statute  Book  as  to 
certain  classes  of  offences,  that  such  offences  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  It  was  the  habit  to  make  laws  to  deter 
persons  from  committing  offences,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  the  reason  for  the  provisions  as 
to  offences  against  m.orality  among  the  early  Celtic  monks. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  other  offences,  such  as 
theft,  gluttony,  drunkenness ;  it  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule,  that  caused  the  provisions  to  be  made.  The  Welsh 
canons  all  point  to  the  fact  that  a  higher  degree  of  piety  is 
required  from  a  monk  than  a  layman,  and  so  that  a  higher 
penalty  is  provided  in  case  of  an  offence  by  a  monk;  but 
the  Welsh  canons  do  not  give  any  trace  of  there  being 
special  rules  applying  to  monks  that  did  not  apply  equally 
to  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 

1  liaddan  and  Stuhhs,  i,  113. 
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penalty.  The  so-called  rule  of  Columba  is  more  in  the 
natiire  of  good  advice  to  a  Christian,  than  a  definite  rule 
of  life  to  be  followed  in  a  monastery.  There  is  really  no 
evidence  that  Columba  ever  composed  a  written  rule  for 
his  monks,  nor,  if  he  did,  that  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  so  far  as  to  any  general  monastic  rules  for  the  Celtic 
monasteries  in  these  islands  it  may  be  said  that  none  are 
known  to  us ;  and  that  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  regular  rule,  but  that  each  monastery  prescribed  its 
own  regulations  for  its  monks.  This  would  be  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Celtic 
monasteries  not  having,  at  least  during  the  first  period  of 
their  existence,  any  authority  supreme  over  all,  and 
which  was  recognized  by  all  of  them. 

The  Celtic  monks  on  the  continent  fell  under  a  different 
system ;  there,  the  close  contact  with  the  Latin  Church 
and  the  Latin  monks  who  lived  under  a  fixed  rule,  that  of 
St.  Benedict,  drove  the  Celts  almost  in  spite  of  themselves 
to  adopt  a  rule  of  life  for  their  monasteries ;  that  rule, 
the  rule  of  Columbanus,  is  a  distinct  and  definite  rule,  of 
conduct  for  monastic  bodies.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
ever  to  have  been  adopted  in  Ireland  or  Wales,  and  may 
therefore  be  passed  by,  merely  remarking  that  it  was 
stricter  than  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  would,  if 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  have  made  the  Celtic  monks 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  most  austere  of  men,  and  have 
obviated  the  necessity  for  the  various  reforms ,  that  were 
adopted  to  bring  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  to  a  proper 
pitch  of  austerity.  The  three  great  points  Columbanus 
taught  his  m.onks  were,  absolute  and  passive  obedience  to 
the  abbot  without  any  exception  ;  perpetual  silence  except 
for  most  necessary  causes ;  a  reduction  of  food  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit.  It  is  assumed  by  Montalembert 
that  this   rule  was  the  outcome  of  the   discipline  in  the 
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Irish  monasteries.^  As  has  been  already  stated,  it  was 
unknown  in  Ireland,  and  never  came  in  force  either  there 
or  in  Wales.  There  is  one  point  on  it  that  has  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  controversy,  from  not  sufficiently  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  Celtic  monasteries.  One  of  the  rules 
of  Golumbanus  was  :  ""  Si  quis  monachus  dormierit  in  uno 
domo  cum  muhere  tres  dies  in  pane  et  aqua.  Si  nescivit 
quod  non  debet  uno  die."  In  his  history  of  I^rance 
Michelet "  translated  this,  "  For  the  monk  who  has 
transgressed  with  a  woman,  three  days  of  bread  and  water." 
This  rather  free  translation  was  yiolently  attacted  by 
Catholic  writers,  and  Montalembert  and  others  translated 
the  passage,  "  He  who  on  a  journey  should  have  slept 
under  the  same  roof  with  a  woman  had  to  fast  three  days 
on  bread  and  water."  "  Celui  qui  etant  en  voyage  aurait 
couche  sous  le  m^me  toit  qu'une  femme  devait  jeuner 
trois  jours  au  pain  et  a  I'eau."  ^  But  this  last  translation 
is  open  to  quite  as  much  objection  as  Michelet's;  the 
meaning  of  the  rule  being  that  when  the  sexes  were 
separated,  and  the  monasteries  kept  for  the  monks  alone, 
the  monk  who  was  found  sleeping  out,  either  in  a  house 
in  which  there  was  a  woman,  or  in  the  part  of  the 
religious  establishment  set  apart  for  women,  was  liable 
to  the  penalty.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  monk  on  a 
journey,  but  referred  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
Celtic  monasteries,  first,  to  the  time  when  women  were 
turned  out  of  the  monasteries,  and  next,  to  the  case  of 
double  monasteries,  like  the  celebrated  one  at  Kildare, 
where  there  were  both  monks  and  nuns.  If  a  monk  was 
found  sleeping  in  the  nun's  quarters,  he  was  naturally 
made  liable  to  a  penalty.     This  would  seem  to  be  all  that 

^  Moines  d!  Occident,  ii,  548. 

^  Histoire  de  Frcmee,  i,  286.     "  Pour  le  moine  qui  a  failli  avec  une  femme 
deuz  jours  au  pain  et  a  I'eau." 
'  Moines  d'  Oeeident,  ii,  549. 
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was  meant  by  this  much  disputed  provision  of  the  rule  of 
Columbanus. 

The  double  monasteries  just  referred  to,  form  a  curious 
feature  in  Celtic  monasticism,  and  although  adopted  at  a 
later  date  on  the  continent,  they  seem  in  their  origin  to 
have  been  purely  Celtic.  Kildare  is  the  earliest,  and 
here  Bridget  struck  out  a  line  of  her  own.  It  was  probably 
at  the  time  when  the  transition  between  the  settlement 
and  the  school  was  coming  over  the  Celtic  monasteries 
that  the  idea  was  formed  to  separate  the  sexes  while 
retaining  both  in  the  monastery.  Bridget's  has  been  the 
most  celebrated  example  of  the  experiment.  The  oratories 
in  the  Church  were  separated  by  planks,  and  through  one 
door  the  bishop,  monks,  and  clergy,  entered,  and  through 
the  door  on  the  other  side,  the  abbess,  with  the  virgins 
and  widows.  This  plan  carried  out  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  while  retaining  the  advantages  of  all  living  together. 
It  was  probably  a  failure,  but  it  is  of  interest  as  marking 
a  point  in  the  transition  between  the  first  and  second 
orders  of  monasteries.  Unfortunately  we  know  but 
little  of  the  inner  hfe  of  the  Kildare  house,  but  it 
is  a  curious  feature  in  the  development  of  Celtic  monas- 
teries. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
different  Celtic  monasteries,  a  word  should  be  said  as  to 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  monasteries  of  the 
monks  of  the  third  order,  the  solitaries.  They  have  been 
cited  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  show  the  Eastern 
origin,  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  this  theory  has  been 
most  ingeniously  set  forth  by  Professor  George  Stokes,  in 
his  Ireland  and  the  Geltie  Church.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  third  order  of  monks  the  anchorites 
had  an  important  influence  on  Church  history.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  consider  them  hermits,  in  our  sense  of 
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the  word,  as  persons  dwelling  alone,  far  from  "  cities  and 
the  busy  hum  of  men  " ;  there  were  doubtless  many  such, 
but  these  were  probably  the  Badro-peratce,  the  unorthodox 
anchorites  mentioned  in  the  canons.  The  real  anchorite 
was  the  one  who  did  not  leave  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint,  but  built  himself  a  cell  or  enclosure  on  it,  in 
which  he  dwelt,  and  out  of  which  he  rarely  came.  To  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  there  was  a  district 
or  tract  of  land  attached  for  the  purpose  of  these  anchorites 
building  their  cells ;  and  this  was  the  case  not  merely  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  at  lona,  in  England  at  Holy 
Island,  and  on  the  continent  at  Bobbio.  So  far,  no  hermits' 
cells  have  been  identified  in  any  Welsh  monastery,  but  it  is 
most  likely  because  they  have  not  been  carefully  looked 
for.  The  change  brought  about  was  that  the  monks 
ceased  to  live  in  buildings  in  common ;  each  lived  apart, 
although  in  the  monastery,  in  a  cell  of  his  own  con- 
struction. 

With  reference  to  the  form  of  buildings  that  composed 
the  monastery,  the  first  form  was  either  the  village  into 
which  the  missionaries  were  received  as  families  of  the 
tribe,  when  they  built  whatever  house  or  buildings  they 
wanted,  for  purposes  of  shelter  and  for  purposes  of 
worship,  or  it  was  a  regular  village  built  upon  the  tribe 
land  on  the  spot  where  the  tribal  chief  permitted  the 
missionaries  to  settle.  If  the  latter,  it  was  at  once 
fortified  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  having  the  necessary 
buildings  inside  the  fort.  This  would  be  the  common 
form  in  Wales,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  term  '^Llan",  which  would  be  the  proper  term  to 
describe  such  a  settlement.  When  the  second  order  of 
things  arose,  and  the  monastery  passed  from  a  settlement 
to  a  school,  this  was  done  either  by  turning  out  the  old 
dwellers  inside  the  fort,  or  else  in  making  an  inner  en- 
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closure.  In  Eicemarch's  Life  of  David  it  is  said  that  he 
endeaToured  to  enlarge  the  companies  of  souls^  so  he 
left  PauUnus  at  Whitland  (?),  and  confined  some  of  the 
disciples  within  the  bounds  of  a  monastic  cloister ;  "  inter 
cenobialis  claustri  septa  coartans."  ^  He  reached  Kid- 
welly, where  two  Saints,  Boducat  and  Martuin,  appear  to 
have  been  living  in  the  older  form  of  monastery,  the 
Christian  settlement.  The  Welsh  Life  says  they  agreed 
to  become  disciples  of  David,  a  ymrodassant  yn  disgyhlon 
y  Dewi.'  Eicemarch  says,  "  Dederunt  sibi  manus  ",'  and 
that  the  monastery  having  been  founded  according  to 
custom,  vessels  of  canonical  order  were  placed  there,  and 
a  rule  for  canonical  life  ordained,  "his  itaque  ex  more 
fundatis  dispositisque  canonici  ordinis  utensilibus  ac 
ordinata  coenobialis  habitus  regula." 

This  seems  to  show  that  David  reformed  the  old  monas- 
teries, and  turned  them  from  Christian  settlements 
into  schools,  or  places  for  worship,  assemblies  of  men 
living  together  under  some  kind  of  fixed  rule.  The 
account  of  David  founding  his  own  monastery  of  Menevia 
bears  this  out;  he  went  there  with  three  of  his  most 
faithful  pupils,  Aidan,  Eilud,  and  Ishmael,  and  a  number 
of  disciples.  They  began  to  build  their  houses,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  life  under  which  their 
monasteries  were  governed ;  they  refused  to  allow  any 
females  inside  the  monastery,  and  the  story  of  Boia's 
maidens  is  probably  only  a  form  of  the'  strict  enforcement 
of  the  rule  of  the  monks  of  the  second  order.  These 
monasteries  were  mainly  schools  of  learning,  and  this 
very  one,  Menevia,  soon  became  the  most  attractive  place 
of  education  for  the  Irish.  From  Menevia  went  out  that 
body  of  monks  who  established  the  second  form  of 
monasticism    in   Ireland.      It  will  be   remembered   that 

1  Gami.-Srit.  Saints,  123.  =  lUd.,  105.  '  IMd.,  123. 
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Menevia  was  founded  in  or  near  the  territory  of  a  chief, 
Boia,  who  was  a  Pict,  one  of  the  Gwyddel  Mchti.  It  may 
be  only  an  accidental  coincidence  that  one  of  that  race, 
one  who  did  so  much  to  introduce  the  monasteries  of  the 
second  order ,  into  Ireland,  was  an  early  pupil  at  this 
monastery,  Finnian  of  Clonnard.  His  story  is  curious. 
He  was  an  Irish  Pict,  one  of  the  Cruitheni.  In  his  youth,  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Poirtchemn  of  Trim.  In  the  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Trim,  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  the  wife  of  the  chief,  the  mother  of  Poirtchernn 
Scothnoe,  was  a  Welsh  woman,^  and  it  was  prohably  the  con- 
nection between  her  and  Wales,  possibly  also  the  settlement 
of  his  own  people  near  Menevia,  that  led  Pinnian  to  become 
a  pupil  there.  He  found,  or  is  said  to  have  found  there,  the 
three  saints  who  gave  Ireland  a  form  of  mass,  David,  Cadoc, 
and  Grildas.  If  the  Life  of  Gildas  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  would 
be  more  likely  that  Pinnian  found  Grildas  at  Llanoarvan, 
over  which  he  is  said  to  have  presided  for  about  a  year.^ 
After  spending  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  Welsh  monas- 
teries, Pinnian  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  but  an  angel 
appeared  to  him,  and  pointed  out  for  him  the  real  path 
of  duty  lay  in  Ireland,  where  his  work  was  to  restore  the 
faith  which  had  lapsed  after  Patrick's  death.  Pinnian 
went  to  Ireland,  and  took  with  him  the  reformed  Welsh 
monasticism,  the  substitution  of  schools  or  places 
of  devotion  for  settlements,  and  a  number  of  Welsh 
disciples.  The  result  soon  appeared.  He  founded  the 
monastery  of  Clonnard,  in  Meath,  from  which  the  new 
Irish  monasteries  proceeded.  Pinnian  of  Clonnard  is 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints  with  another  Pinnian, 
or  Pinnbar,  of  Moiville,  as  the  two  Pinnians  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Saints  of  the  second  order.  If  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  hymn  printed  in  the  office  of 

^  Trijja/rtite  Life,  EoUs  ed.,  ii,  334.  ^   Vita,  Sancti  Gildce,  viii. 
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St.  Finniaiij  he  well  deserved  the  place^  as  he  turned  out 
not  less  than  three  thousand  disciples : — ■         "• 

"  Trium  virorum  milium 
Sorte  fit  doctor  humilis 
Veriji  his  fudit  fluvium 
Ut  fons  emanans  rivulis." 

In  the  Donegal  Martyrology  he  is  spoken  of  as  the 
foster  father  {oidhe)  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  and  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Ireland,  the  men  who  filled  the  land  with 
monasteries,  of  the  new  form  of  monasticism  that  was  to 
make  Irish  monks  a  name  to  be  reverenced,  were  all 
pupils  of  Mnnian,  and  so  all  connected  with  Wales.  These 
twelve  apostles  were,  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  and  Cairan  of 
Clonmacnois,  son  of  the  artificer,  Columcille  of  Hy,  better 
known  as  Columba  of  lona,  Brendan  of  Birr,  and  Bren- 
dan of  Clonfert,  or  Brendan  the  voyager,  Columba  son  of 
Crimthan,  who  founded  Tirrdaglas,  Molaisse,  abbot  of 
Devenish,  an  island  m.onastery  in  Lough  Erne,  Gainnech 
of  Agahbo,  Ruadan  of  Lorrha,  Mobhi  the  flat-faced  of 
Glasnevin,  Senell  of  Cluaininnis,  and  ]S"annidh  of  Inis 
mac  Saint,  both  islands  in  Lough  "Erne.  Like  Finnian 
himseK,  two  of  these,  Brendan  of  Birr  and  Gainnech 
of  Agahbo  were  Picts.^  It  will  be  observed  that  all 
these  monks  were  connected  with  monasticism  in  the 
centre  and  south  of  Ireland,  the  parts  in  which  the 
Welsh  influence  was  always  the  strongest.  With  the 
exception  of  the  best  known  of  these  monks,  Columba  of 
lona,  all  the  others  had  one  peculiarity,  they  confined 
their  work  to  Ireland.  Dr.  Todd  ^  points  out  that  these 
Clonnard  monks  formed  a  sort  of  society  or  fellowship, 
and  claimed  for  themselves  a  kind  of  supremacy  over 
other  ecclesiastics,  particularly  in  matters  relating  to  the 

^  Todd's  St.  Patrick,  p.  99 ;  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  ii,  p.  52. 
2  St.  Patrick,  p.  148. 
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defence  of  the  rights  of  the  monasteries,  and  especially 
the  right  of  sanctuary.  It  was  for  the  violation  of  the 
the  right  of  sanctuary  that  the  war  with  King  Diarmaid 
broke  out,  which  turned  Columba  from  being  the  quarrel- 
some abbot  of  some  obscure  Irish  house  into  the  great 
missionary  saint  of  the  Celtic  Church.  The  importance 
of  the  idea  of  the  Clonnard  house,  that  the  abbots  of  the 
chief  houses  had  special  rights,  led  to  two  very  important 
results  in  connection  with  the  monasteries — the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  rights  which 
had  been  either  not  so  much  insisted  upon  previously,  or 
which,  on  the  relapse  into  Paganism  had  become  the 
rights  of  the  Druids  or  heathen  priests ;  and  secondly,  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
abbacy  of  the  different  monasteries,  which  involved  the 
headship  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  How  far  the  fact 
that  the  action  that  led  to  this  came  from  Clonnard,  and 
that  Clonnard  was  greatly  under  Welsh  influence,  justifies 
an  inference  that  this  development  of  monastic  rights 
came  from  Wales  to  Ireland^,  is  a  question  of  considerable 
difB.culty;  but  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  with  local 
variations  that  did  not  affect  the  principle  that  underlaid 
them,  these  rights  existed  in  both  countries,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  they  are  met  with  in  every  page  of  the 
history  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  form  one  of  its  most 
striking  characteristics. 

Before  considering  the  question  as  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint,  something  must  be  said  as  to  the  monasteries  in 
the  JSTorth  of  Ireland.  South  WaleS;,  as  has  been  shown, 
led  the  movement  which  brought  back  the  south  and 
centre  of  Ireland  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  a  move- 
ment which  had  its  origin  in  David's  monastery  of 
Menevia^  and  through  Clonnard  re-converted  Ireland. 
But  the  movement  did  not  reach  the  north  of  Ireland; 
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they  had  their  own  saints,  and  acted  independently.  The 
most  celebrated  was  Gildas ;  by  his  efforts  another  great 
centre  of  Irish  Christianity,  Bangor,  the  great  northern 
rival  of  Clonnard,  arose.  Among  the  Irish  students  who 
frequented  the  ]S"orth Wales  monastery  of  Bangor  was  Mn- 
nian,  or  Mnnbar,  who,  having  completed  his  studies  there, 
returned  to  Ireland,  bringing  with  him  what  was  probably 
the  Welsh  order  of  mass.  The  passage  relating  to  him  in 
the  metrical  calendar  of  CEngus  the  Culdee,  is  said  to  mean 
that  Mnnbar  brought  over  the  gospel  to  Ireland.  This 
statement  has  given  rise  to  great  controversy  among  the 
writers  on  early  Irish  Church  history.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  gloss  ia  the  Brussels  copy  may  give  the  right 
interpretation,  which  alleges  that  Mnnbar  brought  over  the 
gospels  as  revised  by  St.  Jerome,  that  is,  the  Vulgate. 
AH  legends  agree  that  Mnnbar  brought  with  him  some 
wonderful  MS.  It  was  by  copying  this  MS.  the  quarrel 
arose  which  was  the  direct  cause  of  Columba  going  into 
exile.  Dr.  Todd/  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  saints  of 
the  second  order  brought  with  them  a  mass  from  Wales, 
suggests  with  great  plausibility  that  such  book  was  a 
missal.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  as  it  is  clear  from 
the  quotations  of  Scripture  in  the  writings  of  Gildas  that 
the  version  of  Scripture  he  used,  and  which  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  North  Wales  Churchy  was 
a  version  of  the  Bible  of  the  pre-Yulgate  series,  but  not 
corresponding  with  any  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  it 
was  probably  this  version  that  Finnbar  studied  in  a  North 
Wales  monastery,  and  took  over  with  him  to  Ireland.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that,  in  his  Life,  Gildas  is  said  to  have 
written  a  remarkable  copy  of  the  Evangelists  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  was  considered  by  the  Welsh  to  be  a  most 
precious  book,^  and  it  may  well  be  that  it  was  one  of  the 

^  St.  FatricJi,  107  n.  ^  Vita  Scmcti  Sildce,  sec.  viii. 
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elaborately  illuminated  Welsh  gospels  that  Finnbar  took 
with  him  to  Ireland.  The  matter  is  of  importance,, as  it 
was  not  only  the  gospels  that  Finnbar  was  said  to  have 
taken  with  him,  but  also  a  code  of  canons  which  are 
alleged  to  have  come  from  Rome.  Finnbar  having  gone 
there  saw  Pope  Pelagius,  who  gave  him  certain  relics 
and  also  a  body  of  rules  or  canons  for  the  government  of 
the  Church.  So  far  as  Pope  Pelagius  is  concerned,  the 
dates  show  that  the  story  is  an  invention  of  a  later  age. 
No  western  saint  would  have  accepted  canons  from  a  sus- 
pected murderer  like  Pope  Pelagius  I,  and  Pelagius  II  is 
of  too  late  a  date  (678—590)  to  fit  in  with  Finnbar,  If 
Finnbar  did  bring  any  canons  over  to  Ireland,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  brought  those  which  were  in  force 
amongst  the  JSTorth  Wales  Christians.  So  that  in  trying 
to  discover  the  rule  of  the  Welsh  Church,  the  so-called 
Ganones  WalUcce  should  not  be  slighted  because  they  are 
said  to  have  an  Irish  origin,  neither  should  'the  Irish 
canons  be  neglected.  Probably  the  real  rule  will  be 
found  by  a  careful  comparison  between  the  two  sets  of 
canons. 

The  efforts  of  the  North  Wales  Church  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  Christianity  in  the  north  of  Ireland  did 
not  rest  with  sending  Finnbar  to  Ulster.  It  is  said 
that  the  Irish  king,  "Ainmire",  sent  to  Grildas  begging 
him  to  visit  Ireland,  promising  to  obey  him  and  all  his 
doctrines  if  he  would  come  and  restore  ecclesiastical 
order  in  the  country,  because  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island  had  abandoned  the  Catholic  faith.  Gildas, 
it  is  said,  agreed  to  the  request,  went  over  to  Ireland, 
was  presented  to  the  king,  who  begged  him  to  remain 
and  restore  religion.  Grildas  made  a  tour  through  Ireland, 
restored    churches,    and  taught    the    clergy    to    worship 
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the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Catholic  faith.  This  mission  of 
Gildas  is  mentioned  in  the  Annales  Cambrice,  under  the 
year  578,  "  Migratio  Grildse  in  Hibernia",  and  the  death 
of  Gildas  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Ulster^  the  annals 
of  Innisfallen,  and  by  Tigernach,  thus  giving  great  colour 
to  the  truth  of  the  legend  that  the  three  great  Welsh 
Saints  revived  Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  revival 
was  by  means  of  monasticism.  Against  this  should  be 
set  the  view  of  Dr.  Todd,^  that  the  name  Gildas  is  not  the 
name  of  a  person  but  only  another  form  of  the  Irish  term 
"  Giolla  De ",  servant  of  God,  a  title,  or  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical degree  given  by  the  schools  of  Ireland.  That, 
therefore,  there  were  several  persons  who  had  a  right  to 
the  title,  and  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
being  called  "Sapiens",  "Badonicus",  "Albanicus", 
"  Gildas " ;  the  Welsh  Saint  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
"  Gildas  Badonicus ",  although  on  this  there  is  great 
difference  of  opinion.  Ingenious  as  this  theory  is,  yet  it 
hardly  accounts  for  the  ,existence  of  a  distinct  person 
bearing  the  name  both  in  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish ' 
annals.  It  may  well  be  that  the  legendary  Gildas  is  not 
historical  in  all  the  details  ascribed  to  him,  but  it  seems 
reasonably  clear  that  there  was  such  a  Welsh  Saint  who 
did  take  an  actual  part  in  the  restoration  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  especially  in  Ulster,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  such  monasticism  as  he  introduced  was  of  the  Welsh 
type.  The  chief  of  the  new  houses,  the  celebrated  Bangor, 
was  named  after  the  great  Welsh  house  ;  it  became  the 
rival,  and  the  successful  rival,  of  Clonnard,  and  was  to  Ulster 
what  the  other  was  to  the  centre  and  south  of  Ireland. 

The  second  order  of  saints  helped  to  evangelize  Ireland 
from  Wales ;  the  third  order  seems  to  have  led  a  move- 
ment of  evangelizing  Wales  from  Ireland. 

1  St.  Patnclt,  p.  Ill  n. 
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The  deTelopment  of  the  third  order  of  saints  appears  to 
haye  produced  different  results  in  Ireland  and  Wales. 
In  the  latter  it  took  the  form  of  solitary  saints,  in  Ireland 
of  missionary  efforts.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  this,  that 
in  treating  of  the  third  holy  family  of  Wales,  that  of 
Brychan,  the  Triad  states,  that  he  "educated  his  children 
and  grandchildren  to  qualify  them  to  show  forth  the 
faith  of  the  Church  to  the  natives  of  the  Cymry  that  were 
without  the  faith."  It  is  added  that  their  spiritual  in- 
structor was  an  Irishman,  Brynach  Gwyddel,  who  married 
one  of  Brychan's  daughters,  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 
It  therefore  seems,  that  while  the  second  order  of  saints 
represented  an  effort  from  Wales  to  Ireland,  the  third 
order  represented  a  movement  from  Ireland  to  Wales. 
E.ees,  who  is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  tries 
to  make  out  that  the  Irish  mission  was  not  to  the  Welsh, 
but  to  the  Irish  settled  in  Wales. ^  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
seems  the  Irish  missionaries  became  established  in  Wales. 
One  of  the  accounts  of  the  progeny  of  Brychan  mentions 
twenty-four  names,  all  of  whom  became  holy  martyrs  and 
confessors  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  they  led  an 
eremitical  life.  Many  instances,  both  of  Irish  and  Welsh 
solitaries  might  be  given.  In  Ireland,  Kevin,  and 
Senan  celebrated  by  Moore.  In  Wales,  Gildas  and 
Cadoc,  who  left  the  monastery  of  Llancarvan  to  live  as 
sbKtaries  on  two  islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  now  known 
as  the  Steep  and  Flat  Holmes. 

What  is  known  of  Celtic  monasticism  in  its  early  state 
may  thus  be  summed  up.  There  were  three  distinct 
developments  of  monasteries,  which  extended  from  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  first  was  defensive ;  all  Christians 
lived  together  for  mutual   protection ;  the  village  either 

1  Welsh  Smnts,  pp.  157,  158. 
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became  a  Christian  settlement,  or  all  the  Christian  con- 
verts lived  together  and  form.ed  a  Christian  settlement — a 
fortified  village — of  their  own.  Then  came  the  relapse  into 
Paganism,  followed  by  the  second  conversion  of  Ireland, 
wheii  Welsh  monks  came  over  and  established  schools  of 
learning  and  devotion.  South  Wales  provided  for  the 
centre  and  south  of  Ireland  by  the  school,  or  monastery,  of 
Clonnard ;  North  Wales  providing  for  the  north  and  Ulster 
by  the  school  of  the  Irish  Bangor.  When  these  schools 
filled  to  overflowing,  a  third  development  arose.  Monks 
went  forth  from  the  monasteries  as  hermits  or  missionaries, 
or  both,  and  Ireland  began  to  pay  back  her  loan  to  Wales, 
by  sending  over  missionaries  to  complete  the  conversion  of 
that  country.  The  schools  continued,  and  great  efforts 
were  made  at  teaching  and  converting  by  the  missionaries 
from  those  schools.  The  last  two  developments  seem 
almost  to  have  worked  concurrently.  Probably  their 
greatest  sphere  of  action  was  in  the  north,  among  the 
missionaries  that  came  from  lona  and  other  monasteries 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  who  tried  to  convert 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Their  best  example 
is  Cuthbert,  the  great  northern  saint,  who  now  rests  in 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  effort  of  this  last  develop- 
m.ent  of  Celtic  monasticism  was  checked  by  two  causes, 
the  destruction  of  the  great  Welsh  monastery  of  Bangor, 
about  632,  and  the  advance  of  the  Latin  clergy. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  founders  of  the 
second  division  of  monasteries,  the  twelve  apostles  of 
Ireland,  and  that  some  of  them,  especially  those  who 
belonged  to  Clonnard,  had  gradually  begun  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  spiritual  tribe  or  clan.  This  idea  of 
a  tribe  pervaded  each  monastery,  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  not  only  in  the  monastery  itself  but  also 
in  all  its  subordinate  houses,  were  considered  to  form  one 
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family  or  tribe  {muntir).  This  expression  {Mwnwther 
Benchuir  is  used  to  describe  the  Bangor  house  in 
the  Bangor  Antifhonary  ^  as  synonymous  to  the  familim 
Benchuir.  To  this  tribe  some  rules  and  regulations  were 
essential^  and  the  rules  and  regulations  then  in  force  in 
the  lay  tribe  were  the  basis  of  those  adopted.  The  mon- 
astic f  amily,  the  ecclesiastical  tribe,  began  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  the  members  of  which  tribe  were 
all  assumed  to  be  related  by  descent,  either  actually,  or  in 
theory,  from  the  saint  who  had  received  from  the  Pagan 
chief  permission  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  lay  tribe. 
This  settlement  gave  the  saint,  not  merely  the  land,  but  also  ■ 
conferred  on  him  all  the  rights  of  the  head  of  the  tribe  or 
clan,  which  rights  followed  the  rule  of  devolution  that 
obtained  as  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  lay  tribe  in  a 
defined  and  fixed  way,  according  to  certain  definite  and 
recognized  rules.  The  persons  who  were  eligible  to 
succeed  to  the  chieftainship  were  designated  "coarbs", 
or  "  conarhs ",  and  on  these,  whatever  might  be  their 
social  position,  the  headship  of  the  tribe  devolved.  All 
the  dwellers  on  the  settlement  were  counted  together 
under  the  name  of  "the  tribe  of  the  Saint",  a  name  which 
had  at  least  two  very  im.portant  meanings.  The  first 
meant  the  actual  descendants  of  the  saint,  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  all  of  whom  formed,  or  were  supposed 
to  form,  one  family  actually  related  by  blood.  It  also 
meant  all  the  members  of  the  Christian  settlement,  because 
they  had  been,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  fosterage,  made 
members  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  This  clan,  or  tribe, 
was  the  fact  that  gave  the  system  its  vitality  in  Wales ; 
the  clannish  theory  forms  one  of,  if  not  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  in  order 
to  properly  realize  it  and  appreciate  it,  the  best  way  will 

^  Fol.  30  r;  Henry  Bradshaw  Society's  Pub.,  vol.  iv. 
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be  to  consider  the  accoimt  of  the  foundation  of  a  church 
on  Celtic  lines  ;  probably  the  narrative  of  the  foundation 
of  that  at  Trim  is  the  best  we  have,  and  most  accurately 
describes  the  foundation  of  the  various  Celtic  houses  both 
in  Wales,  England,  and  Gaul. 

The  story  is  related  in  the  Booh  of  Armagh.^  Patrick, 
on  arriving  in  Ireland,  left  Lomman  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne  for  forty  days,  to  guard  the  ships.  Lomman 
remained  that  time,  and  also  another  forty  days,  and  as 
Patrick  did  not  return,  sailed  up  the  river  to  Trim  and 
anchored  near  the  door  of  the  house  of  Peidilmidh,  son  of 
Loigaire.  In  the  morning  Poirtchernn,  son  of  Peidilmidh, 
on  coming  out  of  the  house,  found  Lomman  reciting  the 
gospel ;  after  he  had  listened  some  time,  he  believed  and 
was  baptized.  His  mother  was  a  Welsh  woman,  and 
hearing  the  monk  speak  Welsh,  she  also  believed  and 
was  baptized.  After  some  more  conversation  with  the 
strangers,  Feidilmidh  himself  also  believed  and  was 
baptized,  and  he  thereupon  dedicated  {immolavit)  to  God 
and  the  holy  Patrick  his  territory  and  his  possessions, 
with  all  his  substance  and  all  his  clan — ^aU  these  he 
devoted  to  Patrick,  Lomman,  and  his  son  Poirtchernn, 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  In  this  case  the  Pagan  chief 
did  not  merely  give  leave  to  settle,  but  placed  aU  his 
property  and  belongings  in  the  custody  of  Patrick. 
Until  Patrick's  return  Lomman  remained  at  Trim,  and 
a  church  was  built  there.  The  Booh  of  Armagh  then 
relates  how  the  Trim  settlement  was  continued.  The 
chief  had  given  over  to  the  saint  aU  his  territory, 
possessions,  and  substance,  and  tribe  (progenies),  that  is, 
all  the  tribe  became  Christians,  and  were  therefore 
absorbed  into  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.     The  saint  was  from 

1  Fol.  16,  a  2,  printed  in  Todd's  iSt.  Patrick,  257 ;  and  in  Rolls  ed.   of 
Tripartite  Life,  ii,  334. 
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thencef orth  the  head  of  the  trihe ;  his  family  became  the 
coarhs,  the  family  in  which  the  chieftainship  resided.  So, 
to  place  the  matter  on  record  and  enable  the  chieftainship 
to  be  ascertained  at  once  and  without  question,  the 
pedigree  of  the  Welshman,  Lomman,  is  inserted  in  the 
Booh  of  Armagh.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Gollit,  by  Patrick's  sister.  GoUit  was  one  of  Patrick's 
brethren,  whose  names  are  all  inserted;  they  were  all 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  places  in  which  each  of  these  brothers 
worked,  the  tribes  among  which  they  all  laboured,  are 
given  at  length,  so  that  if  any  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
headship  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  the  Trim  tribe  would 
at  once,  without  the  least  diiSculty,  know  where  to  go 
for  their  new  chief.  Having  given  the  names  of  those 
who  might,  in  certain  events,  have  to  succeed,  the  story 
proceeds  to  state  what  actually  took  place.  Assuming 
they  are  named  in  the  order  of  birth,  Lomman  feeling 
he  was  dying,  went  to  his  second  brother,  Broccaid 
(passing  over  the  elder,  Bishop  Manis).  He  took  his 
disciple,  Poirtchernn,  with  him,  "  and  then,"  says  the 
account,  "  he,  Lomman,  committed  his  holy  church  to 
holy  Patrick  and  to  Poirtchernn ;  but  Foirtchernn  refused 
to  hold  the  heritage  of  his  father  which  he  had  offered  to 
God  and  to  Patrick.  Foirtchernn — it  will  be  remembered 
— was  the  son  of  the  converted  chief,  Peidilmidh,  and  as 
such,  assuming  hereditary  right  prevailed,  would  have 
been  the  chief  of  the  lay  tribe.  Lomman  declined  to  give 
him  his  blessing  unless  he  agreed  to  take  the  chieftainship 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tribe.  On  this,  Foirtchernn  agreed  to 
take  it,  but  he  only  retained  it  for  three  days  until  he 
returned  to  Trim,  when  he  resigned  it  to  a  pilgrim, 
Cathlaid.  Sir  Henry  Maine  says,'  that  the  blessing  of 
Isaac,  as  mentioned  in  Genesis,  was  the  mode  of  naming  an 

1  Ancient  Laws,  p.  243. 
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eldest  son  of  the  person  who  was  to  succeed ;  it  was  the 
right  of  succession  and  representation,  and  the  same  mean- 
ing probably  applies  here.  Lomman,  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint,  would  claim,  as  to  this  day  some  of  the  Indian 
Mahometan  sovereigns  claim,  the  right  to  nominate  the 
son  who  is  to  succeed  them.  His  blessing  Foirtchernn 
would  be  the  ceremony  whereby  he  nominated  him  to 
succeed  as  his  successor  and  representatiTO,  not  only  to  the 
chieftainship  of  the  lay  tribe,  but  also  to  the  headship  of 
the  Trim  monastery,  the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint;  and  it  seems  that  Foirtchernu  only  took  the 
headship  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  so  as  to  secure 
the  nomination  to  the  headship  of  the  tribe  of  the 
land. 

According  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Corns  Bescna/ 
the  succession  to  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  was  regulated  as 
follows :  "  Any  person  who  was  fit  in  the  tribe  of  the 
patron  saint,  even  if  such  person  was  only  a  psalm  singer." 
If  no  such  person,'  then  it  went  to  the  tribe  on  whose 
land  the  monastery  was  founded,  and  if  none  of  such 
persons  were  fit  for  the  place,  then  to  the  occupants  of 
the  monastery ;  if  none  of  these  were  fit,  it  might  be  given 
to  a  pilgrim,  that  is,  to  a  duly  qualified  stranger.  As 
Lomman  was  a  foreign  saint,  that  is,  as  the  monastery 
was  given  to  him  by  the  lay  chief,  the  first  choice  of  head 
of  the  monastery,  of  chief  of  the  spiritual  tribe,  went  to 
the  members  of  the  lay  tribe,  and  of  these  Lomman 
selected  Foirtchernn  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  fittest  for  the 
place.  On  his  refusal,  and  none  of  the  monks  of  Trim 
being  considered  fit,  the  next  person  to  be  nominated 
was  a  stranger,  or  pilgrim,  which  was  what  was  done 
here.  So  this  proceeding,  which,  at  first  sight,  looks 
like  an  act  of  dictation  on  the  part   of   Lomman,    then 

^  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  Kolls  ed.,  iii,  73. 
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of  Foirtchernn,  to  thrust  in  his  own  nominee,  was  really 
only  an  instance  of  the  strict  application  of  the  Celtic 
rules  of  succession  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint.  There  are  seyeral  points  that  are  obscure,  such  as, 
Why  were  all  the  Trim  monks  passed  over  as  unfit? 
Could  the  nominee  of  the  chieftain  resign  his  authority, 
and,  if  so,  did  the  nomination  go  to  him  or  the  original 
head  ?  But  the  interest  of  the  case  is,  that  it  gives  an 
instance  of  the  foundation  of  a  Celtic  house,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  rules  were  applied  for  determining  who 
was  to  be  the  head  of  that  house.  From  reading  any  of 
the  Irish  records,  one  thing  is  clear — it  is  never  safe  to 
assume  that  the  head  of  an  Irish  house  was  an  un- 
authorized intruder,  even  if  he  would  be  so  according 
to  Latin  rules.  Such  would  clearly  be  the  case  here  in 
the  succession  of  the  pilgrim  Cathlaid,  yet  his  succession, 
though  quite  inexplicable,  according  to  Latin  ideas,  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Celtic  house 
and  the  Celtic  Church. 

This  incident  of  Cathlaid  suggests  another  point  in 
connection  with  the  Celtic  Church,  which  is  well  worth 
consideration — the  efPeot  of  the  rules  on  the  monasteries 
of  the  third  order  of  saints.  Monks  left  their  monasteries 
in  large  numbers ;  did  these  monks  become  to  any  extent 
the  heads  of  other  houses  ?  We  have  no  evidence  as  to 
this,  but  if  it  was  so,  then  one  effect  of  the  third  order 
of  saints  was,  to  bring  about  an  important  disruption  in 
the  families  of  monasteries  that  were  becoming  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  monasteries 
independent  of  each  other.  Viewed  in  this  hght,  the 
operations  of  the  third  order  of  saints  must  have  been 
most  destructive  to  some  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the 
Celtic   Church,   and    probably    did    more   to    check  the 
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development  of  the  Celtic  movement  than  anything  else, 
and  thus  prepare  for  Rome. 

To  better  understand  the  position  of  the  Celtic  monas- 
teries, it  will  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  rules  as  given 
in  the  Corns  Bescna,  or  customary  law,  as  to  the  headship 
of  the  monasteries,  that  is,  to  the  headship  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  case  of  Trim 
shows,  that  the  grant  of  the  territory  was  not  to  the 
Church,  but  to  the  Saint.  It  is  most  important  to  remember 
this  difference,  as  it  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures between  gifts  to  Celtic  and  Latin  houses.  In  the 
former,  the  gift  was  almost  always  personal,  to  the 
Saint,  in  the  latter,  it  was  impersonal,  to  the  house.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  right  of  succession  in  the 
Celtic  case  did  not  belong  to  the  house  or  any  particular 
member  of  it,  but  merely  to  such  of  the  members  of  the 
house  as  were  the  representatives  of  the  saint,  and  failing 
these  it  went,  not  to  the  house,  but  to  the  saint's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  lay  tribe.  So  the  first  rule  which  is 
given  in  the  Irish  Law  as  a  gloss  on  the  words  "The  Church 
of  the  tribe  of  the  patron  saint "  is,  "  The  tribe  of  the 
patron  saint  shall  get  the  church  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
a  person  fit  to  be  an  abbot  of  the  tribe  of  the  patron  saint, 
even  though  there  should  be  but  a  psalm  singer  of  them^  it 
is  he  that  will  obtain  the  abbacy."  ^  It  seems  most  likely 
that  the  tribe  mentioned  in  this  passage  does  not  mean 
the  whole  tribe  (muntir),  of  which  he  was  head,  but  only 
the  tribe  of  which  the  saint  was  a  member.  The  second 
rule  was,  if  there  was  no  one  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  fit 
for  the  place,  "  the  abbacy  would  go  to  the  tribe  to  whom 
the  land  belonged,  until  a  person  fit  to  be  an  abbot  of  the 
patron  saint  should  be  qualified ;  when  he  was,  the  abbacy 
was  to  be  given  to  him,  if  he  was  better  than  the  abbot 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  iii,  73. 
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from  the  tribe  to  whom  the  land  belonged  and  who  had 
taken  it,  if  he  is  not  better,  it  is  only  in  his  turn  he  shall 
succeed  ".^  It  is  difficult  to  conceiye  any  rule  that  was  more 
likely  to  give  rise  to  disputes  ;  the  member  of  the  lay  tribe 
who  was  acting  as  abbot,  was  to  give  up  his  place  when 
any  individual  of  the  Saint's  tribe  was  better  qualified 
than  himself.  There  is  nothing  said  as  to  what  person 
was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  qualification,  or  how  it  was  to 
be  decided.  Bearing  this  rule  in  mind,  the  quarrels  we 
read  of  as  to  the  headship  of  some  of  the  Welsh  houses, 
eyen  at  a  much  later  date,  become  quite  intelligible,  and 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  that 
any  one  was  guilty  of  intrusion  into  the  place.  As  Sir 
Henry  Maine  points  out,^  these  two  rules  are  a  curious 
instance  of  the  way  in  "  which  throughout  these  artificial 
structures,  the  original  natural  principle  on  which  they  are 
moulded,  struggles  to  assert  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
imitative  system.  In  all  the  more  modern  guilds,  member- 
ship always  tended  to  become  hereditary,  and  here  we 
have  the  Brehon  law  striving  to  secure  a  preference 
in  election  to  the  abbacy  to  the  actual  blood  relations  of 
the  sainted  founder.  The  ecclesiastical  rule  required 
election  by  the  monks,  the  Gorus  Bescna  declared  that  on  a 
vacancy  the  family  of  the  saint,  which  here  means  the 
founder's  sept,  ought  to  be  preferred." 

The  third  rule  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  fit  person  to 
be  abbot  from  the  tribe  of  the  patron  saint  and  from  the 
tribe  of  the  land,  "  the  abbacy  is  to  be  given  to  one  of  the 
fine  mynach  class ",  that  is,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
monastery.  The  term  "  tribe  of  the  Saint "  is  used  here  in 
its  widest  sense,  including  not  merely  founder's  kin,  but  all 
the  members  of  the  monastic  house.  Such  person  would 
hold  the  abbacy  until  a  person  fit  to  be  abbot,  of  the  tribe 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Irelamd,  iii,  73.  ^  Marly  Institutions,  238. 
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of  the  patron  saint,  or  of  the  tribe  of  the  land,  should  be 
qualified :  when  there  is  such  a  person,  the  abbacy  is  to 
be  given  to  him  in  case  he  is  fitter.'  Here,  again,  the 
same  difficulty  arises — Who  is  to  judge  of  the  fit  person  ? 
Who  is  to  say  when  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  be 
instituted,  and  the  abbot  chosen  from  the  inmates  of  the 
house  turned  out? 

If  no  fit  person  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  three 
classes,  the  founder's  family,  the  lay  tribe,  the  members 
of  the  house,  then  another  set  of  rules  applied.  Up 
to  this,  the  basis  of  the  rule  had  been  personal  tribal 
rights,  such  rights  as  were  the  consequence  of  the 
tribal  system  and  the  rule  that  every  one  must  belong 
to  some  tribe.  The  next  set  of  rules  was  an  instance 
of  the  extension  of  the  tribal  system  from  persons 
to  things.  The  different  churches,  that  is,  the  original 
monastery  and  its  daughter  houses,  were  supposed  to 
be  connected  together  as  members  of  a  tribe ;  they 
bore  peculiar  relations  to  each  other,  based  upon  the 
fact  as  to  the  precise  position  they  stood  in  to  each 
other,  and  the  rules  as  to  the  succession  to  the  abbacy 
were  now  based  on  this  relationship  of  the  different 
churches  to  each  other.  The  first  of  the  churches  to 
appoint '  was  the  mother  church,  the  annoit  church,  that 
is,  the  church  where  the  saint  was  educated  and  brought 
up.  In  such  a  case,  either  of  the  great  monasteries,  such 
as  Clonnard  or  the  Bangor  in  Ireland,  or  Menevia  or 
-Llandaff  in  Wales,  would  appoint  the  abbot  on  a  vacancy 
in  any  of  the  daughter  houses.  In  strictness,  in  a  case 
like  Clonnard,  the  appointment  should  go  back  further, 
and  Menevia  should  have  appointed  to  Clonnard  and  her 
daughter  houses,  and  Bangor  Iscoed  to  the  Irish  Bangor 
and  her  daughters,  but  it  seems  that  the  rule  was  not 

'  Ancient  Lares  of  Ireland,  iii,  73. 
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carried  out  so  as  to  give  the  mother  house  in  another 
country  the  position  of  an  annoit' house.  Failing  a  person 
in  an  annoit  house,  that  is,  the  mother  church,  recoui"se 
was  had  to  the  daughter  house  of  the  first  class,  a  dalta 
church,  that  is,  a  church  which  had  been  founded  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  annoit  or  mother  house,  a  foster 
daughter  to  it;  thus  Clonnard  was  a  dalta  church  to 
Menevia,  if  the  rule  had  been  strictly  applied.  The  dalta 
churches  were  the  first  rank  of  colonies  from  the  great 
abbey  or  mother  house.  It  is  not  clear  in  what  way,  if,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  there  was  more  than  one  dalta  church, 
the  selection  was  made  among  them,  and  which  of  them, 
and  for  what  reason,  was  entitled  to  have  the  first  choice ; 
nor  does  it  appear  in  what  way  the  election  was  made, 
whether  out  of  the  members  of  the  dalta  church,  or  only 
out  of  a  particular  class  of  them.  If  the  dalta  church  had 
no  fitting  person  for  the  abbacy,  the  next  class  of  churches 
from  which  the  abbot  was  to  be  selected  was  the  compairche 
church,  that  is,  a  monastery  under  the  name  of  the  same 
saint  as  the  mother  church.  Here,  again,  the  facts  are  not 
clear ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  name  was  acquired, 
and  what  was  the  relation  between  this  class  of  church  and 
the  dalta  and  annoit  churches.  It  could  not  be  because  of 
any  dedication  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  and  there  must 
have  been  some  step,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  that  made 
all  churches  bearing  the  name  of  the  same  saint  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  annoit  church.  Most  likely  the 
tie  was  that  some  member  of  the  dalta  church  founded 
the  compairche,  and  in  this  way  it  was  connected  to  the 
group  of  churches  of  which  the  annoit  church,  the  mother 
monastery,  was  the  head.  Here,  also,  we  are  without  any 
clue  to  the  way  in  which,  if  there'  were  more  than  one 
compairche  church,  one  was  selected,  or  who  was  the 
person  who  had  to  choose  the  individual  and  decide  on  his 
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fitness  to  be  abbot,  or  on  what  ground  he  was  selected  out 
of  such  groups  of  churches.  If  no  fit  person  could  be 
found  in  the  compairche  churches  in  the  seventh  place, 
the  rights  of  election  went  to  the  neighbouring  cill 
church,  that  is,  to  a  small  church  or  monastery  not 
in  succession  to  the  others,  not  related  to  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  and  we  unfortunately  get  no  information 
as  to  what  the  cill  church  was,  or  why  it  had  a  voice  in 
the  matter.  It  is  clear  there  must  be  some  relationship, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  stranger,  as  the  case  of  the 
stranger  is  provided  for  later,  it  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  mother  house ;  possibly  it  may  have  been  the 
abode  of  a  saint  of  the  third  class — -the  hermitage  of 
some  hermit  of  the  great  monastery,  which,  though  not 
dependent  on  any  of  the  others,  is  yet  in  some  sense  con- 
nected with  them.  Failing  the  churches  producing  a 
fitting  man,  resort  was  then  had  to  an  outsider,  a  pilgrim 
or  a  stranger,  who,  according  to  the  rule,  might  assume 
the  abbacy  on  there  being  a  failure  of  the  churches  finding 
a  fit  man ;  possibly  the  pilgrim  or  stranger  was  a  saint  of 
the  third  order,  one  of  the  wandering  monks  who  had 
left  the  monastery,  and  was  leading  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
and  who,  in  this  way,  had  some  connection  with  the  house, 
for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  stranger,  with  no  con- 
nection whatever,  would  be  selected.  We  have  not, 
unfortunately,  any  account  of  the  mode  in  which,  or  the 
person  by  whom,  the  stranger  was  selected,  or  in  what 
way  the  choice  was  made.  We  know  that  there  were 
numbers  of  wandering  monks,  hactro-peratw,  from  the 
canons  made  against  them,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
some  special  means  were  not  taken  to  select  the  abbot 
out  of  such  a  body.  If  no  stranger  could  be  found  to  take 
the  abbacy,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  property  of  the 
monastery  belonged  absolutely  to  the  tribe,  that  is,  the 
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family  of  the  saint — ^the  founder.  "It>  the  property, 
must  be  given  to  the  tribe  of  the  patron  saint,  for  one  of 
them  fit  to  be  an  abbot  goes  then  for  nothing,  the  abbacy 
shall  be  taken  from  them."^  An  English  lawyer  would 
express  .it  that  the  ultimate  remainder  was  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  patron  saint  discharged  from  the  trusts  for 
charitable  uses. 

Although,  as  has  been  noticed,  there  is  much  about 
these  rules  that  is  very  obscure,  yet  the  main  points  as  to 
the  order  of  succession  are  plain,  and  are  worthy  of  very 
careful  study.  The  succession  is  divided  into  three  great 
divisions,  personal,  or  family ;  tribal  from  the  churches ; 
and  strangers.  The  personal  includes,  first,  the  actual 
descendants  of  the  members  of  the  lay  and  the  saint's 
tribe;  shoTving  that  these  rules  are  of  a  later  date  than 
usually  supposed,  as  the  artificial  extension  of  the  tribe 
had  become  recognized,  and  the  succession  was  not 
confined  to  blood  relations.  The  personal  division  con- 
sisting of  (1)  the  founder's  family,  and  in  default  (2)  the 
lay  tribe,  or  the  Saint's  tribe.  The  interposition  of  the 
lay  tribe  between  the  founder's  family  and  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint  is  a  very  reraarkable  feature,  and  one  that 
causes  some  difiiculty  as  to  the  exact  relations  of  the  two 
tribes.  One  great  lesson  it  teaches  is,  that  the  tie  of 
blood  relationship  prevailed  over  all  artificial  distinctions, 
and  that,  although  the  Saint's  tribe  was  a  distinct  body, 
yet  they  had  no  claim  to  superiority  over  the  lay  tribe, 
but  that,  even  if  on  an  equality,  the  lay  tribe  was  regarded 
as  the  more  important  of  the  two.  If  the  tribes  failed  to 
supply  an  abbot,  then  came  the  churches,  all  of  whom 
were  bound  together  by  the  tribal  tie ;  the  choice  was  still 
tribal,  but  continued  to  groups  of  another  kind,  namely, 
the  members  of  the  tribal  churches.     But  still  the  idea 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,,  iii,  75. 
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was  that  the  choice  was  confined  within  the  limits  of 
tribal  relationship,  each  of  the  churches  being  related  to 
the  other.  On  the  failure  of  both  branches  of  the  tribal 
stock,  the  personal  and  the  church,  then  the  monastery 
could  go  still  further  afield ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  even  here  there  was  not  some  idea  of  tribal  relation- 
ship limiting  the  choice.  It  would  be  so  opposed  to  all 
Celtic  ideas  to  go  outside  the  tribe  in  its  widest  form,  and 
elect  to  the  headship  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  an  alien 
and  an  enemy.  If  the  choice  was  unrestricted  there 
must  always  have  been  a  fitting  person  to  be  found ;  the 
abbey  and  its  property  could  never  have  been  allowed  to 
revert  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  saint,  the  founder,  and  at 
no  period  with  which  we  are  acquainted  was  the  tribal 
idea  so  extinguished  among  the  Celts  as  to  hand  over 
tribal  property  to  aliens  to  the  prejudice  of  tribesmen. 
The  last  case,  however,  seems  to  have  happened  in  the 
instance  of  Trim,  we  know  nothing  that  shows  that 
Cathlaid  the  pilgrim  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  tribe  of  the  land,  of  the  Saint,  or  with  the  Church. 

This  peculiar  system  of  succession  to  the  abbacy  of  the 
Celtic  monasteries ;  furnishes  a  key  to  a  good  deal  of 
the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church,  as  it  is  clear  from  it 
(1)  that  there  did  not  exist  in  that  Church  any  authority 
that  was  supreme  over  it,  or  who  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing to  any  vacancy.  The  Church  was  quite  independent, 
and  the  civil  power  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There 
were  no  visitors  of  the  monasteries,  no  outside  authority 
who  had  power  to  depose  the  head  of  a  house.  This  fact  has 
only  to  be  stated  and  remembered  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  system  of  the  Celt  was  totally  distinct  from  the  system 
of  the  Latin.  (2)  The  independence  of  the  groups  of 
monasteries  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  monastic 
groups.    Each  group  being  united  by  the  tie  of  tribal  or 
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clannish  relationship,  is  another  very  important  fact;  it 
shows  that  the  country  was  parcelled  out  by  the  monas- 
teries as  part  of  their  possessions,  and  that  the  tie  that 
bound  them  together  was  tribal,  and  that  alone.  There 
was  no  idea  of  local  or  territorial  control,"  hence,  no 
diocese  and  no  episcopal  authority,  no  notion  of  a  common 
religious  order.  (3)  That  the  daughter  church  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  annoit  church,  but  that  one  annoit 
church  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  another;  thus 
Clonnard  was  independent  of  Bangor,  and  both  of 
Armagh,  Menevia  of  LlandafP,  and  both  of  Bangor  Iscoed. 
Each  group  was  an  independent  group,  and  as  there  was 
no  general  rule  observed  in  the  monasteries,  so  there  was 
no  general  control  over  the  groups.  Each  annoit  church 
was  independent,  and  could  act  as  it  pleased.  The  form 
that  the  Celtic  Church  took  was  of  a  collection  of  in- 
dependent groups  of  monasteries,  just  as  from  a  civil 
point  of  view,  the  country  was  broken  up  into  a  collection 
of  independent  tribes ;  but  while  there  seem  to  have  been 
one  or  more  chiefs  who  exercised  some  authority  over 
several  tribes,  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  more  than  one  group  of  monas- 
teries. This  monastic  system  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
the  series  of  independent  monasteries,  with  their  colonies, 
living  without  any  regard  to  a  common  rule  or  to  external 
authority,  was  the  system  of  the  Celtic  Church,  which 
really  formed  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  country,  both 
in  Wales  and  Ireland,  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
it  had  to  give  way  to  the  Latin  system  of  diocesan 
episcopacy. 

On  succeeding  to  the  abbacy  the  abbot  is  said  to  have 
come  under  an  obligation  to  leave  to  the  Church  his 
property.  The  rule  thus  stated  is  of  a  much  later  date, 
and  treats  the  right  of  succession  by  will  as  an  established 
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fact.  This  was  probably  not  the  case  until  long  after  the 
rule  came  into  existence.  The  rule  was,  that  if  the 
family  of  the  Saint — ^the  tribe  of  the  land  and  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint — failed  to  provide  an  abbot,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  the  churches  or  to  an  outsider,  on  the  death  of  the 
abbot  his  property  belonged  to  the  monastery.  "Every 
one  of  those  who  assume  the  abbacy,  except  the  tribe  of 
the  patron  Saint,  and  the  tribe  to  which  the  land  belongs, 
and  the  mynach  class,  must  leave  all  his  legacy  within,  to 
the  Church."^  The  person  who  became  abbot  became, 
if  he  was  not  already  so,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint,  and,  as  was  the  rule  in  the  lay  tribe,  on  becoming 
a  member,  his  property  belonged  to  the  tribe ;  he  lost  his 
rights  to  individual  ownership,  when  he  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  tribesman  his  property  formed  part  of  the 
common  fund.  But  this  was  not  all;  distrust  of  the 
stranger  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  idea  in  Celtic 
communities.  It  has  been  already  stated  how  long  it 
took  a  stranger  to  become  a  tribesman.  So,  if  a  member 
of  another  tribe  became  abbot,  he  had  to  give  security  to 
keep  and  leave  the  property  of  the  monastery  intact. 
The  rule  also  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  case  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  fitter  than  himself,  or  in  a  nearer 
degree  to  the  saint,  the  founder,  that  he  would  resign  the 
abbacy  in  favour  of  such  person.  "On  the  part  of  the 
patron  saint,  security  is  given  that  whenever  there  shall 
be  a  person  fit  to  be  an  abbot  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
land  belongs  they  wiU  restore  such  abbacy  to  him."^ 
Therefore,  unless  the  abbot  was  of  the  tribe,  either  lay 
or  ecclesiastical,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  locvmi 
tenens,  always  liable  to  be  displaced  on  the  appearance 
of  a  fitter  person  than  himself  among  the  founder's  kin, 
and  bound  to  give   security  to   surrender  the  abbacy  to 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  iii,  77.  ^  IMd,.,  iii,  79. 
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such  a  person  when  he  appeared.  Great  importance 
appears  to  have  been  attached  to  this  security.  If  the 
person  from  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  give  it,  he  lost  his  turn,  and  his  right  did  not 
revive  until  the  power  to  appoint  had  passed  through  all 
the  different  classes  of  persons  entitled  in  succession  to 
appoint : — "  In  the  case  of  the  tribe  of  the  patron  Saint 
not  giving  security,  the  abbacy  does  not  return  back  until 
it  comes  finally  to  the  pilgrim."  ^  It  was  considered 
better  for  the  abbacy  to  go  to  a  more  remote  .relation 
with  security  than  to  a  nearer  one  without.  "  It  shall ", 
says  the  gloss,  "  sooner  pass  to  the  other  tribes  on  their 
giving  security  than  to  the  tribe  of  the  patron  Saint 
without  security."  If,  however,  the  tribe  of  the  patron 
Saint  and  the  more  remote  tribe,  were  both  ready  to  give 
security,  the  tribe  of  the  patron  Saint  was  entitled  to  the 
abbacy.  "  It  shall  sooner  pass  to  the  tribe  of  the  patron 
saint  on  their  giving  security,  than  to  the  other  tribes 
on  their  giving  security."  ^ 

These  rules,  as  to  security,  point  to  an  explanation  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  great  difficulty.  We  find  the 
abbacy  going  from  the  head  of  the  family  to  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family  without  any  apparent  reason.  The  next 
heir,  as  we  should  say,  on  not  being  able  to  give  security 
was  postponed  to  a  more  distant  relation  who  could  do  so. 
If  the  rule  of  Irish  Tanistry  is  remembered,  that  the  suc- 
cessor was  to  be  the  "eldest  and  fittest"^  then  this  devolution 
will  be  readily  understood ;  it  was  not  the  eldest  person, 
but  the  eldest  fitting  person  who  became  abbot.  One  of 
the  tests  of  fitness  was  the  ability  to  give  security.  If  the 
person  could  not  do  this  he  was  not  fit,  and  was  therefore 
passed  over  in  favour  of  a  person  who  could  do  so,  and  so 
was  fit,  and  by  doing  it,  proved  he  was  the  fittest.     There 

1  Anoient  Laws  of  Ireland,  iii,  79.  ^  Ibid. 
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does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear  description  how  the  security 
was  given^  nor  how  the  tribe  became  security  to  the 
Church,  nor  how,  if  occasion  arose,  the  security  could  be 
enforced;  probably,  from  a  passage  in  the  Gorus  Bescna/ 
"  that  the  tribe  of  the  patron  Saint  are  to  be  bound  by  a 
guarantee  to  the  tribe  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  upon 
the  annoit  church,"  the  sanction  of  the  guarantee  was  like 
many  of  the  sanctions  of  that  time — supernatural.  The 
wrath  of  Grod  would  be  invoked  on  the  tribe  that  was 
faithless  or  forsworn.  Such  a  course  would  tend  to 
maintain  the  influence  of  the  mother  church,  especially 
if  the  guarantee  was  given  to  her,  and  she  invoked  the 
thunders  of  heaven  on  the  breach  of  it.  There  is  also 
some  evidence  that  if  the  branches  of  the  tribe  stood  in 
an  equal  degree,  and  each  had  its  own  candidate,  the  choice 
was  left  to  providence,  that  is,  it  was  decided  by  lot,  which 
was  assumed  to  be  a  distinct  interposition  of  providence. 
The  Gorus  Bescna  says,'  "  The  succession  shall  not  devolve 
upon  the  branches  of  the  tribe,  unless  God  has  given  it 
to  one  of  them  in  particular."  This  the  gloss  explains 
as  meaning,  "  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  lot  is  cast, 
equality  of  claim,  and  equality  of  persons  fit  for  the 
oifi.ce."  In  such  a  case  recourse  was  had  to  an  appeal 
to  heaven  to  determine  which  of  the  persons  was  to  be 
chosen.  This  system  of  selection  by  lot  seems  to  have 
been  a  common  way  with  the  Celts  of  determining  such 
questions.  It  was  by  lot  the  son  that  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Church  was  selected;  but  both  here,  and  in  the 
election  of  abbot,  care  was  taken  that  the  rights  of  the 
Church  were  not  unduly  prejudiced.  In  the  choice  of  the 
son  for  the  Church,  it  was  part  of  the  rule  that  the 
Church  could  not  get  the  worst  son.     In  the  choice  of 

'  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  iii,  79.  ^  Ibid. 
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the  abbot  it  was  provided  that  the  man  must  be  the 
fittest,  and  the  Church  would  never  consider  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  worst  to  be  fittest. 

This  system  of  election  seems  pecuhar  to  the  Celtic 
Church;  it  consists  of  hereditary  right  qualified  by  (1) 
the  fact  that  the  persons  who  were  even  by  hereditary 
succession  entitled,  were  liable  to  be  set  aside,  if  the 
Church  did  not  consider  them  fit,  fitness  being  the  great 
requisite.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Irish  Laws  (1), 
that  "qualification  is  older  than  age",^  and  (2),  the  fit 
person  must  be  able  to  give  the  required  security,  other- 
wise he  was  not  considered  fit.  It  was  only  when  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  there  were  two  candidates,  each 
equally  fit,  that  an  appeal  to  the  selection  of  heaven  was 
allowed,  and,  when  it  was,  doubtless  proper  precautions  were 
taken  that  the  candidates  submitted  to  the  choice  of  hea- 
ven were  in  all  respects  eligible.  Probably,  although  in 
theory  and  in  fact  the  succession  was  regulated  according 
to  these  rules,  yet  the  rules  were  so  manipulated  as  to  give 
the  monastery  a  very  great  weight  in  the  selection  of  its 
head. 

In  order  to  show  how  much  a  matter  of  tribal  in- 
fluence the  succession  to  the  abbacy  became,  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  paper  of  Dr.  Eeeves,^  in  which  he 
shows  that  in  the  three  great  churches  of  Trim,  Armagh, 
and  lona,  the  office  of  abbot  was  confined  in  each  case  to 
a  single  family.  In  the  case  of  Trim,  after  the  names  of 
the  first  eight  abbots,  as  given  in  the  Booh  of  Armagh, 
aU  of  them  being  anterior  in  date  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Awnals  of  Ulster,  which,  as  to  Trim,  is  74S, 
comes  a  lineal  pedigree  of  the  family  which  descended 
from  the  original  grantee  of  the  lands,  and  out  of  which 


1  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  iii,  74  n. 

2  Prooeedmgs  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vi,  467. 
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family  the  ministers  of  the  Cliurch  were  elected;  the 
form.er  is  styled  the  "ecclesiastica  progenies" ,  the  latter 
the  "plehilis  progenies"  of  the  founder.*  The  grant  of 
the  church  of  Trim  to  Patrick,  Lomman,  and  Foirtchernn, 
until  the  day  of  judgment  probably  was  a  means  of 
securing  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a  fixity  of  tenure 
that  would  haye  been  otherwise  impossible.  A  grant  to 
the  great  Irish  Saint  as  virtual  protector,  with  a  limitation 
to  the  priest  locally  employed,  with  remainder  to  the 
grantor's  son  and  his  heirs,  to  use  modern  legal  language, 
was  a  form  of  gift  more  likely  to  last  than  any  other. 
We  get  here  the  "plebilis  progenies  ",  in  whom  the  tenancy 
of  the  land  was  vested,  possessing  a  regular  succession, 
and  furnishing  from  its  numbers  the  successors,  the 
ecclesiastica  progenies,  who  carried  on  the  abbacy  and  the 
traditions  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  Gradually  the 
ecclesiastica  progenies  became  merged  in  the  plebilis 
progenies,  probably  because  the  family  were  unwilling  to 
allow  the  right  to  nominate  the  abbot  to  pass  away 
from  them.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  lay  abbots  which 
form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Celtic  houses.  Dr. 
Reeves  contends  that  the  lineal  transmission  of  the  ofiice 
of  abbot  in  various  Celtic  monasteries,  as  found  in  the 
Irish  Annals  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  is  due 
to  the  plebilis  progenies  usurping  the  position  of  the 
ecclesiastica  progenies,  which  he  attributes  to  the  hereditary 
occupants  omitting  to  keep  up  the  purely  spiritual  succes- 
sion. This  combination  of  the  two  functions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  produced  those  Abhates  laid,  of  whom 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  speaks  as  existing  in  his  time  in 
Ireland  and  Wales,  and  to  whom  St.  Bernard  alludes,^ 
as  among  the  anomalies  that  existed  in  the  case  of 
Armagh,  "  Mos  pessimus  inoleverat  quorundam  diabolica 

1  THjiartite  Zife,  Rolls  ed.,  ii,  326.  ^  Be  Vita  St.  Malackia,  cap.  x. 
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ambitione  potentum  sedem  sanotam  obtentum  in  haeredi- 
taria  successione  nee  enim  patiebantur  episcopati  nisi  qui 
essent  de  tribu  et  familia  sua."  This  passage  shows, 
perhaps,  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  how  in  the  great 
monasteries  the  headship  had  become  the  hereditary 
property  of  the  tribe,  and  how  firm  was  the  grasp  of 
tribal  Christianity  on  the  country.  JSTaturally  St.  Bernard 
would  regard  such  a  state  of  things  as  making  the 
country,  though  nominally  Christian,  yet  really  Pagan. 

The  monastery  of  Armagh  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hy  ISTiall,  one  of  whom,  Daire,  granted  the  site  to  Patrick.' 
The  early  abbots  of  the  church,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  centuries,  were  all  of  the  same  tribe  ;  subsequently 
the  headship  became  the  property  of  another  branch  of 
the  tribe,  who  kept  it  for  two  centuries,  and  the  last  of 
whom,  Celsus,  was  Malachi's  predecessor  ia  the  See.  Of 
these  people  St.  Bernard  says,  "Denique  jam  octo 
extiterant  ante  Celsum  Tiri  uxorati  et  absque  ordinibus 
literati  tamen."^  Celsus  was  abbot  from  1106  to  1127. 
Prom  the  lists  in  Colgan,  in  the  Yellow  Boole  of  Lecan, 
in  the  Lebar  Breac,  and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  illus- 
trated by  the  details  and  chronology  of  the  Irish 
Annals,  a  genealogical  table  of  the  abbots  of  Armagh 
can  be  constructedj  confirming  the  truth  of  St.  Bernard's 
statements  as  to  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  headship  of 
the  houses — statements  probably  made  on  information 
given  him  by  Malachi  himself. 

Columba,  the  founder  of  lona,  was  another  member  of 
the  great  tribe  of  Hy  Niall.  In  this  case  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  see  how  the  succession  to  the  abbacy  devolved 
in  a  Celtic  monastery  out  of  Ireland.  Here  it  seems  the 
same  hereditary  rule  prevailed.     Columba  died  in  597 ;  the 

^  Book  of  Armagh,  f  o.  6  b  2  ;  printed  in  Bolls  erl.  Tripa/rtUe  Life,  ii,  290. 
^  De  Vita  St.  MalacMce,  cap.  z. 
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next  abbot,  Baithen,  who  died  in  600,  was  his  first  cousin ; 
Laisren,  the  third  abbot,  was  the  son  of  another  cousin,  he 
died  in  605.  The  fourth  abbot,  Tergna,  was  a  descendant 
of  Columba's  great  uncle ;  he  died  in  623.  The  next,  the 
fifth  abbot,  Seghin,  was  the  nephew  of  Laisren,  the  third 
abbot;  he  died  in  650.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  sixth 
abbot,  but  from  him  to  the  ninth  abbot,  Adamnan,  all 
the  abbots  were  not  only  members  of  the  tribe  of  Hy 
Mall,  but  most  of  them  of  one  family.  So  that  for  over 
a  hundred  years  in  the  first  great  foreign  Celtic  monastery, 
there  is  only  one  abbot  who  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
of  the  family  of  the  Saint,  the  founder.  These  facts  are 
so  overwhelming  that  Dr.  Reeves  is  led  to  the  conclusion, 
"that  even  in  spiritual  administration  the  element  of 
clanship  regulated  the  bestowal  of  authority,  and  the 
election  of  a  religious  superior  was  subject  among  the 
Irish  to  the  qualifications  of  blood  similar  to  those  that 
constituted  eligibility  to  secular  clanship."  ^ 

After  this  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  any  further 
instances  as  to  Ireland,  but  Dr.  Petrie's  ^  conclusions  as 
to  Clonmacnois  may  be  mentioned.  By  analysing  the 
monumental  inscriptions  there,  he  found  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical succession  to  the  abbacy  of  that  house  had 
continued  among  persons  of  the  same  family  (Malone) 
for  several  hundred  years. 

Such  was  the  system  in  force  iii  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Independent  groups  of  monasteries,  the  succession  to  the 
headship  of  which  was  provided  for  by  strict  rules,  which, 
as  administered,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  headship  in 
one  family  or  tribe.  The  next  question  to  answer  is.  Did 
this  system  apply  to  Wales  ?  Unfortunately  no  Welsh 
abbot  had  his  life  written  by  Adamnan  or  St.  Bernard, 
but  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
'  Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vi,  451.  ^  Ibid.,  vi,  451. 
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Celtic  system  in  Wales  was  the  same  as  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

The  monastery  of  Menevia  was  founded  by  Dayid,  in 
the  country  that  was  then  under  the  rule  of  Sandde, 
a  descendant  of  Ceredig,  who  was  one  of  the  family  of 
"  Cunedda  and  his  sons  "  ;  David  himself  was  grandson  of 
Ceredig.  David  died  in  601,  and  his  reputed  successor 
at  Menevia  was  Cynog,  the  head  of  Llanbadarn  Yaur. 
Llanbadam  had  been  founded  by  Padarn,  one  of  David's 
companions  at  Llancarvan,  and  also  probably  a  member  of 
the  Menevian  house^  and,  if  so,  the  reason  for  Cynog 
succeeding  to  Menevia  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
Celtic  rule.  David's  tribe  being  exhausted,  recourse  was 
had  to  a  daughter  house,  and  from  this  the  new  head  was 
taken.  According  to  the  Liber  Landavensis  the  successor 
of  David  was  his  cousin  Ishmael,  and  the  third  bishop, 
Teilo,  was  another  cousin  of  David,  being  either  uncle 
or  brother  to  Ishmael.  It  therefore  seems  clear  that  so  far 
as  the  early  abbots  of  Menevia  went,  the  succession  was 
confined  to  the  family  of  the  Saint,  that  is,  that  the  rule 
that  prevailed  in  the  Irish  monasteries  prevailed  also  in 
the  Welsh,  and  was  in  fact  the  ordinary  rule  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  If  from  Menevia  we  go  to  Llandaff,  the 
same  system  is  found  to  prevail.  Dubricius  is  said  to 
have  founded  Llandaffi.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Eurddyl,  daughter  of  Pebiau,  king  of  Ergyng. 
Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  this,  and  it  is  said 
her  grandfather  was  Pepiau  a  son  of  Brychan.  Dubricius 
was  succeeded  at  LlandafE  by  Teilo,  who  was  a  cousin. 
Teilo  was  succeeded  at  Llandaff  by  his  nephew  Oudoceus. 
It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  at  LlandafE,  as  at  Menevia,  the 
first  three  heads  of  the  monastery  were  related,  that  is, 
that  the  abbacy  went  in  one  family  or  tribe.  It  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  fact  of  the  relationship  of  the  early  abbots 
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of  the  two  great  South  Wales  monasteries  was  not 
accidental,  but  was  the  result  of  the  Celtic  system  that 
has  been  already  shown  to  haye  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
so  must  have  also  existed  in  Wales,  modified  doubtless 
by  local  considerations. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  and  the  evidence  seems  fairly 
oonolusiTe,  a  considerable  part  of  the  usually  accepted 
history  of  the  early  Church  in  South  Wales  becomes 
untenable.  All  the  legends  as  to  the  archbishopriok  of 
Carleon,  its  transfer  to  St.  David's,  and  its  re-transfer, 
are  clearly  out  of  place.  The  view  of  the  hereditary 
system  prevailing  is  confirmed  by  the  later  history  of  the 
see  of  St.  David's  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  reference 
to  Bishop  Sulien  and  his  sons  succeeding  to  the  see,  and 
yet  later,  Griraldus  speaks  bitterly  of  "the  infamous  custom" 
that  even  then  existed  at  St.  David's,  as  to  the  ecclesiastical 
ofl&ces  passing  from  father  to  son,  and  being  part  of  the 
hereditary  property  of  a  particular  family ;  but  Giraldus 
does  not  seem  to  object  so  much  to  the  hereditary 
right,  if  it  is  confined  to  uncles  and  nephews.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  hereditary  idea,  which  is  only  the 
tribal  idea,  existed  in  Wales  to  a  comparatively  late  date, 
and  the  only  reasonable  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
"  infamous  custom  "  would  seem  to  be  that  it  was  part  of 
the  great  Celtic  ecclesiastical  system. 

When  the  third  development  of  monasteries,  the  third 
order  of  saints,  came  into  effect  in  Wales,  it  seems  that 
the  monks  of  the  great  monasteries  went  forth,  founding, 
either  for  themselves,  or  for  the  good  of  their  house,  new 
monasteries,  dalta  churches,  as  they  would  be  called  in 
Ireland.  This  view  explains  a  feature  in  Wales  that  it  is 
otherwise  very  difiicult  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
for.  G-roups  of  churches  still  exist  bearing  the  names 
of  the  heads  of  the  great  monasteries  of  Menevia  and 
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Teilo,  groups  which  may  for  shortness  be  termed  the 
Dewi  churches  and  the  Teilo  churches — how  did  these 
churches  come  into  existence  ?  They  seem  to  have  been 
monastic  settlements,  founded  by  these  emissaries  from 
the  great  monasteries,  and,  as  such,  bore  the  names 
of  their  source  of  origin.  This  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
at  length  when  speaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  churches. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  as  marking  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  tribal  nature  of 
the  Welsh  monasteries,  and  the  great  similarity  in  their 
origin  and  ideas  to  the  Irish.  Probably  it  was  by  these 
settlements  of  daughter  houses  that  the  conversion  of 
Wales  was  completed.  Each  of  the  large  monasteries 
sent  out  bands  of  monks,  who  founded  settlements,  which 
gradually  covered  the  whole  country,  or  rather,  the 
whole  of  the  territories  of  the  different  chieftains.  This 
shows  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Celtic  monastic 
system.  The  country  was  split  up  into  the  territories  of 
the  various  chiefs  ;  the  monks  from  the  great  monasteries 
formed  settlements  on  the  lands  of  each  of  the  chiefs,  and 
in  this  way  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  Christian  institutions,  all  related  to  some  one 
head,  and  those  that  emanated  from  that  head  being 
related  to  each  other.  The  system  in  force,  was,  therefore, 
monastic,  not  diocesan  Christianity — groups  of  monastic 
houses,  rather  than  groups  of  churches.  Such  a  system 
was  totally  opposed  to  Latin  ideas,  if  for  nothing  else, 
that  each  group  was  able  to  lay  down  for  itself  what 
were  its  rules  and  regulations ;  there  was  no  central 
authority  keeping  the  groups  of  independent  houses  under 
control. 

In  speaking  of  the  connection  between  the  Welsh  and 
Irish  monasteries,  it  is  not  right  to  pass  over  a  piece  of 
evidence  tliat  may  be  said  to  disprove  the  view  here  put 
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forward.  In  a  list  ^  entitled  De  monasteriis  Hiberniis  inter 
extras  gentes,  which  appears  to  be  a  list^  if  not  of  Irish 
monasteries  out  of  Ireland,  at  least  of  monasteries  founded 
by  Irish  monks,  twelve  houses  in  Scotland,  eight  in 
England,  thirteen  in  Brittany,  and  a  number  in  Prance, 
Belgium,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  up 
to  the  Danube,  and  in  Alsace  and  other  places — altogether 
some  eighty-eight  houses — are  mentioned,  which  are 
alleged  to  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Celtic  monks.  But 
there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  Wales,  or  of  anything  to 
do  with  Wales ;  although  the  Irish  claim  to  have  founded 
Glastonbury  and  Malmesbury,  they  do  not  claim  a  single 
Welsh  house.  The  only  possible  explanation  is,  that 
while  the  Welsh  houses  were,  it  is  well  known,  full  of 
Irish  students,  yet  that  either  from  the  Welsh  monasteries 
being  founded  before  Ireland  embraced  the  faith,  or 
because  the  Welsh  would  not  receive  aid  from  Ireland, 
they  are  excluded  from  the  list.  It  certainly  is  a  curious 
incident,  and  goes  some  way  to  prove  the  length  of  time 
the  Celtic  monasteries  had  been  in  existence.  It,  however, 
in  no  way  goes  to  negative  the  very  constant  intercourse 
that  was  then  going  on  between  Ireland  and  Wales. 

It  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
monasticism  was  so  successful  among  the  Celts,  and  was 
such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Celtic  Church.  There 
seem  to  be  two  main  reasons  for  this,  (1)  that  the 
monasteries  were  not  merely  monasteries,  but  were 
colonies  of  Christians,  which,  if  a  man  became  a  Christian, 
and  so  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  he  must  join. 
The  fact  of  joining  gave  the  person  certain  privileges,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  right  of  sanctuary.  To  the  desolate 
and  oppressed,  the  monastery  afforded  a  refuge  that  was 
unknown  elsewhere — a  place  where  the  shedder  of  blood 

^  Proceedings  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vi. 
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could  be  safe  from  the  avenger  of  blood.  When  the 
lawless  state  of  the  society  of  these  times  is  remembered, 
how  each  petty  tribe  had  a  blood-feud  with  its  neighbour, 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  place  where  the  oppressed  was 
safe  from  the  oppressor,  gave  such  a  place  an  enormous 
and  peculiar  importance.  This  is  best  shown  from  the 
weight  the  monks  attached  to  the  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
and  the  strictness  with  which  they  punished  any  violation 
of  it.  In  the  old  Irish  laws,'  the  violation  of  sanctuary  at 
once  m.ade  the  offender  liable  to  punishment.  By  the 
Welsh  laws,^  the  penalty  for  a  breach  of  sanctuary 
depended  on  the  position  and  rank  of  the  place  violated. 
If  it  was  a  mother  church,  the  penalty  was  higher  than  if 
it  was  one  of  a  lower  rank.  The  Welsh  laws  also  gave 
protection,  not  merely  to  the  person,  but  also  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fugitive.  His  cattle,  while  in  the  churchyard, 
were  exempt  from  seizure  and  were  allowed  to  go  with  the 
abbot's  cattle.  So  the  monasteries  gave  to  the  people 
what  they  could  get  nowhere  else — protection  to  person 
and  property.  With  the  power  to  bestow  such  rights,  it 
is  no  wonder  the  monasteries  prospered  and  throve.  And 
it  was  not  only  to  the  great  monasteries  that  the  right  of 
sanctuary  belonged.  Each  little  monastic  settlement, 
that  is,  each  church  or  chapel,  offered  shelter  to  the 
fugitive  and  forsaken.  It  is  true  that  a  fugitive  was 
safer  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  monastery,  because  there 
were  more  persons  to  resist  any  attempt  to  violate  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  penalty  for  violation  was  larger,  and 
therefore  a  greater  deterrent;  but  yet  every;  church  and 
churchyard,  however  small,  in  theory  at  least  gave  the 
right  of  protection,  and  this  was  better  than  nothing. 
(2)  The  second  great  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  monas- 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  iv,  235,  237. 
''■  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  i,  433. 
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teries,  and  this  applies  equally  to  all,  small  as  well  as 
great,  was,  that  they  were  the  only  places  of  instruction 
then  in  existence.  Mr.  Skene  ^  points  out  how  in  this 
respect  the  Celtic  system  differed  from  the  Latin,  and 
how  the  latter  would  probably  have  proved  a  failure  under 
the  conditions  the  former  had  to  deal  with.  The  Celts 
did  not  commence  their  work,  as  the  Latins  would  have 
done,  by  arguing  against  idolatry,  superstition,  and  im- 
morality, and  by  preaching  a  purer  faith.  They  settled 
down  as  a  Christian  colony,  and  offered  to  a  people,  who 
had  no  security  against  violence  and  cruelty,  protection 
and  peace ;  to  a  people  who  desired  to  be  instructed,  in- 
struction in  all  that  was  to  be  taught ;  and  so,  working  on 
these  lines,  they  succeeded. 

It  is  difl&cult  to  say  how  long  the  system  of  Celtic 
mionasticisni  lasted  in  Wales  in^  its  vigour  and  at  its  best. 
It  was  probably  in  full  force  at  the  time  of  Augustine's 
arrival,  for  although  the  record  of  the  conference  between 
the  two  Chiirches,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  later  invention,  yet 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  Celtic  representatives  who 
are  alleged  to  have  taken  part  in  it  are  described  as 
"  Episcopi  sive  doctores  maximEe  et  proximee  Britonum 
provincise,"  ^  which  would  equally  apply  to  abbots, 
and  shows  that  the  important  persons  in  the  Welsh 
Church  of  that  time  were  the  heads  of  monastic  houses. 
Gradually,  in  the  next  four  hundred  years,  between  the 
com.ing  of  Augustine  and  the  Norman  conquest,  the  small 
Welsh  monasteries,  the  daughter  houses,  languished,  and 
only  the  large  ones  remained  as  monasteries.  The  history 
of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales  from  the  arrival  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  is  the  history  of  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  monasticism.  The  history 
of   that   Church   from   the    arrival   of   Augustine    to   the 

^   Celtic  Scotland;  ii,  73.  ^  Bede,  Eeal.  Hist.,  ii,  2. 
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ISTorman  conquest  is  the  story  of  the  decay  of  that  mon- 
asticism,  the  transformation  of  the  monastic  houses  into 
local  churches,  and  the  rise  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in 
Wales.  Probably  intercourse  with  England  brought  this 
change  about,  or  helped  to  do  so.  The  vanity  of  the 
Welsh  abbots,  who  wanted  to  be  on  the  same  footing,  to 
possess  the  same  powers  and  privileges,  as  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  rivals,  led  to  it.  The  Abbot  of  Llandaff  aped  the 
airs  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the  Abbot  of  Menevia 
copied  the  customs  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  how  this  conduct  brought  about 
the  change ;  the  difB.cult  question  is  to  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  such  houses  as  Llancarvan  and  Llaniltyd, 
a  disappearance  as  complete  as  if  there  had  been  an  early 
Welsh  measure  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment. 

The  state  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales  would  appear 
to  have  been  that  some  seven  or  eight  large  monasteries 
existed,  and  that  they  and  their  offshoots  formed  the 
local  churches  that  represented  Christianized  Wales.  Of 
the  precise  number  of  these  offshoots  it  is  dif&cult  to  get 
any  exact  idea.  Evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  more  numerous  than  the  modern  parish  churches* 
The  relation  between  the  large  and  small  monasteries 
gradually  altered  until  the  large  monasteries  which  sur- 
vived, after  a  series  of  changes,  developed  into  bishops'  sees, 
the  smaller  monasteries  into  local  churches.  The  change 
as  to  the  large  monasteries  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
complete  at  the  time  of  Hy-wel  Da's  code,  as  then  the 
bishop  and  the  abbot  appear  in  many  respects  on  an 
equal  footing ;  but  differences  still  remained.  The  abbot 
represented  the  tribe  of  the  Saint ;  the  bishop  did  not, 
unless  he  was  also  abbot.  An  abbot's  goods  on  his  death 
went  to  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  a  bishop's,  to  the  king,  as 
the  bishop   had   no   tribe.      The    two   officials   were   the 
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representatiyes  of  the  two  difEerent  systems  of  government 
that  were  then  struggling  in  Wales  for  the  mastery.  The 
bishop  the  personal  rule,  the  abbot  the  tribal. 

This  system  of  tribal  monasticism,  which  has  been 
attempted  to  be  described  in  this  chapter,  gave  its  whole 
tone  to  the  Celtic  Church,  and  furnishes  the  real  ex- 
planation of  all  her  anomalies  and  peculiarities.  When 
once  its  principle  is  thoroughly  grasped,  it  effectually 
disposes  of  two  very  common  ideas  in  early  Welsh 
ecclesiastical  history.  (1)  Of  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome 
of  the  early  Welsh  saints  and  abbots.  As  they  admitted 
no  power  in  Rome  over  themselves  or  their  work,  they 
had  no  reason  to  go  there  to  propitiate  the  Pope ;  as  they 
considered  themselves  independent,  they  were  not  likely 
to  take  a  tedious  journey  to  make  themselves  dependent. 
And  (2)  as  to  the  existence  of  archbishopricks  in  Wales. 
As  the  head  of  a  Celtic  monastery  admitted  no  superior, 
as  he  considered  himself,  like  Henry  VIII,  "  supreme  head 
next  after  Christ,"  he  was  not  likely  to  have  submitted  to 
an  archbishop,  whom,  if  he  did  not  regard  as  the  emissary 
of  the  evil  one,  he  would  at  least  regard  as  the  emissary 
of  the  enemy.  To  any  one  who  considers  what  was  the 
position  of  a  bishop  in  that  series  of  independent  monas- 
teries and  their  offshoots  that  made  up  the  Celtic  Church, 
the  very  notion  of  an  archbishop  is  so  absurd,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  entertain  it. 
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The  different  positions  they  occupied,  and  the  light  in 
which  bishops  were  respectively  regarded  in  the  Latin 
and  ia  the  Celtic  Churches,  ,  point  to  another  most  im- 
portant divergence  between  the  ideas  of  the  two  bodies. 
It  is  true  that  each  Church  possessed  the  three  orders — ■ 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — ^but  the  position  occupied 
by  bishops  in  the  two  Churches  differed  very  widely.  The 
great  resemblance  between  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  bishop 
was  in  name.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Latin  Church, 
a  bishop  is  an  ecclesiastical  official,  possessing,  or  claiming 
to  possess,  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  within  a  defined  area,  his  diocese ;  a  jurisdiction 
based  on  a  twofold  authority,  (1)  as  being,  or  claiming  to 
be,  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  and  (2)  as  being  the 
delegate  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Celtic  Church,  a  bishop  was 
a  monastic  official,  but  without  any  claim  to  jurisdiction 
over  any  area,  defined  or  undefined,  without  any  right 
from  any  "foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate",  a  mere 
monastic  officer  under  the  control  and  orders  of  the  Abbot. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  forget  the  Celtic  idea,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  Latin.  Hence  have  arisen  the 
metropolitan  claims  of  St.  David's,  and  the  stiH  prevalent 
fiction  that  the  early  history  of  the  four  Welsh  dioceses 
has  been  destroyed  or  lost.  It  is  as  clear  as  anything  can 
be,  that  there  were  no  such  personages  as  Celtic  archbishops. 
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no  such  areas  as  early  Celtic  territorial  dioceses.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Celtic 
Church,  unless  this  distinction  between  diocesan  jurisdic- 
tion and  episcopal  functions  is  clearly  borne  in  mind.  In 
the  Celtic  Church  the  former  was  non-existent,  the  latter 
flourished  in  full  vigour. 

The  main  difPerences  between  the  Latin  and  Celtic  bishops 
will  best  be  grouped  under  three  heads  :  (1)  Qualifica- 
tions, (2)  mode  of  consecration,  (3)  position  and  duties ; 
in  each  of  these  the  difPerenoe  is  marked,  and  the  con- 
trasts striking. 

(1.)  As  to  the  first,  the  qualifications.  The  Latin  Church 
held  it  necessary  that  a  person  qualified  to  be  consecrated 
bishop  must  have  passed  through  at  least  the  two  ecclesi- 
astical orders  of  deacon  and  priest,  if  not  the  minor  orders 
as  well.  The  Celt  thought  otherwise;  a  man  might 
become  a  bishop  at  once,  per  saltum,  without  passing 
through  any  orders  at  all.  The  best  known  instance  of  this 
is  the  story  of  Columba,  given  in  the  Scholia  to  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  (Engus  the  Guldee}  Columba  desired  to  be 
consecrated  a  bishop,  and  therefore  went  to  bishop 
Etohen  to  have  the  order  of  bishop  conferred  upon  him. 
Columba  sat  under  the  tree  on  the  west  side  of  the 
church,  and  asked,  "Where  was  the  cleric?"  A  man 
replied,  "  There  he  is  in  the  field,  where  they  are  plough- 
ing below."  Columba  replied,  "  It  is  not  meet  for  us 
that  a  ploughman  should  confer  orders  on  us,  but  let  us 
test  him."  They  went  to  the  bishop,  asked  him  first  for 
his  ploughshare,  which  he  at  once  gave  them,  yet  the  oxen 
went  on  ploughing.  Columba  said  he  is  a  good  man,  let 
us  test  him  further.  They  then  asked  for  the  outer 
ox ;  he  gave  it  to  them,  and  ordered  a  wild  ox  to  take  its 

^  See  Introduction  to  the  Sooh  of  Obits  and  Mmiyrology  of  Christ  Church, 
JDuilin,  published  by  Irish  Archasological  Society,  Dnblin,  1844,  p.  liv. 
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place,  which  the  wild  ox  did.  Coliimha  was  now  satisfied, 
and  told  the  Mshop  why  he  had  come.  The  bishop  replied 
"  It  shall  be  done  ",  and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  a 
priest,  although  what  Columba  wanted  was  the  order  of 
a  bishop.  Etchen  prayed  until  the  next  day.  Columba 
said,  "I  regret  thou  hast  conferred  this  order  upon  me, 
but  I  will  never  change  it  while  I  live,  but  no  person  shall 
ever  again  have  orders  conferred  upon  them  in  this 
church."  Such  is  the  legend ;  it  discloses  one  or  two 
points  of  interest.  It  has  been  always  held  to  be  the 
reason  why  Columba  remained  a  priest  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  why  his  successors,  the  abbots  of  lona,  were 
forbidden  to  hold  any  higher  ecclesiastical  rank  than 
priest's  orders.  It  also  shows  that  one  of  the  Celtic 
bishop's  sources  of  revenue  was  the  fee  for  bestowing 
orders ;  that  there  was  some  fee  payable  for  them,  and 
that  Columba's  curse  which  prohibited  orders  being 
conferred  in  that  chiu-ch  in  the  future,  was  a  punishment 
to  bishop  Etchen,  by  depriving  him  of  the  fees  belonging 
to  his  of&ce.  For  the  present  purpose,  the  noteworthy 
fact  is,  that  although  Columba  was  not,  for  some  reason — 
ignorance  or  stupidity — consecrated  a  bishop,  yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  objection  raised  to  the  fact  that 
being  at  most  in  deacon's  orders,  even  if  he  was  that,^  he 
was  not  eligible  for  consecration  as  bishop.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  legend,  that  there  was  nothing  in  any  way 
regarded  as  remarkable  in  the  fact  of  the  consecration  of 
a  person,  if  not  a  layman,  at  least  only  in  deacon's  orders, 
to  be  a  bishop  at  once.  It  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
unusual,  Columba  expected  it,  and  went  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  made  a  bishop.  It  follows,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  legend,  there  was  nothing 
exceptional  or  remarkable  in  the  consecration  of  bishops 

'  See  Adam/nan,  ii,  o.  1. 
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per  saltum,  that  is^  without  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate orders. "^ 

Turning  to  the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales,  we  find  the 
same  thing.  There  is  not,  indeed,  an  express  statement, 
as  in  the  case  of  Columba^  of  this  consecration  per 
saltum,  yet  we  read  of  persons  being  made  bishops  without 
any  mention  that  they  were  previously  in  orders.  David, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  archbishop  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  does  not  appear,  from  any  of  his 
lives,  to  have  been  previously  in  orders.  Samson  is 
described  as  a  noble  young  man  of  excellent  life,  who 
preferred  to  dwell  with  his  master  to  being  made  a  bishop. 
It  is  said  that  Samson,  on  being  appointed  bishop  of  Dol,^ 
was  taken  to  Dubricius,  bishop  of  LlandafE,  that  he  might 
receive  from  him  the  first  ecclesiastical  orders  and  deacon- 
ship.  It  thus  appears  that  when  appointed  to~  the 
bishopric  of  Dol  he  was  a  layman.  The  only  orders  Cybi 
is  ever  said  to  have  had,  are  those  of  a  bishop  from  Hilary.^ 
Padarn  was  said  to  be  a  bishop,  but  there  is  no  account 
of  how  he  became  so.  Teilo,  who,  like  David,  was 
consecrated  at  Jerusalem,  is  not  said,  and  does  not  appear 
from  his  life,  to  have  passed  through  the  inferior  orders. 

It  is  dangerous  to  argue  from  mere  non-statements  in 
the  Lives  of  Saints,  and  if  these  facts  stood  alone  they  would 
be  of  little  weight ;  but,  as  it  appears,  that  after  the  lives 
were  edited  by  Latin  writers  as  were  the  lives  in  the 
Book  of  Llandaff,  mention  is  carefully  made  of  Dubricius 
and  Samson  passing  through  minor  orders  before  being 
made  bishops,  the  inference  becomes  very  strong  that  the 
Latin  scribe,  finding  that  the  Celt  had  recorded  a  conse- 
cration per  saltum,  considered  it  his  duty  to  omit  such  a 
heresy  to  make  the  account  suitable  for  reading  in  public, 

^  See  the  case  of  Victor,  Tripartite  Life,  Rolls  ed.,  1,  182. 
2  Oamlro- British  Saints,  171.  ^  lUl.,  183. 
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and  edited  it  so  as  to  appear  that  all  the  orders  had  been 
obtained,  and  that  the  consecration  was  regular,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Latiu  Church.  It  is, only  in  the 
old  Welsh  lives,  where  the  matter  is  mentioned  more  by 
inference  than  by  direct  statement,  that  it  appears  at 
least  doubtful  if  a  person  was  not  ordained  bishop  without 
any  previous  orders.  If  the  Celts  did  not  attach  any 
great  importance,  as  it  would  appear  they  did  not,  to  the 
position  of  bishop,  the  omission  of  the  other  orders  would 
not  be  unnatural.  The  bishop  was  not  a  person  of  such 
importance  that  the  Celts  found  it  necessary  to  mate  a 
great  fuss  about  him.  They  had  no  belief  in  apostohe 
succession,  or  the  mystical  powers  of  the  bishop;  what 
they  wanted  was  a  man  to  fill  a  certain  position  in  the 
monastery,  and  a  fit  man  was  appointed,  whether  he  had 
been  previously  ordained  or  not.  Abbots^  who  were  then 
the  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
could  be  either  laymen  or  elected  from  laymen  ;  why 
should  not  bishops,  who  were  but  subordinate  officials,  be 
selected  in  the  same  way  ? 

These  being  the  different  views  of  the  two  Churches, 
there  was  nothing  to  the  Celtic  mind  either  singular  or 
irregular  in  the  election  of  bishops  -per  saltwm,  and  such 
was  the  practice  in  that  Church. 

(2.)  The  next  distinction  between  the  Celtic  and  Latin 
Bishops  was  in  the  mode  of  consecration. 

The  Latin  rule  was  expressed  so  far  back  as  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  the  second  canon  of  which  provides : 
— "Episcopus  cum  ordinatur  duo  episcopi  ponant  etteneant 
evangeliorum  codicem  super  caput  et  cervicem  ejus  et  uno 
super  cum  fundente  benedictionem  reliqui  omnes  episcopi 
qui-  adsunt  manibus  suis  caput  ejus  tangant,"  ^  and  this 

'  Proctor,  On  the  Booh  of  Coinmon  Prayer,  iiZ,  citing  canons  of  Fonrth 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  898,  Canon  II. 
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rule  has  been  followed  in  the  Anglican  ordinal.  It  never 
prevailed  in  the  Celtic  Church ;  there,  consecration  by  a 
single  bishop  was  the  practice.  The  case  of  Columba 
already  mentioned,  shows  this  clearly,  but  there  is  other 
evidence  of  it.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Kentigern,  his  biogra- 
pher, Jocelin,  says,  that  when  he  was  made  bishop,  as 
usual,  a  bishop  wa,s  sent  for  from  Ireland  to  do  it.^ 
"Accitoque  uno  episcopo  de  Hybernia  more  Britonum  et 
Scotorum  tunc  temporis  in  pontificem  consecrari  fecerunt. 
Mos  inolevit  in  Britannia  in  consecratione  pontificum 
tantummodo  capita  eorum  sacri  crismatis  infusione 
perungere  cum  invocatione  Sancti  Spiritus  et  benedictione 
et  manus  impositione  quem  ritum  dioebant  insipientes  se 
suscepisse  divinse  legis  institutionem  et  Apostolorum 
traditionem.  Sacri  vero  canones  sanctificant  ut  nuUus 
episcopus  consecretur  absque  tribus  ad  minus  episcopis ; 
Uno  videlicet  consecratore  qui  sacramentales  benedictiones 
et  orationes  ad  singula  insignia  pontificalia  super  sacran- 
dam  dicat  et  duo  alii  cum  eo  manus  imponant;  testes 
existant;  textum  evangeliorum  cervici  illius  impositam 
teneant." 

This  passage  shows  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
Celtic  and  the  Latin  modes  of  consecration;  the  Latin 
required  at  least  three  bishops — one,  who  acted  as  the 
consecrating  bishop,  gave  the  oath,  delivered  the  insignia 
of  ofB.ce,  and  pronounced  the  blessing ;  the  other  two 
acted  as  assistants.  The  Celtic  ceremony  was  simple ; 
oil  was  poured  on  the  new  bishop's  head,  the  Holy  Spirit 
invoked,  the  consecrating  bishop  laid  his  hands  on  the 
candidate  and  pronounced  the  blessing ;  no  delivery  of  the 
Bible,  no  oath  of  obedience,  none  of  the  other  forms  of 
authority  and  subjection  found  in  the  Latin  service  were 
required.      This   difference,   it  is   clear,  arose   from   the 

^  Jocelin.J  YitaKentig.,  cap.  xi. 
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difEerent  positions  the  bishops  occupied  in  the  two 
Churches.  The  Celtic  bishop  did  not  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  an  archbishop ;  he  owed  him  no  allegiance^ 
— there  was  no  archbishop^,  the  abbot  was  his  superior. 
When  the  Latin  Church,  on  Augustine's  arrival,  came 
into  contact  with  the  Celtic,  the  question  as  to  the  validity 
of  orders  conferred  by  one  bishop  arose,  and  formed  one 
of  the  points  Augustine  submitted  to  Grregory  the  Great. 
"  Si  longinquitas  itineris  magna  inter jaceat  ut  episcopi 
non  facile  valeant  covenire  an  debeat  sine  aliorum  episco- 
porum  praesentia  episcopus  ordinari?  EesponditGrregorius. 
Et  quidem  in  Anglorum  ecclesia  in  qua  adhuc  solus 
tu  Episcopus  inveniris  ordinare  episcopum  non  aliter  nisi 
sine  Episcopis  potes." '  Gregory  goes  on  to  say  that 
unless  Augustine  can  get  bishops  over  from  Gaul,  he  must 
consecrate  by  himself.  He  advises  Augustine  to  have  as 
many  priests  as  possible  present,  and  as  soon  as  there 
were  in  Britain  a  sufficient  number  of  bishops,  no  bishop 
should  be  consecrated  without  the  presence  of  three  or 
four  others.  Gregory  therefore  gives  no  instructions  to 
deviate  from  the  Latin  ordinal,  except  in  the  case  of 
necessity,  when  only  one  bishop  was  available ;  obviously 
the  rest  of  the  Latin  form  was  carried  out,  and  there  was 
no  concession  in  any  way  to  Celtic  ideas.  Consecration 
by  a  single  bishop  in  cases  of  necessity,  if  the  Latin 
ordinal  was  used,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  invalid.  It  was  the  consecration  by  a  single  bishop 
Tvith  a  different  ordinal  that  roused  the  Latins  against 
the  Celtic  Church.  But  the  custom  was  very  firmly 
rooted,  and  continued  in  Ireland  until  after  the  time  of 
William  I.  One  of  the  complaiilts  that  Anselm,  when 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  writing  to  Muirchertach, 
"  an   Irish   prince,   makes  against  the   Irish    Church    was, 

'  Bede,  Hist.  JSool,  i,  c.  27. 
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"  Ab  uno  episcopo  episcopum  sicut  quemlibet  presbyteruDi 
ordinari."  ^ 

There  are  traces  of  this  custom  preyailing  in  the  Welsh 
Church.  In  tlie  life  of  Teilo,  given  in  the  Liber 
Landavensis,  it  is  stated  that  he  consecrated  Ismael; 
no  one  else  is  mentioned  as  assisting.'  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Samson.'  David^  Teilo,  and  Padarn  were  con- 
secrated by  the  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  most 
interesting  case  is  that  of  Chad.  He  was  a  Celtic  bishop, 
and  for  some  reason  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Lasting- 
ham;  from  thence  he  went  to  be  the  Mercian  bishop, 
and  was  re-consecrated  by  the  Latins  on  resimaing  his 
work  as  a  bishop,  probably  because  the  Latins  considered 
the  Celtic  orders  invalid. 

The  question  as  to  consecration  has  a  greater  importance 
than  appears  at  first  sight.  One  of  the  difiicult  points 
of  Welsh  ecclesiastical  history  is  the  alleged  consecration 
of  Welsh  bishops  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At 
times,  from  about  870,  bishops  of  LlandafB,  Cevilliauc 
and  Libiau,  and  a  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Lumbert,  are 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Athelred,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  there  are  other  instances  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  time  of  the 
Norman  bishops  is  reached.  If  the  Welsh  Chui'oh  was 
an  independent  body,  how  came  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  exercise  control  over  it  during  the  time  of 
Welsh  freedom?  The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  say  that  the  entries  are  the  forgeries  of  the  Llandaff 
monks ;  but  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with 
the  matter,  and  the  example  of  Chad  seems  to  point  to 
the  true  solution.  The  Welsh  bishops  were  monastic; 
their  consecration  by  the  Celtic  bishops  was  ample  for  the 

1  Anselm,  Op.,  eel.  1721,  Ejjistolos,  iii,  147. 
^  Liler  Zandavensis,  109,  old.  ed.  '  JHd.,  103. 
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monastic  official,  he  required  notHng  more  for  acting  as 
bishop  in  the  monastery ;  but  if  he  had  to  act  outside  the 
monastery,  over  a  district  that  was  ruled  by  different 
petty  kings,  who  owned  no  common  power,  who  did  not 
admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monastery  over  them,  some- 
thing more  was  required ;  and,  as  when  Chad  ceased  to  be 
a  monastic  bishop,  and  became  the  bishop  of  the  Mercians, 
that  is,  of  the  tribes  that  formed  the  West  Midlands,  he 
sought  from,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  reconsecration, 
or  rather,  a  gift  of  further  and  more  extended  powers. 
So  the  Welsh  bishops,  when  they  came  to  act  outside  the 
limits  of  their  monasteries,  and  began  to  seek  the  exercise 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  desired  to  base  their  claim  to  do 
so  on  something  more  powerful  than  the  consecration  of 
some  monastic  official  who  might  be  quite  good  enough 
for  a  monastic  bishop,  but  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
for  one  who  claimed,  not  merely  episcopal  functions,  but 
also  diocesan  jurisdiction.  If  this  is  so,  the  consecration 
of  Welsh  bishops  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
following  Chad's  example,  is  the  first  step  on  the  road 
from  monastic  to  diocesan  episcopacy,  and  explains  how 
it  was  that  the  Welsh  bishops  came  to  admit  foreign 
authority,  and  to  accept  foreign  orders.  This  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  mainly  after  the 
Llandaff  bishops  began  to  seek  consecration  from 
Canterbury  that  they  commenced  that  system  of  plunder- 
ing the  Welsh  princes  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  censure 
and  excommunication,  of  which  the  Liber  Landavensis  is 
the  record.  A  monastic  bishop  might  have  gone  on 
excommunicating  as  long  as  he  liked,  without  producing 
much  effect,  but  a  bishop  who  possessed,  or  claimed  to 
possess  the  unknown  powers  of  a  successor  to  the  apostles, 
who  might  be  able  to  deal  in  the  supernatural,  was  in  a 
very  different  position,  and  it  may  well  be  that  to  get  the 
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additional  power  to  overawe  the  Welsh  princes,  the  bishops 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  submit  to  reconsecration, 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  those  supernatural  powers  that 
the  Celtic  form  of  consecration  did  not  pretend  to  confer. 

The  probable  reason  for  the  Celts  adopting  the  form 
of  consecration  by  one  bishop  was  due  to  the  idea  of 
monastic  bishops.  In  his  monastery  the  bishop  could 
exercise,  without  any  interference  from  any  one,  all 
episcopal  functions  that  the  monastery  required.  One  of 
these  was  conferring  orders,  and  if  the  bishop  could  confer 
orders  on  priests  and  deacons,  why  could  he  not  on 
bishops  ?  If  a  new  bishop  was  wanted  for  any  of  the 
monastic  colonies,  he  would  come  to  the  bishop  of  the 
mother  house  to  obtain  consecration,  and  no  Celtic  bishop 
would  ever  think  of  calling  in  any  one  to  help  him,  for 
two  reasons :  the  Celtic  m.onasteries  were  jealous  of  each 
other,  for  a  monastery  to  admit  that  their  bishop  could 
not  perform  his  duties,  would  be  an  admission  of  in- 
feriority, the  last  thing  a  Celt  would  think  of  making ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  either  the  bishop,  or  the  monastery, 
or  both,  received  fees  for  conferring  orders.  If  other 
bishops  were  admitted,  they  would  be  entitled  to  part  of 
the  fees,  and  this  would  not  be  pleasing  either  to  the 
monastery  or  to  the  bishop.  Consequently  there  was  the 
strongest  motive  for  the  Celt,  as  long  as  the  bishops 
remained  monastic,  to  try  and  maintain  the  complete 
independence  and  power  of  each  bishop,  that  is,  of  each 
monastic  house.  Probably  the  love  of  independence  and 
the  love  of  money  kept  the  Celtic  form  of  consecration 
in  force  for  the  length  of  time  it  continued ;  and  the 
feeling  that  gradually  arose,  that  the  Latin  bishop  was 
the  more  powerful,  and  so  could  do  more  and  thus  earn 
more  than  the  other,  led  the  Celtic  bishop  to  try  to  imitate 
him,    to    do    as    he    did,    and    so  to    get    their  powers 
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augmented  even  at  the  price  of  their  independence.  It 
has  heen  the  custom  to  minimize  the  diTergences  between 
the  two  forms  of  consecration,  and  to  say  it  was,  after  all,  ^ 
only  in  very  trifling  matters  of  detail.  It  doubtless  was 
so,  and  was  of  little  real  importance  whether  one  or  more 
bishops  took  part  in  the  ceremony ;  but  underneath  it  all 
lay  a  very  important  point,  namely,  the  question  of 
monastic  or  territorial  episcopacy.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  systems  really  involved  the  question  of  English 
suzerainty,  or  Welsh  independence.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  Augustine  and  Gregory  counted  the 
Celtic  bishops  ordained  by  the  Celtic  ordinal  as  having  been 
irregularly  consecrated,  and  not  bishops,  but  schismatics ; 
yet  at  the  present  day  the  bishops  of  the  Welsh  Sees,  who 
are  either  the  successors  of  the  Latin  prelates  or  nothing, 
with  strange  disregard  to  history  claim  to  be  the 
successors  of  those  old  Celts  whom  the  Latins  repudiated 
with  scorn.  The  bishop  of  St.  David's  calls  himself  the 
one  hundred  and  seventeenth  bishop  of  the  See,  the  direct 
successor  of  St.  David ;  yet  he  has  certainly  no  claim  to 
this — he  is  the  successor  of  Bernard,  the  I^orman  bishop, 
but  certainly  not  of  David.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
David  was  ever  bishop  at  all,  if  so,  he  was  a  Celtic, 
not  a  Latin  prelate,'  and  if  the  present  bishops  really  are 
true  to  their  profession — a  schismatic. 

(3.)  The  third  and  most  important  point  of  difference 
between  the  bishops  of  the  two  Churches  was  in  their 
position  and  duties.  This  difference  between  the  two  has 
been  an  old  cause  of  complaint.  Anselm,  in  his  letter 
to  Muirchertach,  already  mentioned,  says,^  ""  Itern.  dicitur 
episcopos  in  terra  vestra  passim  eligi  et  sine  certo  episco- 
patus  loco  constitui."  Thus  clearly  referring  to  bishops 
without  any  definite  diocese.     St.  Bernard,  in  his  life  of 

i.,  iii,  147. 
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St.  Malachij  says  that  throughout  Ireland  an  unheard  of 
custom  prevailed,  '^'Nam  (quod  inauditum  est  ab  ipso 
Christianitatis  initio)  sine  ordine,  sine  ratione,  mutabantur 
et  multiplicabantur  episcopi  pro  libitu  metropolitani ; 
ita  ut  unus  episcopatus  uno  non  esset  contentus  sed 
singulse  pene  ecclesise  singulos  haberent  episcopos."  ^  It 
is  therefore  clear  from  these  passages  that  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  system  of  bishops  without  sees,  that  is,  of 
non-diocesan  episcopacy,  still  existed.  The  probable 
explanation  is  that  each  Celtic  church  was  originally  a 
monastic  establishment,  complete  in  itself,  with  all  the 
proper  officials  who  were  required  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  An  oiEcial  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  that  part  of  the  duties  which  consisted  of  ordaining 
priests  and  consecrating  bishops ;  such  official  would  be 
part  of  the  monastic  establishment,  and  such  official  was 
the  bishop.  In  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions  he 
was  supreme ;  no  one  else  in  the  monastery  was  entitled 
to  interfere  with  him  or  usurp  those  functions,  not  even 
the  abbot  himself.  But,  as  an  official  of  the  house,  he 
was  subject  to  the  abbot,  and  had  to  obey  his  orders  in 
the  same  way  that  any  other  member  of  the  monastery 
was  bound  to  do.  He  possessed  no  right  of  jurisdiction, 
no  power  even  over  the  monks  of  the  monastery ;  he  was 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  in  everything  but 
the  actual  conferring  of  orders.  With  the  exercise  of  his 
episcopal  functions  the  abbot  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
This  was  the  monastic  episcopacy  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
as  different  from  the  diocesan  episcopacy  of  the  Latin  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Monastic  episcopacy  was  not 
confined  to  Ireland ;  it  went  with  the  Celtic  Church  as 
one  of  her  leading  features.  In  Scotland,  in  Columba's 
abbey  of   lona,  there   is   the  express  testimony  of  Bede 

1  De  Vita  Malaohi,  o.  x. 
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to  show  it  was  in  full  operation.  He  says/  "  Habere 
antem  solet  ipsa  insula  rectorem  semper  abbatem  presby- 
terum  cujus  juri  et  omnis  provincia  et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi 
ordine  inusitato  debeant  esse  subjecti,  juxta  exemplum 
primi  doctoris  illius  qui  non  episcopus  sed  presbyter 
extitit  et  monacbus."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Columba  was  not  a  bishop  for  the  reason  already  given/ 
and  that  he  and  the  abbots  of  Zona  were  only  priests. 
It  follows^  therefore,  from  this  passage,  that,  at  lona, 
the  presbyter  abbot  was  suprem.e  over  the  monastery, 
that  some  of  the  m.embers  of  the  monastery  were  bishops, 
and  that  over  these  the  priest  abbot  had  power  and 
authority.  This,  therefore,  shows  that  in  the  Scotch 
branch  of  the  Celtic  Church,  monastic,  as  opposed  to 
diocesan  episcopacy,  was  the  custom  that  prevailed. 

From  Scotland,  missionary  colonies  of  the  Celtic  Church 
went  out  to  the  North  of  England.  One  of  these  colonies 
founded  the  great  monastery  of  Holy  Island.  Here  we 
have  also  Bede's  testimony  that  the  same  state  of  things 
existed.  He  says,'  "  Omnes  presbyteri,  diaconi,  cantores, 
lectores,  ceterique  gradus  ecclesiastici  monachicam  per 
omnia  cum  ipso  episcopo  regulam  servent."  It  is  therefore 
plain  that  the  bishop  or  bishops  in  a  Celtic  monastery, 
whether  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  England,  were  under  the 
abbot's  orders — formed  part  of  the  estabhshment  of  the 
monastic  family,  were  in  no  sense  the  heads  of  the  house, 
and  had  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  outside  the  territory 
of  the  monastery.  The  case  does  not  rest  here.  The 
swarms  of  Celts-  who  went  to  the  continent  "  conquering 
and  to  conquer",  founded  monasteries  there,  and  there 
the  same  rule  prevailed  ;  the  Celtic  missionaries  took 
with  them  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  abbot, 

1  Hist.  Mel.,  iii,  o.  4.  "  See  ante,  p.  209. 

^  Vita  8.  OutAierti,  cxvi. 
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the  subordination  of  the  bishop  to  him.  Among  the 
charters  of  the  Irish  monastery  of  Honau,  a  place  on  the 
Rhine,  near  Strasbourg,  there  is  one  of  the  abbot  Beatus. 
This  charter  is  signed  by  the  abbot  first,  as  abbot,  then 
by  seven  bishops  and  priests,  of  eight  churches  which 
were  tributary  to  the  monastery.  Dr.  Eeeves  discusses 
this  charter  in  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,^  and  points  out  that  the  abbot  signs  first, 
and  signs  himself  simply  "  Ahhas."  "  A  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical procedure  like  that  of  Hy  and  other  Irish  monas- 
teries where  bishops  were  often  subjected  to  presbyters, 
and  abbatial  rank  was  the  grand  criterion  of  jurisdiction." 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  wherever  the  Celtic  Church 
went  she  took  with  her  the  idea  of  monastic  episcopacy 
as  one  of  her  peculiar  and  distinctive  features.  There  is 
no  trace  of  territorial  or  diocesan  jurisdiction — no  idea 
of  a  bishop  having  authority  over  all  or  any  ecclesiastics ; 
he  was  a  monastic  official,  and  nothing  more. 

Most  writers  admit — indeed,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  otherwise — the  existence 
of  monastic  episcopacy  in  the  Celtic  Church,  but  say 
that  this  part  of  the  institutions  of  that  Church  did  not 
extend  to  Wales.  It  would  require  some  very  strong 
evidence  to  prove  this,  as  the  inference  would  be  against 
it,  seeing  that  wherever  the  Celtic  Church  went,  there 
monastic  episcopacy  is  to  be  found.  Yet  most  modern 
writers  boldly  assert  that  monastic  episcopacy  did  not 
exist  in  Wales.  Most  of  them  are  content  to  quote  as 
conclusive,  a  passage  in  Raddan  and  Stuhhs,^  as  settling 
the  matter.  "There  is  no  trace  at  any  time  in  that 
country  (Wales)  of  any  system  resembling  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  (namely  of  government  by  abbots  with  bishops  as 
subordinate  officers,  discharging  episcopal  functions,  but 

^  See  Transactions,  vi,  461.  ^  i,  p.  143. 
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without  jurisdiction),  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  system 
whateyer  than  that  of  a  diocesan  episcopate."  If,  how- 
ever, assertion  is  not  taken  for  evidence,  it  is.  impossible 
to  say  there  is  no  trace  of  monastic  episcopacy  in  the 
Welsh  Celtic  Church.  Bede  is  again  the  authority  to  be 
cited,  in  the  list  of  canons  passed  at  the  council  of 
Hertford,  in  673.  One  he  gives  goes  a  long  way  to 
prove  the  existence  of  monastic  episcopacy  in  the  Welsh 
Celtic  Church.  That  Council,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
held  by  Archbishop  Theodore  for,  amongst  other  purposes, 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  English  dioceses  as 
they  then  existed,  in  other  words,  "  locating "  the 
bishops.  On  doing  this  for  the  authorized  bishops,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  provisions  as  to  the  un- 
authorized ones.  This  was  carried  out  by  the  fourth 
canon,  which,  according  to  the  reading  in  the  early 
printed  editions  of  Bede,  and  that  adopted  by  Spelman, 
is  as  follows  :  "  Ut  episcopi  monachi  non  migrent  de  loco 
ad  locum  hoc  est  de  monasterio  ad  monasterium  nisi  per 
dimissionem  proprii  abbatis  sed  in  ea  permaneant  obedien- 
tia  quam  tempore  suse  conversionis  promiserunt."  ^  Clearly 
recognising  monastic  bishops,  and  providing  that 
they  shall  remain  in  their  own  monasteries  under  the 
control  of  their  own  abbots,  and  not  wander  about.  In 
the  face  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  monastic  bishops.  Those  who  object  to  the 
Celtic  idea,  however,  try  to  get  rid  of  this  evidence  by 
saying  that  the  text  is  corrupted^  and  that  it  should  read 
not  "episcopi  monachi",  but  "ipsi  monachi".  Dr.  Smith, 
in  his  Cambridge  edition  of  Bede  (1722),  is  one  of  the 
first  of  the  editors  who  insist  on  reading  "  ipsi  ".  Smith 
speaks  of  the  ignorance  and  absurdity  of  those  who  read 
"  episcopi",  as  if  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  England  as  in 

^  1  Mst.  Heel,  iy,  5.  .  , 
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the  monastery  at  lona.  "  Mira  fuit  hie  editorum  ignor- 
antia  dicam  vel  oscitantiaP  Qui  legerunt  episcopi  unde 
absurdissimam  dederint  eruditis  controversiam  ac  si  in  hac 
etiam  ecclesia  sicut  in  Hiirense  traditur  episcopi  abbatibus 
obedientiam  debeant."  As  the  rule  admittedly  prevailed  in 
the  monastery  of  Holy  Isle,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  what  is  admitted  existed  there — what  is 
admitted  existed  wherever  the  Celtic  Church  was  found 
— should  not  exist  in  Wales  and  on  the  Welsh  border. 
It  seems  more  absurd/  as  Dr.  Todd  points  out,  to  suppose 
that  a  formal  canon  was  made  to  prohibit  monks  them- 
selves from  migrating  to  other  monasteries  without  the 
leave  of  their  abbots,  and  enacting  they  must  continue 
in  the  obedience  which  they  had  promised  when  they 
became  monks.  But  read  "  episcopi  monachi  ",  and  this 
is  explained.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
a  monk,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  order, 
should  believe  himself  thereby  relieved  from  monastic 
obedience,  and  at  liberty  in  his  episcopal  character  to 
visit  other  monasteries  without  the  leave  of  his  abbot ; 
that  is,  either  to  try  and  increase  his  income  by  doing 
odd  ordinations,  or  to  try  and  assume  the  rights  and  powers 
of  a  Latin  bishop,  with  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  area, 
not  merely  being  content  with  his  having  power  confined  to 
the  monastery.  Haddan  and  Stubbs  ^  give  the  reasons 
for  the  reading  "episcopi"  as  Spelman's  reading,'  the  im- 
probability that  any  one  would  have  changed  "  ipsi  "  and 
"  episcopi",  and  the  Scotch  practice ;  they  might  have  added 
"  episcopi  "  is  also  the  reading  of  Hardouin,"  and  of  several 
of  the  early  editions  of  Bede,  such  as  that  of  G-ravius 
(Ajitwerp,  1550).  The  reasons  they  give  against  it  are 
Moore's  MS.,  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede,  the  apparent  fact 
that  Theodore  took  all  his  canons  from  old  church  Councils, 

^  St.  Patricl,  49.       ^  iii,  121.^  ■.    »  Conoll.,  i,  153.       *  Ibid.,  iii,  1016. 
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and  these  in  particular  from  the  Council  of  Calchedon  (iv, 
26)^  the  fact  that  no  "  episcopi  monaehi "  ever  existed  in 
an  English  monastery  except  as  diocesan  bishops  presiding 
over  the  monastery  as  well  as  the  see,  and  the  connection 
in  sense,  of  the  canon  reading  "  ipsi "  with  those  before 
and  after  it.  The  last  two  reasons  are  hardly  reasons  at 
all;  the  penultimate  one  begs  the  question  and  ignores 
the  case  of  Holy  Island  and  the  other  instances.  The 
last  reason  is  very  weak,  as  the  third  canon  merely  provides 
for  the  abbot's  jurisdiction  in  his  monastery^  free  from 
any  episcopal  control,  and  does  not  touch  the  point, 
whether  that  control  is  of  the  monastic  or  diocesan  bishop ; 
while  the  fifth  canon,  providing  that  no  clergyman  leave 
his  own  bishop  and  wander  where  he  pleases,  rather 
strengthens  the  reading  "  episcopi",  which  would  make  the 
fourth  canon  prohibit  wandering  bishops,  the  fifth  pro- 
hibit wandering  priests.  This  is  borne  out  by  reference 
to  the  sixth  canon,  which  provides  for  the  case  of  wander- 
ing bishops  and  priests,  episcopi  atque  clerici  peregrini.  If 
"  episcopi"  is  read  in  the  fourth  canon,  the  whole  four  are 
consistent :  monasteries  not  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, but  the  abbot's  power  remains ;  bishops  not  to 
wander  about,  but  stay  in  their  own  monasteries ;  clergy 
not  to  wander  and  leave  their  own  bishops ;  wandering 
bishops  and  clergy  not  to  do  duty  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  bishop — ^but  if  "  ipsi  monaehi  "  is  read,  the  con- 
nection between  the  four  canons  is  lost,  and  they  are 
rendered  meaningless.  With  regard  to  the  argument 
that  the  canons  are  taken  from  old  church  councils,  it 
does  not  seem  entitled  to  great  weight.  It  may  well  be 
that  "the  Greek  monk",  Theodore,  who  was  trying  to 
force  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Church  upon  the  country, 
applied  canons,  made  for  a  very  difEerent  state  of  things, 
to  the  conditions  of  the  English  Church ;  but.  even  assum- 
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ing  that  he  did  so,  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
reading  "  episcopi  ",  and  the  question  thus  becomes  one  of 
what  is  the  true  reading  from  the  MSS.  ?  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  while  the  contraction  "  epi  "  might  be  very  well 
mistaken  for  "  ipsi  ",  it  is  not  likely  that  the  converse 
would  be  the  case,  and  "  tpsi  "  changed  into  "  episcopi  ". 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  Theodore  was  sent  by 
the  Pope  to  England  to  stamp  out  Celtic  Christianity, 
that  an  African  abbot,  Adrian,  was  sent  with  him  to  see 
that  nothing  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  introduced.  If 
the  story  of  Theodore  waiting  at  Eome  for  his  hair  to 
grow,  (his  head,  after  the  eastern  custom,  being  entirely 
shaved^),  that  he  might  wear  the  Latin  tonsure,  is  true, 
it  will  be  seen  with  what  infinite  care  he  was  made  to 
conform  to  each  detail  of  the  Latin  ritual,  and  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  try  to  stamp  out  such 
a  Celtic  heresy  as  monastic  bishops,  and  still  more,  try 
to  justify  his  conduct  by  an  appeal  to  the  Councils  of  the 
Church.  Whether  they  were  applicable  or  not,  did  not 
matter,  if  they  could  be  adapted  for  the  occasion  it  was 
all  that  was  required.  Another  version  of  the  canon  is 
given  by  Montalembert,  who,  of  course,  adopts  the 
reading  "ipsi ".'  He  says  the  canons  were  marked  by  the 
Benedictine  spirit,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops 
in  the  Council  were  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  the  one 
forbidding  monks  to  pass  from  one  monastery  to  another 
without  the  permission  of  the  abbot,  was  an  affirmation 
of  the  vow  of  stability,  which,  though  often  neglected, 
was  not  the  less  an  essential  distinction  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict  from  the  great  monastic  communities  of  the 
East  or  of  Celtic  countries.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  Theodore  was  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  everything 
to  do  with  the  Celt ;  that  it  was  he  who  brought  about 

'  Montalemheit,  Moines  d'Ooeident,vf,  210.  '  Ibid.,  iv,  227, 
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the  re-consecration  of  Chad,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  law/  "Qui  ordinati  sunt  Scottorum  aut 
Brittonum  episcopi  qui  in  pascha  Tel  tonsura  catholicse 
non  sunt  adunati  ecclesise,  iterum  a  catholico  episcopo 
manus  impositione  confirmentur."  With  such  an  op- 
ponent aU  the  probabilities  are  in  farour  of  Theodore 
trying  to  stamp  out  the  Celtic  monastic  bishops.  On  his 
visit  to  Holy  Island  he  must  have  met  with  this,  to  him, 
abomination,  and  when  trying  to  frame  rules  for  his 
Church,  the  probabihties  are,  he  would  attempt  to  deal 
with  this,  which  was  not  merely  a  peculiarity,  but  a  vital 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

Even  if  the  matter  rested  on  the  passage  of  Bede,  it 
would  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  no  trace  of  the  Celtic 
system  was  found  in  the  Celtic  Church  of  Wales,  that 
it  is  only  one  piece,  a  very  important  piece  it  is  true,  of 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  existence  of  monastic 
bishops  in  that  Church.  Other  matters  have  also  to 
be  considered : — (1)  The  first  is  the  remarkable  absence 
of  the  early  history  of  any  of  the  four  Welsh  dioceses. 
From  the  time  of  their  alleged  foundation,  until  the  time 
of  the  JSTorman  conquest,  the  history  of  these  sees  is 
practically  a  blank.  There  is,  in  the  case  of  St. 
David's,  a  string  of  names  of  alleged  bishops,  but  as 
the  historians  of  that  see  truly  say,^  "We  are  presented 
with  a  list  of  bishops,  but  we  have  nothing  beyond  their 
names,  neither  is  their  existence  proved  by  any  con- 
temporary authority."  Except  the  names  we  hear  nothiag, 
and,  admitting  that  the  names  represent  bishops,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  they  .prove  nothing  as  to  what  the 
bishops  were,  whether  monastic  or  diocesan ;  they  might 
just  as  well  be  the  one  as  the  other.  This  difficulty  is 
usually   met  by  saying  that,  as  to   Llandaff,  there  is  a 

^  Ancient  Lams  and,  Institutes  of  EngloMi,  ii,  64. 
^  Jones  and  Freemam,  257. 
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history  which  will  be  found  in  the  Booh  of  Llandaff;  that 
the  other  three  sees  were  so  repeatedly  plundered 
and  rayaged  hy  the  Danes  and  by  the  Irish,  that  the 
absence  of  records  is  thus  accounted  for — they  perished 
in  the  sack  of  the  monasteries.  The  difficulty  in  accepting 
this  explanation  is,  that  it  assumes  something  to  have 
been  destroyed  of  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  proof 
that  it  ever  existed.  To  assume  that  all  the  records  are 
destroyed,  and  on  this  to  assert  the  existence  of  an  institu- 
tion and  say  that  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  of  anything 
else,  is  hardly  a  fit  way  of  dealing  with  an  important  ques- 
tion. The  fair  way  to  state  the  matter  is  to  say  that  there 
are  no  early  records  of  the  three  Welsh  Sees  to  give  direct 
evidence  either  way,  for  or  against  monastic  or  diocesan 
episcopacy,  and  that  therefore  the  evidence  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  The  case  of  Llandaff  is  diiferent.  There  has 
come  down  to  us  what  purports  to  be  an  abstract  of  a 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  this 
see,  which,  it  is  said,  extends  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
to  about  1130.  This  collection  is  known  as  the  Liher 
Landavensis,  or  the  Book  of  Teilo.  In  considering  its  im- 
portance as  an  historical  document,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  1133,  it 
became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  litigation  between  the 
Norman  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Urban,  and  theJ^orman  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  Bernard,  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
dioceses,  for  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  to  prove  his  title  to 
those  parts  of  St.  David's,  which  he  claimed  as  belonging 
to  his  diocese,  the  churches  that  bore  the  name  of  Teilo, 
and  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Teilo  churches. 
To  do  this  the  Liher  Landavensis  was  drawn  up,  and  it 
purports  to  set  out  the  various  grants  from  the  different 
Welsh  princes,  giving  to  the  Llandaff  house  the  various 
lands  and  places   that  it  then  claimed.     It  is  therefore 
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nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Llandaff  statement  of  their 
title  to  the  lands  and  places  they  claimed  to  be  theirs. 
It  has  probably  been  added  to  at  different  times,  for  in 
addition  to  the  title  to  the  lands,  a  good  deal  of  extraneous 
matter,  such  as  the  lives  of  the  founder  of  the  see  and  of 
the  first  bishops  is  added.  The  book,  therefore,  contains 
the  title  of  the  LlandafE  church  to  its  lands,  and  certain 
biographical  notices.  The  former  may  be  genuine  and  of 
historical  value,  the  latter  can  only  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  then  current  traditions  at  the  time  of  compilation. 
As  to  the  legal  part,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
documents  may  be  genuine,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
a  large  number  of  them  are  not.  The  monks  had  to  prove 
their  case,  and  they  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  their 
order  if  they  lost  their  case  by  allowing  any  breaks  in 
their  chain  of  documents  to  appear.  Haddan  and  Stubbs 
say  of  it,^  "  That  real  materials  existed  for  the  compilation 
of  the  book  is  rendered  probable  by  the  existence  of  the 
memorandum,  of  probably  the  ninth  century,  on  the 
margin  of  the  Book  of  8t.  Chad,  now  at  Lichfield,  but 
once  the  property  of  LlandafP.  .  .  .  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  book  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  all  the 
earlier  charters  contained  in  it  were  not  contemporary 
with  their  professed  dates,  but  were  drawn  up  at  a  much 
later  period^  probably  not  long  before  the  compilation  of 
the  volume  itself,  and  are  simply  statements,  founded  upon 
varying  amounts  of  information  and  cast  into  the  form 
of  charters,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  or 
that  church  or  land  was  possessed  or  claimed  by  the  see 
of  LlandafE  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  time  of  an 
angry  and  protracted  contest  between  that  see  and  those 
of  St.  David's  and  Hereford  for  a  large  portion  of  their 
churches  and  lands."     It  is  therefore  an  account  drawn 

'  i,  147  n. 
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up  by  Latin  monks  for  a  special  purpose,  and  while  mucli 
that  it  contains  may  be  genuine,  m.uch  that  it  contains 
is  certainly  not.  It  is,  therefore,  no  exception  to  the 
rule  already  stated,  that  there  is  no  real  history  of  the 
Welsh  dioceses  from  their  alleged  foundation  to  the  date 
of  the  Norman  conquest.  In  the  Liber  Landavensis  there 
are,  as  would  be  expected,  frequent  allusions  to  the  bishop, 
but  such  allusions  are,  certainly  in  the  earlier  part,  quite 
as  applicable  to  the  monastic  as  to  diocesan  bishops,  and 
many  of  them,  while  quite  consistent  with  monastic 
episcopacy^  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  diocesan.  All 
that  is  now  alleged  is,  that  the  history  of  the  Welsh 
sees  before  the  conquest  affords  no  evidence  in  support 
of  diocesan  episcopacy,  beyond  the  natural  inference  a 
Latin  chronicler  would  draw,  that  there  being  bishops 
there  must  be  dioceses  for  them.  Such  inferences  as 
there  are  apply  rather  to  monastic  than  to  diocesan  episco- 
pacy. 

(2.)  The  legendary  lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  them,  are  mainly  the  productions 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  They  do  not 
contain  very  m.uch  information  on  the  matter.  Here  and 
there  allusions  to  bishops  are  m.et  with,  and  some  of 
such  allusions  might  be  relied  on  in  support  of  monastic 
bishops,  others  in  support  of  diocesan  bishops ;  but  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  dealing  with  these 
lives  that  they  are,  at  best,  the  revisions  of  Latin  monks, 
written  for  Latin  monks,  to  advance  the  ideas  and  beliefs 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  the 
last  place  where  we  should  look  for  evidence  in  support 
of  a  Celtic  system  as  opposed  to  a  Latin. 

(3.)  Another  great  source  of  information  on  Welsh 
ecclesiastical  history  is  the  Welsh  laws.  Here  wiU  be 
found   various    passages    relating    to    bishops,    passages 
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which  may  be  cited  in  support  of  ^  either  of  the  two 
systems — or  what  may  with  more  accuracy  be  said,  that 
the  later  laws  point  clearly  to  diocesan  episcopacy,  but 
in  the  earlier  laws  the  provisions  would  apply  in  most 
cases  to  either;  but  in  some  few  instances,  such  as  the 
number  of  bishops  present  at  the  assembly  at  Whitland, 
when  the  laws  were  compiled,  obviously  referring  to 
something  other  than  diocesan  episcopacy.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  here  that  the  "Welsh  laws  contain 
nothing  against  monastic  bishops,  and  some  things  in 
favour  of  them.  That  if  the  Welsh  laws  stood  alone,, 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  would  be  that  the 
original  state  of  things  in  Wales  was  monastic  bishops; 
but,  as  time  went  on,  the  powers  of  the  abbot  declined, 
the  powers  of  the  bishop  increased,  until  at  last  these 
two  were  on  an  equal  footing,  and  ultimately  the  bishop 
superseded  the  abbot,  first,  as  head  of  the  monastery, 
then,  as  ruling  over  the  possessions  of  the  monastery, 
then,  as  ruling  over  a  district,  and  lastly,  as  presiding 
over  a  diocese.  It  may  be  impossible  to  say  how  long 
monastic  episcopacy  lasted,  but  if  the  evidence  is  care- 
fully examined,  it  leads  to  the  belief  that  Wales  was  no 
exception  to  the  other  places  where  the  Celtic  Church 
prevailed,  and  that  this  very  marked  feature  of  her 
organization  was  equally  found  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in 
Irela.nd,  Scotland,  and  on  the  continent. 

The  real  point  in  dispute  between  Latin  and  Celtic 
episcopacy  is  narrowed  down  to  what  was  the  position  the 
early  Welsh  bishops  occupied,  for  even  Haddan  and 
Stubbs  ^  admit  that  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity 
in  Wales  the  bishops  were  not  diocesan,  but  presided 
over  monastic  or  educational  institutions,  as,  for  instance, 
Paulinus  at  Whitland,  whom  Eicemarch  calls  a  bishop. 

1  i,  142. 
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So  that  really  the  existence  of  non-diocesan  bishops  being 
admitted,  the  sole  .point  is,  what  position  did  the  Welsh 
bishops  hold  in  the  monastery — ^were  they  under  the  rule 
of  the  abbot,  or  were  they  supreme,  combining  the 
functions  of  abbot  and  bishop  ?  Here,  again,  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  direct  evidence.  A  passage  iu  the  life 
of  David  would  seem  to  show  that  the  abbot  was  supreme. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that  David,  assuming  that  he  was 
abbot  of  the  Menevian  monastery,  removed  it  from  its  old 
site  to  the  new  one  he  selected.  It  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  Life  that  there  was  a  bishop  connected  with 
the  old  monastery.'  When  that  was  absorbed  into  the 
new  monastery,  of  which  David  was  the  head,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  bishop  was  under  David's  authority ; 
so  that  here  we  find  the  abbot  of  the  monastery, 
not  a  bishop  himself,  but  having  a  bishop  a  member  of 
the  monastery,  which  is  precisely  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
custom.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  more  than  give  rise  to 
an  inference,  but  as  it  is  admitted  that  such  was  the 
Irish  case,  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so  in  a  monastery  as 
closely  connected  with  Ireland  as  that  of  Menevia,  and 
from  which,  to  a  great  extent,  Irish  monasticism  came. 

If  we  turn  to  Ireland  we  find  monastic  bishops  in  full 
force.  There,  the  bishops  were  regular  monastic  oficials, 
under  the  orders  of  the  head  of  the  monastery,  and  that, 
whether  the  head  was  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  layman,  a  man 
or  a  woman.  The  strongest  instance  is  that  of  Kildare, 
the  monastery  of  which  the  "  JBlessed  Bridget "  was  the 
head.  After  founding  the  monastery,  on  reflection,  she 
considered  she  should  not  be  without  a  bishop ;  so  she 
fixed  on  a  holy  man,  Condlaed,  who  lived  near,  and  agreed 
with  him  to  act  as  bishop,  or,  as  it  is  said,  "  to  govern  the 

^   Caniiro-E'rU.  Saints,  121. 
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church  with  her".^  The  bishop  was  quite  under  Bridget's 
control.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Eome,  and  asked  her 
permission;  she  refused,  but  still  he  would  go,  and  she 
then  prayed  that,  as  a  punishment  for  his  disobedience, 
he  might  meet  with  a  sudden  death  by  the  road.  When 
he  got  as  far  as  County  Wicklow,  he  was  devoured  by 
wild  dogs.^  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  case  than 
that  of  a  bishop  under  the  orders  of  an  abbess.  The 
bishop's  position  in  the  monastery  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  highest  rank.  Bishops  are  found 
holding  with  the  office  of  bishop '  that  of  scribe,  and  in 
the  Irish  canons  it  is  said  that  when  a  bishop  is  super- 
seded for  misconduct,  his  place  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
lector  of  the  house.  As  the  lector  was  not  one  of  the 
great  officials,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  neither  was 
the   bishop. 

The  most  curious  account  of  the  position  of  the 
bishop  is  given  in  the  Irish  laws,  in  stating  the 
penalties  that  a  bishop  who  misconducts  himself,  "  a 
stumbling  bishop,"  incurs.  "  There  are ","  says  the 
tract,  "four  dignitaries  of  a  territory  that  may  be 
degraded,  a  false  judging  king,  a  stumbling  bishop,  a 
fraudulent  poet,  an  unworthy  chieftain  who  does  not 
fulfil  his  duties ;  dire  fine  is  not  due  to  these."  Two 
of  the  MSS.  add,  "  For  a  king  is  bound  to  observe  truth, 
a  bishop  is  bound  to  observe  purity,  every  poet  is  bound 
to  reject  lies  from  his  composition,  a  chief  is  bound  to 
observe  uprightness."  The  gloss  goes  on  to  define  in  very 
plain  language  an  adulterous  bishop,  his  "wickedness  lowers 

•  In  the  Martyrology  of  Gorman,  Condlaed  is  spoken  of  as  bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Bridget's  craftsman  (Jiesidhe  eerd  Brigde).  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society's  Publications,  vol.  ix,  p.  89. 

2  Martyrology  of  (Engus,  3rd  May. 
'  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  ii,  44. 

*  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Rolls  ed.,  i,  55. 
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the  man,  he  falls  into  evil."  Therefore,  as  he  fails  to 
fulfil  his  duty,  he  is  not  entitled  to  honor  fine,  he  has  not 
full  honor  fine  in  consequence  of  a  duty  he  does  not 
perform.  So  far,  all  is  clear;  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
only  offence  mentioned  against  a  bishop  is  unchastity. 
The  gloss  goes  on  to  define  the  diminution  of  the  honor 
fine  that  is  dependent  on  whether  the  person  possesses 
both  worthiness  (rank)  and  property  with  which  he 
does  good ;  if  he  has  both,  he  has  full  honor  fine ;  if 
worthiness  without  property,  and  does  good,  half 
honor  fine  of  his  grade  ;  if  worthiness  without  property, 
and  does  no  good,  only  one  screpall ;  if  property  without 
worthiness,  and  good  is  done,  half  honor  fine ;  if  worthiness 
without  property  one  screpall,  as  "property  does  not  increase 
honor  fine  unless  good  is  done  with  it."  This  valuation  of 
a  man  according  to  his  rank  and  property,  with  the 
addition  whether  he  does  or  does  not  do  good  with  it,  is 
peculiar;  we  are  not  told  with  whom  the  determination 
rested,  if  the  man  did  or  did  not  do  good.  The  gloss 
goes  on  to  state  a  series  of  acts,  chiefly  crimes  of  violence 
and  theft,  that  in  every  instance  deprived  a  man  of  half 
his  honor  fine,  until  the  act  was  done  a  third  time,  when 
full  honor  fine  was  taken  away.  "Except  among  the 
grades  of  the  church,  if  they  commit  it,  it  takes  away 
their  full  honor  fine  from  them  at  once,  until  they  pay 
eric  fine,  do  penance,  and  move  from  their  grade,  and 
they  must  be  similarly  punished  if  they  have  committed 
adultery."'  It  follows  that  the  stumbling  bishop,  as  above 
defined,  at  once  lost  his  honor  fine  and  his  grade,  that  is, 
he  at  once  became  a  man  of  no  account,  of  no  value,  of  no 
rank.  A  layman  could  commit  these  offences  up  to  three 
times  with  only  a  partial  loss  of  rank  ;  a  person  in  orders 
suffered  a  total  loss  of  rank  in  the  first  instance.  But  the 
gloss,  after  repeating  that  on  the  first  offence  ecclesi- 
^  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  Rolls  ed.,  i,  p.  57. 
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astics  lost  all,  goes  on,  "  Adultery  deprives  ecclesiastical 
orders  of  full  honor  fine  at  once  until  tLey  pay  eric  fine, 
and  do  penance,  and  they  all  return  to  their  prior  dignities, 
except  the  hishop  who  does  not  return,  but  heoomes  a 
hermit." '  There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  no  doubt  that 
the  ecclesiastic  who  committed  these  offences,  and  lost  his 
position,  could  for  his  first  offence  regain  his  position 
by  fine  and  penance,  unless  he  was  a  bishop.  The  bishop's 
position  was  peculiar ;  it  is  doubtful  if,  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  could  come  back  to  the  grade  of  bishop,  but 
he  could  attain  a  higher  rant  in  the  church;  he  might 
become  a  miracle  worker  {thaumaturgist) ,  either  as  a 
hermit  or  as  a  pilgrim.  It  is  difB.cult  at  first  to  see  why 
a  m.an  could  attain  to  a  higher  rank  than  his  old  one, 
and  yet  be  debarred  from  regaining  his  old  rank.  A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  married  and  unmarried 
bishop.  The  gloss  says,  "  It  is  the  virgin  (unmarried) 
bishop  only  who  does  not  recover  his  grade  or  his  per- 
fection again.  The  bishop  of  one  wife  does  return  when 
he  performs  penance  within  three  days.  ...  If 
wounding  or  theft,  lying  or  adultery,  be  committed  by 
a  bishop  or  by  a  priest  to  whom  marriage  (adultery)  is 
not  allowed,  they  shall  not  resume  the  same  dignities,  even 
if  they  do  penance  and  pay  eric  fine,  or,  as  some  say,  it  is 
the  virgin  bishop  only  that  does  not  resume  it,  the  bishop 
of  one  wife  resumes  it  if  he  does  penance  in  three  days, 
and  if  they  move  from  their  dignity,  they  should 
attain  to  a  higher  one ;  and  this  is  the  change,  the  lector 
shall  be  installed  in  the  bishopric,  and  the  bishop  shall 
become  a  hermit  or  pilgrim,  and  if  the  bishop,  while  in 
either  of  these  conditions,  commit  trespasses  they  shall 
never  have  honor  price,  even  although  they  should  do 
penance,  and  pay  eric  fine."  ^  Therefore  the  reason  why 
the  bishop  does  not  regain  his  former  place  in  the  monas- 
1  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Holls  ed.,i, -p.    7. 
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tery  seems  to  be,  that^  if  he  falls,  lie  has  no  longer  any 
honor  fine  payable  to  the  monastery.  The  house  did  not 
care  to  have  an  official  who  was  valueless  to  it,  in  case  he 
was  injured  or  killed.  He  might  be  restored  to  his  rank 
as  bishop  by  penance  and  by  penalties,  but  he  did  not 
regain  his  money  value ;  he  was  therefore  useless  to  the 
monastery.  He  could  exercise  his  duties  elsewhere  as  a 
hermit  or  as  a  pilgrim,  but  as  a  monastic  bishop  he  was 
worthless.  His  place  was  given  to  the  next  monastic 
official,  the  lector,  who  had  a  money  value.  The  bishop, 
having  lost  his  money  value,  also  lost  his  place  in  the 
monastery,  otherwise  he  was  much  as  before.  These 
passages,  with  the  canons,  fix  clearly  the  place  of  the 
monastic  bishop  in  a  Celtic  monastery.  He  was  the 
official  next  in  rank  above  the  lector. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Saints,  according  to  the 
different  times,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,^  gives  a 
picture  of  what  early  Celtic  Christianity  was,  and  of  its 
form,  in  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was  bishops,  a 
form  which  lasted  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from 
the  coming  of  Patrick  to  a.d.  643.  Not  the  least  striking 
part  is  the  fact  that  there  were  said  to  be  three  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops — a  number  so  enormous,  if  looked  at  from 
the  Latin  point  of  view,  as  to  be  absolutely  incredible. 
While  its  exact  accuracy  is  questionable,  it  may  yet  be 
taken  to  show  the  enormous  number  of  bishops  in  the 
early  Celtic  Church,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  two 
other  authorities.  In  the  Tripartite  Life  of  Patrick,^  the 
number  of  bishops  he  is  said  to  have  made  is  put  at  three 
hundred  and  seventy,  priests  three  thousand,  and  folk  of 
every  grade  in  the  Church  besides.  In  the  Litany  oj 
QSngus  the  Guldee,  it  is  said  that  Patrick  ordained  seven 
times  fifty  holy  cleric  bishops  and  three  hundred  priests. 
1  Ante,  p.  155.  ^  Rolls  ed.,  i,  p.  261. 
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It  is  curious  that  all  these  accounts  of  the  early  Irish 
Church  make  the  number  of  bishops  so  large,  and  so 
nearly  the  sam.e.  That  the  figures  are  unreliable  is 
certain,  if  from  nothing  else,  that  in  the  Litany  of 
CEngus  the  number  of  bishops  exceeds  the  num.ber  of 
priests.  But,  while  not  accepting  the  exact  number,  it 
is  clear  that  the  number  of  bishops  in  early  times  in  the 
Celtic  Church  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  country  from  a  diocesan  point  of  view. 
Probably  the  numbers  are  greatly  exaggerated.  But 
assuming  that  the  majority  of  the  churches  were  monas- 
teries, it  will  then  not  be  so  startling  to  find  this  large 
number  of  bishops,  and  the  truth  of  St.  Bernard's  taunt, 
that  every  church  had  its  bishop,  will  appear.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  in  the  glimpse  we  get  of  the  Celtic  Church 
in  Wales,  the  same  disparity  of  numbers  of  bishops  is 
found.  In  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Llanddewibrefi, 
given  in  the  Life  of  8t.  David,  the  number  of  bishops 
is  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  eighteen,'  a 
number  as  disproportionate  for  Wales  as  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy  was  for  Ireland,  if  diocesan  episcopacy  is 
looked  at ;  but  which,  if  monastic  episcopacy  is  admitted, 
is,  although  exaggerated,  not  outrageously  impossible. 
When  the  Celtic  bishops  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  conference  with  Augustine,  the  numbers  are  brought 
down  to  seven,  and  given  dioceses.  As  all  but  two  of 
the  bishops  are  confined  to  South  Wales,  it  shows  this 
account  is  not  reliable ;  for  even  five  bishops  for  South 
Wales  is  out  of  all  proportion.  In  the  laws  of  Hywel  Da, 
the  number  of  croziers— bishops,  abbots,  and  priests — at 
Whitland  is  said  to  have  been  180 ;  the  number  of  bishops 
is  not  separately  given.  It  is  clear  that  in  all  accounts 
of  either  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland,  or  Wales,  the 
number  of  bishops  is  far  too  large  to  be  consistent  with  any 
1  Camhro-Brit.  Saints,  p.  106. 
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idea  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  or  to  te  capaUe  of  any  other 
explanation  than  that  of  monastic  episcopacy.      The  most 
reasonable  explanation  is^  that  most  of  the  early  churches, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  were  monastic,  if  not  actually 
monasteries;  that    each   monastery  had  a  bishop  as  part 
of  its  establishment.     This  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
normal  state  of  things  according  to  Celtic  ideas,  and  from 
a  passage  in  the  Martyrology    of  CEngus,^  it    seems   that 
some   of  the  Irish  monasteries  were  not  content  with  a 
single  bishop.     An  account  is  there  given  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Mochta,  a  disciple  of  Patrick,  who  settled  himself 
at  Louth ;  in  his  monastery,  or  family,  there  were  a  number 
of  bishops.     "  No  poverty,"  it  says,  "  had  Mochta  in  the 
burgh   of   Louth.      Three  hundred   priests,    one  hundred 
bishops  there  were  with  him."    Here,  again,  it  is  probable, 
■figures  are  exaggerated  to  enhance  Mochta's  reputation, 
but  after  making  every  deduction,  the  passage  shows  the 
enormous  number  of  bishops  that  existed.     It  also  brings 
out  another  point,  that  there  was  some  proportion  between 
the  number   of   bishops    and  '  the  number  of  priests,   or, 
rather,    the   number  of   inmates  of   the  monastery,  and, 
possibly,    the    number    of    dependent    churches.       That 
each   monastery,    that    is,    each   monastery    of   sufficient 
position  and  importance,  possessed  a  bishop,  or,  possibly, 
more   than  one,    among  its    inmates,   seems    fairly  clear. 
It  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Golumha,  who, 
it  is  said^  went  in  690  from  his  monastery  of  lona,  to  a 
synod  at  Drumcheatt,  in  the  County  Derry,  attended  by 
twenty   bishops,    forty   priests,    fifty  deacons,  and   thirty 
students.^      Even    assiuning    the    numbers    grossly     ex- 
aggerated, it  shows  that  Columba  had,  as  ofiicials  of  the 

^   See  the  passage  cited  by  Todd,  St.  Patricli,  p.  30,  where  the  lines  left 
out  in  the  Donegal  Ma/rtyrology  and  the  Four  Masters  are  given. 
^  Reeves'  Antiquities  of  Doivn  and  Connor,  p.  132. 
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monastery  of  lona  and  its  subordinate  houses^  a  number 
of  bishops  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  idea  of  dioceses. 
The  only  Welsh  case  where  a  number  of  bishops  is 
mentioned,  is  the  one  of  Llanddewibreii,  but  that  does 
not  come  anywhere  near  the  Irish  numbers ;  yet  still  these 
instances  show  that  in  all  the  Celtic  countries  the  mon- 
astic family  included  among  its  members  a  certain  number 
of  bishops. 

The  fact  of  the  number  of  bishops  in  the  Irish  monas- 
teries brings  out  another  very  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Celtic  Church,  namely^  the  groups  of  bishops,  usually 
seven,  that  are  found  residing  together  in  certain  places. 
The  Martyrology  of  Donegal  mentions  six  groups  of  seven 
bishops.  The  Liidny  of  QHngus  the  Guldee,  however, 
mentions  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-one  of .  such 
groups.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  these  groups  were ; 
it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  groups  were  usually 
related,  brothers  or  cousins ;  no  satisfactory  account  of 
them  has  as  yet  been  given.  Allusion  to  the  mystical 
number  seven,  or  to  the  Apocalypse,  does  not  give  any  real 
help  ;  all  that  can  be  said  iSj  that  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  Celtic  Church.  Dr.  Todd  supposes  they 
were  intended  to  be  the  centres  of  devotion  to  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  and  also  located  at  places  where  the  offices 
of  the  Church  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  pomp  and 
solemnity,  kept  up  day  and  night  without  intermission. 
This  explanation  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  would  seem 
more  probable  that,  as  there  were  groups  of  churches,  and 
that  each  church  had  its  officials,  including  bishops,  so  the 
group  of  seven  churches  would  have  seven  bishops.  This, 
however,  does  not  really  help,  it  only  suggests  the  question 
in  another  form :  Why  were  there  seven  churches  ?  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  at  present  we  do  not  know  enough 
of  Celtic  Church  organization  to  give,  a  satisfactory  answer. 
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The  matter  is  not  without  its  importance  as  an 
explanation  of  one  of  the  controverted  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  Welsh  Celtic  Churchy  one  that  has  attracted 
more  notice,  and  has  had  more  unsatisfactory  explana- 
tions given  to  it  than  any  other — the  list  'of  bishop's 
houses,  first  given  in  the  Dimetian  Gode.^  It  states  that 
there  are  seven  bishop's  houses  in  Dyfed,  and  then  foUovf 
the  names  of  seven  places  that  are  obviously  monastic 
houses  of  some  kind.  If,  as  is  usually  said  to  be  the  case, 
they  are  a  group  of  seven  houses  in  the  west  corner  of 
Pembrokeshire,  it  is  no  unreasonable  explanation  that 
they  are  an  instance  of  one  of  the  groups  of  seven  bishops 
that  occur  in  Ireland ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
admitted  to  be  further  apart,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  a 
list  of  the  monasteries  to  which  bishops  were  attached. 
The  usual  explanations  of  these  houses  are  curious.  Jones 
and  Freeman  state,^  "  The  episcopal  houses,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  exact  nature,  were  conventual  establish- 
ments of  some  kind  or  other,  standing  in  a  direct  relation 
of  subordination  to  the  bishops."  Bevan  says,''  "The 
earliest  area  of  the  diocese  as  a  diocesan  see  was  the 
principality  of  Dyfed,  the  present  Pembrokeshire,  with 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Carmarthenshire.  In  corroboration 
of  the  view  as  to  the  extent,  we  may  cite  the  notice  of  the 
seven  bishop's  houses,  as  given  in  the  Laws  of  Hywel 
Da,  which  all  fall  within  the  area  above  given."  It  is 
obvious  that  the  above  explanations  are  really  no  explana- 
tions at  aU ;  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  account  for  the 
seven  bishop's  houses.  That  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Irish  groups  of  bishops  seems  far  more  likely,  and  gives 
some  explanation  of  the  number  of  houses.  Newell  says^"* 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  signification  of  this  section, 

^  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  i,  556.      ^  History  of  St.  David's,  p.  265. 

^  Diocesan  History,  p.  30.  '  History  of  the  Welsh  Church,  p.  60. 
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which  is  not  quite  clear,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
heads  of  the  bishop's  houses  were  ahbots,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  originally,  at  least,  they  were  abbot 
bishops."  Two  other  instances  in  Wales  can  be 
mentioned.  The  authority  of  the  lolo  M88.  is  not  of  a 
high  order,  but  it  states  that  at  Llantwit  Vawr  "lUtyd 
founded  seven  churches,  appointed  seven  companies  for 
each  church,  and  seven  halls  or  colleges  in  each  company, 
and  seven  saints  in  each  hall  or  college."  ^  If  any  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  on  this  legend,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  it  points  to  the  group  of  seven  like  that  met  with 
in  the  Irish  Celtic  Church.  Another  instance  is  found 
in  Bede's  account  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  speaking  of  divisions 
into  seven,"  "In  septem  portiones  esset  cum  prsepositis 
sibi  rectoribus  monasterium  divisum  nulla  harum  portio 
minus  quam  trecentos  homines  haberet."  Who  the 
governor  over  each  portion  was  is  not  clear,  but  it  would 
seem  that  here  again  the  same  idea  prevailed  as  in  the 
Irish  Celtic  Church  of  the  number  seven  and  the  groups 
of  seven  establishments. 

Some  writers,  while  unable  to  explain  all  the  difficulties 
as  to  Welsh  bishops  from  a  Latin  source,  and  who  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  monastic  bishops  in  the  Celtic 
sense  prevailed  in  Wales,  try  to  account  for  the  admitted 
difficulties  in  two  ways — (1)  by  saying  the  number  of  bishops 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  each  bishop  having  a  number  of 
suffragans  {chorepiscopi) .  This  view,  which  is  ingenious, 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  suffragans  imply,  if  not  a 
diocese,  a  territorial  jurisdiction;  that  suffragan  bishops 
are  almost  always  bishops  of  some  city.  :But  the 
difficulty  is,  that  dioceses  did  not  exist,  and  that  there 
were  no  cities  in  Wales  to  have  bishops.  This  is 
another  instance  of  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  explain 
1  lolo  MSB.,  p.  555.  =  Hist.  Eocl.,  ii,  2. 
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Celtic  peculiarities  by  reference  to  the  Latin  Church 
customs  and  usages.  The  other  idea  is,  that  the  bishops 
were  non-diocesan  bishops,  neither  monastic  nor  diocesan, 
but  simply  bishops.  That  is,  in  effect,  giving  to  Wales 
a  peculiar  class  of  bishops  of  her  own.  The  Latin  Church 
recognized  diocesan  bishops,  the  Celtic  monastic,  but 
neither  of  them  recognized  an  order  of  bishops  "in 
gross",  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  who  were  neither  diocesan 
nor  monastic. 

The  question  as  to  what  were  the  precise  duties  of  the 
Celtic  bishop  in  the  monastery,  is  also  one  on  which  there 
is  not  much  light.  In  religious  matters  they  were  entitled 
to  a  certain  deference,  as  appears  from  a  story  told  by 
Adamnan,  of  a  stranger  [proselytus) ,  Cronan,  coming  to 
lona,^  who  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
bishop.  Columba  invited  him  to  assist  on  Sunday  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  as  if  he  had  been  a  priest. 
It  seems  to  have  been  usual  at  lona  for  two  priests  to  act 
as  celebrants.  On  going  up  to  the  altar,  Columba  suddenly 
ascertained  that  the  stranger  was  a  bishop,  and,  addressing 
him  as  brother — -not  father— told  him  that  he  should 
celebrate  alone  with  the  episcopal  rite,  now  it  was  known 
he  was  a  bishop.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  Celtic  custom 
for  the  bishop  to  celebrate  alone,  unless  another  bishop 
was  present,  while  in  the  Latin  Church  the  rule  is, 
that  when  a  bishop  celebrates,  the  priests  who  are  present 
unite  with  the  bishop  in  the  consecration  and  manual 
acts.  This  shows  that  Columba,  supreme  as  he  was  in 
his  own  ,  monastery,  in  any  ecclesiastical  function  gave 
place  to  the  bishop.  Here  he  is  made  to  ask  the  bishop 
why  he  concealed  his  rank,  so  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
respect  (veneratio)  due  to  him.  From  another  passage 
in  the  Life  of  Golumha,  it  appears  that  the  bishop  cele- 
*   Vit.  Columb(B,  i,  c.  44, 
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brated  alone.  When  Columba  was  a  young  man  with 
¥iiinian,  of  Moville,  there  was  not  sufficient  wine  for 
the  euoharist,  the  bishop  was  alone  celebrating,  and 
Columba  turned  water  into  wine  to  supply  the  want.^ 
Another  story,  told  by  Adamnan,^  shows  that  the  bishops 
had  but  a  limited  discretion  in  exercising  their  spiritual 
functions.  An  Irish  presbyter,  Findchan,  founded  a 
monastery;  he  brought  with  him  a  man,  Aidus  Niger, 
who  was  certainly  a  fit  subject  for  conversion,  as  he  is 
described  as  an  habitual  murderer.  After  doing  his 
penance,  Findchan  sent  for  a  bishop  to  have  Aidus 
ordained  priest.  The  bishop  objected,  but  said  if  he  did 
it  Findchan  must  assist,  and  place  his  hand  on  Aidus' 
head.  This  was  done,  and  Aidus  became  transformed 
into  a  priest.  Columba  was  furious  when  he  heard  this, 
and  declared  that  Findchan's  right  hand,  which,  contrary 
to  right  and  the  law  ecclesiastical,  he  had  placed  on 
Aldus'  head,  should  rot  ofE,  and  that  Aidus  should 
return  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  murder  himself.  Here, 
obviously,  the  monastic  bishop  was  desirous  of  refusing 
ordination,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  disobey  his  monastic 
superior ;  all  he  required  was  that  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  he  acted  under  orders.  Columba,  although  punishing 
the  abbot  and  the  priest,  did  nothing  to  the  bishop,  who, 
it  would  seem,  was  only  acting  in  accordance  with  his 
duty  in  obeying  his  abbot.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  to 
follow  that  the  monastic  bishops,  in  the  actual  performance 
of  their  episcopal  duties  were  supreme,  but  if  ordered 
by  the  abbots  to  perform  them,  they  had  to  obey. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  episcopal  functions  of  the 
Celtic  bishop  were  limited  to  those  that  may  be  called 
personal,  such  as  ordination  and  the  like.  He  possessed 
no  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy ;  that  right,  as  the 

^   Vit.  Cohimhcd,  ii,  o.  1.  "  Hid.,  i,  c.  36. 
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clergy  were  members  of  the  monastery,  belonged  to  the 
abbot,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  up  discipline.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  monastic  f  aniily,  not  only  of  the  mother 
house,  but  also  of  the  daughter  houses,  and  he  exercised 
the  jurisdiction  over  these  houses  and  their  possessions. 
Such  a  jurisdiction  was  abbatical,  not  episcopal.  Little 
therefore  remained  for  the  bishop  to  do  but  to  confer  orders. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  bishop 
is  found  uniting  other  oifices  with  his  episcopal  duties. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  bishops 
were  married.  This  is  clear  from.  m.any  statements,  one 
especially,  that  when  Patrick  wanted  a  bishop  for  the 
men  of  Leinster,  one  of  the  qualifications  sought  for  was, 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  one  wife.^  The  Irish  laws 
draw  the  distinction  between  the  married  bishop,  the 
virgin  bishop,  and  the  bishop  of  one  wife.  The  honor  fine 
of  the  virgin  bishop  was  greater  than  that  of  the  bishop 
of  one  wife."  The  practice  of  bishops  marrying  was 
recognized  in  Wales  until  a  much  later  date.  It  will  be 
remeiabered  that  Bishop  Sulien  was  married,  and  his  sons 
almost  claimed  a  right  of  succession  to  the  see  of  St.  David's. 
But  the  most  striking  example  is  to  be  found  in  an  entry 
in  the  Black  Book  of  St.  David's,  an  Extent  of  the  property 
of  the  see  in  the  time  of  Edward  II,  1326.  Speaking  of 
certain  lands  in  Letterstone,  the  following  entry  occurs ; 
"  Item  dicunt  quod  quidam  episcopus  Menevensis  nomine 
David  quondam  dedit  vii  oarucas  terras  in  piano  et  in 
bosco  cum  quadam  filia  sua  prout  a  senioribus  et  fide  dignis 
audierunt  et  vocatur  terra  ilia  Drym.  Et  fuerat  quondam 
ilia  terra  de  dominico  domini  episcopi."  ^ 

The  history  of  episcopacy  in  the  Celtic  Church  starts 

1  Tripartite  Life,  Rolls  ed.,  i,  189. 

'  A  ncient  Lams  of  Ireland,  i,  57  :  Iv,  365. 

'  British  Museum.,  AM.  MSS.,  3i,135,  p.  2i. 
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from  the  time  when  the  bishop  was  merely  the  monastic 
official,  as  in  the  case  of  Mndchan's  monastery,  bound 
to  obey  his  abbot,  and  traces  the  development  of  the 
bishop  into  a  prelate  with  a  territorial  jurisdiction — a 
peer  of  the  realm,  with  the  same  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  as  the  civil  ruler  had  in  temporal.  Unfortunately 
the  details  of  this  transformation  are  not  so  full  or 
complete  as  could  be  wished.  The  first  step,  from  the 
subordinate  official  to  the  abbacy,  had  probably  been 
brought  about  in  the  period  between  the  time  of  Patrick 
and  the  date  of  the  earliest  Welsh  records.  It  is  admitted, 
even  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  that  in  the  earliest  records 
we  get  of  the  Welsh  Church,  we  find  bishops,  not  diocesan, 
presiding  over  monastic  or  educational  institutions,"^  who 
are  perhaps  faintly  traceable  about  the  sixth  century ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  an  honorary  episcopate  was  not  unfamiliar 
to  Welshmen  of  the  eleventh  century.^  This  would  mark 
the  second  stage,  the  abbatical  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  abbot,  who  was  also  bishop,  first  over  the  monastery, 
its  daughter  houses,  and  its  possessions,  and  then  gradually 
extending  until  it  coincided  with  the  civil  limits  of 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  monastery  and  its  possessions 
were  situate,  thus  gradually  approximating  the  idea  of  a 
diocese ;  the  last  step  being  the  extinction  of  the  Welsh 
bishops  and  the  formal  appointment  of  Normans,  who  settled 
the  limits  of  the  Welsh  sees  and  turned  the  remains  of  the 
Celtic  monastic  episcopacy  into  the  Latin  diocesan,  which 
has  continued  since.  In  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
the  dates  of  the  changes  difPer,  but  the  main  features  of 
the  process  seem  the  same  in  each. 

Prom  the  Senchus  Mor  the  position  of  the  abbot  as  the 
head  of  the  monastic  property  is  clear.  One  of  the  five 
contracts  which  were  dissolved,  even  if  they  were  perfected, 

1  i,  142.  "  Hid.,  i,  143. 
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was  the  contract  of  a  mont  without  his  ahbot,'  that  is, 
the  gloss  explains,  the  contract  of  a  monk  as  a  lay 
tenant  of  ecclesiastical  lands  without  his  abhot  being 
present,  provided  the  abbot  impugns  the  contract. 
Speaking  of  services  each  person  was  bound  to  render,  it 
is  said  that  each  man  owes  service  to  his  own  tribe  chief, 
to  his  prince,  and  his  abbot.^  These  entries  show  that 
at  the  time  of  this  part  of  the  Senchus  Mor  the  abbot,  not 
the  bishop,  was  the  head  of  the  monastery,  the  chief  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tribe.  That  the  bishop  was  rising  in  im- 
portance is  seen  from  the  fact  that  his  value  was  going  up. 
The  dire  fine  for  a  king  and  a  bishop  became  equal. ^ 
This  is  explained  by  the  gloss  that  the  honor  fine  of  the 
king  of  the  territories  and  the  bishop  of  the  church 
of  a  king  of  territories  is  equal ;  *  thus  making  it,  not  so 
much  a  question  of  the  bishop  personally,  but  because 
he  was  the  bishop  of  the  king's  church.  In  the  common 
caldron,  which  was  kept  always  ready  in  the  Irish  chief- 
tain's house,  the  joints  in  it  were  apportioned  according 
to  rank.  His  own  proper  kind  of  food  was  taken  out  of 
it  for  each  person,  the  haunch  for  the  king,  bishop,  and 
literary  doctor."  The  king's  property  could  not  be  directly 
distrained  upon,  neither  could  a  chief,  priest's,''  a  term 
that  would  apply  equally  to  bishop  or  abbot,  and  which 
was  at  last  applied  to  the  bishop. 

In  the  "Crith  Grabhlach",'  one  of  the  later  tracts  in 
the  Senchus  Mor,  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
bishop  is  clearly  brought  out,  and  he  was,  at  the  time 
that  tract  was  compiled,  of  an  equal,  if  not  superior  rank 
to  the  king.  It  speaks  of  the  retinue  of  a  bishop  when 
he  travels  for  the  good  of  Church  and  territory,  and  asks 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Eolls  ed.,  i,  51,  53.  °  Hid.,  iii,  23. 

"  JHd.,  i,  41.         *  lUd.,  i,  43.         «  Ibid.,  i,  49.         »  Ibid.,  ii,  121. 

'  Ibid,,  iv,  339. 
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"■  Which  is  higher,  a  king  or  a  hishop  ?  The  bishop  is 
higher,  because  the  king  stands  up  to  salute  him  by  reason 
of  religion.  A  bishop,  however,  raises  his  knee  to  a  king."  ^ 
"  What  is  the  highest  dignity  on  earth  ?  ^  The  dignity  of 
the  Church.  What  is  the  highest  dignity  which  is  in  the 
Church?  The  dignity  of  a  bishop.  .  .  .  And  in 
Erin  what  is  the  highest  dire  fine  there  ?  The  dire  fine 
of  a  virgin  bishop,  with  his  full  attributes,  such  as  he  is 
entitled  to."  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  tracts  in  the 
Senchus  Mor  cover  the  period  of  time  from  when  the  bishop 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  abbot,  until  he  became  the  great 
ecclesiastical  personage.  It  was  not  until  Ireland  had 
passed  from  the  Celtic  to  the  Latin  Church  that  the  last 
passage  was  written.  For  there  occurs  in  the  sequel  to 
the  "Crith  Gabhlach "  this  statement:'  "The  highest 
bishop  of  these  is  the  bishop  of  Peter's  church,  because  it 
is  under  his  subjection  the  chiefs  of  Rome  are,  and  they 
are  not  under  the  subjection  of  any  one  who  has  not 
virginity,  or  repentance,  or  lawful  espousal,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  seven  cumhals  are  payable  for  every  degree  of  the 
seven  orders  that  are  upon  him,  if  there  be  eric  fine  for 
him  at  all ;  if  not  eric  fine  there  is  to  be  the  death  of  the 
person  for  the  crime.  Where  is  this  to  be  found  P  It  is 
in  the  tract  which  Augustine  wrote  upon  the  degrees  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  dire  fine,  and  of  their  non-feedings 
and  the  particular  law  of  the  church  of  Peter,  and  the 
emperor  of  the  whole  world."  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
how  complete  was  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  the  Senchus 
Mor  begins  with  the  account  of  Patrick's  trying  to  make 
death  the  punishment  for  murder,  and  failing  miserably. 
It  ends  by  laying  down  as  law  that  death  is  the  penalty, 
not  for  murder,  but  for  assaulting  a  bishop. 

Prom,  the  Welsh  laws  very  similar  deductions  can  be 

''-  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Rolls  ed.,  iv,  '339.  °  Ihid.,  363. 
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made.  They  begin  at  a  later  date  than  the  Irish,  and  the 
abbot,  instead  of  being  supreme,  is  found  to  be  at  least 
in  an  equal,  if  not  superior  position  to  the  bishop  ;  but,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  bishop,  as  in  Ireland,  supplants  the 
abbot. 

That  the  church  in  Wales  was  monastic,  not  episcopal, 
is  shown  from  the  account  of  the  two  conferences  that  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  heads  of  the  Welsh 
Church  and  Augustine.  The  traditional  list  of  those 
present  at  the  first  conference,  about  601,  is  contained  in 
the  lolo  M88.,^  but  it  is  quite  apocryphal.  Bede  ^  merely 
says  Augustine  summoned  to  a  conference  "  episcopos 
sive  doctores  maximse  et  proximse  Britonum  provincise  " ; 
the  words  are  remarkable,  as  they  seem  to  imply  it 
was  not  merely  bishops,  or  even  bishops  at  all,  who 
were  summoned,  but  the  heads  of  the  British  Church. 
The  list  gives  seven  bishops :  1,  Hereford ;  2,  LlandafE ; 
3,  Padarn ;  4,  Bangor ;  5,  St.  Asaph ;  6,  Wig ;  7, 
Morganwg ;  but  it  is  obviously  the  guess  of  some  Welsh 
antiquary  of  a  much  later  date.  That  a  Bishop's  see 
existed  at  Hereford  in  601  is  opposed  to  all  historical 
evidence — the  Saxon  see  of  Hereford  having  been  carved 
out  of  Mercia,  and  not  out  of  Wales.  At  this  time  the 
so-called  bishop  of  Llandaff  was  Dubricius,  who  died  612  ^ ; 
but  although  we  have  tolerably  copious  lives  of  Dubricius 
and  of  his  successor,  Teilo,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
so-called  conference.  At  this  time  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
was  a  bishop  of  Padarn,  as  Cynog  the  bishop  had  become 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  Bangor  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Deniol,  who  died  in  684,'  but  no  record  of 
any  bishop  at  this  time  exists,  and  it  is  probable  the 
bishop  of  Bangor  is  confounded  with  the  abbot  of  Bangor 

1   14.3,  548.  =  £!ci!l.  Hist.,  ii,  2. 

'  Annales  Oamhrio!  and  Liber  Landavensis,  p.  81,  old  ed. 

*  Annates  Caiubricd. 
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Iscoed.  The  existence  of  St.  Asaph  as  a  bishopric  at 
this  date  is  most  doubtful.  It  is  true  the  alleged  founder, 
St.  Kentegern,  was  alive;  he  died  612;'  but  his  connection 
with  it,  and  placing  Asa  there  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
are  monastic  legends  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  also 
most  doubtful  if  any  such  see  as  Wig  ever  existed,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  Morganwg.  The  omission  of 
St.  David's  is  a  very  noteworthy  point,  and  goes  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  document,  although  Haddan  and 
Stubbs  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  of  David's  death  in  601. 
But  there  is  another  objection  to  it.  Bede  says  distinctly 
that  the  assembly  was  of  the  bishops  of  the  nearest 
provinces,  "  proximse  provincise",  and  that  they  requested  it 
to  be  adjourned  in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  more 
of  their  number,  "  Unde  postulabant  ut  secundo  synodus 
pluribus  advenientibus  fieret"  ; '  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  seven  bishops  attended,  and  many  learned  men, 
and  especially  the  abbot  of  Bangor  {Bancornabwrg) ,  Dinoth. 
From  this  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  first  assembly 
consisted  of  the  persons  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  conference  ("proximse  provincise"),  that  is.  South 
Wales ;  that  the  assembly  was  adjourned  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  others,  and  then  only  the  North  Wales 
people  came ;  that,  therefore,  the  names  of  North  Wales 
dignitaries  at  the  first  conference  is  an  invention  of  a 
later  date,  and  that  if  at  the  second,  the  greater  assembly, 
there  were  only  seven  bishops ;  therefore,  it  is  not  likely 
there  were  so  many  at  the  first,  and  so  the  list  of  the 
seven  at  the  first  is  really  what  its  compiler  supposed 
ought  to  have  been  there,  not  what  were  there^,  assuming 
the  meeting  was  held.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
only  name  that  Bede  gives,  and  which  can  be  identified,  is 
that,  not  of  a  bishop^  but  of  an  abbot,  and  he  represents 

^  Armales  CamiAnce.  ^  Hist.  Heel.,  ii,  2. 
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that  abbot  as  taking  the  lead  at  the  conference,  and  as 
being  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Celtic  Church.  If  the 
yiew  put  forward,  that  the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales  was 
monastic,  and  ruled  by  abbots  not  by  bishops,  is  right, 
this  is  what  would  be  expected  to  have  happened.  It  is 
certainly  diiScult  to  account  on  any  other  ground  for  the 
supremacy  that  is  here  given  to  Dinoth,  and  that,  in 
the  alleged  presence  of  his  own  diocesan  (the  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph),  if  he  had  one.  Bede,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
customs  of  the  Celtic  Church,  gives  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  conferences,  and  states  exactly  what  would  have 
been  expected  to  have  happened.  Bede  and  the  Welsh 
mediaeval  antiquaries,  who  invented  the  list  of  bishops 
present,  and  the  answer  of  Dinoth,  only  make  the  whole 
matter  quite  unintelligible.  If,  however,  we  reject  the 
mediaeval  gloss,  the  account  Bede  gives  is  very  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales,  as 
Augustine  found  it,  was  ruled  by  abbots,  not  by  bishops. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  subject  of  Celtic 
bishops  as  to  which  there  is  greater  difference  of  opinion 
than  as  to  what  were  the  sees  of  the  early  bishops. 
Those  writers,  and  they  are  nearly  all  the  writers  on  the 
history  of  the  early  British  Church,  that  hold  that  there 
could  not  have  been  a  bishop  without  a  see,  are  placed  in 
great  difficulty  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  localities 
for  the  dioceses  of  the  different  bishoprics.  The  next 
great  difG.culty  is  the  bishopric,  or,  as  some  writers  term 
it,  the  archbishopric  of  Caerleon  on  Usk.  This  is  based 
on  an  adaptation  of  a  passage  in  the  Codex  Gorbiensis  as 
to  the  names  of  the  bishops  present  at  the  council  of 
Aries  in  314.  Included  in  the  names  of  the  bishops  there, 
among  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  are  the  names  of  three  British 
bishops,  Eborius  of  York,  Eestitutus  of  London,  and 
Adelfius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  episcopus  de  civitate 
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colonia  Londinensium ".  Writers  who  have  thought  a 
Welsh  Mshop  necessary  for  the  sake  of  completeness  have 
said,  and  it  has  become  an  accepted  fact,  that  Londinen- 
sium means  Legionensium,  which  they  translate  Caerleon 
on  TJsk.  This  statement  depends  on  three  assumptions, 
(1)  that  Londinensium  is  wrong,  (2)  that  it  means 
Legionensium,  (3)  that  Legionensium  means  Caerleon. 
Tor  none  of  these  allegations  is  there  even  a  tittle  of 
evidence.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Londinensium  is  right ; 
there  is  no  authority  for  saying  that  Londinensium 
means  Legionensium,  nor  that  Legionensium  means 
Caerleon.  The  passage  of  Bede ' — -speaking  of  Chester, 
calls  it,  "  Civitas  Legionum  quem  a  gente  Anglorum 
Legacestir  a  Britonibus  autem  rectius  Carlegion  appella- 
tur," — may  be  cited  to  show  that  Legionensium  might 
just  as  well  mean  Chester  as  Caerleon,  and  some  modern 
writers  make  out  that  Legionensium  means  Colchester,  or 
Lincoln.^  The  other  authority  for  the  existence  of  the  see 
is  the  alleged  answer  of  Dinoth,  that  asserts  that  the 
Welsh  were  under  the  rule  of  the  bishop  of  Caerleon.  It 
is  usually  admitted  the  so-called  answer  is  a  mediseval 
forgery.  Haddan  and  Stubbs  treat  the  signatures  of  the 
bishops  at  the  council  of  Aries  as  conclusively  proving 
diocesan  episcopacy  in  the  British  Church.^  But,  as  one 
of  the  alleged  dioceses  is  admitted  by  them  to  be  con- 
jectural, it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  evidence  is  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  nature,  and  very  slight  to  prove  so 
much. 

The  alleged  Welsh  sees  were  eight  in  number,  and  are 
said  to  have  corresponded  to  the  different  Welsh  princi- 

1  Hist.  Mod.,  ii,  2. 

2  See  the  artiole  of  Mr.  Haverfield  in  the  English  tlistoriccd  Review  for 
July,  189B,  where  he  shows  that  the  description  cannot  be  applied  to 
Caerleon,  and  probably  applies  to  Lincoln. 

3  Baddan  and  Stubhs,  i,  142. 
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palities.       (1.)  Bangor  for  Venedotia,  the  principality  of 
Grwyneddj  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deiniol,   who 
died  in  684.     But  the  evidence  of  this   see  is  most  un- 
trustworthy ;     the    Annates   Gamhrice  simply    say,    '"'  cxl^ 
Annus  dispositio,  Danielis  Bancorum,"  which  might  just 
as  well  refer  to  Bangor  Iscoed  and  its  abbot,  as  it  does  not 
mention  even  that  Daniel  was  a  bishop.     Eicemarch's  Life 
of  David,  an  eleventh  century  production,  it  is  said,  confirms 
the  view  that  Daniel  was  a  bishop,  but  the  only  mention  of 
Daniel  in  it  is  a  passage  where,  at  the  sjrnod  of  Llanddewi- 
brefi,  it  was  agreed  to  send  for  David,  and  on  his  refusing 
to  come,  after  three  sets  of  messengers  had  proved  un- 
successful,    "Tandem     sanctissimi     viri     ac     fidelissimi 
mittunt.    fratres    Deniol    et   Dubriticus".^      This    is    all.. 
There  is    nothing   to  show  who  Deniol  was — nothing  to 
show  he  was  a  bishop ;  even  admitting  that  the  legendary 
account   of   the    Llanddewibrefi    synod   is   the   true    one, 
which  is  doubtful,  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  more 
than  the  name  Daniel  to  prove  that  St.  Deiniol  founded 
the  see   of    Bangor,  and   died  in   684.     The   only  other 
authority  is  the  Liber  Llandavensis.     This  compilation  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  proving  the  right  of  the  bishop  of 
LlandafE  to    Carmarthenshire,  east  of  the   Towy,  did  all 
its  compilers  could  do  to  glorify  the  LlandafE  bishops.     In 
two   passages   it   alludes   to  Daniel.     The  first  is  in  the 
account  of  Elgar,^  a  holy  hermit  who  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  Isle  of  Bardsey,  where  he  lived  seven  years.     One  day 
Caradog  came  to  see  him,  and  asked  Elgar  to  relate  to 
him  the  particulars  of  his  life.     Elgar  agreed,  and  stated 
that  holy  spirits,  day  and  night,  ministered  to  him,  and 
that,  although  separated  from  him,  yet  when  he  met  them, 
he  knew  them  from  his  frequent  interviews ;  they  were, 
"  Dubricius    Archiprsesulem    Britannise,    Danielem    Ban- 

1  Ccwil.-Bnt.  Saints,  137.  '  P.  4,  old  ed. 
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gorensis  ecclesise  episcopum  dextralis  sanctumque  Paternun 
et  multos  alios  quorum  corpora  hac  insula  sepulta  sunt".^ 
As  it  is  admitted  that  Dutrioius  was  never  archbishop  of 
Western  Britain^  it  is  difficult  to  attach  much  weight  to 
the  allegation  that  Daniel  was  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  if  any  weight  can  be 
placed,  for  historical  purposes,  on  the  alleged  description 
of  the  visions  of  a  hermit,  and  the  discourses  of  the  spirits 
that  appeared  to  him.  If  any  weight  is  to  be  given  to  it, 
the  fact  that  Daniel  is  called  bishop,  not  of  the  diocese, 
but  of  "  Bangorensis  ecclesise"  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  would 
be  a  perfectly  good  translation  to  give  of  the ,  religious 
house  of  Bangor.  Eees  says,^  that  Daniel  assisted  his 
father  in  founding  Bangor  Iscoed  and  afterwards  founded 
a  monastery  of  his  own,  Bangor  Vawr,  of  which  he  was 
abbot ;  subsequently,  Maelgwyn  Grwynedd  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  bishop's  see,  of  which  Deiniol  was  the  first 
bishop.  We  are  not,  however,  told  how  a  Welsh  chief 
obtained  power  to  make  bishoprics,  or  on  what  authority 
this  assertion  is  made.  The  other  passage  in  the  Liber 
Llandavensis  occurs  in  the  life  of  Dubricius ;  ^  observing 
the  great  number  of  persons  who  came  to  him,  he  divided 
the  churches  among  his  disciples ;  some  he  sent  to  churches 
which  had  been  given  him,  for  others  he  founded  churches, 
and  having  constituted  dioceses  [parochiw)  he  consecrated 
bishops,  "per  dextralem  Britanniam  .  .  .  Danielemin 
episcopum  in  Bancorensi  civitate  et  plures  alios  abbates  et 
presbyteros  cum  inferioribus  ordinibus  Ildutum  abbatem 
apud  podum  vocatum  ab  eodem  Llanildut."  How  Dubricius, 
even  if  his  archiepis copal  rights  are  admitted,  had  power 
to  constitute  dioceses  in  North  Wales ;  why  Daniel  is  the 
only  bishop  whose  name  is  given;  why  the  others  were 
all  abbots,  it  is  hard  to  see.     All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 

1  Lioer  Lcmdavensis,  p.  5.     '  Welsh  Saints,  258.    ^  Liber  Landavemis,  68. 
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the  passage  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  existence 
of  a  territorial  see  of  Bangor,  still  less  that  it  was  occupied 
by  Daniel  as  its  first  bishop.  It  may  well  be  that  such 
a  legend  existed,  but  legends  are  not  proofs.  The 
existence  of  a  diocese  of  Bangor  before  the  arrival  of 
Augustine,  and  the  fact  that  Daniel  was  first  bishop,  are 
not  proved  by  anything  approaching  to  evidence,  and  the 
presumption  is  all  the  other  way. 

(2.)  The  next  Welsh  bishopric  is  Llanelwy,  or  St.. 
Asaph,  the  bishopric  for  the  province  of  Powys.  Here 
the  evidence  of  a  territorial  bishopric  is,  if  possible, 
weaker  than  in  the  case  of  Bangor.  The  only  authority 
for  it  being  a  twelfth  century  Life  of  St.  Kentegern,  who, 
it  is  said,  on  his  return  to  Scotland  left  St.  Asa  there. 
The  Annales  Gambrice  say  Kentegern  died  612,  but  beyond 
this  statement  five  hundred  years  after  that  year,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  see  till  the  mention 
of  a  bishop  in  the  laws  of  Hwyel  Da.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
said  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  North  Wales  diocese 
before  the  conquest,  and  what  little  evidence  of  episcopacy 
there   is,    refers   to    monastic,    not   to    diocesan   bishops. 

South  Wales  is  said  to  have  been  divided  into  five 
sees,  or,  with  the  apocryphal  Caerleon,  into  six. 

(3.)  St.  David's  (Menevia),  although  not  the  first  in 
time,  is  the  most  important.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
for  the  principality  of  Dyfed  [Demetia).  It  is  alleged 
that  St.  David  was  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of 
Menevia.  But  it  would  appear  from  Eicemarch's  Life 
that  this  was  not  so.  Speaking  of  David's  baptism,  he 
says,^  "Deinde  cum  baptizaretur  ad  Belue  Meneviensium 
episcopo  in  ipso  loco,"  thus  showing  that  a  bishop  existed 
at  Menevia  before  St.  David.  It  would  also  seem  that 
there  was  a  monastery  there  before  David's,  for  we  are 

^  Gamb.-Srit.  Saints,  121. 
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told  in  the  same  life^  that  David,  on  his  return  from  his 
educational  tour,  found  his  relation,  Bishop  Guislianus, 
residing  at  a  monastic  establishment  at  Henfynw.  One 
day,  David  said  an  angel  had  revealed  to  him  that  from 
that  monastery  barely  one  in  a  hundred  would  go  to 
heaven,  but  there  was  a  place  near  from  which  few  would 
go  to  hell,  for  every  one  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  faith 
would  obtain  mercy.  They  accordingly  moved  to  the 
place  where  David  built  his  monastery,  Glyn  Eosant.  If 
it  is  correct  that  there  was  a  monastic  establishment  with 
a  bishop  existing  at  Menevia  before  the  time  of  David, 
and  what  he  did  was  to  found  a  larger  monastery  of  which 
he  was  abbot,  the  difficulty  that  some  writers  have  felt- 
why  did  David  go  to  Menevia  to  found  a  bishopric? 
vanishes.  He  went  to  found  a  monastery,  and  the  site 
selected  was  just  such  an  one  as  a  Celtic  founder  would 
take.  Those  who  speak  of  David  as  a  bishop  must 
remember  that  the  only  account  of  his  consecration  is  that 
given  in  the  same  Life,  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  his 
consecration  there  as  archbishop  by  the  patriarch,  are 
probably  fiction.  There  is  no  evidence  that  David  was 
ever  consecrated  a  bishop.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
monastery  of  Menevia,  and  as  such,  a  far  greater  man. 
Having  already  a  bishop,  Gruishanus,  at  his  monas- 
tery, it  is  very  unlikely  he  would  be  made  a  bishop  as 
well.  The  monastic  character  of  Menevia  continued 
until  the  ninth  century.  Asser,  the  great  Menevian 
monk,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  says  of  the  Pagans : '"'  "  Qui 
seepe  deprsedabatur  illud  monasterium  et  parochiam  sancti 
Degui  aliquando  expulsione  illorum  antistitum  qui  in  eo 
praeessent  sicut  et  N ovls  archiepiscopum,  propinquum  meum 
et  me  expulit  aliquando  sub  ipsis."     It  will  be  said  that 

^   Cami.-JBrit.  Saints,  p.  12i. 

'  De  Alfredi  rehus  gestiSj  ed.  Camden,  p;  15. 
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parochia  here  means  diocese,  but  it  is  not  clear  if  it  means 
more  than  the  district  of  the  monastery.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Menevian  establishment  was,  until  a  later  date, 
one  of  Celtic  type,  with  a  bishop  as  one  of  its  officials. 
There  are  no  documents  relating  to  the  see  before  Rhydd- 
march's  -Life  of  St.  David,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
reason  is  not  that  they  were  aU  destroyed  by  Danes  and 
pirates,  but  that  they  never  existed.  That  the  monastery 
of  St.  David's  was  plundered  again  and  again  is  clear; 
but  that  the  see  was  plundered  is  very  doubtful,  there 
being  no  see  to  plunder. 

(4.)  The  existence  of  the  next  see,  Llanbadam,  near 
Aberystwth,  is  very  hazy.  Eees  makes  out  a  case  for  it, 
based  on  the  dedication  of  churches ;  but  the  evidence 
is  most  unsatisfactory,  even  if  it  can  be  called  evidence, 
the  alleged  fact  that  Cynog  was,  on  David's  death, 
translated  to  Menevia,  and  a  passage  in  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion  being  all  the  evidence  for  its  existence.  That 
there  was  a  monastic  establishment  there  is  pretty  clear, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  one  of  its  members  was  a  bishop ; 
but  that  he  was  a  bishop  ruling  over  a  definite  or  an 
indefinite  area  has  no  evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  also 
curious  to  notice  that  after  the  conquest,  the  head  of 
Llanbadarn  is  called,  not  bishop,  but  archpriest.  The 
entry  in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  under  the  year  1136, is: 
"In  that  year  (1136)  Jevan,  archpriest  [archoffeirat) 
of  Llanbadarn,  died."  ^  An  abbot  might  be  called  arch- 
priest, but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  term  was  ever  applied 
to  a  bishop. 

(5.)  For  the  next  see,  Llanafan  Vaur,  there  is  even,  if 
possible,  less  evidence  than  for  Llanbadarn.  On  a 
stone  at  the  church  there  is  an  inscription,  "  Hic  Jacbt 
SANCTtrs  AvANvs  Episcoptjs."  This  does  not  go  for 
much;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  an 
1  Rolls  ed.,  p.  160. 
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inscription  of  about  the  fourteenth  century/  it  goes  for  less. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  (1)  when  he  was  bishop,  or  (2) 
where  he  was  bishop.  Eees  tries  to  make  out  the  existence 
of  the  diocese  from  the  dedication  of  churches,  and 
signally  fails  to  do  so. 

(6.)  For  the  next  see,  Llandaff,  said  to  have  been  the 
see  for  the  province  of  G-went,  there  is  no  lack  in  quantity 
of  records.  These  records  were  avowedly  collected  in  the 
twelfth  century,  during  Urban's  episcopate,  as  a  means  of 
justifying  the  course  Urban  took  to  defend  his  rights,  or 
rather  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  his  see.  As  to  their 
trustworthiness,  there  may  be  very  considerable  doubts. 
The  charters  define  far  too  well  and  too  clearly  the 
possessions  of  the  see,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  not  forgeries,  made  to  prove  the 
Llandaff  claim  to  the  Teilo  churches.  That  there  was  a 
monastic  establishment  at  Llandaff  is  clear — that  the 
bishop  was  connected  with  it,  either  as  abbot  or  otherwise, 
is  also  clear.  The  doubt  is,  if  it  had  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  places  which  were  afterwards  said  to  be  in  the 
diocese,  whether  its  rights  were  not  those  of  owner,  not  of 
a  bishop  of  a  diocese,  exercising  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Nothing  further  need  be  said  here,  except  that  the 
records  of  its  possessions  do  not  themselves  show  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  over  the  country  where  the  possessions 
were  situated.  The  records,^  "are  nothing  better  or 
worse  than  an  uncritical  compilation  by  interested  and 
unhistorical  compilers,  who  had  no  scruple,  if  a  title  deed 
was  wanting,  in  composing  one  according  to  their  own 
view  of  the  facts." 

In  the  list  of  bishops  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
conference  with  Augustine,  two  bishops  are  mentioned, 
those  of  Morganwg,  as  distinct  from  Llandaff,  and  that 

1  Westwood,  Lapidarium  Wallice,  72.        ^  Saddam  and  Stubhs,  1,  147. 
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of  Wig.  Of  neither  of  them  is  there  any  real  evidence 
that  they  ever  existed;  but  if  Morganwg  is,  as  some 
writers  say,  Margam,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  monastic 
establishment  there,  might  have  had  a  bishop  of  its 
own  as  part  of  that  establishment.  Wig  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  Weeg  on  the  Wye,  in  Herefordshire — ^the  same 
place  as  Henllan,  where  Dubricius'  great  monastery  was 
placed.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  nothing  more  likely  than 
that  there  were  bishops  both  at  Margam  and  Henllan, 
but  that  they  were  part  of  the  monastic  family,  not  as  it  is 
tried  to  be  made  out,  territorial  lords  exercising  a  territorial 
jurisdiction.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  concluded  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Welsh  sees  that 
in  any  way  conflicts  against  the  idea  of  the  early  bishops 
being  monastic  of&cials ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  fact 
serves  to  explain  a  good  deal  of  Welsh  history  that  is 
otherwise  obscure.  When  the  various  entries  relating 
to  the  Welsh  sees  in  different  authors  are  looked  at  and 
compared,  it  wiirbe  seen  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
early  Celtic  monasteries  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  that  the  system  in  the  Irish  monasteries 
also  prevailed  in  the  Welsh ;  that  in  Wales,  as  in  Ireland, 
territorial  bishops  were  unknown;  that  in  Wales,  as  in 
Ireland,  there  were  no  fixed  dioceses,  and  consequently  no 
jurisdiction  by  the  bishop  over  the  clergy  and  laity. 

This  is  clearly  the  case  up  to  the  conference  with 
Augustine  in  601.  After  that  date,  in  some  cases,  notably 
LlandafP,  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a  desire  to  change 
the  character  of  the  Celtic  bishops,  to  make  them 
more  resemble  territorial  bishops,  and  less  monastic 
of&cials  than  had  been  the  case.  Probably  intercourse 
with  England  and  with  the  Saxons  may  have  led  the 
Welsh  bishops  to  try  to  place  themselves  in  the  superior 
position  the   Anglo-Saxon  bishops    held.     In  the    Liber 
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Landavensis,  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  serenth  century, 
the  bishops  of  Llandaff  are  represented  as  acting  in  a  way 
that  would  only  be  consistent  with  bishops  having 
territorial  authority.  They  are  represented  as  excom- 
municating the  Welsh  princes.  Oudoceus  is  said  to  have 
held  a  synod,  called  his  three  abbots,  Cyngen,  abbot  of 
Vale  Carvan,  Catgen,  abbot  of  lUtyd,  and  Sulien,  abbot 
of  Docunni  (it  will  be  seen  he  called  no  bishops),  and 
excommunicated  Meuric  on  account  of  murder,  and 
debarred  the  country  from  baptism  and  Christian  com- 
munion. The  king  and  country  remained  for  two  years 
and  more  under  the  ban  of  excommunication.  The  curse 
was  only  taken  off  on  Meurig  giving  four  villages  to  the 
church  of  Llandaff.^  This  document  assumes  two  things  : 
(1)  Oudoceus's  episcopal  authority  over  Meurig's  kingdom 
(Glamorgan),  a  very  doubtful  point ;  and  (2),  his  authority 
over  the  great  abbey,  Llaniltyd,  a  still  more  doubtful  point, 
as  Celtic  bishops  had  no  authority  over  Celtic  monasteries. 
It  is  also  suspicious  that  the  only  record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings should  occur  in  a  compilation  where  the  church 
of  Llandaff  was  seeking  to  prove  its  title  to  certain  lands. 
The  compiler  wanted  to  assert  some  reason  for  the  grant, 
and  the  kings  having  already  done  enough  for  their  own 
souls  and  those  of  their  progenitors,  he  had  to  iind  out 
something  else — hence  the  excommunication  of  Meurig. 
But  Meurig  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  Glamorgan  chiefs 
over  whom  the  bishop  of  Llandaff  exercised  jurisdiction ; 
Morgan,^  another  of  them,  also  committed  murder. 
Another  synod  was  called,  and  he  was  put  to  penance, 
and  had  to  release  the  monasteries  of  Llancarvan,  Llaniltyd, 
and  Docunni,  from  all  royal  services.  Soon  after,  similar 
proceedings  were  taken  against  Gwidnerth.''  A  synod 
was  held,  and  a  three  years'  excommunication  pronounced, 

1  lAher  Lcmdavensis,  139.  ^  Ihid.,  143.  ^  IHd.,  172. 
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and,  as  part  of  Ms  penance,  lie  was  sent  to  Dol  in 
Brittany.  On  his  return,  after  further  penance,  he  made 
a  grant  to  the  church  of  Llandaff,  and  obtained  abso- 
lution from  Berthgwyn.  It  should  he  noted  that  one 
object  of  the  compiler  of  the  Liber  Landavensis  was 
obviously  to  prove  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
see  of  LlandafB  over  the  territory  disputed  with  St. 
David's,  and  he  is  careful  in  each  case  to  state  that  the 
persons  who  attended  the  synods  came  from  the  country 
between  the  mouth  of  Taratyr  on  Wye  and  the  mouth  of 
Towy,  that  is,  the  whole  country  claimed  by  Bishop 
Urban.  This  fact  alone  causes  the  genuineness  of  the 
alleged  proceedings  to  be  doubtful.  Bishop  Grwrwan 
went  through  a  like  process  with  Tewdur,  king  of  Dyfed, 
for  murder,'^  only  here  no  synod  was  called,  whether 
because  it  was  without  the  diocese  or  not,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  excommunication  was  done  by  the  bishop 
ajid  his  clergy  alone,  and  the  pardon  was  granted  on  the 
gift  of  lands  to  the  church  of  Llandaff.  Bishop  Berthgwyn 
also  excommunicated  Clydri^  for  murder;  the  usual 
synod  was  held,  and  the  pardon  granted  on  the  usual 
terms.  Grurwan,  king  of  Archenfield,  was  accused  of  incest 
with  his  stepmother ;  ^  in  this  case  there  was  also  synod, 
pardon,  and  grant  of  lands. 

If  these  transactions  really  took  place,  they  would  go  a 
long  way  to  establish  territorial  episcopacy,  except  that 
the  excommunication  of  a  prince  in  what  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  diocese  of  St.  David's  (Dyfed)  by  the 
bishop  of  Llandaff  is  peculiar.  But,  as  already  pointed 
out,  the  Liber  Landavensis  is  a  twelfth  century  compila- 
tion,* and  the  documents  are  not  contemporary  records. 
Very  little    weight  is,  therefore,  to   be  given   to   them. 

1  Xdber  LcmAavensis,  158.  =  lUd.,  168.  ^  lUd.,  180. 

*  Haddam,  and  Stubis,  i,  147. 
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Not  content  with  these  alleged  excommunications,  the 
Liber  Landavensis  claims  for  the  bishop  a  gradually 
increasing  jurisdiction.'  A  synod  was  held  to  receive 
a  grant  of  Llan  Helicon.  This  synod  consisted  of  the 
clergy  totius  ■parochim ;  here  using  for  the  first  time  a  term 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Lihvr,  meant 
diocese  in  the  modern  sense,  and  defining  its  limits  from 
the  mouths  of  Taratyr  on  Wye  to  Towy.  Bishop  Cerenhir  - 
held  similar  synods  totius  parocMw,  to  excommunicate 
Howel  for  murder  and  Ili  for  murder.  Another  synod 
was  held  by  Bishop  Cyfeiliawg,^  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  of  the  church  of  LlandafE  and  those  of 
Brochwaelj  which  ended  in  Brochwael  granting  the 
disputed  lands  to  the  church  and  the  bishops  of  Llandaff 
for  ever.  Another  synod  by  the  same  bishop,"  of  all  his 
clergy,  even  of  the  minor  orders,  ad  inferiores  gradus,  was 
held  to  judge  of  wrongs  done  by  Brochwael  and  his  family 
to  the  bishop  and  his  family  {fawiiliam,  CivelUauc 
episcopi),  the  expression  is  noteworthy,  when  Brochwael 
was  sentenced  to  give  to  the  bishop  a  plate  {prcetium,)  of 
pure  gold  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  bishop's  face,  and 
make  amends  to  the  bishop's  family."  Brochwael  would- 
not  consent  to  this,  but  compounded  by  granting  to  the 
church  various  lands.  Bishop  Libiau  (927-929)  carried 
the  excommunications  farther  than  any  of  the  others  had 
done.  Tewdur,  king  of  Brecon,"  drove  him  out  of  the 
monastery  of  Llancors,  and  took  away  his  dinner.  Libiau 
thereupon  went  to  Llandaff  with  all  his  family,  held  a 
synod,  and  excommunicated  Tewdur.  A  very  heavy  fine 
was  placed  on  him  by  Libiau  before  he  would  pardon  him. 
As  Tewdur  could  not  pay,  he  got  Lumbert,  bishop  of 
St.   David's,  to   arrange   matters,   and,  as  usual,    things 

^  lAher  Zandm'enns,  196.      »  ^j^^,^  £02.       ^  Hid.,  221.       *  Ibid.,  223. 
*  See  Dimetian  Code,  1,  346.        "  IMer  Landa/oensis,  227. 
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were  settled  on  a  grant  being  made  to  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Lumbert  seems  to 
have  been  called  in  as  a  common  friend,  not  as  having 
any  authority  to  intervene  in  the  dispute^  although  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Lancors  was  in  his  diocese^  not  in 
Llandaff.  In  the  charter  that  Tewdur  gave,  granting  the 
landS;,  as  it  appears  in  the  Liher  Landavensis,  the  witnesses 
are  said  to  be  (1)  Libiau,  and  (2)  Lumbert. 

Other  synods  are  recorded  in  the  Liber  Landavensis, 
down  to  about  1090.  Bishop  Gulfrid  excommunicated 
Llywerth,  son  of  Cadwgan,  king  of  Grlamorgan,  for  wasting 
church  land.^  Bishop  Pater  twice  excommunicated  jfiTowi, 
king  of  Gwent,  first  for  murder  in  a  house  belonging 
to  the  church ;  ^  secondly,  for  murdering  a  deacon 
before  the  altar  of  the  monastic  church  of  St.  Harmon 
and  St.  Febric.''  Bishop  Gulfrid  excommunicated  Lly- 
warch  for  taking  Bicolf  a  prisoner  on  the  abbey  lands." 
Bledri  excommunicated  Edwyn,  king  of  Gwent,  because 
one  of  his  men  wounded  the  bishop."  All  were  pardoned 
on  making  the  usual  gifts  of  land.  Bishop  Joseph  twice 
excommunicated  Meurig,  sonof  Hywel,  king  of  Glamorgan, 
first  for  murdering  Edwyn,  son  of  Guriad,  king  of  Gwent," 
and,  secondly,  for  violating  sanctuary  at  Llandaff,  and 
carrying  off  the  wife  of  one  Seissill.'  Here,  also,  the 
excom.munication  was  taken  off  on  a  grant  of  land  being 
made  to  the  church.  Herwald,  the  last  Celtic  bishop  of 
Llandaff  (1056-1104),  excommunicated  Cadwgan,  son  of 
Meurig,  king  of  Glamorgan,  for  getting  drunk  on 
Christmas  day,  when  on  a  visit  to  Llandaff,  and  killing 
the  bishop's  grandson,  Berthutis.''  The  matter  was 
arranged  by  Meurig  making  a  grant  of  lands  to  Herwald, 
and   all  the   bishops   of  Llandaff.     The  synod  here  was 

1  Liber  Lmidavensis,  212.  =  Ibid.,  208.  '  Ibid.,  209. 

•   *  lUd.,  212.       °  Ibid.,  239,  ,    "  Ibid.,  245.       '  Ibid.,  248.     »  Ibid..  25f). 
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called  "per   omnes   ecclesias   totius   suae  dioceseos",^  the 
first  time  in  which  the  word  is  found  in  the  charters. 

These  excommunications,  although  most  of  them  are 
of  very  doubtful  genuineness,  are  of  considerable  interest, 
as  showing  the  steps  in  the  change  from  the  Celtic  to 
the  Norman  bishop.  Beginning  with  Oudoceus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  bishop  in  the  sixth  centurj,  they 
terminate  with  Herwald  the  last  Celtic  bishop.  The  first 
thing  to  be  noticed  is,  how  the  territorial  claim  became 
formulated.  In  the  first,  the  synod  consisted  of  "Omnes 
clericos  suos  ab  ostio  Taratyr  yn  Grwy  usque  ad  Tywi  cum 
tribis  abbatibus  suis  Concen  abbate  Carbani  rallis,  Catgen 
abbatis  Ilduti,  Sulgen  abbate  Docguinni  ".^  In  the 
second,  "  Mandavit  episcopus  Oudoceus  propter  abbates 
trium  congregationum  suarum  Concen  abbatem  Catoci, 
Sulgen  abbatem  Doeunni,  Congen  abbatem  Ilduti,  cum 
suis  clericis  congregatis  in  unum  in  sancta  sinodo 
omnibus  ab  ostio  Taratyr  yg  Gwy  usque  ad  ostium  Tywi".'' 
Of  the  third  synod  it  is  only  said  to  be,^  "  Congregata 
ab  ostio  Grwy  usque  ad  ostium  Tywi".  These  three  synods 
are  all  those  of  Oudoceus.  Bishop  Grurwan's  synod,  the 
fourth,  was  "Episcopus  Gutuan  cum  clericis  suis".°  So  far 
there  has  been  no  mention  of  any  district  except  in  the  most 
general  terms,  but  the  fifth  synod  is  said  to  have  been,  "Ad 
sacram  sinodum  Landavise  omnes  clericos  totius  parochice  ab 
ostio  Taratyr  super  Gwy  usque  ad  ripam  Tywi"."  Bishop 
Berthgwyn,  who  called  the  sixth,'  held  a  full  synod  at 
Llandaff,  "  Congregata  in  unum  ab  ostio  Taratyr  usque 
ad  ostiam  Tywi  ".  Bishop  Trichan,  who  held  the  seventh, 
is  said,**  "  Congregatp  tribus  abbatibus  et  attestant- 
ibus  in  unum  et  omnibus  clericis  totius  parochise  ab  osteo 
Taratyr    super    ripam    Gwy    usque    ad    ostium    Tywi". 

1  Liber  Landavmsis,  256.  ^  IHd.,  139.  '  IMd.,  144. 

'  Hid.,  172,      °  IHd.,  158.      »  Ibid.,  168.      '  Ibid.,  180.       ■*  Ibid.,  196. 
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Bishop  Cerenhir,  who  held  the  eighth,  called  ^'  a  synod  at 
LlandafP,  "  Congregatis  in  unum  clericis  totius  parochise  ah 
osteo  Taratyr  in  gwi  usque  ad  ostium  Tywi  ".  The  ninth 
was,^  Totum  clerum  totius  parochise  infra  Taratyr  super 
ripam  Gwy  et  ostium  Tywi ".  Bishop  Cyreiliauc,  who 
called  the  tenths'  called  it,  "  Congregates  omnibus  clericis 
et  omnibus  sapientibus  qui  erant  a  Tywi  usque  Guy", 
and  the  eleventh,*  "Omnes  clericos  usque  ad  inferiores 
gradus  per  totam  parochiam  intra  ostium  Taratyr  in  Gwy 
usque  ad  ostium  Tywi ".  Bishop  Libiaw  called  the  twelfth,' 
'^Congregatis  omnibus  clericis  totius  parochise  intra  ostium 
Taratyr  in  Gwy  et  ostium  Tywi  positse".  The  thirteenth 
synod  was  called  by  Bishop.  Gulfrid  to  excommunicate 
Llywarch,  son  of  Cadwgan,  king  of  Glamorgan,  for  wasting , 
church  lands.  He  summoned,  "Clericos  ecclesiastici  ordinis 
de  omni  parochia  infra  ostium  Taratyr  supra  ripam  Gwy  et 
ripam  Tywi  apud  Lannoudochui".^  Bishop  Pater  sum- 
moned the  next,''  the  fourteenth,  "  Clericos  totius  parochise 
inter  Taratyr  et  Tywi,"  to  excommunicate  Ifovis,  king  of 
Gwent  for  violating  sanctuary,  and  the  fifteenth,  also  to 
deal  with  iNoYis,"  for  murdering  a  deacon  before  the  altar. 
Pater  sent  "  ad  monasteria  omnium  provinciarum  totius 
parochise  infra  ostium  Taratyr  ig  Gwy  usque  ad  ripam 
Tuigwi  quarum  obedientiae  subjectse  sunt  ecclesise 
LandaviEB  et  Sanctis,  ejusdem  Dubricii,  Teliaui,  Oudocei 
et  Patri  episcopo  et  omnibus  episcopis  succedentibus 
in  perpetuo  ut  congregarentur  sacerdotes  diaconi  et 
omnes  gradus  ecclesiastici  et  in  unum  convenierunt ". 
The  sixteenth,"  Bishop  Gwgan  excommunicated  Arthmail, 
king  of  Gwent,  for  killing  his  brother  Elised,  and  sent 
"per   totam   parochiam  sibi  subditam  et  obtemperantem 

^  lAher  Landavensis,  203.  =  Hid.,  205.'  "  Jbid.,  221. 

■'  Ibid.,  223.  ■'  Ibid.,  228.  «  Ibid.,  212.  '  Ibid.,  208. 

8  Ibid.,  209.  »  Ibid.,  216.  i°  Ibid.,  233. 
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ecclesise  suae  LI andavise  propter  elericos  omnesde  majoribus 
gradus  usque  ad  inferiores  gradus ".  Bishop  Bledri  held 
the  seventeenth,  to  exconununicate  Edwin,  king  of  Grwent, 
for  wounding  one  of  the  bishop's  servants,  and  summoned  ^ 
"  per  omnes  ecclesias  totius  parochise  infra  ostium  Taratyr 
super  ripam  Gwy  et  ostium  Tywi  positse  et  adunatis 
omnibus  clericis  sacri  ordinis  ".  The  last,  the  eighteenth, 
was  held  by  Herewald,  to  excommunicate  Catgun,  son  of 
Meurig,  for  tilling  the  bishop's  grandson.  The  synod 
was  summoned '  "  per  omnes  ecclesias  totius  subs  dioceseos 
obtemperantes  sibi  intra  ostium  Taratyr  super  ripam  Gwy 
et  ripam  Tywi  ".  From  these  entries  as  to  the  different 
synods  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  some  four  hundred 
years,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  territorial  idea  rose  up; 
first,  it  was  to  summon  the  clergy  between  two  fixed 
points,  then  all  the  clergy  of  the  parocMce,  lastly,  all  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese. 

The  history  of  the  present  Welsh  sees  furnishes  no 
evidence  against  the  existence  of  monastic  bishops  who 
gradually  became  diocesan.  Latin  writers,  who  are  ready 
enough  to  admit  that  the  abbot  and  the  bishop  were  at 
one  time  the  same  personage,  that  the  abbot  could  become 
a  bishop,  are  unable  to  go  a  step  further  and  admit  that 
the  bishop  was  ever  a  subordinate  member  of  the  monas- 
tery. Even  the  fact  that  this  was  so  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  on  the  continent,  does  not  enable  them  to  get  over 
the  idea  that  a  bishop  must  be  head  of  the  ecclesiastics 
in  a  defined  area.  As  has  been  shown,  that  was  not  the 
Celtic  idea,  and  when  dealing  with  the  Celtic  Church  it 
is  as  well  to  try  and  explain  matters  on  Celtic  principles. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Welsh  Church,  after  the 
coming  of  Augustine,  is  the  account  of  how  the  bishop 

1  Mber  Zandmensis,  239.  ^  Hid.,  256. 
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grew  in  importance,  from  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
monastery,  until  he  became  the  head  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  them  and  it.  The 
LlandafE  records  bring  this  out  very  clearly,  and,  whether 
genuine  or  not,  they  are  the  best  account  we  have  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  abbot  and  the  appreciation  of  the  bishop. 
In  this  part  of  the  case,  what  evidence  there  is,  goes  to 
show  that  the  episcopal  system  in  Wales  was  like  that  in 
Ireland  —  bishops  belonging  to  monasteries,  and  under 
the  orders  of  the  abbot.  Then  came  the  evolutionary 
process  whereby  the  bishop  gradually  became  the  equal, 
and  afterwards  the  superior  of  the  abbot.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  piece  of  ecclesiastical  history,  showing  how 
local  Ideas  and  surroundings  modify  even  the  beliefs  and 
opinions  of  men  in  ecclesiastical  afPairs,  how  the 
bishop  became  first,  abbot,  then,  having  the  control 
of  the  monastery  and  the  possessions  of  the  monastery, 
added  to  it  that  of  the  surrounding  districts ;  and  when  he 
obtained  this  became  a  '^'lord  bishop",  exercising  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  a  defined  area. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
THE     CL.EEGT. 


It  is  not  an  uninteresting  fact,  that  among  the  details 
that  hare  come  down  to  us  of  the  Celtic  Churchy  the  most 
scanty  are  those  relating  to  the  clergy.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  information  as  to  saints,  monasteries,  and 
bishops,  but  as  to  "the  inferior  clergy,  the  priests  and 
the  deacons  " — the  men  who  had  to  carry  on  the  daily 
work  of  the  church,  who  were  not  born  to  the  position 
of  saints,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  "  the  trivial  round, 
the  daily  task  "  of  the  ordinary  clergyman,  our  informa- 
tion is  most  meagre.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  on  two  grounds,  first,  the  monastic  character  of  the 
Celtic  clergy ;  they  were  mostly  monks,  or,  if  not  actually 
monks,  at  least  connected  with  monasteries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  rules  of  the  monasteries  as  to  monks 
were  the  rules  which  regulated  the  clergy.  So  the 
history  of  their  lives  and  doings  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
merged  in  the  history  of  the  particular  monastery  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  forms  one  of  the  great  points  of 
divergence  between  the  Latin  and  Celtic  organizations. 
The  Celtic  monks  were  mostly  in  orders ;  the  Latin  monks 
were  to  a  considerable,  if  not  a  great  extent,  bodies,  not 
of  ecclesiastics,  but  of  laymen.  Thus  the  history  of 
Celtic  and  Latin  monks  is,  of  necessity,  very  different. 
The  second  reason  for  the  existing  lack  of  details  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  that  during  the  time  the  Celtic 
Church   retained  her  independence,  her  clergy  were  not 
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a  parochial  clergy  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  idea  of 
the  whole  country  being  divided  into  ecclesiastical  divisionSj 
each  under  the  charge  of  some  ecclesiastical  of&cial 
appointed  by  an  of&cer  who  had  supreme  ecclesiastical 
control  over  the  district,  responsible  to  that  officer, 
and  to  him  alone,  formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  "It  required,"  says  Mr.  Skene,^  "a 
different  organization  to  establish  the  Christian  Church 
on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis  among  the  Celts,  and  to 
leaven  the  whole  people  with  its  doctrine  .and  rules  of 
life  ;  the  introduction  of  the  monastic  element  and  its 
application  to  the  entire  organization  of  the  Church 
effected  what  a  Church  with  its  secular  clergy  had  failed 
to  do."  Bearing  these  reasons  in  mind,  it  is  possible,  by 
considering  various  points  connected  with  the  Latin 
Church,  and  comparing  themi  with  such  information  as  we 
possess  about  the  Celtic  monks  and  clergy,  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  those  men  who,  in  spite  of  many  faults  and 
numerous  failings,  were  yet  able  to  send  out  that  crowd 
of  Christian  missionaries  who  poured  forth  as  an  inunda- 
tion' to  convert  Burgundy  and  Gaul  to  the  faith,  and 
for  a  time  contended  with  E.ome  for  the  control  of  the 
Western  Churches. 

The  ideas  that  prevailed  in  the  two  Churches,  the  Latin 
and  the  Celtic,  as  to  the  best  way  to  evangelize  a  country, 
were  essentially  different.  The  Latin  Church  believed 
in  the  preaching  and  personal  teaching  of  the  individual. 
The  Latin  missionary  preached  the  Gospel,  he  explained 
the  benefits  he  alleged  w^re  to  be  derived  from  a  life 
of  holiness.  The  Celtic  Church  proceeded  by  other 
means.     It  established  a  gi'oup  of  clergy;  they  did  not 

'   Celtio  Scotland,  ii,  40. 

^  "  Quasi  inundatione   facta,  ilia  se   sanctorum  examina  effuderunt." — 
Vita  S.  MalacM,  St.  Barnard,  c.  vi. 
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preach,  against  the  vice,  the  superstition,  the  idolatry 
which  prevailed  around  them,  but  they  obtained  from  the 
tribe  the  right  to  settle  on  the  tribal  land,  and  there 
formed  a  colony,  and  proceeded  to  show,  or  to  try  to 
show,  by  their  lives  and  conduct,  what  Christianity  could 
accomplish.  Abandoning  all  that  made  existence  pleasant, 
they  gave  an  illustration  of  the  height  of  holiness  to 
which  a  life  of  piety,  devotion,  and  self-denial  would 
enable  men  to  attain.  They  gave  an  object  lesson  of  the 
results  which  could  reaUy  be  produced ;  they  did  not 
merely  mate  promises  of  what  it  was  possible  to  produce. 
This  spectacle  took  hold  of  the  Celtic  mind  far  more  than 
any  assertion  of  possibilities  of  holiness.  The  Celt  saw 
and  believed.  The  sight  of  the  Christian  colonies, 
the  lives  of  the  monks,  acted  on  the  feelings  of  the  people 
in  a  manner  that  nothing  else  could  do;  more  than 
any  spoken  eloquence,  more  than  any  dogmatic  teaching, 
they  brought  home  to  them  the  perfect  beauty  of  holiness, 
the  supreme  majesty  of  self-denial  and  suffering.  As 
soon  as  he  was  ordained,  a  Celt  became  a  member  of  some 
m.onastery.  Thus,  on  Brendan  being  ordained  priest,  his 
first  act  was  to  receive  with  the  priesthood  the  monastic 
habit,  "  accepitque  sanctus  Brendanus  cum  esset  sacerdos 
habitum  monasticum  sanctum  ".^  This  connection  between 
the  clergy  and  monasteries  had  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  organization  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  the  class 
from  which  its  clergy  was  drawn.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  rule  in  the  Latin  Church,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
Anglican,^  that  no  one  was  to  be  ordained  unless  he  had  a 
title,  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  a 
bisliop  dispensed  with  this  provision,  and  ordained  a  man 
wh.0  had  no  means  of  livelihood,  the  bishop  was  bound  to 
support   him.      This   was   provided  by   a  decree   of    the 

1  Acta  Brendmi,  p.  16.  ^  33,.^  Canon  of  1603. 
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Lateran  Council,  in  1179,  which  prescribed:  "Episcopus 
si  aliquem  sine  certo  titulo  de  quo  necessaria  vitse  percipiat 
in  Diaconum  vel  Presbyterum  ordinaverit  tamdiu  neces- 
saria ei  subministret  donee  in  aliqua  ei  ecclesia  con- 
venientia — stipendia  militise  clericalis  assignet  nisi  forte 
talis — ^qui  ordinatur  extiterit  qui  de  sua  vel  paterna 
hsereditate  subsidium  vitse  possit  habere."  The  result  of 
this  was  that  a  Latin  bishop  would  be  rery  careful  before 
he  ordained  a  man  who  had  no  means  of  support,  lest  he 
should  be  saddled  with  his  maintenance.  In>  the  registers 
of  the  mediseTal  bishops,  when  an  ordination  is  recorded, 
not  merely  are  the  names  of  those  ordained  given  at 
length,  but  also  the  title  upon  which  they  were  ordained, 
so  as  to  give  proof,  should  it  ever  be  required,  that  at  the 
time  of  ordination  the  person  receiving  orders  had  visible 
means  of  livelihood.  A  very  common  entry,  on  such 
ordinations,  is  "  on  a  title  by  patrimony",  meaning  that 
the  person  had  inherited,  or  had  acquired,  a  sufficiency  to 
maintaia  himself.  In  some  cases  the  amount  of  the  title 
is  given,  such  as,  "A  title  of  four  marks".  This  was 
almost  the  lowest  title  in  amount;  after  many  of  the 
names  is  inserted  a  statement  that  the  candidate  con- 
sidered the  amount  named  sufficient  ("de  quo  reputat  se 
contentum") . 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  gradually  the  Latin  clergy 
became  a  body  of  men  of  independent  means.  If  a  person 
was  ordained  to  any  church  benefice,  that  seems  to  have 
been  considered  sufficient  provision.  This  rule  has  been 
observed  in  the  Anglican  Chui'ch ;  the  thirty-third  canon 
of  those  of  160 1  gives  the  seven  titles  on  which  ordination 
is  perm.issible  in  that  church.  In  Ayliffe's  Paragon 
juris  canonici  Anglicani  an  additional  case  is  given. 
"  A  person  may  be  prom.oted  to  orders  without  any  certain 
title  if  he  has  a  sufficient  patrim.ony  to   live  on  and  to 
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maintain  himself,  and  such,  a  person  is  said  to  be 
ordained  in  titulum  sui  patrimonii,  nay,  if  he  has  a 
sufficient  estate  to  subsist  on  he  may  be  ordained,  though 
his  estate  be  not  expressly  assigned  and  given  in  modvm 
tituli."  There  was  another  exception :  it  was  always  held 
a  sufficient  title  for  orders,  to  be  a  member  of  a  monastic 
body,  as  that  body  was  bound  to  support  its  members. 
In  the  old  ordination  lists  there  frequently  appears  the 
entry  of  a  person  belonging  to  a  particular  rehgious  house 
or  order,  without  anything  more;  usually  the  monastic 
candidates  appear  in  a  group  by  themselves,  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number  compared  with  the  other  persons  or- 
dained. This  marks  one  great  distinction  between  the  Celtic 
and  the  Latin  clergy.  Except  the  Latin  candidate  was  a 
monk,  or  held  a  benefice,  he  must  have  been  possessed  of 
sufficient  means  to  maintain  himself.  ISTot  so  the  Celt. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  entitled  to  be 
maintained  by  the  tribe,  and  so  entitled  to  orders.  Thus, 
the  Latin  clergy  were  to  some  extent  selected  men,  and 
no  one  in  that  Church  could  claim  a  right  to  be  ordained, 
as  of  course.  But  the  Celt,  when  once  he  was  admitted 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  was  entitled,  as  part  of  his 
tribal  rights,  to  orders  if  he  liked  to  claim  them.  All  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint — aU  members  of  the  Celtic  monastery — 
were  entitled  to  orders.  This  right,  resulting  from  the 
tribal  idea,  must  have  greatly  limited  the  bishop's  power. 
In  the  Latin  Church  each  order  was  a  privilege  only 
conferred  on  a  selected  few ;  in  the  Celtic  Church  orders 
were  a  right,  any  person  who  belonged  to  a  particular 
family  or  tribe  could  claim,  if  he  liked.  It  may  well  be 
that  this  right  to  orders,  as  a  part  of  the  tribal  privileges, 
may  have  led  to  the  number  of  Celtic  bishops ;  each  tribe 
having  the  right  to  give  its  tribesmen  orders,  each  tribe 
would  have  had,  among  its  officers,  a  person  who  could 
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confer  sucli  rights.  This  distinction  marks  the  first  great 
difference  between  the  Celtic  and  Latin  clergy,  the 
divergent  ideas  as  to  the  power  to  obtain  orders — personal 
selection  of  the  fittest ;  or  tribal  rights.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  would  see  that  only  proper 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  tribe.  It  is,  however,  not 
clear  that  they  had  any  right  to  refuse  admittance, 
except  in  certain  cases.  Usually,  persons  who  came 
■vdthin  the  rules  were  entitled  to  be  admitted,  and  so  to 
have  orders.  Probably  this  is  a  survival  of  Pagan  times, 
when  the  office  of  priest,  or  Druid,  was  hereditary  in 
certain  families  ;  all  the  members  of  the  family  had  the 
right  to  exercise  sacerdotal  functions  until  the  Divine 
displeasure  was  shown  by  some  outward  and  visible  sign, 
such  as  the  blotches  on  the  face  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Druids.^  This  right  to  receive  orders,  independent  of 
any  special  fitness  for  the  post,  may,  in  some  way,  account 
for  what  appears  to  have  been  the  very  loose  way  in  which 
orders  were  conferred  in  the  Celtic  Church.  As  the 
members  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  had  a  right  to  ordina- 
tion because  they  were  members,  it  almost  follows  that 
ordination  would  become  a  mere  ceremony  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why  it  was  that  the 
Latins  so  looked  down  on  the  Celtic  clergy  and  assumed  such 
an  air  of  superiority  over  them.  The  Latin  priest  considered 
that  his  orders  were  the  reward  of  merit — personal  merit 
shown  from  his  selection  by  the  bishop — not  a  mere  right 
which  implied  nothing  meritorious,  but  was  merely  the 
consequence  of  the  accident  of  birth  or  position.  The  fact 
that  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  were  entitled  to  orders, 
furnishes  tbe  explanation  of  another  difference  between 
the  Latin  and  Celtic  clergy.  The  Latin  Church  refused 
to  ordain  persons  of  illegitimate  birth,  unless  a  proper  dis- 

•  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,,  i,  25. 
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pensation  was  given.  Such  a  dispensation  for  the  higher 
orders  of  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  could  only  be  granted 
by  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope's  legate,  as  his  representative. 
Por  minor  orders  a  bishop  was  authorised  to  give  it.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  early  times,  in  mediaeval 
times  dispensations  were  numerous,  and  frequent  examples 
may  be  found  in  the  registers  of  the  English  bishpps; 
for  instance^,  in  the  Durham  register,^  in  1340,  there  is  one 
in  respect  of  William  Perour,  who,  after  inquiry,  was 
certified  not  to  be  "  an  imitator  of  the  paternal  inconti- 
nence", and  in  spite  of  his  defect  of  birth  was  allowed  to 
receive  all  orders,  and  hold  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  with 
the  cure  of  souls.  In  the  Celtic  Church  this  question 
could  not  arise,  as  legitimacy  was  not  a  necessity  to 
entitle  a  person  to  tribal  rights ;  and  as  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint  in  its  organization  followed  the  tribe  of  the  land,,  it 
was  but  required  for  a  person  to  become  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint,  and,  when  he  was  once  a  member, 
orders  followed  as  of  course.  To  the  Celt,  the  question  of 
the  birth  before  or  after  marriage,  or  even  without 
marriage,  was  of  but  slight  importance ;  it  was  the  fact, 
not  the  date  of  paternity,  that  they  regarded;  indeed, 
among  the  Welsh  Saints  illegitimacy  is  almost  a  character- 
istic. There  was  also  among  the  Celts  no  person  who 
could  grant  a  dispensation,  as  no  supreme  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  recognised ;  and  the  Celtic  bishop  had  not  of 
himself  any  such  power,  nor  was  he  the  ofiicer  of  any 
authority  who  claimed  any  such  power.  In  considering  this 
point,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Latin  Church 
counted  as  illegitimate,  not  only  persons  actually  born  out 
of  wedlock,  but  also  persons  whose  parents  had  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  but  whose  union  the 
Latin  Church  did  not  consider  as  a  marriage,  such  as  the 

1  JRegistmm  Palatmum  Jhmelmeme,  Eolls  ed.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  304,  502. 
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children  of  the  marriage  of  cousins,  or  of  persons  in 
orders.  Nothing  is  more  misleading  at  first  sight  than 
the  way  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  the  result  of 
such  unions.  There  is  a  case  in  the  Worcester  register  of 
a  parish  priest  who  was  tried  and  deprived,  it  is  said,  for 
incest ;  the  real  fact  was  that  he  had  misconducted  himself 
with  one  of  his  parishioners,  who  was  ecclesiastically 
regarded  as  his  daughter,  and  so  this  charge  was  made.^ 
The  way  in  which  the  Celtic  Church  regarded  the  issue 
of  the  marriage  of  a  priest  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Sulien, 
hishop  of  St.  David's;  not  only  was  he  bishop,  but  he 
also  had  sons.  According  to  Latin  ideas,  these  sons  were 
born  in  adultery,  and  could  not  have  received  orders 
at  all ;  but  being  Celts,  members  of  the  tribe  of  -  the 
Saint,  they  were  ordained  as  of  course;  and,  so  far 
from  their  birth  being  considered  to  be  any  impediment, 
one  of  Sulien's  sons,  Rhyddmarch,  succeeded  him  as 
bishop,  and  another  son,  Daniel,  would  have  been  bishop, 
if  Henry  I  had  not  set  aside  the  "Welsh  election,  and 
given  the  see  to  his  wife's  chaplain.  Far  from  his 
marriage  being  considered  a  disgrace,  Sulien  is  spoken  of 
as  "y  do&thaf  or  Brytanyeit".''  Another  son,  Jevan,  wrote 
a  poem  in  his  father's  praise,  in  which  he  makes  the  fact 
of  the  bishop  having  four  sons  a  matter  for  special  praise. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  merely  the  high-handed 
action  of  Henry  I  that  prevented  the  see  of  St.  David's 
becoming  hereditary  in  the  Sulien  family. 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  mark 
given  at  ordination,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
person  having  received  orders,  should  have  proved  so 
violent  a  matter  of  controversy  between  the  Latin  and 
Celtic  Churches  :  probably  there  was  no  single  point  that 

'  Sede  Vaoa/nte  Register,  p.  169. 

^  Srut  y  Tymysogion,  Rolls  ed.,  p.  54. 
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caused  more  violent  or  more  bitter  feuds  than  the  Eoman 

and  Celtic  forms  of  tonsure.     The  probable  explanation  is, 

that  the  Celtic  tonsure  was  some  surviTal  of  Pagan  worship 

which  the  Celtic  Christian  took  over  with  other  survivals 

from  the  heathen,  and  that  still  after  it  was  used  by  the 

Christians  was  supposed  to  possess  some  peculiar  Pagan 

virtue.     In   its    original  form  it  was  nothing  more  than 

the  outward  mark  the  bearer  wore,  to  show  the  tribe  or 

person  to  whom  he  belonged ;  as  now,  on  buying  a  cow  or 

a  sheep   at  a  fair,  the  purchaser  marks  it  with  his  own 

mark    to    identify    it,    so,    in  early    times,  when   a    man 

belonged  to  any  tribe  or  chief,  a  mark  was  placed  on  him 

to  identify  him  as  the  property  of  the  chief  or  tribe.     In 

the  version  given  in  the  Booh  of  Armagh,  of  the  legend  of 

the  daughters   of  Loeghaire,^  after  relating  their  death, 

the  wizard,  Caplet,  who  had  brought  them  up,  is  said  to 

to  have    come  to  Patrick,  who  preached  to  him,  and  he 

believed  "  et  capilli  capitis  ejus  ablati  sunt ",  and  the  same 

is  said  of  his  brother  Mael.     In  the  Tripartite  Life,  where 

the  same  incident  is  related  as  to  Caplet,  it  is  said  Patrick 

"put   the    shears    round    his   hair".^      This    may   mean 

anything,  either  the  Celtic  -or  Latin  tonsure,  but  it  shows 

that  becoming  a  Christian  implied  some  mark  was  made. 

The  account  in  the  Booh  of  Armagh  with  regard  to  the 

Druid  Mael,    differs ;   it   states,    "  et  ablati   sunt  capilli 

capitis  iUius  id  est  norma  magica  [quae  prius]  in  capite 

videbatur  airbacc    ut    dicitur   giunnse".^      The   "norma 

magica",   the   magical  rule,  or   heathen  tonsure,  is  here 

called  "  airhacc  giunnce",  and  was  considered  by  the  Latin 

as   a  brand   of  hell.     What  this   "airhacc  gvimnce"  was 

precisely,  does  not  appear  clear,  but  it  seems  what  Patrick 

did  was,  to  cut  out  the  old  mark  of  ownership,  that  is,  to 

1  Tripa/rtite  Zife,  Rolls  ed.,  p.  317.  ^  Ziid.,  p.  103. 

^  Book  of  Armaffh,  iol.  12,  printed  in  Tripartite  Life,  ii,  317, 
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remove  the  old  form  of  tonsure.  The  next  passage  helps 
to  explain  what  was  done  :  "  De  hoc  verbum  quod  clarius 
est  omnibus  rerbis  Scoticis  similis  est  Calvus  contra 
Caplit".'  Probably  both  the  Druids  were  treated  alike, 
Mael  the  same  as  Caplet;  both  were  made  bald  by 
having  part  of  the  head  shaved  from  ear  to  ear,  and  thus 
all  marks  of  former  ownership  removed.  It  may  well  be 
that  this  form  was  adopted  because  it  effaced  the  old 
mark.  It  was  clearly  a  sign  of  reproach  for  some  timie,  as 
the  Druids  spoke  of  the  Christians  who  bore  the  mark  of 
tonsure  as  "  Adzeheads"." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  Druids  accepted  Christi- 
anity as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  as  a  matter  of  faith, 
and  probably  they  used  the  new  form  of  tonsure  to  show 
to  the  Irish  that  they  possessed  the  same  power  of  working 
miracles  as  the  Christian  priests,  and  this  may  have  been 
to  some  extent  the  reason  for  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Latins  to  the  Celtic  tonsure.  Of  the  Celtic  tonsure  there 
appear  to  have  been  several  forms ;  the  tonsure  of  a  slave 
differed  from  that  of  a  monk.  In  a  MS.  Life  of  Patrick,' 
it  is  stated  that  "  he  proceeded  to  Martin  in  Tours,  and 
he  tonsured  a  monk's  tonsure  upon  him,  for  it  was  a 
slave's  tonsure  he  had  always  up  to  that  time".  The 
Celtic  tonsure,  according  to  the  Catalogue  of  Saints, 
continued  during  the  first  two  orders  of  Saints,  but 
it  is  said  that  during  the  third  order  the  Eoman 
method  had  come  in,  and  some  used  one  form,  some  the 
other.  It  is,  however,  hardly  likely  that  the  Latin  tonsure 
had  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  in  Ireland  at  the 
alleged  date  of  the  list.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Latin  tonsure   was  a  circular  crown,  said  to  be  derived 

'  Book  of  Armagli,  Trvpwrtite  Life,  Bolls  ed.,  ii,  .S17. 

"  Tripa/rtite  Life,  i.  35. 

'  Tripartite  Life,  Rolls  ed.      xlix,  MS,  H.  3,  18,  in  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 
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from  the  crown  of  thorns,  as  opposed  to  the  Celtic,  the 
shaying  of  all  the  head  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  from  ear 
to  ear.  In  a  passage  in  Reeves'  Adamnan,  relating  a 
conversation  between  Adamnan  and  Abbot  Coelfrid, 
Adamnan  is  said  to  have  addressed  Coelfrid,  "0,  holy- 
brother,  who  believest  thou  art  advancing  to  the  crown 
of  a  life  that  knows  no  end,  why  dost  thou  wear  on 
thy  head,  by  a  custom  contrary  to  thy  faith,  the  figure  of 
a  crown  which  is  bounded  ?  "  ^ 

The  name  for  the  Celtic  tonsure,  "  Tonsure  of  Simon 
Magus",  is  a  phrase  whose  origin  has  given  rise' to  some 
discussion.  It  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  Gildas,  "  Britones 
toti  mundo  contrarii  moribus  Eomanii  inimici  non  solum 
in  missa  sed  in  tonsura  etiam  cum  Judseis  umbrse  magis 
futurorum  servientes  quam  veritati.  Eomani  dicuntBrito- 
nuln  tonsura  a  Symone  Mago  sumpsisse  exordium  traditur 
cujus  tonsura  omnem  capitis  anteriorem  partem  ab  aure 
ad  aurem  tantum  contingebat  pro  excellentia  ipsa  Magorum 
tonsura  qua  sola  frons  anterior  tegi  solebat  priorum. 
Auctorem  vero  hujus  tonsurae  in  Hibernia  subulcum  regis 
Loigairi  filii  Neil  extitisse  Patricii  sermo  testatur;  ex 
quo  Hibemenses  pene  omnes  hanc  tonsuram  sumserunt." " 
This  passage  is  quoted  in  the  Irish  canons.^  Rhys '  says 
that  it  arises  from  the  use  made  of  the  term  Magi,  for 
Druid,  and  hence  the  Druid  tonsure  was  that  of  a  Magus, 
and  a  Druid  is  turned  into  Simon  Magus,  hence  the 
"tonsure  of  Simon  Magus".  There  is  another  version. 
In  O'Mulconry's  Glossary,  which  is  cited  by  Whitley 
Stokes  in  the  Tripartite  Life/  under  the  head  Irla,  a 
slave's  tonsure,  the  following  story  is  told:  "A  bishop 
of  the  Cornish  Britons  once  went  to  Rome.     As  he  was 

^  Reeves,  Adamnan,  xlvii,  350.  °   Gildas;  H.  and S.,  i,  112. 

'  Tripartite  Life,  ii,  509.  *  Celtic  Britain,  69. 

'  Rolls  ed.,  ii,  509  ;  note  2. 
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returlimg,  Simon  the  wizard's  school  met  him.  They 
shave  his  crown  from  his  back,  so  that  he  was  one  of 
Simon's  community,  for  this  is  the  tonsure  that  was  on 
Simon.  And  he  (the  bishop)  had  profit  thereof,  for  he 
endured  that  disgrace  for  Grod's  sake,  until  he  went  to 
heaven.  It  is  hence  that  the  Briton  and  the  G-aul  received 
the  practice."  Whether  Simon  the  wizard  ever  had  any 
independent  existence  outside  this  legend  is  doubtful,  but 
the  legend  is  of  importance  as  showing  the  signification 
of  tonsure.  It  meant  ownership  ;  the  bishop  having  it, 
became  one  of  the  wizard's  gang.  It  is  probable  that  the 
inference  of  ownership  was  the  ground  why  the  Latins  so 
objected  to  the  Celtic  tonsure.  Another  explanation 
of  the  term  "  Simon  Magus'  tonsure"  may  be  suggested.  It 
seems  fairly  certain  that  a  Celtic  bishop  was  entitled  to 
charge  some  fees  in  some  way  for  conferring  orders — 
Bishop  Etchen's  case  has  already  been  noticed.'  Taking 
money  for  spiritual  gifts  was  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus. 
If  the  Irish  Druids  accepted  Christianity  only  as  a  mode 
of  increasing  their  supernatural  powers,  and  if  they  gave 
anything  for  having  orders  conferred,  and  the  Celtic 
tonsure  was  the  mark  of  such  orders,  then  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  no  worse  taunt  against  such  of  the  Celts 
as  were  in  orders  could  be  found,  than  charging  them  with 
bearing  on  their  brow  the  mark  that  showed  they  had 
committed  the  same  sin  as  that  of  Simon  Magus. 

It  was  probably,  however,  to  the  fact  that  in  Wales, 
tonsure  and  ownership  were  synonymous  terms  that  led  to 
the  fierce  fight  on  the  subject.  To  show  how  closely  the 
ideas  of  tonsure  and  ownership  were  mixed  up,  no  better 
instance  can  be  given  than  the  story  of  Twrch  Trwyth.' 
Kilhwch  is  sent  by  his  parents  to  Arthur  to  make  his 
submission   and  become   his  man,  and  to   ask  a   favour. 

1  See  ante,  p.  209.  ^  MaUnogion,  2nd  ed.,  217. 
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"  Arthur  is  thy  cousin  "  (so  Kilhwoh  was  entitled  to  become 
one  of  his  men,  and  be  admitted  as  a  tribesman)  :  "  Go 
unto  Arthur  to  cut  thy  hair,"  that  is,  to  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  tribe.  On  arriving  at  Arthur's  court,  Kilhwch 
asked  Arthur  "to  bless  his  hair".  Arthur  took  a  comb 
and  scissors,  combed  his  hair,  and  asked  who  he  was,  "for 
I  know  thou  art  come  of  my  blood  ".  Thus  the  admis- 
sion to  the  tribe,  the  becoming  Arthur's  man,  is  shown  by 
Arthur  cutting  his  hair.  In  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  Kilhwch  the  idea  of  tonsure  again  occurs.  He  asks  the 
king,  Yspaddaden  Penkawr,  for  his  daughter  Olwen,  and  is 
told  a  list  of  things  he  must  do  before  he  could  win  the 
daughter,  or,  in  other  words,  before  the  father  would 
admit  himself  conquered.  The  king  required  his  head  to 
be  washed  and  his  beard  shaved,  and  his  hair  arranged 
with  the  comb  and  scissors  that  were  between  the  ears 
of  Twrch  Trwyth,  before  he  would  give  his  daughter; 
that  was,  he  was  to  be  conquered  and  admit  himself 
conquered  before  he  would  surrender  his  daughter.  At 
last  the  labours  were  accomplished,  and  they  shaved  the 
king  clean  ofB  to  the  very  bone,  from  ear  to  ear — the 
Celtic  tonsure.  The  king  admitted  his  defeat,  and  gave 
up  his  daughter.  This  story  is  a  curious  instance  showing 
what  tonsure  meant  among  the  Celts ;  it  was  surrender 
of  independence — admission  of  ownership.  If  this  is 
borne  in  mind,  it  is  perhaps  not  so  difficult  to  understand 
the  great  importance  the  Welsh  attached  to  it,  and  why 
they  refused  to  adopt  the  Latin  tonsure.  If  they  had, 
it  would  in  their  view  have  been  an  admission  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  of  their  subjection  to 
it.  This  they  would  not  do,  and  so  would  not  adopt  it; 
and  it  was  because  the  Latins  saw  the  importance  of 
getting  such  an  admission  that  they  made  such  a  point  of 
the  adoption  of  their  form  of  tonsure.     It  was  not  that  it 
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was  idolatrous — ^that  it  was  the  mark  of  the  beast ;  it  was 
because  the  Welsh  regarded  it  as  an  admission  of 
subjection  that  the  Latins  pressed  it  so  strongly,  and  the 
Welsh  resisted  it  so  stoutly.  And  it  was  probably  viewed 
in  this  light,  the  importance  of  all  her  dependents  bearing 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  subjection  to  Rome, 
that  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  had  previously  had  only  the 
Pauline  or  Greek  tonsure,  which  consisted  in  shaving  the 
whole  head,  was  kept  at  Rome  before  he  was  despatched 
to  England  until  his  hair  grew,  and  he  could  be  properly 
tonsured  with  St.  Peter's,  or  the  Latin  tonsure,  so  that  no 
possible  mistake  could  arise,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  he 
bore  the  accursed  Celtic,  or  St.  John's  tonsure.  Although 
at  first  sight  the  fight  over  the  tonsure  seems  one  of  the 
most  utterly  absurd  of  ecclesiastical  disputes,  yet,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  in  which  the  Welsh  regarded  it,  and  the 
light  in  which  the  Latins  understood  it,  the  difiiculty 
passes  away,  and  it  appears  to  be  as  it  was — one  incident 
of  the  great  battle  for  supremacy  between  the  two 
churches.  E.hys  points  out,'  as  showing  how  deeply  the 
question  of  tonsure  had  taken  root  among  the  Celts,  that 
the  Welsh  name  for  a  hermit,  mewdwy,  literally  means 
"  Grod's  slave ",  while  the  L-ish  for  a  hermit  is  maelpha- 
draic,  meaning  the  bald  or  tonsured  slave  of  Patrick.  There 
is  a  striking  passage  in  the  Scotch  Laws  ^  describing  the 
different  ways  in  which  a  person  could  become  a  villein,  or 
bondsman.  It  first  states  this  could  be  done  by  descent, 
then  the  next  is  by  tonsure.  When  some  freeman,  for  a 
particular  reason,  either  for  protection  or  mainten- 
ance, or  some  other  motive,  gives  himself  up  as  a 
bondsman  to  the  Lord  in  his  court,  this  is  done  by  cutting 
the  front  hair  of  the  person's  head  in  the  full  court,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  tribesmen.     This  lay  ceremony  of 

^   Celtic  Britain,  72.         '^  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  i,  655. 
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cutting  off  tlie  front  hair  has  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  of  tonsure.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  both  in  the  service  for  the  consecration  of 
an  abbot,  and  in  the  coronation  service  of  the  English 
kings,  a  case  of  tonsure  is  to  be  found.  In  the  Evesham 
service  for  consecrating  an  abbot  the  use  of  a  comb  is 
spoken  of  as  part  of  the  ritual.'  In  the  coronation  service 
of  Charles  I,  King  Edward's  comb  is  directed  to  be  used.° 

One  great  result  of  orders  being  conferred  upon  a  person 
was  to  make  him,  if  he  was  a  bondsman,  free  ;  he  became, 
not  merely  his  owner's  servant,  but  also  the  servant  of 
God,  and,  as  such,  free.  The  idea  on  which  this  was 
based  has  survived  in  English  law,  in  the  principle 
that  the  crown  cannot  be  co-owner  of  a  chattel  with  a 
subject ; '  if  any  share  in  a  chattel  becomes  the  property 
of  the  crown,  the  whole  passes  to  it,  as  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  to  hold  in  common  with  a  subject. 
So  the  recipient  of  orders,  on  becoming  the  servant  of 
God,  having  the  mark  of  heathen  slavery  efBaced  (the 
servile  tonsure),  and  the  mark  of  Divine  ovraership  sub- 
stituted (the  Celtic  tonsm-e),  became  the  servant  of  God, 
and  therefore  free  from  all  human  servitude.  The  Senchus 
Mor  states  this  as  one  of  the  results  of  Christianity :  "  The 
slaves  shall  be  free,*  and  plebeians  shall  be  exalted  by 
receiving  church  grades,  and  by  performing  penitential 
services  to  God,  for  the  Lord  is  accessible,  he  will  not 
refuse  any  kind  of  person  after  belief,  either  among  the 
noble  or  plebeian  tribes,  so  likewise  is  the  Church  open 
for  every  person  who  goes  under  her  rule."     In  the  gloss 

1  Officium  ecclesiasticum  abiatum  seoundum  nsum  JEvesliamensis  monasterii, 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  vol.  vi,  p.  1,  ool.  1,  line  31. 

^  The  Manner  of  the  Coronation  of  Charles  T,  Henry  Bradshaw  Society, 
vol.  ii,  p.  35.  '  A.  G.,  v. 

*  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  iii,  31. 
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on  this  passage^  it  is  stated  that  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  "  the  enslaved  shall  be  freed  "  is,  that  it  refers 
to  men  who  are  admitted  to  learning.  So  it  seems  that, 
whenever  a  person,  slave  or  otherwise,  was  admitted  to  a 
religious  house,  that  being  the  meaning  of  learning,  and 
received  any  ecclesiastical  grade,  he  at  once  became  free. 
A  similar  idea  is  found  in  the  Welsh  laws  :  ^  "  When  a 
church  is  consecrated  in  a  villein  township  [taeog  tref), 
with  the  permission  of  the  king,  a  man  of  that  trev  who 
might  be  a  villein  {taeog)  in  the  morning,  became  at  night 
a  free  man."  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  fact  of  the 
erection  of  a  church  makes  the  township,  from  being  in  a 
servile  condition,  into  a  free  township; — the  persons 
residing  in  it  would  cease  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  chief  of 
the  lay  tribe,  and  would  become  members  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint,  and  one  of  the  results  of  such  membership  was 
freedom;  as,  in  the  Irish  laws,  the  slave  was  freed  by 
becoming  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  This  view  is 
strongly  borne  out  by  another  passage  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  Dimetian  Code  :  A  clerk,  who,  on  the  day  before  he 
received  the  tonsure,  was  the  son  of  a  villein  taeog,  became, 
on  the  night  he  received  it,  a  free  man."  ^  The  Welsh  is 
worth  notice  :  "  yscolheic  ydyd  Icynn  caffel  corun  yn  vah 
tayaSe  ar  nos  honno  yn  6r  ryd."  It  was  a  scholar,  one  of 
the  pupils  at  the  monastery,  on  his  admission  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint,  the  admission  being  shown  by  his  being 
tonsured,  his  head  being  crowned,  who  became  a  free  man. 
It  was  not  the  tonsure  that  made  him  free ;  it  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  tribesman,  the  proof  of  which  was 
shown  by  the  tonsm-e — the  tribal  mark.  These  passages 
go  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  the  colonies  of 
the  mother  house  was  to  do  away  with  slavery,  and  raise 
the  condition  of  the  people.     This  could  be  done  in  two 

'  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  4'15.  ^  IHd. 
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ways,  either  by  the  erection  of  a  church  in  a  township, 
where,  if  the  place  belonged  to  the  church,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  and  the  district  became 
free ;  or,  when  a  student  at  the  monastery  was  admitted 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  as  a  consequence  of  such 
admission,  he  became  free.  So  the  effect  of  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  monastic  colonies  was  to  do  away  to  some 
extent  with  slavery. 

Another  effect  a  monastic  clergy  must  have  had,  was  to 
keep  the  benefices  in  the  hands  of  the  monastery. 
Although,  probably,  the  Celtic  clergy  were  not,  in  strict 
law,  technically  a  corporation,  they  were  practically  not  far 
removed  from  being  one.  They  formed  groups  of  societies, 
to  some  one  of  which  groups  in  their  opinion  each  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  of  the  country  belonged,  and 
belonged  in  the  sense  of  private  ownership.  It  was  not 
merely  the  right  of  presenting  a  priest  to  the  living  when 
a  vacancy  occurred,  but  it  was  the  personal  ownership  of 
the  district  in  which  the  church  was  situated.  To  the 
monasteries,  in  their  opinion,  and  probably  in  that  of  most 
people  of  that  time,  the  different  churches  belonged,  like 
any  other  property.  The  church,  that  is,  the  monastery, 
had  created  them,  and  she  claimed  them  as  her  children. 
The  priests,  who  resided  at  the  churches,  belonged  either 
to  the  monastery  or  to  some  of  her  daughter  houses.  In 
later  times,  when  the  connection  with  the  mother  house 
became  slighter,  the  priests  at  their  different  churches 
married,  and  had  children,  whom  they  trained  up,  either 
at  the  churches,  or  at  the  mother  house,  and  their  sons 
became  priests,  they  expected  that  their  sons  would 
take  their  places  at  the  church.  To  a  great  extent  this 
was  done,  with  the  result  that  the  clergy  belonging  to 
each  church  as  members  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  looked 
upon  this  particular  church  as  their  portion  of  the  tribal 
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property,  that  is,  as  their  own  peculiar  inheritance.  As 
has  already  been  shown,  in  some  Celtic  monasteries,  not 
only  did  the  abbacy  become  hereditary,  but  the  bishopric 
and  other  offices  had  a  similar  tendency,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  a  natural  result  that  the  same  state  of  things  should 
produce  the  same  result  in  the  local  churches,  and  that 
they  should^  in  fact,  become  hereditary  in  the  colonies  of 
ecclesiastics  who  served  them.  The  fact  that  they  did 
become  so,  is  now  generally  admitted ;  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  on  the  evidence  that  remains.  Giraldus  speaks 
of  it  as  an  ordinary  state  of  things,  and  one  that  he 
contends  calls  loudly  for  reform.  The  reason  usually 
given  for  it  is  that  celibacy  was  never  really  a  custom  of 
the  Welsh  clergy.  Doubtless  this  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it,  but  if  the  Welsh  clergy  had  practised  the  most 
rigid  celibacy,  a  somewhat  similar  condition  of  things 
would  have  prevailed;  the  churches  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  priests  who  resided  at 
them.  The  real  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
reason  that  gave  it  its  great  strength  was,  that  it  formed 
a  part  survival  of  the  old  tribal  idea.  How  firmly  the 
system  was  rooted  will  be  seen  from  the  invective  of 
Griraldus  against  it.  Kerry,  a  Montgomeryshire  parish^ 
had  two  rectors ;  another  parish,  Bettws  Kadwaladyr, 
six  or  seven.  Jones  and  Freeman,  who  admit  the  existence 
of  this  state  of  things,  argue '  that  it  does  not  imply  a 
collegiate  foundation — a  statement  which  is  very  true ; 
but  they  contend  it  is  "  simply  an  instance  of  portionist 
rectories,  such  as  are  still  to  be  found  in  England,"  which 
is  a  much  more  doubtful  assertion.  In  the  English 
portionist  rectory  each  portionist  merely  receives  a  pay- 
ment, and  was  simply  in  the  position  of  an  annuitant. 
In  the  Welsh  cases  the  actual  benefice  was  held  by  more 

1  History  of  St.  David's,  274. 
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than,  one  incumbent — each  was  an  actual  rector.  Speak- 
ing technically,  in  the  English  portionist  rectory,  the 
living  was  charged  with  certain  annuities,  but  held  by 
one  tenant  subject  to  the  annuities.  In  the  Welsh  case 
the  benefice  was  held  by  several  rectors  as  tenants  in 
common.  Jones  and  Freeman  allege  that  "the  true 
origin  of  this  state  of  things^  and  the  feature  that  made 
them  so  obnoxious  to  Giraldus,  was  the  succession  system, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  benefices,  like  the  land,  was 
divided  by  gavel-kind".'  This  is  a  partial,  but  only  a 
partial  explanation.  There  was  no  division;  had  there 
been,  the  number  of  rectors  would  have  soon  become 
enormous,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  great  variation 
in  the  number  of  rectors.  The  benefice  formed  part  of 
the  tribal  property  in  which  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe  were  entitled  to  share,  the  numbers  varied,  the 
occupiers  varied,  but,  if  they  were  tribesmen,  they  had 
their  share.  It  was  not  the  benefice  that  was  altered,  or 
the  shares  in  it  divided,  it  was  that  the  persons  who 
formed  the  group,  who  were  entitled  to  the  benefice,  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and,  occasionally,  were  not  all  in  orders. 
The  fact  of  orders  had  nothing  to  do  with  holding  a 
benefice,  the  only  question  was,  were  they  members  of 
the  tribe  ?  When  this  view  is  grasped,  the  case  of  the 
rectory  of  Hay,  which  Jones  and  Freeman  cite  as  some- 
thing so  dreadful,  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  rule.  It 
was  held  by  two  brothers,  one  a  priest  and  one  a  layman. 
They  speak  of  it  as  "  a  grave  abuse",  and  say,  "  as  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  arrangement  in  later  times,  they  are 
justified  in  ascribing  it  to  the  ante-lSTorman  period".^  It 
was  simply  the  case  of  one  of  the  tribesmen  being  in 
orders,  and  the  other  not ;  each  had  a  share  as  tribesman 
in  the  benefice,  and  would  have  had  if  neither  had  been 

1  History  of  St.  David's,  274.  ^  IHd. 
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in  orders.  It  happened  at  that  date  that  one  only  was  in 
orders,  probably,  soon  after,  all  the  tribesmen  entitled  to 
share  were  in  orders.  It  is  true  it  belongs  to  an  ante- 
Norman  period,  for  it  is  a  feature,  and  a  most  character- 
istic feature,  of  the  Welsh  tribal  system  as  applied  to 
churches.  ~No  better  instance  could  be  given  of  the 
futility  of  trying  to  find  from  Latin  sources  an  explana- 
tion for  a  Celtic  custom.  Tribesmen  held  the  tribal 
property — ^the  fact  that  they  were  not  all  of  the  same 
calling,  was  a  mere  detail  not  worth  consideration. 

The  best  evidence  of  the .  system  is  to  be  found  in  Pope 
Nicholas'  Valor,  which  gives  a  list  of  all  the  benefices  in 
the  country,  about  the  year  1291.  In  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  it  is  the  exception  for  the  churches  to  be  held  by 
one  man.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  benefices,  no 
less  than  sixty-five  are  held  in  common  by  two  or  more 
persons.  Usually  rectors  and  vicars  are  spoken  of,  but 
other  persons  are  often  joined  with  them.  Frequent 
references  are  also  made  to  one  of  the  co-owners  being 
beneficed  elsewhere,  that  is,  that  the  tribe  to  which  the 
man  belonged  had,  among  the  tribal  property,  more  than 
one  church.  It  is  true  the  term  "  portio  "  is  used  in  the 
record;  that,  however,  proves  nothing.  It  m.erely  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Latin  scribe  considered  that  the 
Welsh  benefices,  when  more  than  one  name  appeared, 
were  in  the  same  position  as  the  English  under  the  same 
circumstances — a  natural  conjecture,  but  not  one  entitled 
to  any  weight. 

In  the  English  cases,  "  portion  "  means  a  fixed  annual 
payment  to  a  named  individual,  that  is,  an  annuity  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  benefice — a  pension,  just  as  a  retired  in- 
cumbent at  the  present  day  gets  a  pension  out  of  the  living. 
In  Wales  it  meant  that  there  was  more  than  one  incumbent, 
each  of  whom  was  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
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living.  ThuSj  in  the  case  of  Bettws  Kadwaladyr,  six  persons 
are  named,  but  no  rector  or  vicar,  and  the  value  of  the 
benefice  is  divided  among  them.  After  the  names  of 
three  of  the  six  is  the  word  "Presbyter".  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  benefice  was  held  as  part  of  the 
tribal  property  by  the  heads  of  the  six  families  who  made 
up  the  tribe,  three  were,  and  three  were  not,  in  orders— 
a  precisely  similar  case  to  Hay,  and  one  that  should 
excite  far  greater  indignation.  Once  the  tribal  principle 
is  admitted,  there  is  no  diificulty  nor  any  anomaly  about  all 
these  matters.  The  heads  of  the  families  composing  the 
tribe  each  received  their  share  of  the  undivided  tribal 
property.  This  is,  at  least,  a  reasonable  explanation, 
and  one  which  can  be  justified  on  historical  grounds ;  but 
pass  from  Celtic  to  Latin  reasons,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  different 
matters  that  are  continually  to  be  met  with.  Lay  rectors 
are  not  unknown  to  the  English  law  or  the  Latin  Church, 
but  for  a  benefice  to  be  held  in  common  between  clergymen 
and  laymen  is  a  state  of  things  neither  the  Latin  Church 
nor  the  English  law  seem  to  have  ever  contemplated.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  appears  from  Pope  Nicholas' 
Valor,  these  benefices  held  in  common  occur  more 
frequently  in  North  Wales  than  in  South  Wales,  and  of 
the  two  North  Wales  dioceses,  more  frequently  in  St. 
Asaph  than  in  Bangor.  This  is  a  point  on  which  a  satis- 
factory explanation  is  very  difficult  to  give.  As  to  the 
different  state  of  things  in  the  dioceses  of  Bangor  and 
St.  Asaph,  Archdeacon  Thomas  ^  gives  as  the  reason  that 
in  the  first  taxation  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  in  1264, 
the  number  of  persons  who  shared  in  the  benefices  was  so 
large  that  the  share  of  each  individual  fell  below  the 
limit  of  taxation.     Archbishop  Peckham,  in  his  visitation 

1  Siooesem  History  of  St.  Asa/pli,  48. 
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in  1284  (a  visitation  that  did  more  to  efface  the  Celtic 
Church  than  anything  else),  provided  that  as  these  small 
portions  were  so  ruinous  to  the  clergy,  as  they  gave  a 
sum  on  which  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  recipient  to 
exist,  yet  the  amount  that  they  took  from  the  benefice 
left  the  person  who  did  the  duty  so  little,  that  he  could 
not  live  on  it,  all  the  small  portions  were  to  be  united. 
This  was  accordingly  done  some  time  between  the 
taxation  of  1284  and  1291,  the  date  of  Pope  Nicholas' 
Valor.  So  when  the  second  taxation  was  made,  by  reason 
of  the  union  of  the  smaller  shares,  the  then  shares  of  the 
owners  who  were  left  came  up  to  the  taxation  limit,  and 
that  therefore  in  the  taxation  recorded  in  Pope  Nicholas' 
Valor,  the  co-owner  had  to  submit  to  be  taxed.  If  this 
is  so,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  reform  had  at  the  time  of 
the  Valor  been  more  thoroughly  carried  out  in  St.  Asaph 
than  elsewhere,  as  that  was  the  diocese  where  Peckham 
began  his  visitation,  and  where  his  reforms  were  first 
commenced,  an  explanation  is  given.  The  number 
of  united  rectories  made  it  appear  that  the  rectorial 
system  was  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere,  the  real 
fact  being  that  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  was  reformed, 
while  the  other  three  were  not.  Thus,  while  the  number 
of  co-owners  appears  to  be  larger  in  St.  Asaph,  in  fact  they 
were  not  actually  so,  and  that  no  proper  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  the  record  having  regard  to  these  facts.  The 
truth  being  that  while  the  number  of  co-owned  benefices  in 
St.  Asaph  appear  more  numerous,  they  are  really  fewer  in 
number,  while,  in  the  three  other  dioceses  they  appear  to 
be  fewer,  they  are  really  more;  their  absence  from  the 
Valor  being  due  to  their  large  number,  and  consequently 
to  the  small  sum  each  co-owner  would  receive.  This  most 
ingenious  view  offers  a  reasonable  explanation  of  a  fact 
that  it  is  otherwise  hard  to  explain  at  all. 
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The  system  of  co-ownersliip  of  benefices  was  not  in  any 
way  confined  to  Wales  ;  it  seems  to  have  extended  to 
wherever  the  Celtic  tribal  idea  went.  In  Ireland,  all  the 
families  that  made  up  the  tribe  were  entitled  to  receive 
something  out  of  the  produce  of  the  tribe  lands.'  The 
amount  received  varied  with  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  tribe,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  amount  the  individual 
tribesm.an  received  was  very  small.  But  whether  the  shares 
were  small  or  great,  the  principle  was  the  same — the 
produce  of  the  tribal  lands  was  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  The  principle  extended  to  all  tribal  property, 
land,  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  any  other  kind.  The 
idea  was  that  the  tribesmen  were  entitled  to  live  out  of 
the  tribal  property.  To  the  Celt  it  would  have  been 
passing  strange  if  this  had  not  been  the  case  ;  among  the 
Celts  there  was  nothing  that  lasted  longer  and  were  more 
deeply  cherished  than  these  relics  of  tribal  life.  And  it 
may  well  be  that  Archbishop  Peckham  found  that  what 
he  had  caused  to  be  done  in  St.  Asaph  was  the  limit  of 
what  he  was  able  to  do.  In  the  more  Welsh  dioceses  of 
Bangor  and  St.  David's,  any  attempt  at  such  a  reform 
might  well  have  been  hopeless,  for  speaking  of  St.  David's, 
Giraldus  says,  when  referring  to  the  custom,  "  the  Church 
has  almost  as  many  parsons  or  parties  as  there  are 
principal  men  in  the  parish,  and  that  the  sons,  after  the 
decease  of  their  fathers,  succeed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  not  by  election,  but  by  hereditary  right,  possess- 
ing and  polluting  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  and  if  a  bishop 
perchanced  to  presume  to  appoint  or  institute  any  other 
person,  the  people  would  certainly  revenge  the  injury  on 
the  institution  and  the  instituted."  Strong  as  is  this 
language,  it  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  to 
be  too  strong  to  describe  the  practice  that  had  grown  up 
in  the  Celtic  Church,  and  which  the  people  were  prepared 
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to  defend  against  the  Latins.  The  clergy  were  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  local  and  independent,  such 
resistance  as  there  was  to  the  English  conquerors  rested 
with  the  Church,  and  with  it  alone,  for  the  lay  power  had 
collapsed.  If  the  clergy  once  allowed  it  to  be  established 
that  a  foreign  ofBcial  (the  Pope)  could  present  to  benefices, 
and  thus  get  rid  of  the  hereditary  tribal  rights,  all  that 
remained  to  the  Welsh  of  the  old  tribal  system  would  be 
abolished.  It  was  for  this  that  the  Welsh  fought  and 
resisted.  The  Latin  bishops  who  held  the  Welsh  sees 
were  not  the  men  to  get  rid  of  the  tribal  notions;  any 
attempt,  or  suspected  attempt  of  theirs  to  do  so,  would 
cause  an  uproar,  and  that  was  the  last  thing  their  master 
desired.  So  matters  were  allowed  to  rest.  It  would 
not  be  accurate  to  say  the  benefices  becam.e  hereditary; 
yet  they  acquired  a  way  of  keeping  in  local  hands,  or  in 
the  hands  of  a  particular  family.  Probably  what  caused 
most  of  the  friction  in  Wales  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  the  destruction  that  fell  upon  these  relics  of 
tribal  customs.  When  the  Reformation  bishops  interfered, 
which,  it  is  true,  was  not  very  often,  they  only  interfered 
to  thrust  into  a  living  a  stranger  or  relation,  thereby 
making  the  discontent  greater  than  before.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  any  one  but  a  local  man  who  is  appointed  to 
a  Welsh  benefice  has  a  hard  task  to  surmount  the  local 
prejudice  there  is  against  him  when  entering  on  his  new 
cure.  Probably  nauch  of  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  of 
the  establishment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  still  felt 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  system  that  ttirned  the 
tribe  out  of  its  possessions,  and  so  are  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  locality  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  history  of  the  presentation  to  Welsh 
benefices  is  a  very  remarkable  chapter  in  Welsh  Church 
history ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  tells  the  triumph 
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of  the  Latin  over  the  Celt,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shows  how  long  tribal  and  local  ideas  will  live  in  a 
district,  as  it  shows  the  hostility  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  where  once  the  tribe  dwelt,  still  regard  the 
successors  of  their  arrogant  conquerors. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  question  of  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  Welsh  benefices  is  the  question,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Celtic  Church,  the  non- 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Probably  the  Welsh  clergy  are 
the  only  body  of  ecclesiastics  who  can  boast  that  at  all 
times  in  their  history  they  have  refused  to  have  forced 
upon  them  the  doctrine  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The 
history  of  their  resistance  to  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
parts  of  the  story  of  the  Celtic  Church.  It  appears  from  the 
Epistle  of  Qildas,  that  the  British  clergy  of  his  days  did 
not  profess  celibacy,  at  least  this  is  the  charitable  infer- 
ence from  his  somewhat  turgid  way  of  speaking  of  their 
morality,^  and  it  would  seem  that  until  961,  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  was  not  only  not  forbidden,  but  was 
regularly  recognized.  This  is  shown  by  several  things  : 
by  a  passage  under  that  year  in  the  Gwentian  Brut — 
"  The  priests  were  enjoined  not  to  marry  without  the 
leave  of  the  Pope,  on  which  account  a  great  disturbance 
took  place  in  the  diocese  of  Teilo,  so  that  it  was  considered 
best  to  allow  matrimony  to  the  priests."  Prom  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was  at  that  time  a 
regular  custom..  Whether  the  usual  reading  of  "  heh  fyned 
yng  nghennad  y  Pah  ",  without  the  leave  of  the  Pope,  is 
the  correct  one  or  not,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Pope's 
authority  was  certainly  not  at  that  date  recognized  or 
admitted  in  Wales,  but  this  is  of  small  importance,  for 
the  passage  shows  clearly  the  resistance  to  celibacy.  At 
that  time  Dunstan  was  carrying  out  his  reforms  in  the 

^  See  JBipistle  of  Qildas,  caps.  66,  67. 
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English  Churchy  and  it  was  but  to  be  expected  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  extend  those  reforms,  and  with 
them  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  enforce  celibacy  on  the 
Welsh  clergy.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  A  passage 
in  Hywel  Da's  laws  is  often  cited  to  prove  that  marriage 
among  the  clergy  was  not  then  recognized,  and  that  the 
offspring  was  illegitimate.  The  passage  is  in  the 
Dimetian  Gode,^  and  is  one  specifying  the  three  cases 
where  sons  are  not  to  share  in  land  with  their  brothers 
by  the  same  father  and  mother.  The  second  case  is  the 
one  relied  on  :  "  When  a  clerk  takes  a  wife  by  gift  of 
kindred,  and  has  a  son  by  her,  and  afterwards  the  clerk 
takes  priest's  orders,  and  subsequently  when  a  priest  has 
a  son  by  the  same  woman,  the  son  previously  begotten 
is  not  to  share  land  with  such  son,  as  he  was  begotten 
contrary  to  decree."  ^  The  passage  is  made  obscure  by 
the  last  words ;  but  for  this,  which  may  be  an  interpola- 
tion, and  only  inserted  as  giving  the  meaning  of  the 
passage,  or  what  the  transcriber  thought  was  its  meaning, 
the  article  is  clear  enough,  if  tribal  rules  are  applied  to  it. 
A  son  bom  before  a  man  became  a  tribesman  could  not 
share  with  a  son  born  after  a  man  became  a  tribesman, 
because  the  second  would  be  entitled  to  become  a 
tribesman,  to  have  a  share  in  the  tribal  property,  of 
which  all  his  father's  property  became  part  when  he 
became  a  tribesman.  The  first  son  would  not  become  a 
tribesman  as  of  right,  so  could  not  share  in  the  tribal 
property.  His  father,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  had  ceased  to  possess  private  property,  so  his  sons 
could  not  share,  as  only  one  was  entitled  to  tribal  rights. 
Such  is  the  obvious  explanation  but  for  the  last  words, 
and  these  certainly  cause  a  difiiculty.  It  will  be  seen 
they  do  not  say  the  second  born  son  is  illegitimate,  but 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  445.  '^  See  IMd.,  760. 
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that  the  first  born,  the  one  born  before  the  man  took 
priest's  orders,  is  not  to  share.  If  the  words  are  regarded 
as  having  any  reference  to  legitimacy,  they  really  go  to 
this,  that  the  son  born  before  the  clerk  took  priest's  orders 
is  illegitimate,  the  son  born  after,  legitimate.  This 
cannot  be  the  meaning,  and  it  seems  the  tribal  explana- 
tion mentioned  above  is  the  most  satisfactory.  This  is 
not  the  usual  interpretation.  Jones  and  "Freeman  regard 
the  passage  as  declaring  the  children  born  after  ordination 
illegitimate.  "  Tet  it "  (marriage  of  priests),  they  say, 
"appears  to  have  been  discouraged  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  as  the  son  of  the  priest  born  after  his  ordination 
was  regarded  as  illegitimate,  and  had  no  share  in  his 
father's  property."  '  This  seems  to  be  a  far-fetched  inter- 
pretation, if  the  passage  can  be  said  to  bear  such  a 
meaning,  which  is  doubtful.  Most  modern  writers, 
since  Jones  and  Freeman,  have  followed  their  view 
without  question.  It  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  last, 
Mr.  Newell :  °  "  Some  hint  of  a  feeling  against  the 
custom  (marriage  of  the  clergy)  may  be  discovered  in 
the  laws  of  Hywel  Da,  which  draw  a  distinction  between 
a  son  born  before  his  father  had  taken  priest's  orders, 
and  one  born  after."  The  passage  is  then  cited.  It  is 
quite  true  a  distinction  is  drawn,  but,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  son  born  after  the  priest  had  married 
who  takes  the  property.  If  the  whole  passage  is  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  no  reference  to  legitimacy  or 
illegitimacy,  npr  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  cases  where,  by 
the  Welsh  tribal  rules,  a  father's  property  was  not  divided 
among  all  his  sons.  If  evidence  is  required  that  the 
Celtic  Church  recognized  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  many 
authorities  might  be  cited  to  prove  it ;  one  Irish  and  one 

'  Jones  and  Freeman,  8t.  David's,  2,Ti.        ^  Newell,  Welsh  Church,  170. 
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Welsh  will  be  suiEcient.  In  the  canons,  said  to  have  been 
made  at  a  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Issemius,  the 
sixth  provides  for  the  dress  of  the  wives  of  the  clergy, 
"  Quicunque  clericus  ab  hostiario  usque  ad  sacerdotem 
.  .  .  et  uxor  ejus  si  non  velato  capite  ambulaverit 
pariter  a  laicis  contempnentur  et  ab  ecclesia  separentur." ' 
In  the  poem  by  Jevan,  setting  out  the  virtues  of  Sulien, 
the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  poem  of  a  date  about  1100, 
one  of  his  claims  to  admiration  is  stated  to  be  that  he 
was  the  father  of  four  sons  : — 

"  Quatuor  ao  proprio  nutrivit  sanguine  natos 
Quos  simul  edocuit  duloi  libaminis  amne 
Ingenin  claros;  jam  sunt  hsec  nomina  quorum, 
Eyoymaroh  sapiens,  Arthgen,  Danielque,  Johannes."^ 

Showing  that  at  that  date  the  Celtic  Church  not  only 
did  not  try  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  bishops  were 
married  but  rather  considered  that  it  was  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  bishops  to  have  a  family. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Latin  Church  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  reproaching  the  Celtic  Church 
for  allowing  the  marriage  of  her  clergy.  There  can  also  be 
no  doubt  that  such  marriages  were  regarded  as  perfectly 
lawful  by  the  Welsh  Church  until  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  the  changes  that  accompanied  the  advent 
of  the  ITormian  bishops — Bernard  and  Urban.  With 
the  Normans  a  change  doubtless  set  in,  and  a  determined 
efBort  was  made  to  force  celibacy  on  the  Welsh  clergy. 
In  none  of  the  three  codes  which  make  up  the  laws  of 
Hywel  Da,  except  the  passage  already  cited  from  the 
Dimetian  Code,  is  there  anything  that  can  be  twisted  by 
the  utmost  ingenuity  as  prescribing  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  But  when  Latin  monks  began  to  influence 
Welsh  law,   a  different  set   of  things  is  found.     In  the 

1  Haddcm,  and  Stubbs,  ii,  part  2,  p.  328.  '^  Ibid.,  i,  666. 
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Gyvreithiau  Gymru,  and  the  Leges  Wallice,  will  be  seen  the 
way  the  Latin  Church  enforced  her  ideas  on  the  subject. 
She  had  tried  to  do  it  directly,  and  failed  miserably, 
but,  indirectly,  much  was  done.  Whoeyer  it  was  who 
made  the  rule  that  a  married  priest  could  not  give 
evidence,'  was  a  man  who  was  not  unacquainted  with 
Welsh  nature.  The  passage  in  which  this  occurs  shows 
from  internal  evidence  it  was  the  work  of  a  stranger  j 
it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  and 
exalt  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The  priest  on  marrying 
did  not  infringe  any  rule  or  law  of  his  own  church ;  but 
the  Latins  placed  an  indirect  penalty  on  him  for  it,  by 
making  him  inadmissible  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Another  passage  in  the  Gyvreithiau  Gymru  is  to  the  same 
effect,  and  shows^  if  possible,  more  clearly  the  finger  of 
the  foreign  ecclesiastic: — "Whatever  person,"  it  says, 
"  shall  break  his  vow  of  religion,  whether  a  monk,  a 
prior,  an  anchorite,  or  an  hermit,  or  any  kind  of  religious 
person  bound  in  the  service  of  God,  or  a  priest  who  shall 
take  a  wife  after  the  bond  of  priesthood,  their  testimony 
is  not  to  be  credited  in  any  place,  and  they  are  excluded 
from  the  law,  unless  they  seek  a  pardon  from  the  Pope, 
or  the  bishop,  through  a  public  penance."  ^ 

This  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  place  the  Welsh  clergy 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Latin^  by  the  assumption,  the 
untrue  assumption,  that  they  had  taken  vows  of  celibacy. 
The  passage  relates  to  those  who  had  broken  vows  of 
religion,  and,  as  the  Latin  priest  had  vowed  celibacy,  it 
was  thought  if  the  Welsh  had  not,  he  ought  to  have  done 
so,  and  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had. 
JSTo  better  instance  could  be  given  of  the  way  the 
conquerors  tried  to  force  their  views  on  the  conquered  by 
editing  their  laws  than  this.     There  is  also  the  oft  cited 

*  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  ii,  204.  '  Ihid.,  ii,  409. 
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passage  where  the  author,  or  editor,  in  stating  a  series  of 
legal  principles,  mentions  the  nine  maxims  of  the  law  and 
the  thirteen  things  "  which  corrupt  the  world  which  will 
ever  remain  in  it,  and  it-  can  never  be  delivered  of". 
The  four  first  are,  "  An  unjust  king,  a  weak  lord,  a 
transgressing  judge,  a  married  priest".^ 

Such  are  the  positive  enactments  of  the  Welsh  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  from 
them  it  seems  clear  that,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Norman  bishops,  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  the  rule 
in  Wales,  but  from  that  date  the  Latins  tried  by 
various  ways,  and  among  others  by  "  editing "  the  laws, 
to  introduce  and  enforce  celibacy.  They  did  not  succeed. 
In  vain  did  that  "  Quidam  Normanus ",  as  the  compiler  of 
the  Annates  Gambrice  calls  Bernard,  endeavour  to  introduce 
Latin  customs  and  Eom.an  reforms ;  doubtless  he  did 
much,  but  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  one  of  his 
reforms.  His  successor  in  the  see  of  St.  David's,  Fitz- 
geraldj  had  a  large  family ;  whether,  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  the  Latin  Chiireh,  he  called  their  mother  his 
wife,  or  by  a  less  reputable  name,  may  be  doubtful. 
The  custom  of  the  marriage  of  the  Welsh  clergy  was  so 
universal  that  in  1175  certain  canons  were  made  at  a 
council  at  Westminster  by  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,^  prohibiting  it,  "  WaUenses  non  vendant 
ecclesias  vel  dent  in  dotem  vel  consanguineis  adhsereant  vel 
commutent  uxores".  But  the  best  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  custom  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Griraldus 
Cambrensis.  Desirous  to  show  his  fitness  for  episcopacy, 
he  denounced  in  no  measured  language  the  families  of  the 
Welsh  clergy  ;  for  instance,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Be  jure 
et     statu    Menevensis    ecctesice/    he    says :     "  Prsecipueque 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  ii,  34(i. 
^  Hacldanand  Stubis,  i,  382.  ^  Roll's  ed.,  iii,  p.  114. 
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cathedrales  sedium  episcopalium  ecclesias  a  yitiis  radicatis 
olim  et  tamquam  innatis  publicis  scilicet  fornicationibus 
et  successionibus  purget ;  per  universes  quoque  Wallise 
fines  incestuosos  oognatarum  amplexus  et  sanguine 
propinquarum  a  laicis ;  cujusmodi  labe  tota  fere  ilia 
gens  laborat.  .  .  .  Committentur  autem  a  clericis 
prsecipue  vitia  tria  concubinarum  scilicet  cohabitationes 
et  eoclesiarum  participationes  enormes  quoque  filiorum 
post  patres  in  ecclesise  bonis  successiones."  He  goes  on 
in  the  book  to  charge  the  canons  of  St.  David's^  especially 
the  Welsh  ones,  with  what  he  calls  "  gross  immorality" ; 
he  says : '  "  Canonicos  Menevenses  fere  cunctos  maxime 
vero  Walensicos  publicos  fornicarios  et  concubinarios  esse 
sub  alls  ecclesise  cathedralis  et  tamquam  in  ipso  ejusdem 
gremio  focarias  suas  cum  obstetricibus  et  nutricibus 
atque  cunabulis  in  laribus  et  penetralibus  exhibentes." 
This  passage  rather  leads  to  the  belief  that  Giraldus  is 
bent  on  showing  the  ferrour  of  his  faith  in  the  Latin 
Church,  so  as  to  receive  favours  from  the  Pope  to  aid  his 
election,  rather  than  giving  an  accurate  statement  of 
fact.  If  the  canons  were  not  married  they  would  hardly 
have  dared,  even  at  St.  David's,  to  have  "^  gloried  in  their 
shame "  to  the  extent  of  having  midwiveSj  nurses,  and 
cradles,  under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  an  ecclesiastic,  when  speaking 
of  the  sexual  relations  of  ecclesiastics,  is  unable  to  use 
ordinary  language.  A  G-erman  bishop  styled  a  married 
bishop  an  adulterer;  a  Worcester  scribe^  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  styled  a  liaison  between  a  priest  and 
his  dairymaid,  incest;  so  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
Giraldus  called  a  married  canon  a  fornicator.  It  was  by 
following  up  his  abuse  of  the  married  clergy  that 
Giraldus  gained  promotion.     The  Archdeacon  of  Brecon^ 

1  EoUs  ed.,  iii,  p.  128. 
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Jordan,  had  married,  and  the  fact  of  the  marriage  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  custom  of  clerical  marriage  was 
still  common.  The  archdeacon  saw  nothing  wrong  in  it, 
but  Giraldus  did.  Full  of  zeal,  either  for  the  Latin 
Church  or  his  own  promotion,  he  attacked  the  archdeacon 
for  keeping  a  concubine,  and  admonished  him  to  put  her 
away.  To  us  it  might  seem  that  the  course  advocated  by 
Griraldus  would  cause  the  greater  scandal.  The  archdeacon 
naturally  took  no  notice  of  Giraldus,  or  his  adm.onition. 
Whatever  the  virtues  of  Giraldus  were,  mildness  of 
language  was  not  one ;  he  sent  the  archdeacon  a  second 
admonition,  which  was  couched  in  terms  which  could 
not  be  accurately  described  as  strong.  It  had  its  effect, 
as  the  archdeacon  lost  his  temper,  and  in  his  reply,  if  he 
used  the  language  which  Giraldus  tells  us  he  did,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  he  was  a  greater  master  of  abuse  than  his 
rival.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Giraldus,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  removed  the  archdeacon  from  his  arch- 
deaconry, and  gave  it  to  Giraldus.  Jordan  retired  to  a 
prebend,  where  he  and  his  wife  could  live  in  peace.  This 
incident  shows  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Latin 
Church,  the  Welsh  clergy  still  persisted  in  the  custom 
of  marrying.  The  practice  continued  in  spite  of  the 
invectives  of  Giraldus.  Archbishop  Peckham,  in  his 
injunctions  to  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  speaks  of  the  vice 
of  incontinence  among  the  clergy  being  "ultra  moduTn", 
he  probably  alludes  to  marriage,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
incontinence  of  the  beneficed  clergy  and  their  concubines, 
never  their  wives. ^  He  makes  the  same  complaint  as  to 
St.  David's,  and  orders  that  delinquents  are  not  to  be 
punished  by  fines,  but  by  deprivation. °  This,  however, 
failed  to  get  rid  of  the  practice.  A  century  and  a  half 
later,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  de  la  Bere,   of  St.  David's, 

'  liacJdcioi  and  iStuhhs,  i,  563.  ^  Ihid.,  572. 
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1447-1460j  a  petition  was  presented  to  "the  bishop  by  Ms 
clergy,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  wiTes.  The 
reason  they  gave  was,  that  if  they  put  them  away  on  the 
one  suggestion  of  illegality,  they,  the  dergy,  would  haye 
to  meet  the  yengeance  of  their  Tviyes'  relations.  The 
bishop  acceded  to  their  yiew,  and  allowed  his  clergy  to 
retain  their  wiyes.  Howeyer  irregular  to  strict  church 
disd-plinaiians  this  may  seem,  it  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  practised  to  a 
very  great  extent  during  the  fifteenth  century  in  Wales. 
Even  up  to  the  Reformation  it  seems  that  licenses  to 
marry  were  granted  by  the  bishops  to  the  Welsh  clergy.  It 
is  true,  some  ivriters  state,  that  these  licenses  were  for 
concubines,  not  for  wives ;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  neither  the  Welsh  clergy  nor 
bishops  had  sunk  quit*  so  low.  It  thus  seems  to  be 
clearly  established  that  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Eeformation,  the  Welsh  clergy  not  only  married  but 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  right  to  marry,  in  spite 
of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Latins  for  over  four-  hundred 
years,  from  1115  to  1530,  to  force  celibacy  upon  them. 
That  among  the  English  clergy,  while  under  the  mle  of 
the  Eoman  Church,  concubinage  was  common,  seems  not 
to  be  denied ;  but  it  was  not  so  -vvith  the  Welsh,  except 
in  so  far  as  their  conquerors  called  their  marriages 
concubinage.  The  Welsh  clergy  are  the  only  clerical 
body  who  have,  from  first  to  last^  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
asserted  and  maintained  their  right  to  marry.  When  the 
clergy  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were  pledged,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  celibacy,  but  tempered  it  in  practice  by 
fornication,  the  Welsh  clergy  remained  alone  the  defenders 
of  the  light,  the  absolute  right,  of  the  dei^  to  many. 
That  they  did  this,  and  were  able  to  do  it,  was  probably 
due  to  the  reason  given  to  the  Bishop  de  la  Bei-e,  of  their 
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fear  of  the  relations  of  the  women,  that  is,  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  tribal  rule.  It  was  this  that  proved  too 
strong  for  even  the  power  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  which 
'saved  and  preserved  this  marked  feature  of  the  Celtic 
clergy. 

The  existence  of  several  priests  at  one  place,  an  obvious 
survival  of  the  monastic  system,  and  those  priests  often 
married  men  with  families,  led  to  the  formation  of 
very  remarkable  and  interesting  ecclesiastical  societies, 
such  as  did  not  exist  elsewhere.  These  societies  may 
explain  a  term  that  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  Welsh 
church  historians,  "Glaswi/r",  or  "  JUglwyswi/r" ,  churchmen, 
who,  it  is  admitted,  formed  an  ecclesiastical  body  attached 
to  a  church ;  but  who  and  what  such  bodies  were,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  one  on  which  writers  are  not  agreed. 
It  has  been  conjectured'  that  they  were  the  Celtic  monks, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  conjecture  seems  accurate.  They 
were  the  monks  attached  to  the  different  churches  or 
settlements  who  carried  on  the  business  of  the  Church 
in  the  different  localities,  and  who,  from  being  associated 
by  living  together,  soon  became  formed  into  distinct 
ecclesiastical  groups.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
groups  seems  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  foundation 
of  the  so-called  colleges  by  Bishop  Bee  (1280-1296). 
"What,"  asks  Archdeacon  Bevan  "were  the  objects  these 
collegiate  churches  were  designed  to  serve  ?"'■'  He, 
however,  fails  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer,  beyond 
the  reason  stated  in  the  foundation  charter  of  Abergwilli 
that  the  parts  of  "  Tstrad  Tywy,  hitherto  places  of  misery, 
should  be  changed  into  places  of  spiritual  joy".  He 
confesses  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  what  way  the 
withdrawal  of  the  clergy  from  the  parochial  churches  could 
conduce  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  parishioners.     This 

'  Janes  and  Freeman,  pp.  2B5,  310.      ^  Diocesan  Mist.  St.  Dcmld's,  p.  127. 
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statement,  however,  assumes  the  whole  case,  that  there 
were  then  parochial  clergy  in  Wales — a  statement  which 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  explanation  submitted  here 
is  that  Bee  found  at  different  churches,  notably  at 
Llangadoc  and  Llanddewibrefi,  bodies  of  clergy  whose 
object  in  Hfe  he  did  not  understand,  and,  Norman-like, 
desirous  of  bringing  the  diocese  into  order,  resolved  to 
organize  these  groups.  Knowing  little  and  caring  less 
about  their  origin,  he  determined  to  bring  them  under 
the  Latin  rule.  To  bring  about  this  purpose,  he  organized, 
or  founded,  two  so-called  collegiate  bodies,  that  is,  bodies 
regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  Latin  Church.  Bee  was 
merely  applying  a  process  that  had  often  been  applied 
before;  he  was  merely  maintaining  existing  institutions 
under  new  rules.  In  England  the  Latin  Church  had 
brought  the  old  monasteries  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
in  this  way.  Here  Bee  found  irregular  groups  of  clergy 
that  could  not  be  accounted  for  or  managed  satisfactorily, 
so  he  did  what  would  be  done  at  the  present  day,  he 
reorganized  these  bodies  on  what  he  considered  a  rational 
basis.  Probably  Bee's  reform  was  at  the  time  a  beneficial 
one,  as  he  utilized,  or  tried. to  utilize,  groups  of  men  that 
were  apparently,  if  not  useless,  of  very  little  use.  Although 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  was  but  carrying  out  the  policy  Arch- 
bishop Peckham  had  ordered'  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  in  getting  rid  of  the  groups  of 
persons,  portionists  as  they  are  called,  tribesmen,  as  is 
more  correct,  who  lived  on  the  benefices.  Peckham  was 
determined  to  break  up  this  system,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
it  is  due  to  his  instructions  to  this  effect,  that  Bee  acted. 
It  is  true  that  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Abergwilli 
was  1283,  and  Peckham's  visitation  of  St.   David's  was 

1  Haddcm  cmd  Stuhis,  i,  564. 
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not  till  1284,  but  Llanddewibrefi  was  not  founded  until 
1287.  The  political  necessity  for  preventing  groups  of 
clergy,  who  were  probably  strong  patriots,  combining,  or 
aiding  others  to  combine,  in  a  national  movement  against 
Edward,  had  doubtless  its  effect  in  inducing  the  bishop  to 
obtain  control  over  these  groups  of  men  by  reorganizing 
them  into  colleges.  It  is  said  by  Archdeacon  Bevan,' 
that  the  resiilt  of  these  collegiate  churches  was  disaster 
to  the  Welsh  Church;  if  this  is  so,  it  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  many  that  we  meet  with  in  Welsh  ecclesi- 
astical history,  of  the  failure  of  the  Latin  attempts  to 
substitute  their  system  for  the  native  Celtic.  The  history 
of  these  colleges  is  very  interesting  and  instructive,  as  it 
marks  almost  the  final  step  of  the  Latin  Church  to 
uproot  the  Celtic.  At  first,  Bernard  and  his  successors 
were  too  much  occupied  with  establishing  themselves  at 
St.  David's,  and  perfecting  their  organization,  to  take 
much  concern  with  the  Celtic  clergy.  Other  causes  helped 
to  delay  any  great  interference  with  them,  such  as  rebellions, 
and  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction ;  but  Edward's  conquest  of 
Wales,  and  Peckham's  active  interference,  must  have  led 
the  archbishop  to  see  the  time  had  come  for  perfecting 
the  Latin  organization  and  developing  their  ecclesiastical 
system,  that  is,  effacing  the  remaining  distinctive  marks 
of  the  Celtic  Church.  Peckham's  visitation  was  most 
likely  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  and  the  new  civil 
settlement  of  the  country  was  probably  to  be  followed  by 
a  new  ecclesiastical  settlement.  In  North  Wales,  Edward 
had  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an  ending  of  disputes  with 
.the  monastery  of  Aberconway,  the  bishop  of  Bangor, 
and  the  Offeyriat  Teulu,  the  priests  of  the  household, 
probably  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  for  the  monastery  of 
Bangor.      Edward    granted''    certain    viUs  to   the  bishop 

'  History  of  St.  David's,  p.  128.  "  Saddan  and  Stubbs,  i,  550. 
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and  priests  jointlT,  in  lieu  of  certain  tithes  they  gave  up. 
The  great  importance  of  the  grant  is,  that  it  treats  the 
priests  of  the  household,  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  as  a  bodj 
(apable  of  holding  property,  and  of  holding  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  bishop.  It  foUows  from  this  that  the 
Welsh  ecdesiastieal  tribes  must  hare  sm-rived,  with  some 
organization  and  with  some  authority,  until  the  conquest 
of  TVales  by  Edward  I.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  there 
existed  a  group  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  hold 
property,  who  possessed  certain  rights,  and  who  were 
either  the  remains  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  or  that  body 
in  another  form,  the  remains  of  the  old  TTelsh  monastie 
clergy.  Here,  we  find  certain  ecclesiastical  groups 
that  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  the 
way  that  this  was  done  was  that  which  Bee  followed,  of 
creating  collegiate  churches. 

The  suppr^sion,  or  the  conTeraion,  into  colleges  of  the 
remains  of  the  Cteltic  monastic  clergy,  of  necessity  paved 
the  way  for  the  Latin  system  of  parochial  clergy. 

The  fact  that  the  TVelsh  clergy  only  gradually  became 
a  parochial  dei^  according  to  Larin  ideas,  goes  far  to 
explain  some  of  the  anomalies  and  peetdiarities  connected 
with  the  TTelsh  Church.  As  far  as  possible,  a  Welsh 
incumbent,  after  the  changes  that  followed  on  Peekham's 
visitation,  would  try  to  keep  the  power  he  had  been 
a-ccustomed  t-o  exercise,  and  would  use  but  sparingly  the 
new  ideas  and  notions  he  was  told  he  possessed.  As  he 
had  been  independent,  he  would  naturally  object  to 
becoming  dependent.  But  if  he  was  to  become  a  parochial 
priest,  submission  to  his  superior,  and  obedience  to  those 
in  authority,  were  essential ;  hence  it  may  be  taken  that 
the  parochial  system  met  with  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  its  way  in  Wales,  and  it  probably  was  not  until 
after  the  legislation  of  Heniy  VIH  that  it  really  became. 
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for  all  purposes,  an  integral  part  of  the  organization  of 
the  country. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance  and  interest.  What 
were  the  orders  in  the  Celtic  Church,  did  they  possess 
all  the  orders  of  the  Latin?  As  to  the  three  higher 
orders — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — it  seems  clear  that 
they  did,  but  with  regard  to  minor  orders,  it  is  not  so 
clear.  As  the  Church  increased,  the  Latin  Church 
created  a  number  of  officers  connected  with  the  Church,  such 
as  acolytes,  lectors,  exorcists,  doorkeepers — all  of  whom 
received  orders  from  the  bishop,  and  upon  all  of  whom 
the  same  rules  as  to  the  receipt  of  orders  were  as  binding 
as  in  the  case  of  the  superior  orders.  It  is  not  clear  to 
what  extent  these  of&cers  existed  in  the  Celtic  Church,  or 
how  far  minor  orders  prevailed.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  Liber  Landavensis,  that  they  existed  to  some  extent. 
In  the  Senchus  Mor  there  is  a  passage  speaking  of  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  abbacy,  where  it  is  said,  with 
something  like  scorn,  that  if  he  was  the  next  in  succession 
a  psalm  singer  should  have  the  abbacy,'  and  a  psalm  singer 
would  thus  seem  to  have  been,  at  the  time  the  passage 
was  written,  if  not  the  lowest,  at  least  one  of  the  lowest 
officers  in  the  monastery. 

This,  therefore,  implies  that  there  were  certain  minor 
clerical  offices,  or  minor  orders,  recognized  in  the  Celtic 
Church,  besides  the  superior  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  Book  of 
Llandaff,  assuming  the  charters  in  it  are  genuine.  It 
mentions  a  synod  of  "  omnes  clericos  usque  ad  inferiores 
gradus";'^  another  of  "clericos  omnes  de  majoribus 
gradibus  usque  ad  inferiores  gradus " ;  ^  and  at  another, 
"omnibus  clericis  de  majori  gradu  usque  ad  inferiorem".* 

'  Bolls  ed.,  iii,  7:i  ^  Ziier  Landavensis,  223, 

^  Ziber  Landavensis,  234.  *■  Ibid.,  248. 
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But  even  if  this  is  so,  it  leaves  an  important  question 
unanswered :  Had  the  term  orders,  as  applied  to  minor 
orders,  the  same  meaning  in  the  Celtic  and  Latin  Churches, 
or  were  the  officers  spoken  of  merely  monastic  of&cers, 
and  not  in  orders  at  all?  It  might  well  be  that  some 
of  the  officials  were  officers  of  the  monastery,  but  never 
had  or  desired  to  have  orders,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  was  not  the  case.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  the  fact  of  holding  a  monastic  office  gave 
a  title  to  orders,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
because  a  monastic  official  could  be  ordained  that  he 
therefore  was,  and  that  such  official  was  in  orders.  So 
far  as  the  Welsh  laws  go,  there  is  little  evidence  of  minor 
orders,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  extra 
penalty  for  killing  a  person  who  held  these  offices,  than 
for  killing  any  one  else,  and  this  is  the  great  test.  While 
with  existing  evidence  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  minor  orders  existed,  yet  if  they 
did  not,  the  reason  why  they  did  not  can  easily  be  given ; 
it  was  because  the  persons  doing  the  duties  were  officials 
of  the  monastery,  and  this  again  would  be  one  of  the 
results  that  would  follow  from  a  monastic  as  opposed  to  a 
parochial  clergy. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
Celtic  clergy  to  take  the  Welsh  canons,  or  any  other  set 
of  penal  laws,  as  a  basis  from  which  to  draw  a  sketch  of 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  clergy  of  the  time.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  because  the  criminal  law  prohibits 
an  offence,  that  offence  is  often  committed.  Laws  are 
made,  especially  laws  in  early  societies,  to  meet  cases  that 
may  arise,  but  not,  by  any  means,  to  meet  cases  that 
have  arisen.  The  early  Welsh  canons  have,  however,  a 
value  apart  from  this  purely  criminal  aspect.  They 
bring  out    clearly   that  the   Celtic    clergy   consisted    of 
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bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  the  penalties  for  the 
same  offence  vary  according  as  to  whether  they  hare 
been  committed  by  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.  In  speaking 
of  monk,  reader,  and  sub-deacon,  they  also  show  the 
monastic  character  of  the  Church,  these  persons  usually 
being  members  of  the  monastery.  If  any  inference  was 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Welsh  canons,  it  would  not  be 
favourable  to  the  character  of  the  Celtic  clergy,  but  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  penalties  directed  by  the 
Welsh  laws  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  much  against  any 
particular  act,  as  against  the  act  being  done  either  against 
certain  individuals  or  in  certain  places.  This  furnishes  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
canons,  they  in  fact  agree  with  the  Welsh  laws  of  the  date 
which  these  canons  purport  to  be.  ISTeither  in  the  laws 
nor  the  canons  are  acts  prohibited  because  they  are  illegal 
and  wrong,  but  because  property  requires  protection,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  law  and  those  who  administer  the  law  to 
protect  it.  For  instance,  by  them,  murder,  wounding,  and 
assaults  are  not  crimes ;  they  are  all  injuries  to  property, 
for  which  so  much  has  to  be  paid.  In  some  cases,  the 
punishment  is  greater  on  the  wrong-doer  in  accordance 
with  his  position  in  life,  but  this  appears  to  be  rather  a 
matter  of  discipline  than  of  legal  punishment.  The 
monastic  rules  were  severe,  but  the  penalties  in  many 
cases  were  more  in  the  nature  of  fines  than  of  personal 
penance. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn,  as  to  the  Welsh  clergy, 
from  the  canons,  is  to  some  extent  borne  out  by  the 
information  we  get  as  to  the  Celtic  clergy  from  other 
sources.  Grildas  gives  what  is,  probably,  the  earliest,  and 
is  certainly,  in  some  respects,  the  worst  picture  of  the 
state  of  things.  He  hated  the  Welsh,  and  did  not  care  to 
depict  them  in  too  bright  colours.     But  Gildas  wrote  in  so 
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rhetorical  a  style,  and  so  obviously  tried  to  represent 
matters  with,  a  view  to  effect,  more  than  to  accuracy,  that 
too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  him.  "  Sacer- 
dotes  habet  Britannia  sed  insipientes;  quam  plurimos 
ministros,  sed  impudentes ;  clericos,  sed  raptores  subdolos."  ^ 
This  style  shows  that  Grildas  is  trying  to  work  up  the 
contrast  for  the  sate  of  effect,  and  this  is  done  throughout 
the  chapter.  Gluttonous,  immoral,  dishonest, — such  are 
some  of  the  features  which  Gildas  assigns  to  the  clergy. 
He  accuses  them  of  simony,  a  vice  that  would  not  have  been 
expected,  alleging  that  they  purchased  the  office  of  bishop 
or  priest ;  it  may  weU  be  that  they  only  paid  the  ordinary 
fees  on  receiving  the  office :  all  this  makes  the  value  of 
GUdas'  testimony  doubtful.  But,  after  making  every 
allowance,  still  this  fact  remains,  that  Gildas,  the  canons 
of  the  Welsh  synods,  and  the  Welsh  laws,  all  draw  a  dark 
picture  of  the  Welsh  clergy.  Their  chief  offences  are 
crimes  of  violence  and  immorality.  In  that  age  it  must 
be  remembered  that  crimes  of  violence  were  not  considered 
of  very  great  importance. ,  The  attempt,  the  vain  attempt 
of  Patrick,  to  make  the  Irish  regard  homicide  as  a  crime, 
and  its  utter  failure,  is  a  strong  proof  of  this.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  crimes  which  Gildas  ascribes 
to  the  Welsh  clergy  are  exactly  the  crimes  and  offences 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  would  be  found  in  bodies 
of  men  scattered  about  the  country,  forming  separate 
independent  communities,  without  superiors  and  without 
control.  The  members  of  such  bodies  would  almost  of 
necessity  quarrel  with  the  members  of  other  similar  bodies, 
or  with  laymen  they  might  meet.  A  priest,  living  alone 
in  a  district,  whether  married  or  single,  would,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  safety,  abstain  from  many  of  the  acts 
imputed  to  the  clergy.     The  acts  alleged  are  far  more  like 

'  Gildas,  Wpistolce,  c.  66  ;  Saddam,  and  Stubis,  i,  74. 
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the  acts  of  a  band  of  lawbreakers  than  the  acts  of  any 
individual.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  one  of  the 
religious  community,  at  the  head  of  the  servants  and 
retainers  of  the  settlement,  might  either  avenge  an  act  or 
make  reprisals,  which  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the 
power  of  any  single  parish  priest.  As,  for  instance,  the  first 
canon,  the  one  which  Haddan  and  Stubbs  cite  as  a  proof 
of  their  "Welsh  origin,  states  "  If  any  one  commit  wilful 
murder  let  him  pay  three  female  and  three  male  slaves  ".' 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  in  an  ordinary  case  a  Welsh  clergy- 
man would  possess  such  a  household  as  would  supply  three 
male  and  three  female  slaves.  But,  if  he  was  a  member 
of  a  religious  settlement,  that  body  would  probably  be 
quite  a  large  enough  slave  owner  to  make  the  payment  of 
such  a  penalty  a  matter  of  but  little  difiiculty.  It  is  not 
contended  that  the  Welsh  clergy  were  in  any  way  an 
immaculate  body  of  men ;  but  what  is  contended  is,  that  the 
offences  alleged  against  them  in  the  Welsh  canons  point 
far  more  to  the  offences  that  men  who  are  members  of  an 
armed  community  would  commit  than  to  offences  that 
would  be  done  by  individuals.  Morally,  the  guilt  may  be 
the  same,  but  in  judging  of  the  criminality  of  a  class  such 
circumstances  require  to  be  considered  before  arriving  at  a 
determination. 

It  is  probably,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  Arch- 
bishop Peckhami's  influence  that  a  great  change  in 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Welsh  clergy  was  brought 
about.  Up  to  his  time  no  real  attempt  had  been  made  to 
alter  the  condition  of  things  that  prevailed  among  the 
country  clergy.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Welsh  war  of 
1282  Edward  I  wrote  to  Peckham  ordering  him  to 
excommunicate  the  Welsh  rebels  {'malefactor es  Wallenses). 
The    Archbishop  then  wrote   to  his  suffragans,   ordering 

1  Maddan  amd  Stubls,  i,  127. 
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them.,  by  virtue  of  tlie  obedience  they  owed  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  to  excommunicate  the  Welsh  rebels,  and  this 
order  was  sent  to  all  the  Canterbury  sufPragans,  except 
Hereford.  Annian,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  refused  to  obey ; 
he  was  summoned  to  Canterbury  to  answer  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  his  diocese  handed  over  to  Robert  Burnell, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Complaints  were  made  by 
Llewellyn  of  the  way  the  English  burnt  churches  and 
kiUed  ecclesiastics.  On  Llewellyn's  death,  Peckham  took 
steps  to  reorganize  the  churches  in  Wales.  In  the  diocese 
of  St.  David's  no  less  than  38  churches  were  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  These  were  granted  by  the  King  to  Bishop 
Bee,  and  he  appropriated  some  of  them  to  the  prebends 
of  St.  David's  and  to  his  colleges.  Such  a  state  of  things 
must  have  altered  the  condition  of  matters  ecclesiastical  in 
Wales.  Another  means  was  found.  The  ordination  of 
Welshmen,  except  to  the  lowest  orders,  was  forbidden, 
"Item  nuUus  Wallensis  aliquem  filium  suum.  ad  aliquos 
ordines  promovebit  nisi  unum ;  et  hos  ad  primam  tonsuram 
tantum",^  and  this  prohibition  was  renewed  later,  in  1322, 
by  Archbishop  Eeynolds,  who  rejected  Celts  (Irish,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch  clergy)  unless  upon  great  necessity,  and  after 
special  enquiry  into  the  individual  case.  This  must  have 
led  to  the  increase  of  the  Latin  clergy.  To  enforce  Latin 
rules.  Bee  ordered  that  synods  should  be  held  in  his 
diocese  three  times  a  year,  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  and 
Easter,  the  statute  stating  that  up  till  then  synods  had  not 
been  held.^  A  diocesan  synod  was  also  held  in  Bangor.'' 
The  Crown  claimed,  and  enforced  its  right,  to  the 
temporalities  of  the  Welsh  sees  sede  vacante.'^  All  this 
shows  the  rigorous  attempts  that  were  made  on  the  death 
of  Llewellyn  to  stamp  out  the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales. 

1  Saddan  and  Stubis,  i,  583.  '■  lUd.,  p.  588. 

3  IKd.,  p.  597.  "  lUd.,  p.  598, 
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The  wonder  is  not  that  the  Latin  Church  succeeded,  but 
that  so  much  has  survived  of  the  Welsh.  If  ever  a  Church 
felt  the  iron  hand  of  a  conqueror  it  was  the  Welsh  Chtorch 
during  the  rule  of  Edward  I  and  his  Archbishop  Peckham, 
and  from  this  period  the  ascendency  of  the  Latin  church 
is  to  be  ascribed. 

Another  irregularity  as  to  the  Celtic  clergy,  from  a 
Latin  point  of  view,  was  the  means  by  which  discipline 
over  them  was  maintained.  This  is  a  question  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  understand  if  seen  from  the  Latin  side.  As 
has  been  already  stated,  bishops  in  Wales  existed  from  a 
very  early  period,  but  they  were  monastic  bishops.  The 
existence  of  Episcopacy  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
existence  of  a  diocese,  still  less  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 
If  the  view  here  put  forward,  that  the  clergy  were  a 
monastic  body,  is  the  right  one,  the  difB.culty  disappears, 
for  the  clergy  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot 
and  the  other  monastic  officials.  Doubtless  in  some  of  the 
distant  colonies  the  discipline  would  be  lax,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  distant  cells  of  the  Latin  monasteries,  but 
whatever  was  the  result  in  practice,  in  theory  the  discipline 
existed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Latin  system  was 
based  on  a  territorial  division  of  the  country,  the  unit 
being  the  parish  under  the  charge  of  a  single  priest.  So 
many  parishes  made  up  a  rural  deanery ;  so  many  rural 
deaneries  an  archdeaconry ;  so  many  archdeaconries  a 
diocese.  It  is  important  to  consider  if  any  such  system  is 
to  be  found  in  Wales  before  the  ISTorman  conquest,  for,  if 
it  existed,  although  this  would  not  prove  the  monastic 
theory  to  be  wrong,  yet  it  would  go  far  to  prove  it  was 
only  the  exception,  and  that  the  Latin  Church  discipline 
existed  in  Wales  from  a  much  earlier  date  than  has  been 
assumed  in  these  pages  to  be  the  case. 

In  the    Dimetian   Code,   an    archdeacon   of    Llandaff, 
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Blegywrydj,  is  mentioned.^  He  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Hywel  Da  and  the  Welsh  bishops  to  Eome,  to  Pope 
Anastasius,  to  read  over  the  laws,  and  that  Blegywryd 
composed  some  verses  in  Latin  in  honour  of  the  event. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  composition  of  verses  on 
such  an  occasion  is  what  a  Welsh  bard  would  have  done, 
but  it  is  probable  they  would  have  been  in  Welsh,  not 
Latin.  Beyond  the  statement  in  the  Dimetian  Code,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  who  Blegywryd  was,  or  what  was  his 
office.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Welsh  codes  does  the 
mention  of  an  archdeacon  occur,  nor  are  his  duties  in 
any  way  defined.  The  passage  looks  suspicious  ;  being  in 
the  Dimetian  Code,  it  appears  as  if  it  was  inserted  there 
to  magnify  Llandaff.  No  similar  entry  occurs  in  the 
Liber  Landavensis,  nor  is  there  in  it  any  mention  of  an 
archdeacon  of  LlandafE.  No  similar  entry  occurs  in  the 
Gwentian  Code.  The  dates  as  given,  differ  from  the  dates 
given  in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,''  which  makes  the  death  of 
Hywel  Da  926,  not  940,  as  here.  Lumbert,  bishop  of 
Menevia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  present,  is  the  mysterious 
prelate  whose  episcopate  is  stated  to  have  lasted  seventy 
-years,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  bishops  of  Bangor 
and  St.  Asaph  are  both  said  to  be  present,  but  no 
bishop  of  LlandafE,  and  in  place  of  the  bishop  the  arch- 
deacon appears.  According  to  the  Liler  Landavensis, 
there  was  a  bishop  of  Llandaff,  Cyfeiliawg,  at  the  time. 
But  the  difficulties  do  not  rest  here.  Blegywryd  is 
described  as  being  a  doctor  in  the  law  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  church  {doctor  ynghyfreith  yr  amhera6dyr 
ac  ynghyfreith  yr  egl6ys  oed  ef)  ;  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a 
Welsh  scribe  would  be  a  doctor,  whatever  this  may  be, 
in  civil  law.  Again,  the  designation  of  archdeacon  is 
not  given  to  Blegywryd  in  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Dimetian 

1  Ancient  Lcmos  of  Wales,  i,  342,  343.  "  Rolls  ed.,  p.  21. 
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Code.  In  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  he  is  merely  called 
"clericus  doctorum".  Whatever  may  be  the  true  ex- 
planation, whether  it  is  an  interpolation,  or  whether  it 
was  inserted  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  Llandaff,  the 
passage  is  of  too  doubtful  a  nature  to  enable  an  inference 
to  be  safely  drawn  that  an  officer,  called  an  archdeacon, 
exercising  territorial  jurisdiction,  existed  in  Wales  in 
the  tenth  century.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  code  uses  ecclesiastical  titles  very  loosely ;  it  speaks 
of  an  archbishop  of  Menevia,  when  there  was  no  such 
person;  as,  afterwards,  it  speaks  of  the  bishop,  thus 
describing  the  same  person,  Lumbert,  by  the  two  titles, 
bishop  and  archbishop.  It  is  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion, that  the  copyist  of  the  Dimetian  Code  was  very 
desirous  of  magnifying  the  glories  of  Menevia  and  under- 
rating Llandaif,  so  he  spoke  of  the  archbishop  of  the  one, 
and  the  archdeacon  of  the  other.  What  makes  it  still 
more  probable  that  no  archdeacon  in  the  Latin  sense  was 
to  be  found,  is  the  fact  that  the  archdeacon  was  the 
executive  of6.cer  of  the  bishop ;  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  the  bishops  of  Llandaff  were  most  fond  of 
exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Welsh  princes,  if 
the  records  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff  are  to  be  trusted; 
but  yet  there  is  no  trace  there  of  any  such  an  official  as  an 
archdeacon.  One  of  the  few  dated  charters  in  the  Liber 
Landavensis,  one  of  955,'  relates  a  quarrel  between  a 
deacon  and  a  countryman  named  Merchiter,  which  ended 
in  the  deacon  killing  the  countryman,  and  taking  refuge 
in  a  church.  The  friends  of  the  countryman  tried  to 
break  open  the  church,  and  arrest  the  deacon.  The 
bishop  forbade  them  doing  it,  as  it  was  a  crime;  they 
persisted,  and  slew  the  deacon  before  the  altar.  On  this 
being  reported  to  the  bishop,  he  sent,  not  to  his  official, 

1  Book  of  Llandaff,  210. 
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the  archdeacon,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been 
a  Latin  bishop,  and  had  an  archdeacon,  not  to  his  own 
court,  but  to  all  the  monasteries  [monasteria) — the  ex- 
pression is  significant — -of  all  the  provinces  in  his  diocese 
subject  to  the  church  of  Llandaff,  to  assemble  the  priests, 
deacons,  and  clergy  of  all  degrees.  A  synod  was  held; 
the  Welsh  prince  gave  up  the  murderers,  who  were 
imprisoned,  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  and  give  lands  to  the 
defiled  church,  and  the  offenders  and  their  possessions 
were  handed  over  to  the  Llandaff  monastery.  The 
witnesses  were  the  bishop,  a  priest,  and  a  reader,  and 
eight  others,  probably  monks.  Although  a  Blegywryd  is 
mentioned  in  it,  and  eight  others,  probably  monks,  as  they 
are  among  the  laity,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  archdeacon, 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  if  such  a  functionary  existed 
why  he  did  not  appear  on  such  an  occasion.  There  is 
also  another  point.  In  the  charter,  Bledcuirit,  son  of 
Anion,  is  mentioned  as  "the  celebrated  Blegywryd",  and 
he  is  said,^  with  what  truth  is  doubtful,  to  be  the  same 
person  as  the  writer  of  the  laws.  In  the  next  charter, 
among  the  laymen  who  are  witnesses  to  it,  occurs  the 
name  of  Blegywryd,  the  son  of  Anion.  In  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology,  he  is  called  the  chief  assessor  (pencyfeistedd) 
at  Llandaff.  But  whatever  he  may  have  been,  he  is 
only  called  archdeacon  in  this  one  passage  in  the  Dimetian 
Code ;  wherever  else  he  appears  it  is  as  a  layman.  And 
even  the  Bvmetian  Code  leads  to  the  inference  that,  except 
that  an  archdeacon  must  be  in  orders,  Blegywryd  was 
a  layman,  as  it  is  said  that  out  of  the  assembly  Hywel 
selected  twelve  of  the  wisest  laics  to  form  the  laws, 
and  the  most  learned  scholar  in  all  Cymru  to  write  the 
laws  .  .  .  and  Blegywryd  was  the  clerk.  That  no 
archdeacon^  in  the  Latin  sense,  existed  in  Wales  before 

1  Book  of  Llandaff,  209,  and  in  476,  note  1. 
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the  ]^orman  conquest,  is,  to  a  great  extent  admitted  by 
Archdeacon  Bevan,  who  says  that  the  office  was  due  to 
Bernard,  the  first  Norman  bishop  of  St.  David's,  or 
rather,  that  there  is  evidence  that  it  then  existed.' 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  point  urged  here  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  existence  before  the  time  of 
Bernard.  Bevan  also  admits '  that  unless  the  term 
archoffeiriad  applies  to  rural  deans,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  such  officials.  Even  if  it  does  m.ean 
rural  dean,  which  is  most  doubtful,  it  does  not  take  the 
office  back  before  the  time  of  Bernard,  as  the  first  arch- 
offeiriad met  with  is  Jevan  of  Llanbadarn,  who  died  1136.^ 
It  therefore  appears  that  two  of  the  great  items  of  the 
Latin  system  of  Church  discipline,  archdeacon  and  rural 
dean,  are  wanting,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  system 
could  be  worked  without  them,  as  it  was  on  them  it 
mainly  rested. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  next  stage  in 
the  Latin  system,  the  parish,  is  also  most  inconclusive ; 
the  question  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  next-, 
chapter — here,  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  conclusion  of 
Eees  on  the  point " :  ''  The  idea  that  parishes  in  Wales 
were  established  by  any  general  Act  of  Parliament  can 
never  be  maintained  ;  they  existed  in  the  times  of  Welsh 
independency,  when  no  Act  of  the  English  Parliament 
could  affect  them.  The  Welsh  annals  record  no  ordinance 
for  these  arrangements  which,  in  the  state  of  the  country, 
divided  between  contending  princes,  was  absolutely 
impossible."  Without  assenting  to  all  the  statements  in 
this  passage,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Celtic  state  of 
Wales  before  the  ISTorman  conquest  was  such  as  to  have 
made  any  system  of  ecclesiastical  organization  or  church 

1  Dloosian  History  of  St.  Barid's^  64.  ^  Ibid. 
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gOYernment,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Church,  an 
impossibility.  The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  unknown 
to  the  Celts,  and  were  brought  into  Wales  in  the  trains  of 
the  JSTorman  conquerors.  The  church  system  of  the  Celts 
was  a  series  of  monastic  colonies,  under  the  government 
and  control  of  the  mother  house,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
colonies  were  under  the  same  authority  and  subject  to  the 
same  discipline  as  the  inmates  of  the  mother  house  itself. 
There  was  always  difficulty  in  the  application  of  this  rule 
in  practice.  Giraldus  tells  a  story  of  a  Benedictine  monk 
in  a  Welsh  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  who,  on  being 
recalled  to  the  monastery  and  taken  to  service  there  in  the 
great  abbey  of  St.  Peter's,  was  so  lost  in  wonder  at  what 
the  monks  were  doing  that  he  could  not  believe  he 
belonged  to  the  same  body.  It  is  probable  that  the  story 
would  apply  with  equal  truth  and  equal  force  to  the 
colonies  of  the  early  Celtic  monasteries.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  who  the  archoffeiriad  was,  and  what  were  his 
duties ;  the  term  is  usually  met  with,  not  as  describing  an 
officer  having  territorial  powers  or  exercising  territorial 
jurisdiction,  but  in  connection  with  some  of  the  monastic 
colonies,  and  it  may  well  be  that  it  designated  the  head  of 
the  clergy  who  made  up  the  colony,  the  local  chief  of  the 
tribe  or  sub-tribe  of  the  saint.  The  term  "  arch",  when 
used  by  the  Celts,  has  by  no  means  the  same  meaning  as 
the  term  has  in  modern  parlance.  With  us  the  term 
"arch  "  implies  pre-eminence,  and  so  the  rule  of  a  superior 
over  subordinates,  as  archbishop  and  archdeacon.  This 
was  also  the  Latin  use  of  the  word.  But  the  Celt  used  the 
term  not  to  imply  pre-eminence,  but  distinction,  arch-priest 
being  a  celebrated  priest,  the  celebrity  being  personal,  not 
derived  from  any  office  or  place,  not  a  priest  with  any 
jurisdiction  or  rule  over  others.  Thus  the  term  might  be 
applied  to  one  man  and  would  not  be  to  his  successors. 
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Darid  and  Teilo  in  this  sense  were  archbishops,  but  their 
successors  were  not.  An  instance  of  this  use  of  the  word 
is  found  in  the  well-fcaown  description  of  the  Seven 
Bishops'  Houses  {escobity).  Menevia  is  described  as 
Eistedua  arhennic,^  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  chief  seat  in 
Wales,  but  a  chief,  in  the  sense  of  a  noted  or  famous  resi- 
dence in  Wales.  In  the  Leges  Wallice  the  passage  runs 
"  sedes  principalis  in  Cambria". ° 

Among  the  Celtic  clergy  the  highest  positions  were 
those  of  the  abbots  of  the  more  important  houses,  such  as 
Menevia  or  LlandafE,  but  next  to  them,  the  highest  in  rank 
were  not  found  among  the  clergy,  but  in  the  twenty-four 
great  oifioers  of  the  Court  who  were  attendant  on  the  king. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  the  chief  of  the  household  {Penn- 
teulu) ;  the  second  was  the  priest  of  the  household  {offeiriat 
teulu)."  These  seem  to  have  represented  the  old  tribal 
chief  and  the  tribal  priest.  The  priest  sat  next  the  server 
to  bless  the  food  and  chaunt  the  pater,*  probably  a  survival 
of  the  time  when  he  had  to  perform  magic  rites.  The 
priest  was  the  third ;  this  indispensable  person  was  entitled 
to  food  and  clothing  from  the  king,  his  lodgings  were  in 
the  house  of  the  chaplain,  and  the  scholars  lodged  with 
him.°  This  passage  seems  to  point  to  two  things,  (1)  that 
there  was  attached  to  the  Court  a  kind  of  religious,  it  might 
almost  be  said  monastic,  establishment,  and  that  at  the 
head  of  this  was  the  chief  ecclesiastic  about  the  Court. 
The  house  of  the  chaplain,  a  tribesman,  was  the  residence 
of  this  personage.  Probably  this  was  a  survival  of  the  time 
when  the  Celtic  chief  was  surrounded  by  the  magicians  and 
sorcerers ;  these  the  Christians  had  supplanted,  and  in 
their  place  the  king  was,  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
surrounded  with  monks.     As  Pagans,  their  duty  had  been 

^  Ancient  Laws,  i,  557.        -  Ihid.,  ii,  790.        '  Ihid.,  i,  346. 
^  Ihid.,  i,  11.  <•  lUd.,  i,n. 
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by  their  magic  arts  to  ward  off  danger  from  the  king  ;  as 
Christians,  it  was  the  same,  but  the  means  used  were 
different.  When  Pagans,  the  kings  were  protected  by 
magic ;  when  Christians,  by  prayer.  The  former  was  done 
by  the  Druid,  the  latter  by  the  king's  chaplain.  The 
monks  took  the  place  of  the  Druids,  and  probably  with  the 
place  many  of  the  customs  and  observances.  The  position 
the  priest  of  the  household  held  was  peculiar.  For  nearly 
all  other  persons  the  payment  they  would  receive  on  being 
injured  was  fixed  by  law,  but  in  this  case  it  was  fixed  on 
each  occasion  by  the  synod.^  In  most  cases  a  man  knew, 
or  could  easily  ascertain,  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
an  act  of  violence,  but  in  the  case  of  the  priest  of  the 
household  it  had  to  be  fixed  by  ecclesiastics,  for  an 
ecclesiastic.  As  head  of  the  royal  monastic  colony  he  was 
practically  the  royal  chaplain,  and  independent  of  all  con- 
trol. He  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  the  king's  tithes,  and 
the  third  was  not  confined  to  tithes,  but  extended  to  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  Court,  and  could  be  taken  from  all 
persons.  The  king's  chaplain  was  entitled  to  claim  a  third 
of  everything  the  people  about  the  Court  received.  Probably 
this  was,  in  its  origin,  the  payment  for  the  magic  charms 
and  arts  of  the  Druid ;  when  the  Court  became  Christian, 
the  Druid's  successor  claimed  the  same  payment  for  doing 
the  same  work,  although  he  used  other  means  to  do  it. 

Another  relic  of  the  tribal  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rights  of  the  priest  of  the  household.  All  the  chapels  of 
the  king  were,  or  had  been,  served  by  monks,  that  is,  the 
monks  about  the  king's  court.  They  were  under  the 
control,  not  of  the  king,  but  of  the  head  of  their  own 
tribe,  the  priest  of  the  household,  and  it  was  provided  that 
"the  bishop  was  not  to  present  any  one  to  the  king's 
chapels  without  the  permission  of  the  priest  of  the  house- 

'  Ancient  La/ivs  of  Wales,  i,  19. 
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hold,  except  by  the  advice  of  the  king  ".^  That  is,  that 
according  to  the  Celtic  idea,  the  bishop  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  monastery  attached  to  the  Court,  and  if  he 
tried  to  do  so  it  was  only  possible  with  the  direct  sanction 
of  the  king.  As  successor  of  the  heathen  priests,  as  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  saint,  as  head  of  the  royal  monastery, 
the  priest  of  the  household  was  in  a  position  of  great 
influence  and  importance.  But  it  seems  that  his  juris- 
diction was  only  over  his  own  monks,  and  did  not  extend 
further — he  had  no  authority  outside  his  own  religious 
establishment ;  there,  he  was  supreme.  His  power  was  all 
monastic ;  there  was  nothing  personal  connected  with  it. 
He  was  not  the  only  great  ecclesiastic  at  Court,  for  next  to 
the  head  of  the  king's  monks  came  the  queen's  priest  of 
the  household,  but  he  was  probably  only  an  of&cial  of  the 
Court  m.oi)astery,  for  it  is  said  in  the  code  that  his  lodgings 
were  to  be  with  the  king's  priest,  in  the  house  of  the 
chaplain.^  Here,  again,  is  another  instance  of  the  survival 
of  the  old  idea.  All  the  priests  in  the  Royal  monastery  are 
only  the  Druids  under  another  name,  performing  the  old 
duties  but  practising  new  modes  of  doing  them. 

This  survival  of  the  old  idea  is  a  good  illustration  of 
what  Celtic  Christianity  really  was,  and  how  it  operated  ; 
only  the  name  and  m.ode  of  working  were  altered,  not  the 
position  occupied  by  the  priests. 

It  may  be  imagined,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the 
Celtic  clergy  were  by  no  means  a  class  of  which  the  Celtic 
Church  had  reason  to  be  proud,  but  this  would  hardly  be 
doing  them  justice.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  no 
better  nor  no  worse  than  other  clergy  of  those  times. 
Doubtless  their  discipline  was  lax.  In  the  absence  of  a 
strong  central  authority  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be 
otherwise  ;  but  passing  over  the   question  of  discipline  it 

'  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  i,  19.  ^  Ihid.,  53. 
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does  not  seem  that  the  Celtic  clergy  were  any  worse  than 
their  neighbours.  Gildas^  it  is  true,  paints  them  in  Tery 
black  colours,  but  it  is  obvious  that  Grildas  wrote  for  effect, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  strong  language,  if  he  thought 
that  such  use  in  any  way  enhanced  the  beauty  of  his  book. 
If  the  text  of  the  canons  was  taken  as  a  description  of  the 
Welsh  clergy  it  would  seem  that  they  were  ignorant  of  no 
form  of  vice,  but  to  do  this  would  be  as  unfair  as  to  say, 
after  reading  our  criminal  law,  what  a  wicked  people  the 
English  must  be,  as  they  practised  such  a  terrible  series  of 
ofEences  as  are  thereby  made  punishable. 

What  we  find  as  to  the  Celtic  clergy  is,  that  there  were 
groups  of  ecclesiastics,  varying  in  number  according  to 
special  circumstances,  who  transacted  the  business  of 
religion  as  if  it  belonged  to  them,  and  to  them  alone. 
They  were  not  subject  to  very  severe  discipline;  their 
system  did  not  admit  of  it;  they  did  not  work  very  energeti- 
cally, as  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  do  so.  What 
they  did  do  was  to  carry  on  the  religious  rites  of  the  tribe 
which  had  been  previously  done  by  the  Pagan  priests, 
altered  and  modified,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  change  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  and  no  further. 
All  bodies  of  men,  when  the  system  under  which  they  live 
has  become  crystallized,  are  not  usually  capable  of  very 
great  sacrifice,  and  this  was  the  condition  of  the  Celtic 
clergy.  Their  place  in  the  state  or  tribe  being  fixed  by 
their  birth,  they  had  no  reason  for  exertion  ;  members  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  they  were  entitled,  as  of  right,  to 
share  in  the  property  of  the  tribe,  which,  like  the  property 
of  the  lay  tribe,  was  held  in  common.  If  they  were 
destined  for  greatness  it  would  come  to  them,  if  not,  they 
would  not  by  their  own  efforts  attain  to  it.  To  us,  the 
worst  part  of  their  organization  was  the  position  of  the 
women :  to  our  ideas,  the  relations  of  the  Celtic  clergy 
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with  women  were  very  immoral  and  very  bad.  They  did 
not  think  so.  With  them  marriage  was  not,  and  had  never 
been,  regarded  as  a  necessary  ceremony.  Among  no  Celtic 
nation  has  personal  purity  ever  been  considered  an 
essential  virtue.  The  difference  in  the  right  to  succession 
of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  of  a  tribesman 
was  but  slight,  when  the  parents  were  members  of  the 
same  tribe ;  it  was  only  when  to  illegitimacy  was  added 
the  fact  that  the  child  was  the  offspring  of  a  non-tribes- 
man that  difficulties  arose.  It  is  not  fair  to  apply  to  a 
primitive  people  our  modern  ideas  on  morality,  even  if, 
when  aU  is  told,  our  morality  is  in  fact  superior  to 
theirs.  Whether  the  effect  of  the  Celtic  customs  was,  or 
was  not,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  is  a  point  on  which  it 
is  unsafe  to  dogmatize,  and  upon  which  opinions  may  well 
differ.  But  their  customs  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  consider  what  the  Welsh 
clergy  were  in  fact.  The  strength  of  a  church  is  its  clergy, 
and,  at  the  first  blush,  it  seems  hard  to  see  how  the  Celtic 
clergy,  if  the  description  given  of  them  is  accurate, 
could  be  a  source  of  strength  to  any  people.  Tet  it  is  as 
clear  as  any  historical  fact  can  be  that  this  very  clergy 
formed  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  struggle  against 
Rome,  and  were  the  chief  impediment  to  Roman  conquests. 
The  strength  of  the  clergy  lay,  not  in  their  piety,  not  in 
their  religious  work,  not  in  their  holy  lives,  but  in  the  fact 
that  they  represented,  and  faithfully  represented,  the 
tribal  system  which  was  irrevocably  bound  up  in  the 
Welsh  idea  of  Christianity — a  monastic  church  with 
monastic  settlements  all  over  the  country^  representing 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  continuing  the  traditions,  practising 
the  rites,  believing  the  beliefs,  and  performing  the 
ceremonies  of  their  ancestral  faith  and  paternal  habits. 
It  was    not  that  the   clergy   changed    or  reformed  the 
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religious  system,  they  only  modified  it  just  as  much  and 
no  more  than  was  necessary  to  meet  the  changed  state 
of  things,  and  suit  the  popular  wants.  Never  has  there 
been  so  intensely  national  a  church,  and  never  has  a 
church  been  more  ready  than  the  Celtic  to  make  itself 
national.  If  a  high  opinion  of  the  clergy  is  not  formed, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  had  but  little 
opportunity  of  showing  what  they  could  do,  beyond  the 
fact  of  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  a  system,  which  they 
maintained  for  some  centuries,  and  which  required  the 
use  of  all  the  power  of  the  Latin  Church  to  conquer,  even 
if  it  can  be  truly  said  that  she  ever  really  conquered  the 
Celtic  Church. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
CHUECHB  S. 


The  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  systems 
of  religious  organization  is  brought  into  strong  relief 
when  the  rules  that  apply  to  the  different  classes  of 
churches  are  considered.  To  the  Latin,  the  country  was 
parcelled  out  into  a  series  of  divisions  of  irregular  size, 
to  each  of  which  a  church  was  attached,  and  to  which 
church  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  belonged. 
This  division,  the  parish,  was  the  unit  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  the  country,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  churches  in  countries  where  the  Latin 
rule  held,  or  holds,  sway,  are  parish  churches.  It  is 
true,  other  churches  existed,  such  as  cathedrals,  collegiate 
churches,  the  chapels  to  great  institutions,  and  also 
chapels  subordinate  to  the  churches,  but  all  these  were 
the  exception  ;  the  rule  was,  that  a  church  was  the  church 
of  some  territorial  area,  the  parish  to  which  all  the 
parishioners  belonged,  and  to  which,  as  of  right,  they 
had  the  power  to  go,  and  from  which  they  could 
only  be  excluded  by  the  sentence  of  some  competent 
court.  The  Latin  theory  was  that  every  place,  except 
the  few  extra-parochial  places,  was  in  some  parish, 
that  every  man  was  a  parishioner  of  some  parish,  and 
had,  as  such,  a  right  to  attend  the  parish  church,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  its  services  and  the  ministrations  of 
its  priests.  The  Celtic  idea  was  quite  different;  they 
knew   nothing  of    territorial    divisions,    nothing    of    the 
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necessity  for  each  individual  to  belong  to  some  clmrch. 
Their  notion  was  not  that  the  country  was  parcelled  out 
into  ecclesiastical  or  other  divisions,  but  that  it  was  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  different  tribes  ;  each  tribe  had  its 
two  divisions,  the  tribe  of  the  land,  and  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint.  On  its  share  of  the  tribal  land,  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint  erectedthe  necessary  buildings ;  one  of  which  was  a 
church  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint  could  attend,  not  because  they  dwelt  within  a 
limited  area,  but  because  they  were  members  of  the  tribe, 
and  so  had  all  the  rights  of  the  tribe.  The  distinction 
so  often  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  that  the  basis  of 
Latin  Christianity  was  territorial,  the  basis  of  the  Celtic 
Christianity  was  tribal,  fully  accounts  for  this  divergence 
of  view.  The  difBerence  of  ideas  naturally  led  to  conflicts, 
and  the  absence  of  parishes  may  well  have  been  one  of 
the  causes  that  enabled  the  conflict  between  the  two 
churches  to  be  so  stubbornly  fought  out. 

One  of  the  great  principles  of  the  parochial  system  was 
that  whatever  was  the  size  of  the  parish,  whether  large  or 
small,  whatever  was  its  position  or  importance,  inter  se, 
all  parishes  were  equal.  It  might  be  that  one  parish  was, 
for  some  special  reason,  of  more  importance  than  its 
neighbour,  but  this  did  not  in  law  affect  it.  The  legal 
idea  was  that  all  parishes  were  equal.  The  ideas  that 
prevailed  in  the  Celtic  Church  were  very  different ;  there 
was  no  notion  of  equality ;  all  the  churches  were  colonies 
of  some  one  of  the  great  monasteries,  and  their  importance 
and  rank  varied — first  in  respect  of  the  importance  of  the 
monastery  of  which  they  were  colonies,  next,  in  respect  of 
the  position  the  church  occupied  in  the  tribe  of  the  Saint. 
The  division  into  parishes  came  later,  certainly  not  before 
the  Norman  conquest ;  indeed,  it  is  very. doubtful  if  it  was 
completely  established  in  Wales  until  the  legislation  of 
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Henry  VIII.  The  churches  were  all  the  offshoots  of, 
or  dependants  upon,  some  monastery,  which  was  the 
mother  church  of  its  offshoots  or  colonies,  the  head  of 
which,  the  abhot,  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint. 
All  churches  were  settlements,  or  colonies,  from  some  one 
of  the  monasteries,  and  belonged  to  the  monastery  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  offshoots  from  it,  and  were  originally 
served  by  a  group  of  monks  belonging  to  it.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  they  are  said  to  be  churches  of  the  Saint 
who  had  been  the  founder  of,  or  the  head  of  the  monastery. 
It  was  not  that  the  churches  were  dedicated  to  any 
particular  saint,  dedication,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  was  not  then  kaown  to  the  Celtic  Church.  It  was 
not  that  the  builder  of  the  church  selected  the  saint  under 
whose  tutelage  he  desired  it  should  be  placed,  it  was 
that  the  land  on  which  the  churches  were  built,  had  been 
acquired  by  bands  of  missionary  monks,  belonging  to  the 
original  monastery,  on  behalf  of  the  monastery ;  it 
belonged  to  it,  and  so,  when  on  that  land  a  church  was 
built,  the  church  was  called  after  the  monastery  to  which 
the  land  had  been  granted,-  or  after  some  of  the  saints 
of  the  monastery.  Thus  the  Teilo  churches  were  all 
built  on  land  which  had  been  granted,  or  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  granted,  to  the  monastery  of 
Llandaff;  the  Dewi  churches  on  lands  that  belonged  to, 
or  were  claimed  by,  the  monastery  of  St.  David's.  If  a 
church  was  called  by  the  name  of  a  saint,  it  did  not  imply, 
as  has  been  assumed,  that  the  saint  had  founded  it,  or 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  him  by  the  founder.  It  merely 
implied  that  the  church  was  built  on  land  that  had 
become  by  grant  or  otherwise  the  property  of  the 
monastery  to  which  the  saint  belonged.  If  evidence  is 
required  of  this,  the  Booh  of  Llandaff  gives  abundant 
proof.     The  charters  that  are  contained  in  it,  and  which 
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are  there  inserted  to  prove  the  title  of  the  monastery  of 
Teilo  to  its  colonies,  almost  invariably  record,  not  the 
building  of  a  church  and  its  dedication  to  St.  Teilo, 
but  the  grant  of  land  to  the  monastery  of  LlandafE.  The 
church  came  afterwards,  and  was  called  after  the  name  of 
the  saint  of  the  monastery.  Whether  the  charters  in  the 
Book  of  Llandaff  are  genuine  or  not  is  of  little  moment 
for  this  purpose ;  their  importance  is  that  they  show  the 
form  the  gifts  of  lands  to  monasteries  took.  Having 
acquired  the  land,  the  monastery  proceeded  to  colonize  it, 
and  it  was  then  that  churches  were  built,  and  were  called 
by  the  name  of  the  saint  of  the  monastery  to  prove  that 
the  land  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery. 
This  is  proved  by  a  fact  that  caused  some  dijBS.culty  to  the 
older  school  of  Welsh  antiquaries.  David  is  now  said  to 
be  the  national  saint  of  Wales :  yet  in  the  whole  of  North 
Wales  there  is  not  a  single  church  or  chapel  built  before 
the  beginning  of  this  century  that  is  called  after  him.  In 
the  modem  diocese  of  LlandafE  there  are  only  eight  of  his 
churches,  and  three  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  while  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's  there  are  no  less  than  forty-two. 
To  any  one  considering  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  so 
far  from  David  being  the  national  saint  of  Wales  he  was 
really  the  saint  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David's.  Allowing 
for  the  changes  of  boundaries  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  St.  David's  diocese,  it  seems  likely 
that  originally  nearly  all  the  churches  that  bore  the  name 
of  David  were  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's.  How,  then,  is 
it  that  the  churches  that  bear  the  name  of  the  national 
saint  are  only  to  be  found  in  this  one  part  of  Wales? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious,  if  the  monastic 
view  is  adopted.  Grants  of  land  to  the  St.  David's 
monastery  were  only  given  to  the  monks  from  that 
monastery  who  made  the  colony,  in  places  where  the  tribe 
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of  the  land  were  either  the  descendants  of  Ceredig  or 
connected  with  them,  or  under  their  influence.  ThuS;,  the 
Dimetise  would,  speaking  roughly,  be  found  in  the  area 
now  included  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's ;  so  in  this  area 
Dayid  churches  would  be  expected,  and  here  it  is,  and 
here  alone,  that  David  churches  are  found.  As  the 
Menevian  missionaries  did  not  work  outside  these  limits, 
confining  themselves  to  tribes  either  of  their  own  blood, 
or  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  Dewi  churches 
would  not  be  found  beyond  these  limits.  The  range  of 
Dewi  churches  is,  therefore,  coterminous  with  the  mis- 
sionary labours  of  the  St.  David's  monks.  This  is  what 
we  find  to  be  the  case,  and  the  monastic  theory  furnishes 
the  only  reasonable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Other  solutions  have  been  offered.  Eees '  says  of  the 
Dewi  churches  that  their  foundation  "  is  popularly 
ascribed  to  David  himself  ",  but  this  is  a  view  which  he 
does  not  consider  can  be  accepted  in  its  entirety ;  only 
that  the  more  important  of  the  churches  were  so, 
while  the  chapels  dependent  on  them  were  not  actually 
founded  by  the  saint  whose  name  they  bear,''  but 
were  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  saint.  Arch- 
deacon Bevan  states  the  fact  that  there  are  no  churches 
dedicated  to  David  in  North  Wales,  and  says,  "It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  divisions  was  very 
restricted,  but  whether  this  restriction  was  due  to  tribal 
or  to  geographical  conditions  we  are  unable  to  say ". " 
This  does  not  do  much  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  hard 
to  suggest  any  view,  besides  that  of  the  monastic  colonies, 
that  really  deals  satisfactorily  with  the  point.  It  is  quite 
true  that  objections  can  be  raised  to  this  view,  but  the 

^  Welsh  Saints,  p.  45.  ^  Hid.,  p.  56. 

'  J)ioafsa/n  History  of  St,  P(i,vid's,  p.  24. 
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objections  are  fewer  than  to  any  other  solution.  That 
David  or  Teilo  personally  founded  the  churches  that  bear 
their  names  seems  very  unlikely.  It  is  hard  to  prove  a 
negative,  but  if  churches  founded  by  Teilo  had  existed  on 
any  of  the  lands  that  were  subsequently  granted  to  the 
monastery  of  Llandaff  by  the  native  chiefs,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  no  mention  would  have  been  made 
of  them  in  some  of  the  charters  in  the  Liber  Landavensis. 
If  one  thing  is  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  that  no 
church  existed  on  those  lands  when  granted,  as^  although 
all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  property  are  mentioned, 
churches  are  not;  and,  if  a  church  had  existed,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  in  a  grant,  especially  a  grant  to  a  monastery, 
what  was  the  chief  building  on  the  land  should  be  per- 
sistently ignored.  It  is  therefore  but  fair  to  assume  that 
no  church  existed  on  the  land  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made,  and  the  majority  of  the  grants  are  subsequent  in 
date  to  the  times  of  David  or  Teilo.  It  therefore  follows 
that  if,  on  any  of  the  lands  so  granted,  either  Dewi  or 
Teilo  churches  are  found,  as  is  the  case,  such  churches 
could  not  have  been  founded  by  either  of  those  saints,  and 
it  having  thus  been  established  that  churches  called  after 
the  saints  were  not  founded  by  them,  the  argument  of  the 
personal  founding  of  the  churches  is  shown  to  be 
fallacious,  and  some  other  explanation  must  be  sought  for 
as  the  reason  for  the  churches  being  called  after  the  saint. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  that  explanation  is  oiie  of  the 
difficulties  in  Welsh  Church  history,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  it  is  most  correctly  and  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  view  here  put  forward,  that  the  churches  were  colonies 
from  the  great  monasteries,  and  were  called  by  the  name 
of  the  great  saint  of  the  monastery,  or  some  saint  of  his 
family,  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  monastery.  In 
support  of  this  view  may  be  cited  a  poem  of  the  twelfth 
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century  by  Gwynf ardd  Brycheiniog,  composed  in  honour  of 
David.^  It  sets  out  the  possessions  of  the  saint,  repre- 
senting him.  as  the  owner  of  some  twenty  churches.  It 
does  not  point  to  any  other  connection  but  that  of  actual 
ownership  by  the  saint. 

"  Devvi  the  Great  of  Menevia,  the  wise  sage, 
And  Dewi  of  Breflnear  the  plains, 

And  Dewi  is  the  owner  of  the  superb  church  of  Cyfelach, 
Where  there  is  joy  and  great  piety, 
And  Dewi  owns  the  choir  that  is  at  Meidrym." 

Or  in  Welsh, 

'•  Dewi  mawr  Mynyw  syw  Sywedydd 
A  Dewi  Brefi  gu  ei  broydd, 
A  Dewi  bieu  balch  Ian  Gyfelach, 
Tli  mae  morach  a  mawr  grefydd, 
A  Dewi  bieu  Bangeibyr  y  sydd 
Meidrym,  le  a'i  mynwent  i  luossydd.'" 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  twelfth  century  the  idea  put 
forward  was  not  dedication,  but  actual  ownership,  some- 
thing far  more  than  dedication.  If  the  name  of  the  saint 
is  read  as  meaning  the  monastery,  it  would  be  diificult  to 
find  stronger  evidence  to  show  that  the  Dewi  churches 
were  regarded  as  the  property,  the  actual  possessions,  of 
the  St.  David's  monastery. 

It  is  pointed  out  with  great  ingenuity  by  Eees  that  the 
Dewi  churches  do  not  lie  scattered  about  the  country,  but 
are  found  in  groups,  a  point  that  also  goes  to  strengthen 
the  theory  of  there  being  monastic  colonies.  On  a  grant 
of  land  being  obtained,  a  band  of  monks  were  sent  out, 
and  a  church  founded,  and  if,  either  from  the  number  of 
people,  01*  from  any  other  reason,  more  than  one  church 
was  necessary,  it  would,  almost  as  of  course,  be  built. 
The  groups  seem  to  represent  what  were  then  considered 
the  needs   of  the   district  which   had  become    monastic 

^  Bees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  48,  quoting  from  Welsli  Archaiulof/y,  i,  270. 
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property;  If  the  churches  had  been  erected  in  honour 
of  David,  they  would  naturally  have  been  found  scattered 
all  over  the  district,  but  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the 
churches  are  not  so  scattered,  but  are  grouped  in  difBerent 
localities.  There  is  another  peculiarity  that  goes  to 
support  the  argument.  Not  ■  only  are  there  a  number  of 
churches  dedicated  to  David,  but  also  a  number  of  chapels 
dependent  on  the  different  churches,  and  if  the  church  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a  saint,  the  same  saint's  name  is 
usually  given  to  the  chapels.  Eees  points  out  that  only 
one  of  the  chapels  bearing  the  name  of  David  is  subject 
to  a  church  that  does  not  also  bear  his  name,  and  that 
exception.  Little  Dewchurch,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
not  in  the  limit  of  Wales  of  the  present  day.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  chapels  were 
called  after  the  name  of  the  saint  of  the  church  on  which 
they  were  dependent,  that  is,  that  they  were  colonies  from 
the  settlements  made  by  the  monks  on  the  property  of  the 
monastery  of  which  the  church  form.ed  part.  If,  there- 
fore, the  rule  holds  with  regard  to  the  offshoots  from  the 
colony,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  not  also  hold 
with  regard  to  the  colony  itself.  Exactly  the  same 
process  was  gone  through  in  establishing  the  chapelries 
as  has  been  gone  through  in  establishing  the  churches ; 
and  if  the  result  of  the  one  was,  that  the  chapels  were 
called  after  the  churches,  the  result  of  the  other  most 
probably  was,  that  the  churches  were  called  after  the 
monasteries  from  which  they  were  colonies,  and  to  which 
they  owed  their  existence. 

This  view  explains  fuUy  why  it  was  that  the  Dewi 
churches  did  not  practically  extend  beyond  south-west 
Wales;  and,  when  regarded  from  this  standpoint,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should,  for  no  monastic 
colonies    from     Menevia     would     be    sent    outside     the 
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district  to  which  the  influence  of  that  monastery 
extended.  As  the  national  saint  of  Wales,  David  had 
then  no  existence ;  but  in  south-west  Wales,  as  the  head  of 
the  great  monastery  of  the  sons  of  Cunedda,  he  was  most 
powerful,  and,  within  the  sphere  of  that  influence, 
colonies  rose  and  flourished,  and  with  colonies,  David 
churches,  and  with  churches,  David  chapels.  Against 
this  view  Archdeacon  Bevan  and  others  urge  that  dedica- 
tions, in  our  sense  of  the  term,  were,  even  at  that  early  date, 
known  in  Wales,  and  in  proof  of  this  are  cited  the  case  of 
churches  such  as  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Merthyr  Gynog, 
both  called  after  martyrs,  and  both  implying  dedication 
to  such  martyrs.  The  answer  is  obvious ;  there  is  no 
evidence  as  to  when  the  churches  were  first  called  after 
the  martyrs ;  it  well  may  be  not  until  a  time  when  the 
dedication  to  saints  had  become  comm.on.  One  fact 
seems  clear,  that  the  dedication,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term,  to  saints,  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  churches 
being  called  after  native  saints  ;  that  is,  that  the  churches 
called  Dewi  or  Teilo  churches  are  earlier  in  date  than 
the  churches  called  after  the  Virgin,  or  St.  Michael^ 
and  that  they  show  the  existence  of  two  very  different 
sets  of  ideas.  The  David  and  Teilo  churches  mark  the 
first  stage  in  the  evangelization  of  the  country  by  mis- 
sionary colonies  from  the  monastery.  Here^  there  was  no 
idea  of  placing  the  church  under  the  protection  of  any 
saint,  only  of  showing  to  which  of  the  Welsh  monasteries 
the  church  and  its  surroundings  belonged,  and  from  which 
they  were  derived.  Later  came  the  idea,  the  very  im- 
portant idea,  that  the  Church  should  be  under  the 
protection  of  some  special  saint,  and  when  that  idea 
became  prevalent,  then,  and  not  till  then,  dedications 
began.  Probably  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  dedica- 
tion  of  the   churches   became   usual.      Both   the  South 
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Wales  cathedrals  underwent  the  process  of  dedication 
to  Latin  saints.  The  cathedral  of  St.  David's  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  after  David  was  canonized 
in  1121,  it  was,  or  had  been  previously,  dedicated  to  him 
and  to  St.  Andrew,'  and  in  J 120,  the  cathedral  at 
Llandaff  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. ^  The  process  that 
was  applied  to  the  cathedrals  was  also  applied  to  the 
other  churches.  In  1166,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,'  that  a  church  at  Meifod,  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Asaph,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  "It  was  not  long 
after  that,  before  the  church  of  St.  Mary  was  dedicated 
{gyssegrwyt,  this  is  sometimes  translated  "  consecrated ")  at 
Meifod."  *  Had  the  fact  of  the  dedication  to  Latin 
saints  been  usual  at  that  time,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
chronicler  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  record  it. 
In  the  Annales  Cambrice,  a  much  earlier  instance,  in  718,  is 
recorded  of  the  dedication  of  a  church  to  St.  Michael." 
This  date  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  time  when  dedica- 
tions began,  and  the  history  of  the  Welsh  churches  would 
run  in  the  following  order :  Grroups  of  churches  called 
after  the  difBerent  monasteries  from  which  directly  they 
sprang;  e.g.,  the  Dewi  and  Teilo  churches,  and  all  the 
churches  called  after  Welsh  monasteries,  and  belonging 
to  them.  These  will  comprise  a  considerable  number  of 
the  churches  that  bear  the  nam.es  of  native  saints. 

With  regard  to  the  Dewi  churches,  they  seem  to  divide 
into  two  classes  :  what  may  be  called  grouped  or  associated 
churches,  called  Dewi,  as  being  colonies  of  the  monastery ; 
and  isolated  Dewi  churches,  so  dedicated  to  David  after  he 
had    become,    by   his  canonization,    the    only    recognized 

^  Annales  Camirice,  Eolls  ed.,  p,  39,  sui  an.  1131. 

^  Ziiber    Landavensis,    p.   83.      See  al.so   Bo-mvne    Willis,   p.   163,   who 
mentions  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
'  Eolls  ed.,  p.  185.  "  KoUs  ed.,  p.  185.  =  Rolls  ed.,  p.  9, 
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Welsh  saint,  and  hence  the  national  saint  of  Wales.  The 
churches  that  bear  the  names  of  native  monastic  saints 
would  represent  the  earliest  churches  in  the  country, 
and  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Christianity 
permeated  the  country.  Then  came  a  second  group, 
dedicated  churches,  and  these  may  be  divided  into  three 
great  classes — the  Michael  churches,  the  Mary  churches, 
and  other  saints.  It  may  well  be  that  the  two  entries, 
the  one  from  the  Annales  Gambrice,  the  other  from 
the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  as  to  the  Michael  and  Mary 
churches,  should  not  be  pushed  too  far,  but  still  it  is  not 
unfair  to  use  them  as  marking  the  fact  that  the  Michael 
churches  represent  the  earliest  form  of  dedicated  churches. 
This  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  the  question  is 
asked,  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  Why  should  so  many 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  appear  in  Wales? 
Archdeacon  Bevan  m.akes  two  guesses  as  to  the  reason  of 
Michael's  popularity.  (1)  An  association  of  St.  Michael 
with  hills ;  (2)  that  something  appealed  to  Welsh  senti- 
ment in  the  significance  of  the  dedication  as  a  symbol  of 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  church.^  It  may  well  be 
that  there  was  another  reason.  All  Celtic  people  believed 
greatly  in  the  spirits  and  powers  of  darkness.  Michael 
was  the  saint  who,  according  to  Scripture,  conquered  the 
spirits  of  evil,  and,  as  such  saint,  he  would  be  especially 
venerated  at  those  places  where  the  evil  spirits  were 
subdued.  Certain  spots  which  had  been  sacred  to  the  evil 
spirits  had,  by  the  Christian  monks,  relying,  amongst 
other  things,  on  the  power  of  Michael,  been  won  over 
from  the  evil  spirits,  and  on  such  spots,  where  the  powers 
of  light  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  a  church 
was  built,  and  to  celebrate  the  victory  the  monks  had 
obtained  by  aid  of  the  victorious  saint,  the   church  was 

'  IKoeesan  History  of  St.  David's,  p.  36. 
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called  after  him;  hence,  the  Michael  churches,  which 
would  represent  old  Pagan  places  of  worship  which  the 
Christian  monks  conyerted  into  Christian  sites  for 
religious  worship.  Prohably,  while  the  churches  called 
after  the  saint  of  the  monastery  were  the  oldest,  the 
Michael  churches  came  next,  and  this  explains  how  it  was 
that  churches  were  called  after  Michael  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  This  would  complete 
the  list  of  Celtic  churches  before  the  ISTorman  conquest : 
(1)  Churches  called  after  the  name  of  the  saint  who  was 
the  chief  saint  of  the  monastery,  from  which  the 
daughter  churches  owed  their  origin  ;  (2)  churches 
called  after  the  name  of  some  saint  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  chief  saint  of  the  monastery ;  and 
(3)  churches  called  after  St.  Michael  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  the  Celtic  monks  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Into  one  or  other  of  these  categories  all  the  churches  that 
were  called  by  the  name  of  any  saint  must  have  fallen. 

So  things  went  on  until  the  Norman  conquest,  when  the 
ISTorman  bishops  and  the  Norman  clergy  introduced  a  new 
state  of  things.  The  old  names  were  changed,  and  the 
churches  dedicated  to  Latin  saints,  and  thus  originated 
the  great  group  of  churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  These 
Llanfair  churches,  which  form  the  largest  group  of  this 
class^  probably  mark  the  introduction  of  a  new  movement 
— a  further  attempt  to  do  away  with  Celtic  ideas  and  to 
introduce  the  Latin  system.  It  is  most  likely  the  case 
that  most  of  the  Welsh  churches  had  never  been  dedicated 
at  all,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  being  placed  under  the 
protection  of  some  special  saint,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tutelary  saint  of  the  place.  Invocation  of  saints  was 
not  a  matter  to  which  the  Celtic  Church  attached  much 
importance,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  dedicated  their 
churches  in  the  Latin  way.     When  the  Latin  endeavoured 
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to  establish  his  ascendancy,  one  of  the  means  of  stamping 
out  the  Celtic  faith  was  the  abolition  of  Celtic,  and  the 
introduction  of  Latin  saints.  A  similar  state  of  things 
had  taken  place  in  England;  the  Saxons  complained 
bitterly,  after  the  conquest,  that  the  Normans  refused 
to  recognize  the  Saxon  saints,  aud  denied  that  they  were 
saints  at  all,  substituting  the  Latin  saints  for  them,  and 
this  process  was  repeated  in  Wales.  It  formed  a  part  of 
the  system  by  which  it  was  sought  to  eradicate  the  Celtic 
faith  and  establish  the  Latin. 

It  is  important  to  bear  these  three  sets  of  names  for 
churches  in  mind,  as  they  point  to  three  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical movements  in  "Wales.  First,  the  churches  that 
were  the  monastic  colonies,  which  dated  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  eighth  century;  then  the  churches  where 
the  victory  of  the  Christians,  by  aid  of  St.  Michael,  over 
the  Pagan  forces  of  evil,  were  celebrated,  the  Llanfihangel 
churches,  a  group  that  extended  from  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  century  ;  then,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  in- 
troduction of  Latin  saints^  and  the  dedication  of  churches 
to  the  Virgin — the  Llanfair  churches. 

One  peculiarity  as  to  the  Mary  churches,  and  one  which 
bears  out  the  view  already  stated,  is,  that  a  number  of  the 
Mary  churches  are  chapels  to  churches  called  by  the 
names  of  Welsh  saints,  that  is,  to  older  churches. 
Apparently  the  process  was  to  dedicate  a  chapel,  leaving 
the  mother  church  untouched,  this  still  bore  the  name  of 
the  monastery  from  which  the  colony  sprang ;  while  the 
chapels,  it  may  be  for  distinction,  it  may  be  because  there 
would  be  less  opposition  in  their  case,  were  called  by  the 
names  of  Latin  saints.  As  the  mother  church  would 
precede  the  chapel  in  date,  it  follows  the  monastic  colony 
retained  its  name  in  spite  of  the  change,  but  that  the 
offshoots  of  the  colony,  the  newer  churches,  were  appro- 
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,  priated  by  the  Latins,  and  called  by  the  names  of  Latin 
saints.  It  is  pointed  ont  by  Eees^  that  the  Mary  churches 
are  more  numerous  in  that  part  of  Wales  which  was 
occupied  by  foreigners,  and  other  churches  more  numerous 
in  that  part  where  the  Welsh  held  their  own.  For 
instance,  in  Pembrokeshire,  which  was  a  Flemish  colony, 
the  Mary  churches  are  unusually  numerous,  some  twenty- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  While  in  the 
two  Welsh  districts  of  Carmarthenshire  and  Cardiganshire 
there  are  only  fiye  and  six  respectively,  the  five  in 
Carmarthenshire  being  all  chapels  to  churches  bearing 
the  names  of  Welsh  saints,  except  Talley,  which  was  a 
Michael  church ;  while  in  Cardiganshire,  out  of  the  six, 
two  are  chapels  to  churches  called  after  Welsh  saints. 
Many  of  the  Mary  churches  are  also  in  towns  which, 
as  a  riile,  owe  their  origin  to  the  Latin  conquerors ; 
others  are  near  JSTorman  castles,  and  others,  churches 
to  Cistercian  monasteries.  It  therefore  seems  to  follow 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Mary  churches  was,  as  has 
been  stated,  an  attempt  of  the  Latins  to  get  rid  of  the 
local  saints  by  whose  names  the  churches  were  called. 
There  is  another  feature  to  be  noticed.  The  churches 
that  formed  the  monastic  colonies  seem,  from  an  early 
date,  although  known  as  churches  of  the  monastery,  to 
have  also  been,  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  or  otherwise, 
called  by  the  names  of  some  other  saints.  This  is  clear 
from  a  passage  in  the  "  Griefs  "  of  Ehys  Vychan,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  T ;  speaking  of  the  church 
of  Llangadoc,  he  says  :  *  "In  the  church  of  David  which 
is  called  Llangadoc  ",  thereby  showing  that  the  church  was 
a  settlement  from  the  Menevian  monastery,  but  for  some 
local  reason  it  was  called  after  Cadoc ;  but  this  did  not 
alter  the  proprietary   right,  it  was  still  a  church  of  the 

1   Welsh  Saints,  p.  33.  ^  Cited  by  Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  50. 
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monastery  of  St.  David's,  though  it  was  called  the  church 
of  Cadoc.  Probably  a  similar  reason  led  to  others  of  the 
colonies  of  the  St.  David's  monastery  being  called  by  the 
names  of  other  saints. 

The  fact  that  it  is  probable  that  the  date  of  the 
different  churches  may,  to  some  extent,  be  seen  by 
reason  of  the  names  they  bear — the  order  being,  Welsh 
saints,  dedication  to  St.  Michael,  dedication  to  the 
Virgin,  dedication  to  other  Latin  saints — gives  rise  to 
the  next  point,  the  different  meanings  of  the  different 
Welsh  words  that  are  usually  translated  "  church  " ;  do 
these  words  in  any  way  bear  out  the  conclusion  above 
stated  as  to  the  dates  of  the  churches  ?  To  some  extent 
it  will  be  found  they  do.  The  word  "  church ",  has,  in 
Welsh,  three,  if  not  four,  equivalents,  that  is,  three  or 
four  words  are  translated  church ;  the  first,  and  most 
common,  is  "  llan ".  Out  of  the  churches  and  chapels 
mentioned  by  Bees  as  existing  in  Wales,  no  less  than  five 
hundred  and  twenty  are  called  llan.  Newell,  speaking  of 
them,  says :  ^  "  Many  of  these  have  other  and  more 
generally  used  English  names,  and  some  are  now  extinct ; 
all  these  mark  the  site  of  an  old  church,  and  in  many  of 
the  places  named,  the  second  part  of  the  word  indicates 
the  saint  or  saints  who  are  the  reputed  founders."  The 
last  statement  as  to  the  founders  has  already  been  dealt 
with ;  it  was  not  the  founder,  but  the  house  from  which 
the  church  sprang,  and  to  which  the  church  belonged,  that 
gave  it  its  name.  The  llan  probably  denotes  the  earliest 
form  of  ecclesiastical  settlement,  the  monastic  colony, 
sent  out  by  the  monastery  to  take  possession  of  and 
civilize  the  district  which  they  had  obtained  from  some 
local  chief  as  the  price  of  their  forgiveness  for  his  sins. 
In  its  original  meaning    the   llan    denotes  the   enclosure 

^  History  of  Welsh  ChwrcU,  p.  146. 
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surrounded  by  a  wall  or  banks,  the  same  as  the  Irish 
rath.  Its  primary  meaning  is  the  enclosure,  the  fortiiied 
enclosure,  which  contained  the  settlement.  The  churches 
that  are  called  llan,  therefore,  represent  the  early  settle- 
ments from  the  monasteries.  Archdeacon  Bevan,  it  is 
true,  tries  to  make  out  a  connection  between  llan,^  which 
he  calls  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  plmiwm,  ground  prepared 
for  a  cemetery ;  but  this  is  rather  to  narrow  the  use  of 
the  word  llan ;  it  was,  primarily,  any  fortified  enclosure ; 
then,  as  the  church  and  churchyard  often  represented 
an  inner  enclosure  in  the  settlement,  it  was  applied  to  them 
as  the  most  important  form  of  enclosure,  and  so,  at  last, 
meant  the  church.  If  the  view  that  the  llan  is  the  oldest 
form  of  church  is  correct,  it  should  follow  that  the  majority 
of  the  Uans  represented  the  property  of  the  Celtic  religious 
houses,  that  is,  are  called  after  the  saints  who  were  the 
great  saints  of  the  religious  houses.  Archdeacon  Bevan 
says'  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  primary 
churches  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and  nearly  half 
are  associated  with  Welsh  saints,— twenty-three  to  David, 
four  to  Padarn,  five  to  Cynllo,  four  to  Fraed,  ten  to 
Teilo,  six  to  Brynach,  five  to  Cjmog,  six  to  Ishmael,  and 
four  to  mtyd.  All  these  saints  are  connected  with  some 
one  or  other  of  the  South  "Wales  monasteries,  and  almost 
all  the  churches  that  are  associated  with  their  names  are 
called  "  llan".  Taking  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  monastic  colonies  called  by  the 
names  of  the  monastic  saints,  have  all  traces  of  their 
origin — the  fortified  village — in  their  names ;  and  all  go 
to  prove  that  the  term  llan,  coupled  with  the  name  of  a 
native  saint^  represent  the  monastic  colonies,  the  early 
Christian  settlements. 

The  group  of  Michael  churches,  of  which  there  are  some 

'^  Diocescm  History  of  St.  David's,  p.  14.  -  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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forty-fiTe  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  form  the  next  in 
point  of  time,  and  m.ark  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The 
Tillage,  the  llan,  would  probably  be  a  village  belonging  to 
the  lay  tribe,  and  after  much  preaching  and  praying 
the  missionaries  got  a  footing  in  it.  The  village  was 
not  granted  to  the  monastery,  and  so  did  not  become 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery,  and  was  not 
entitled  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  saint  of  the  mon- 
astery as  one  of  the  monastic  villages.  It  had  been,  by  aid 
of  St.  Michael,  won  over  from  heathendom  to  Christianity  ; 
so,  to  celebrate  the  saint's  victory,  it  was  called  by  his  name. 
The  group  of  Michael  churches  would  therefore  repre- 
sent the  villages  of  the  lay  tribe  that  had  become  Christian, 
but  which  still  belonged  to  the  lay  tribe,  and  so  could 
not  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Saint,  or  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint,  or  of  his  family.  They  thus  form  a  group 
which  marks  the  spread  of  Christianity.  It  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  lands  owned  by  the  monastery,  it 
extended  to  lands  owned  also  by  the  lay  tribe.  This  view 
is  borne  out  by  an  observation  of  Archdeacon  Bevan's,' 
that  all  the  Michael  churches  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's, 
with  one  exception,  are  in  the  country  districts,  that  is, 
away  from  the  influence  of  monasteries.  Had  they  been 
nearer  the  monastery,  probably  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  would  have  made  the  lay  tribe  grant  the  church  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  but,  being  away  in  the  country,  the 
monastery  did  not  require  the  land ;  the  village  had 
become  Christian,  what  was  it  to  be  called  ?  Some  term, 
other  than  that  of  ownership  had  to  be  found,  and  the 
term  selected  was  one  that  would  celebrate  the  victory  of 
the  cross  over  the  Pagan. 

The    Mary  churches  mark  a  new   phase   in  the    same 
process ;  they  denote  the  rise  of  the  Latin  influence,  and 

1  Diocesan  Histonj  of  St.  Bavid's,  p.  36. 
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show  the  places  that  submitted  to  the  Latin  rule.  The 
Tillages  and  towns,  where  the  Latin  Church  was  Tictorious 
in  ousting'  the  Welsh,  were,  on  account  of  the  victory, 
dedicated  by  the  Latins  to  St.  Mary,  dedicated  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term ;  the  Mary  dedications  super- 
seded the  old  nomenclature,  and  proclaimed  the  path  of 
the  victorious  rival  church.  The  history  of  the  llan  as 
a  place  name,  is,  therefore,  most  instructive  in  Welsh 
history;  first,  the  village,  the  enclosure,  the  fortress, 
which  the  monastic  colony  formed  against  the  wild  tribes  ; 
then,  the  great  enclosure,  the  church  called  by  the  name 
of  the  saint,  or  saints,  of  the  monastery  to  which  the 
missionaries  belonged — ^this  identifies  the  locality  of  the 
monastic  colonies ;  then  the  villages  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  monastery,  but  professed  Christianity,  and  which, 
to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  faith,  were  called  after  the 
saint  by  whose  aid  the  victory  was  won ;  and,  lastly,  the 
villages  where,  for  different  causes,  the  Latin,  the  hated 
Latin,  was  able  to  establish  himself,  and  get  rid  of  the 
m.onastic  colony,  the  native  saint,  and  all  connection  with 
the  Celtic  Church.  The  term,  llan,  therefore  remains  a 
witness  of  the  struggle,  first,  with  the  fears  of  the  Welsh 
princes,  then  with  the  Welsh  Pagans,  and,  lastly,  with  the 
Latin  Church.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  story  of  the 
llan  groups  of  churches. 

The  next  term  usually  translated  church  is  eglwys,  a 
term  which  Archdeacon  Bevan  says  ^  is  the  Welsh  form 
of  ecclesia,  the  generic  term  for  the  primary  churches. 
To  a  person  who  holds  to'  the  view  that  all  Welsh  Christi- 
anity is  Latin,  this  would  of  course  be  so,  but  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Welsh  churches, 
eglwys  has  a  very  different  meaning ;  it  points  to  a  class 
of  church  that  was  set  up  as  the  rival  of  the  Celtic  llan. 

1  Diocesan  History  of  St.  David's,  p.  37. 
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The  group  of  places  called  llan  mark  the  primary  Celtic 
elrarch,  the  eghvys  miarks  the  group  of  churches  that 
the  Latins  brought  in.  When  the  Latin  was  ahle  to  get 
hold  of  an  existing  church,  he  dedicated  it  to  the  Yirgin, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  Llanf  air  groups ;  when  he  had 
to  introduce  a  new  church  in  the  district,  he  called  it  by 
his  own  name,  ecclesia,  which  became  corrupted  into 
eglwys.  So  the  churches  called  eglwys  represent  a  later 
class  than  the  llan  group  ;  the  llan  representing  a 
settlement  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  the  eglwys,  the 
establishment  of  a  church  and  nothing  more.  This  view 
is  borne  out  if  the  dedication  of  the  churches  styled 
eglwys  is  examined.  Li  most  instances,  such  churches 
are  dedicated,  not  to  Celtic,  but  to  Latin  saints.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  cases  they  may  mark,  not  the  building 
of  a  new  church,  but  the  re-building  of  an  old  one  ;  still, 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  group  of  churches  styled 
eglwys  show  the  efforts  of  the  Latin  to  get  a  hold  on 
Wales,  and  are  a  further  development  of  that  policy,  of 
which  the  Llanfair  churches  were  the  beginning.  Com- 
pared with  the  llan,  the  eglwys  are  but  a  very  limited 
group.  If  Eees'  list  of  churches  is  taken,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  total  number  of  places  called  eglwys  is  but 
seven,  and  that  these  occur  only  in  four  out  of  the  twelve 
counties,  and  that,  in  the  great  Welsh  district  of  Cardigan- 
shire there  are  none,  while  in  Grlamorganshire  there  are 
but  two,  and  in  Carmarthenshire  one. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  said  of  the  eglwys  groups  that, 
although  doubtless  eglwys  is  the  Welsh  form  of  ecclesia, 
and  the  churches  called  eglwys  are  primary  churches,  yet 
the  eglwys  churches  do  not  represent  in  any  way  the 
original  churches  of  Wales,  and  that  the  use  of  the  term 
was  probably  to  designate  the  churches  either  originally 
built  by  the  Latins,  or  rebuilt  by  them,  as  opposed  to  the 
older  churches,  the  Zfe?;-, 
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The  chapels  in  Celtic  settlements,  or  secondary  churches, 
are  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  the  primary- 
churches.  ]S"o  theory  has  yet  been  put  forward  that 
satisfactorily  clears  up  all  the  difiiculties  of  the  matter. 
Several  words  are  used  to  distinguish  these  churches,  and 
the  difficulty  is,  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  what 
are  the  distinctions  between  the  different  kinds  of  secondary 
churches — chapelries,  as  we  should  call  them.  There  are 
three  Welsh  terms  translated  chapel — the  familiar  form 
cajpel,  the  less  known  bettws,  and  the  term  capel  bettws, 
which  combines  the  two,  What  was  the  precise  distinction 
between  capel  and  bettws,  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  no 
two  writers  agree.  Bevan  says,^  "the  term  capel,  in  Latin 
capella,  which  originated  in  France  to  describe  the 
building  in  which  the  little  cope  of  St.  Martin  was  kept  in 
the  palace  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  was  thence 
extended  to  any  small  church.  The  capella  occasionally 
attained  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  mother  church, 
particularly  that  of  baptism,  in  which  case  it  was  termed 
capella  baptismalis,  a  class  of  building  which  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  capella  proper,  and  the 
ecclesia,  or  mother  church."  He  then  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  bettws,  or  capel  bettws,  means  a  chapel  having  the 
right  of  baptism ;  and  so  defines  the  terms,  the  mother 
church,  ecclesia,  the  chapel,  capel,  the  baptismal  chapel, 
bettws,  or  capel  bettws.  Ingenious  as  this  theory  is,  it  has 
really  no  evidence  on  which  to  rest.  It  may  be  granted 
that  some  of  the  bettws  churches  were  places  in  which 
baptism  was  celebrated,  and  some  were  not;  it  may  also 
be  granted  that  far  more  of  the  bettws  buildings  have 
survived  than  the  capel  buildings,  that  some  of  the  bettws 
buildings  are  now  independent  churches ;  but  when  all 
this  has  been  conceded,  the  solution  as  to  what  was  the 

1  Diocesan  Sisfory  of  St.  David's,  p.  38. 
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precise  distinction  between  the  Uan,  the  hettws,  and  the 
capel,  seems  as  far  ofE  as  ever.  Archdeacon  Sevan's  view 
may  be  accepted  as  the  last  Latin  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  explanation  drawn  from  Latin  authorities  fails 
to  clear  up  the  difficulties — ^it  is  only  another  conjecture, 
and  has  not  much  more  to  support  it  than  any  other 
conjecture  from  Latin  sources ;  the  Celtic  explanation  is 
altogether  left  out  of  sight. 

In  the  Irish  laws,  four  difBerent  lands  of  churches  are 
described,  the  annoit,  the  dalta,  the  compairehe.  the  cill, 
and  to  each  of  these  a  definite  meaning  is  attached.  The 
annoit,  the  dalta,  and  the  coTnpairche,  were  all  distinct 
members  of  the  group  of  monastic  churches,  each  having  its 
own  separate  rank  and  position,  while  the  .cill  church  was 
not,  like  the  Latin  cell,  a  mere  dependent  establishment 
of  the  monastery,  but  was  in  a  more  independent  position. 
The  three  churches  of  the  monastic  group,  the  annoit,  the 
dalta,  and  the  compairehe,  stood  as  follows  :  the  annoit  was 
the  church  directly  connected  with  the  great  saint  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint  by  some  personal  connection  ;  he  had 
either  been  there  or  some  of  his  relics  were  kept  there.  It 
would  be  the  most  important  of  the  monastic  colonies,  the 
tribal  church.  A  dalta  church  was  one  founded  by  a 
member  of  the  monastery,  but  which  had  not  any  personal 
connection  with  the  saint  of  the  tribe ;  if  the  term  is 
permissible,  it  would  be  a  colony  of  the  second  rank,  the 
annoit  church  being  a  colony  of  the  first.  A  compairehe 
church  was  one  that  was  under  the  same  tutelage  as  the 
annoit  or  dalta  church.^  The  Irish  terms  therefore  show 
the  system  of  relationship  which  the  different  monastic 
colonies  bore  to  each  other — the  subordination  of  the  kinds 
of  churches.  That  something  of  the  sort  is  to  be  found  in 
Wales  is  clear  from  the  Welsh  laws.     Certain  churches 

1  J.neimt  Lams  of  Ireland,  iii,  66  n, 
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were  in  a  more  exalted  position  than  others.  A  mother 
churchy  for  instance;  a  higher  fine  was  payable  for  an 
offence  in  a  mother  church  [Mam  eglwys) '  than  in  an 
ordinary  church,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  mother  church 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  monastic  establishment,  as  half  the 
fine  went  to  the  abbot,  the  other  half  to  the  priests  and 
the  community.^  The  mother  church  would  be  the  great 
colony,  the  first  class  colony  from  the  monastery,  and 
would  be  the  superior  class  of  llan;  that  is,  a  llan 
which  had  other  churches  subordinate  to  it.  The  annoit 
church  and  the  mother  church  would  therefore  be  the 
same,  but  the  second  class  of  llan;  the  llan  without 
chapels  would  be  also  a  church  founded  by  monks  from 
the  monastery,  but  not  personally  connected  with  the  saint 
of  the  tribe  ;  it  would  not  be  a  mother  church,  as  it  had 
no  offshoots,  but  still  it  would  be  a  colony  from  the 
monastery ;  this  would  be  similar  to  the  dalta  church,  and 
these  two  classes  would  comprise  the  two  great  kinds  of 
monastic  colonies. 

The  secondary  churches,  that  is,  the  colonies  from 
the  primary,  have  now  to  be  considered;  they  are  of 
two  kinds.  Churches  that,  are  complete  settlements 
from  the  original  colony — such  places  as  these  would  be 
the  Irish  compairche  churches ;  they  would  belong  to  the 
same  tribe  of  the  Saint,  and  be  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
great  saint  of  that  tribe,  but  they  would  be  fuUy-coiisti- 
tuted  colonies ;  if  not  independent,  yet  very  nearly  so. 
These  would  be  the  Welsh  bettws,  and  it  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  term,  hettws,  means  a  settlement,  or 
resting-place;  while  the  churches  that  were  served  from 
the  dalta  church,  or  from  the  bettws,  but  were  not 
permanent  settlements,  not  colonies,  but  only  places 
where,  for  some  reason  or  the  other,  it  was  desirable  to 

1  Ancient  Lims  of  Wales,  i,  78.  ''  Ihid. 
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hold  Divine  service,  would  be  the  cill,  or  capel.  It  is  the 
case  that  there  are  differences  in  the  Irish  and  Welsh 
rules  as  to  these  churches — much  that  relates  to  the 
Irish  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh ;  but  the  space  of 
time  separating  the  Welsh  and  Irish  laws  may  account 
for  this.  It  is,  however,  far  more  likely  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  two  groups  of  churches,  both  being  Celtic,  is 
due  to  the  tribal  and  monastic  ideas  of  the  Celt,  rather 
than  to  Latin  notions,  which  the  Celt  abhorred  with  a 
steady  abhorrence.  It  is  a  reasonable  explanation  that 
the  llan  represented  the  two  classes  of  monastic  colonies, 
the  annoit,  and  dalta  ;  the  hettws,  the  settlement  from  the 
colony ;  the  compairehe,  and  the  capel,  the  cill,  the  place 
where  Divine  service  was  performed  and  nothing  more. 
Change  of  circumstances,  wars,  confiscations,  and  tu- 
mults, would  render  places  where,  at  one  time,  a  service 
was  necessary,  no  longer  so,  and  thus  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  a  number  of  chapels.  While  the  hettws, 
being  not  merely  a  place  where  Divine  worship  was  per- 
formed, but  also  a  settlement,  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  hettws  has,  in  so  many  cases,  survived,  while  the 
capel  perished.  The  combination  of  capel-hettws  would 
denote  a  settlement  that  had  not  originally  any  place  of 
worship ;  but  where,  subsequently,  a  chapel  was  established, 
for  instance,  a  Pagan  village  not  granted  to  the  ti-ibe  of 
the  Saint,  one  of  the  places  where,  if  a  church  had  been 
established  instead  of  a  chapel,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  Michael  churches,  as  it  was  not  of  sufiicient  im- 
portance for  a  church,  it  became  a  capel-bettws. 

The  scheme  of  the  evangelization  of  Wales,  following 
that  of  all  Celtic  countries,  would  therefore  be  :  (1)  The 
establishment  of  some  large  monastery  which,  after  a 
time,  became  a  school  of  learning,  and  sent  out  bands  of 
missionaries  who  settled  or.   land   which  had   either  been 
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granted  to  their  house,  or  of  which  they  obtained  grants ; 
(2)  the  gradual  establishment  of  these  colonies  over  the 
country,  the  erection  of  so  many  llans,  or  fortified  enclo- 
sures, each  having  some  form  of  monastic  institution ;  (3) 
offshoots  from  these  colonies,  which  took  either  the  form 
of  independent  settlements,  nominally  connected  .(&eii{ws), 
or  of  places  only  for  religious  worship  {capel),  which 
were  established  or  abandoned,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
case  required.  Such  a  system  was.  obviously  opposed  to 
anything  like  local  division  of  the  country.  What  the 
necessities  of  the  tribe  required,  that  the  ti-ibal  church 
supplied;  but  the  organization  was  dependent  on  the  tribal 
necessities  for  the  time  being,  not  on  independent 
territorial  divisions,  wholly  irrespective  of  tribes  or  other 
considerations.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  organization  in  Wales,  many  of 
the  existing  difB.culties,,  if  they  do  not  quite  disappear,  are 
by  no  means  so  formidable  as  is  generally  supposed.  All  the 
conjectural  difficulties  Eees  raises  about  curacies  and  titles 
are  in  fact  non-existent,  unless  the  Latin  organization  for 
the  Welsh  Church  is  assumed,  and  the  Celtic  ignored. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  here  put  forward 
may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  in  those  parts  of  Wales 
where  the  Norman  and  subsequent  conquerors  were 
most  powerful  the  ecclesiastical  system,  as  we  now  find  it, 
closely  resembles  the  Latin  as  established  in  England; 
while  in  those  parts  of  Wales  where  the  Welsh  element 
prevailed  longest  a  different  system  existed,  and  one  more 
like  what  has  been  here  described  as  the  Celtic.  That 
part  of  Pembrokeshire  which  was  a  Flemish  colony,  and 
that  part  of  Grlamorganshire  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
ISTorman  is  marked  by  a  series  of  small  rectories,  as  if  the 
Eno-lish  parochial  system  had  been  introduced.  While  in 
Cardiganshire  and  Carmarthenshire  the  old  Celtic  system 
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prevails^  the  parochial  system  exists  in  name,  hut  the  size 
of  the  parishes  is  enormous,  and  the  ecclesiastical  system 
consists  of  one  church  and  a  series  of  subordinate  chapels. 
Whenever  it  was  that  Wales  was  divided  into  parishes,  it 
may  he  taken  as  clear  it  was  not  a  Welsh,  but  a  foreign 
division.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  a  gradual  process, 
and  extending  over  a  long  period.  This  would  in  some 
degree  account  for  the  extraordinary  difference  in  size  of  ■ 
the  Welsh  parishes.  Where  the  foreigner  was  strong, 
churches  were  built  and  districts  assigned  to  them,  as  in 
England ;  where  the  Welsh  were  strong,  this  could  not  be 
done,  only  a  place  here  and  there,  often  the  most  valuable 
locality,  either  for  pasture  or  defence,  was  selected  out  of 
the  district  by  the  Normans,  and  the  rest  left.  At  last  all 
that  was  not  in  a  parish  was  formed  into  one,  and  hence 
the  enormous  and  irregular  size  of  the  parishes  in  the 
Welsh  parts  of  Wales.  Indeed,,  if  a  map  of  Wales  is 
examined,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  districts  where 
the  parishes  are  small  denote  districts  where  foreigners 
settled  and  the  Welsh  were  excluded,  while  the  districts 
where  parishes  are  large  denote  the  parts  of  Wales  where 
the  Welsh  held  their  own  longest. 

But  some  of  these  Welsh  districts  are  those  where  traces 
of  early  Celtic  Christianity  are  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of 
inscribed  stones,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
division  into  parishes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conver- 
sion of  the  country,  or  with  its  early  Christianity,  or 
religious  organization.  It,  however,  formed  such  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Latin  system  of  government  that  the  Norman 
bishops  mast  have  tried  to  carry  it  out.  Probably  some- 
thing of  the  sort  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  Giraldus, 
as,  there  being  then  archdeaconries,  there  must  have  been 
some  limits  to  the  archdeaconries,  and  these  limits  would 
probably  be  certain  rural  deaneries.     In  Pope  Mchqlas' 
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Valor  (1291)  it  seems  that  rural  deaneries  existed  throughout 
Wales,  as  the  taxation  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  deaneries. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  Wales  was  divided  into  parishes  some  time 
between  the  ISTorman  conquest  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Whether  the  division  was  more  than 
an  ecclesiastical  division  seems  doubtful,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  legal  existence  of  a  monastic 
tribal  church,  and  substitute  a  territorial  one  in  its  place. 
One  great  effect  of  this  would  be  to  efface  all  the  ties  that 
had  united  the  churches  together,  and  to  make  each 
church  independent  of  the  other.  Probably  at  the  time  of 
the  change  the  system  of  dependence  and  the  whole  tribal 
system  had  becorae  more  a  matter  of  sentiment  than  of 
real  importance,  but  the  Welsh  clung  to  the  tribal  idea, 
and  it  is  their  affection  for  it  that  has  made  any  other 
form  of  religious  organization  so  very  unpopular  in  Wales. 
The  opposition  of  the  Welsh  clergy  to  Edward  T,  and 
their  support  of  the  Welsh  princes,  were  probably  due  to 
their  detestation  of  a  system  that  was  being  forced  upon 
them,  and  was  opposed  to  all  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
religion.  No  one  can  read  the  Desarvptio  GaTnbricB  of 
Giraldus,  or  the  report  of  Archbishop  Peckham's  visitation 
of  the  Welsh  dioceses,  without  seeing  clearly  the  discontent 
that  existed  against  the  process  then  going  on  in  Church 
and  State.  The  division  of  the  country  into  parishes  would 
not  be  the  least  of  the  grievances  of  either  the  Welsh 
clergy  or  laity. 

For  purposes  of  religious  worship  all  the  various  kinds 
of  churches  were  regarded  as  equal,  but  for  other  purposes 
the  mother  church  was  presumed  to  have  a  special  sanctity 
attached  to  it.  A  mother  church  was  the  chief  church  of 
the  tribe,  and  any  tribal  religious  ceremony  could  only 
take  place  there.    No  one,  says  the  Welsh  law,  is  to  resort 
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to  a  mother  church  more  than  to  another,  except  for 
denying  or  receiving  a  son  ;  those  two  things  are  only  to  take 
place  in  a  mother  church.^  These  ceremonies  of  denying 
or  recognizing  a  son  were  probably  the  raost  important  of 
all  the  Welsh  tribal  rites,  as  upon  them  depended  the 
question  who  were,  and  who  were  not,  members  of  the 
tribe.  As  at  the  present  day  the  rule  is  that  marriages  can 
only  take  place  in  the  parish  church  unless  there  is  a  chapel 
or  other  place  specially  licensed  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
the  records  as  to  marriages  and  burials,  and  other  personal 
matters  relating  to  the  parishioners,  are  kept  in  the  parish 
church,  so,  in  Celtic  times,  it  was  only  at  the  church  of 
the  tribe,  the  mother  church,  that  the  question  who  were 
tribesmen  could  be  settled.  Whether  there  was  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  record  of  such  ceremonies  beyond  the 
recitals  of  their  bards  may  be  doubtful,  but  the  church  of 
the  tribe  was  the  most  public  place  of  the  tribe  where  the 
elders  and  chiefs  would  be  assembled,  and  so  here  the 
most  solemn  tribal  ceremonies  took  place.  There  may  also 
have  been  another  reason.  At  the  ceremony  of  owning  or 
disowning  a  child,  the  person  who  took  the  oath,  whether 
mother  or  father,  had  to  place  his  hand  upon  the  sacred 
relics  of  the  tribe  on  the  altar.  These  relics  were  always 
kept  in  the  annoit  church,  and  it  does  not  appear  clear  if 
the  other  churches  were  allowed  to  have  the  custody  of 
relics ;  if  they  had,  they  were  certainly  relics  of  less 
importance  and  sanctity  than  those  kept  in  the  mother 
church  of  the  tribe.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
ceremony  of  swearing  or  disowning  a  child  was  the 
Christian  form  of  some  old  Pagan  custom,  the  adaptation 
of  some  heathen  rite ;  that  the  sacred  relics  represented 
the  old  Pagan  idol  of  the  tribe.  So  that,  as  formerly  in 
heathen  times,  the  chief  temple  of  the  god  of  the  tribe 
'  Ancient  Lams  of   Wales,  ii,  113. 
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was  the  place  for  the  decision  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
tribe  and  its  rights,  so,  on  the  tribe  becoming  Christian, 
the  chief  church  of  the  tribe  became  the  place  where,  in  a 
modified  form,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  tribe  were  still  carried  on  and  performed.  This  view 
is  brought  out  in  a  passage  in  the  Gyvreithiau  Oymru :  If  , 
a  judgment  or  verdict  is  given  against  a  ma,n,  he  could 
purge  himself  from  it  by  taking  certain  oaths  in  a 
church:  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  while  he  can  do 
this  in  all  ordinary  cases  in  any  church,  whether  a  mother 
church  or  not,  yet  for  some  cases  resort  must  be  had  to  a 
mother  church,  as  in  the  cases  already  mentioned  of 
denying  or  receiving  a  son,  "  these  two  things  can  only 
take  place  in  a  mother  church ".'  In  another  passage 
the  matter  is  further  elaborated,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
either  did  not  belong  to  a  tribe,  or  was  unable  to  reach  the 
mother  church  of  the  tribe  :  "  If  a  man  is  travelling,  and 
a  judgment  is  given  against  him,  he  was  to  resort  to  the 
first  church  or  to  the  first  available  church.  If  a  man  on 
progress  without  residence  or  an  innate  loneddig  deny 
surety,  and  a  raith  be  adjudged  on  him,  and  he  wishes  to 
know  where  he  shall  give  the  raith,  by  law  it  is  most  right 
in  the  church  of  the  place  where  the  law  overtook  him, 
for  he  is  not  to  have  his  holy  water  or  mass  bread 
in  one  church  more  than  another."  ^  The  distinction 
drawn  in  the  law  is  plain.  Any  mere  matter  of  private 
concern  could  be  decided  in  any  church ;  it  was  no  concern 
of  the  tribe,  and  they  were  not  affected  by  it.  But  a 
question  as  to  who  was  a  member  of  the  tribe,  a  question 
as  to  tribal  rights,  concerned  the  whole  tribe,  and  could 
only  be  determined  in  the  presence  of  the  tribe,  that  is,  in 
the  church  of  the  tribe,  the  mother  church.  It  is,  in 
effect,  the  same  idea  that  was  at  a  later  date  developed 

'  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  ii,  112.  '  IMd. 
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into  the  distinction  between  personal  and  real  actions ; 
personal  actions  could  be  tried  anywhere,  real  only  where 
the  land  lay ;  if,  for  land,  tribal  rights  are  substituted,  it 
wiU  express  the  Celtic  idea  as  to  the  difference  between 
tribal  and  non-tribal  cases.  The  analogy  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  questions  as  to  tribal  land  could  only 
be  decided  in  the  proper  tribal  place,  the  mother  church. 
A  very  frequent  subject  of  the  Welsh  laws  is  the  question 
as  to  who  was  the  proper  person  to  decide  a  case  of 
disputed  boundaries,  a  question  in  which,  it  is  obvious,  the 
tribe  were  largely  interested.  These  questions,  which  in 
the  Welsh  code  are  spoken  of  as  the  right  to  meer,  form  a 
very  instructive  portion  of  Welsh  law.  One  trace  of  the 
old  system  is  found  in  the  Cyvreithiau  Gymru ' :  "  There  is 
one  precedence  to  a  church  in  opposition  to  a  privileged 
court,  priority  of  meering,  if  it  have  a  crozier  and  gospel 
(bagyl  ac  euengil)  for  land  and  soil  this  precedence  is  for 
the  church."  The  only  church  that  had  the  right  of 
meering  was  the  church  with  the  crozier,  that  is,  the 
monastic  church ;  the  ordinary  church  had  not  this  right. 
When  once  the  Latin  rule  became  predominant,  all  idea 
of  the  tribal  connection  of  the  different  churches  gradually 
disappeared.  That  it  took  a  very  long  time  to  die  out 
there  is  no  doubt — Probably  a  good  deal  of  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Latins  in  their  ecclesiastical  system  as  it  would  in- 
crease their  power.  !N^owhere  else,  perhaps,  until  the 
church  revival  of  our  owndays,  has  the  holder  of  a  benefice 
had  so  much  patronage  as  was  the  case  in  a  Welsh  parish. 
The  number  of  chapels,  or  churches,  dependent  on  some  of 
the  churches,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  incumbent,  was  consi- 
derable. This,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  is  due  to 
the  monastic  colonies,  the  churches  the  monks  found  it 
necessary    to  establish.     The   number  of  the   hettws,  and 

'  Ancient  Levies  of  Wales,  ii,  367. 
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cills,  is  much  larger  than  is  usually  imagined.  In  two 
parishes  in  Cardiganshire^  the  numher  of  chapels  in 
the  gift  of  the  vicar  is  nine.  In  the  one  case,  Llanba- 
darn,  the  vicar  can  present  to  five ;  vrhile  in  the  other 
instance,  Llanddewibrefi,  the  vicar  presents  to  four. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Liber  Landavensis'  which  has 
a  considerable  bearing  on  the  question  of  annoit  churches. 
On  the  death  of  Teilo,  a  contest  arose  among  the  members 
of  three  of  the  Teilo  churches,  or  colonies,  as  to  which  of 
them  was  entitled  to  have  possession  of  his  body,  that  is, 
which  of  them  should  be  the  annoit  church.  The  three 
churches  were,  a  Pembrokeshire  church,  Pennalun,  said 
to  be  Penaly,  near  Tenby,  a  Carmarthenshire  church, 
Llandeilo  Vawr,  the  modem  Llandeilo,  and  a  Glamorgan- 
shire church,  Llandaif  itself.  Two  of  the  three  are 
within  the  limits  of  what  became  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's.  The  localities  are  important,  as  they  show  the 
claim  was  made,  not  as  confined  to  any  locality  or  district, 
but  wholly  upon  personal  grounds.  Penaly  claimed  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  burial-place  of  Teilo's  family,  and 
so  had  the  right  to  possess  his  body.  Llandeilo,  as  being 
the  place  of  the  saint's  residence  on  his  retirement  from 
the  world,  and  the  actual  place  of  his  death.  Llandaif, 
as  having  been  his  episcopal  see,  and  on  account  of  its 
privileges  and  dignities,  its  consecration  and  in  obedience  to 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  diocese,  and  especially  because 
of  its  former  state  and  the  appointment  of  Dubricius,  and 
others.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  even  the  great  monastery 
of  Llandaff  itself,  although  -  claiming  as  the  mother 
church  to  possess  the  precious  relics,  yet  had  no  right 
to  them  on  that  ground,  and  could  not  deprive  her 
colonies  of  them  merely  because  she  was  the  mother 
church  of  all  the  Teilo  churches.     The  contest  seems  to 

1  P.  110. 
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point  to  the  fact  that  the  connection  with  the  saint  gave 
a  right  to  claim  his  relics,  but  did  not  absolutely  entitle 
the  church  to  them,  so  as  to  deprive  a  church  that  had  a 
better  right.  If  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 
was  one  of  the  essentials  of  being  an  annoit  church,  the 
mere  fact  of  being  superior  in  rank  could  not  deprive  the 
inferior  church  of  the  chance  of  attaining  to  that  dignity. 
It  also  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  without  the  relics, 
the  church  could  not  become  an  annoit  church,  as  it 
would  not  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  that  an 
annoit  church  should  have,  so  as  to  enable  the  ceremonies 
that  were  to  be  performed  in  annoit  churches  to  be  done 
there.  It  is  also  not  a  little  singular  that  no  claim  was 
put  forward  by  the  monastery  of  St.  David's  to  the  relics, 
for  if  the  Teilo,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  the  same  as  the 
Teilo  of  Llandaff ,  it  would  seem  that  they  also  had  a  claim 
to  their  possession.  If  no  claim  was  put  forward,  it  would 
go  to  prove  that  the  Teilo,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the 
Teilo,  bishop  of  LlandafE,  were  not  the  same  person,  or  it 
may  be  the  Llandaff  monks  deliberately  left  out  their 
rival's  claim. 

The  alleged  solution  of  the  difficulty  should  not  be  passed 
over  as  merely  a  transparent  fiction,  and  a  monkish  in- 
vention. It  is  said  that  Teilo's  body  was  miraculously 
multiplied,  so  that  each  claimant  had  one  example. 
Probably  this  was  the  way  the  LlandafE  monks  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  not  successful  in  carrying  off 
the  body ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  process  similar  to  the 
judgment  of  Solomon  was  adopted,  and  each  church  took 
a  part,  as  it  may  well  have  been  necessary  that  each  of 
the  churches,  for  local  reasons,  should  become  an  annoit 
church,  and  have  the  precious  relics.  It  is  fairly  certain, 
if  the  LlandafE  church  had  really  been  triumphant  over 
the  others,  the  fact  would   have  been   recorded,    as   the 
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monks  would  never  have  omitted  to  mention  so  great 
and  glorious  a  victory.  Protably  multiplication  was 
the  way  tliey  explained  their  defeat.  Llandaff  was 
successful  in  establishing  her  claim  to  sanctity  by  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  examples,  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
shrine  of  Teilo  in  the  Llandaff  church  lasted  almost  until 
our  own  days.  In  modern  times,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  custom  that  if  a  more  than  usually  solemn  sanction 
was  required  for  a  bargain,  such  sanction  was  obtained 
by  making  the  contract  at  the  shrine  of  Teilo.  When 
David  became  a  Latin  saint,  his  shrine  was  probably  the 
more -orthodox  place  for  the  pilgrimage  of  faithful  sons  of 
the  Latin  church,  but  the  tomb  'of  Teilo  long  held  its  own 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Welsh.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
know  but  little  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  other  two 
churches.  Penaly  sank  into  obscurity,  but  Llandeilo 
has  always  been  a  place  of  importance ;  probably  the 
possession  of  the  relics  of  Teilo  may  have  made  it  so,  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  territory  of  other  tribes,  and, 
ultimately,  in  another  diocese,  may  have  prevented  its 
claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  faithful  being  advocated 
as  they  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  within  the  limits 
of  what  became  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  It  is  a  curious 
piece  of  ecclesiastical  history  if  Pennalun  was  Penaly. 
Looking  at  its  situation,  so  near  St.  David's,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  Pembrokeshire  group  of  Teilo 
churches,  there  might  have  been  a  necessity  for  its  being 
an  annoit  church,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  Teilo  influence  in 
that  quarter,  the  colony  requiring  a  local  mother  church . 
In  the  same  way  the  Carmarthenshire  Teilo  colonies 
required  an  annoit  church,  and  Llandeilo  was  fixed  upon 
to  satisfy  this  want,  and  strengthen  the  position  there  of 
the  Llandaff  colony.  In  the  days  before  dioceses,  the 
Llandaff  house  would  do'  what  it  could  to  maintain  the 
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importance  of  both  colonies ;  but  after  the  fight  between 
Urban  and  Bernard,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  practical  triumph  of  St.  David's,  it  then  became  the 
policy  of  Llandaff  to  depreciate  the  two  groups  of  colonies 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  that  the  shrine  at 
Llandaff  was  the  only  genuine  one,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
St.  David's  monks  claiming  the  possession  of  the  shrines  of 
the  two  great  South  Wales  saints  within  their  borders. 
Whether  this  is  the  real  explanation,  or  not,  it  is  impossi- 
ble now  to  say;  we  unfortunately  know  so  little  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Welsh  Church  that  such  points  as 
these  must  be  matters  of  inference  and  conjecture.  Nor 
do  we  know  how  the  question  as  to  annoit  churches  was 
settled  in  other  cases.  But  this  incident  is  instructive 
as  showing  the  importance  attaching  to  the  position  of 
the  annoit  church,  and  the  necessity  there  appears  to  have 
been  for  both  the  requisites  for  its  existence  being 
satisfied — (1)  personal  connection  with  the  saint,  and 
(2)  possession  of  his  relics. 

Having  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  Liher 
Landavensis  was  written,  the  support  of  the  Llandaff 
claims,  it  follows,  almost  of  course,  that  the  writers,  being 
Llandaff  monks,  should  insist  on  their  replica  of  the  saint's 
body  being  the  only  genuine  one,  and  this  they  do ;  for 
the  story  goes  on,  evidently  told,  not  by  a  Celt,  but  by 
a  Latin :  "  It  was  known  to  all  the  people  by  the 
great  number  of  miracles,  and  the  accounts  of  ancient 
writers,  that  Teilo  was  certainly  taken  to  Llandaff,  for  at 
the  tomb  of  the  eminent  prelate,  the  sick  were  most  easily 
healed  of  their  diseases,  sight  given  to  the  blind,  and 
hearing  to  the  deaf." '  The  Llandaff  monks  would  have 
been  false  to  every  tradition  of  their  monastery  if  they  did 
not  contend  that  theirs  Avas  the  only  genuine  shrine.     It 

''■  Ziber  Landavensis,  p.  110. 
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must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Llandaff  monks  were 
not  merely  fighting  for  their  pecuniary  interest  arising 
from  the  offerings  at  the  tomb  of  Teilo.  The  Celtic 
rule  of  succession  to  the  head  of  the  house  had  not  yet 
been  finally  abrogated.  Urban  was  but  the  first  Latin 
bishop,  and  on  his  death  claims  might  be  made  to  the 
headship  of  the  LlandafP  house  by  the  person  entitled 
under  the  old  Celtic  rules.  If  Penaly  and  Llandeilo  did 
not  really  possess  the  relics  of  Teilo,  they  were  not  annoit 
churches,  and  so  their  heads  would  not  have  any  claim 
until  after  the  LlandafB  house  had  been  exhausted.  It  was 
at  least  worth  a  struggle  to  prevent  them  being  qualified 
to  be  possible  competitors  for  the  headship  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint,  the  abbacy  of  LlandafB,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  The  multi- 
plication of  saints'  bodies  was  no  novelty  in  the  Latin 
church;  if  ever  there  was  a  case  where  the  end  was 
justified  by  the  means,  it  was  here.  Each  of  the  rival 
claimants  started  fairly,  but  Llandaif  appealed  to  results 
to  show  that  she  alone  was  the  annoit  church,  and  so  alone 
entitled  to  select  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint. 

No  account  of  the  tribal  churches  can  omit  some  allusion 
to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  system — 
that  which  the  Irish  Laws  speak  of  as  "  desertion"  from  a 
church.  If  a  person  belonged  to  a  church  he  could  not 
leave  it,  could  not  get  rid  of  the  tie,  the  tribal  tie  that 
bound  him  to  it,  except  for  certain  recognized  reasons 
which  were  known  to  the  law.  If  a  man  deserted  his 
original  church,  and  died  belonging  to  another,  two  thirds 
of  his  property  went  to  the  original  church,  and  one  third 
to  the  new  church.'  That  is,  that  no  member  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint,  by  leaving  the  monastery,  could  take  with  him 
the  tribal  property.     As   in  the   lay  tribe,   the  common 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,,  Rolls  ed.,  iii,  65. 
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stock  could  not  be  diminished  by  any  act  of  the  tribesman, 
so,  in  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  the  tribesman,  by  deserting 
the  church  could  not  afBect  the  rights  of  the  tribe — could 
not,  by  any  act  of  his,  deprive  his  church  of  its  property. 
It  was  not  until  the  deserter's  family  had  been  members  of 
the  new  church  for  three  generations  that  the  rights  of 
the  old  church  to  his  property  ceased;^  he  had  then  become 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  new  church,  and  his 
property,  part  of  the  property  of  its  family. 

This  view  of  the  position  of  the  church  goes  far  to 
explain  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Welsh  laws  as  to  the 
position  of  a  tribesman.  A  man  could  not,  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,  get  rid  either  of  his  tribe  or  of  his 
church ;  the  alliance  between  the  church  and  tribe  being 
most  close.  After  four  generations,  he  could  become  a 
m.ember,  or,  rather,  was  qualified  to  become  a  member,  of 
a  tribe  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  belonged.^  After 
three  generations,  if  he  had  belonged  continuously  to  one 
church,  the  right  of  his  original  church,  the  tribal  church, 
over  him  ceased,  and  the  new  church  would  obtain  tribal 
rights.  It  thus  appears  that  one  of  the  great  duties  of 
the  church  was  to  keep  the  tribe  together.  The  Latin 
system  was  based  on  the  notion  that  everything  must 
be  sacrificed  to  keep  the  church  intact ;  the  Celtic,  that  no 
sacrifice  was  too  great  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  church,  by  becom.ing  a  part  of  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion, made  their  interests  identical.  It  therefore  becomes 
impossible  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  Welsh  Church 
system  on  any  other  than  a  tribal  basis.  Treating  the  matter 
from  a  parochial  standpoint  only  aggravates  and  increases 
the  anomalies.  It  was  for  the  mother  church  to  say  if  a 
man  was,  or  was  not,  a  tribesman ;  it  was  only  there  the 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Rolls  ed.,  Hi,  67. 
^  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  ii,  605, 
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question  could  be  decided,  whether  or  not  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  tribesman  ;  whether  the  church  and  the  tribe  had, 
or  had  not,  lost  their  rights  over  him  and  over  his  property. 
The  division,  or  rather,  the  classification  of  churches, 
thus  became  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it, 
alone,  settled  where  the  question,  as  to  the  man's  position 
could  be  decided.  The  mother  church,  as  the  chief 
church  of  the  tribe,  had  rights  which  gave  her  an  im- 
portance that  none  of  her  colonies  could  claim :  "  She 
knoweth  her  own  and  calleth  them  by  name."  It  was 
this  that  was  the  cause  of  all  questions  of  paternity,  of 
family,  or  of  the  like  class  being  decided  in  the  mother 
church. 

While  the  mother  church  kept  up  her  hold  over  her 
tribesmen  they  also  had  their  claims  upon  her.  The 
tribesman  was,  by  the  Irish  laws,^  entitled  as  of  right  to 
be  buried  where  his  father  had  been  previously — a  right 
obviously  based  on  the  desire  to  preserve  the  proofs  of  his 
tribal  rights.  If  the  grandfather  had  been  buried  in  an 
annoit  church,  and  the  father  in  another,  the  son  could 
claim,  as  of  right,  to  be  buried  with  his  father,  although, 
had  he  wished  it,  he  could  have  gone  elsewhere.  If  the 
object  was  to  cast  off  the  old  tribe  and  belong  to  another, 
the  right  to  be  buried  with  his  father  was  most  important, 
and  furnished  proof  of  a  man's  descent  in  case  the  son 
desired  to  change  his  tribe.  If  the  son  died  without 
making  any  choice,  then  both  the  original  church,  and  the 
church  to  which  the  deceased  belonged  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  were  equally  entitled.  In  such  a  case  the  claims 
of  the  two  were  to  be  settled  by  lot.^ 

If  these  things  are  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  how 
impossible  it  was  to  get  rid  of  a  system  that  had  so 
eaten  its  way  into  the  life  of  the  Celt,  and  to  establish  a 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Rolls  ed.,  iii,  33.  '  Ibid.,  iii,  K7. 
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new  basis  for  all  the  social  and  religious  ideas  of  the 
tribe^  such  as  the  parochial  system.  Cut  up,  as  the  country 
was,  into  the  possessions  of  yarious  small  tribes,  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
tribal  customs,  as  modified  by  Christianity,  were  still  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  they  applied,  not  to  any  local 
district  or  place,  but  throughout  all  the  territory  of 
the  tribe.  To  try  to  make  it  possible  to  adapt  such  a 
system  to  land  belonging  to  different  tribes,  or  to  a 
district  other  than  that  of  their  own  tribe,  would  have 
been  hopeless.  A  tribal  church  with  a  number  of  de- 
pendent or  subordinate  chapels  belonging  to  it,  is  precisely 
the  system  that  it  would  be  expected  to  find  as  the  result 
of  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  Wales — monasteries 
and  monastic  colonies,  tribal  churches,  and  offshoots. 
Although  a  system  by  no  means  so  perfect  in  the  way  of 
organization  as  that  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  yet  it 
adapted  itself  to,  and  was  adopted  by,  the  Celt  in  a  way 
that  nothing  else  could  have  done.  In  considering  it, 
this  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  based  upon  the  tribe, 
the  llan,  the  tribal  church,  not  upon  any  local  diTisions^ 
such  as  the  parishes ;  of  these  it  knew  nothing,  still  less  of 
rural  deans,  archdeacons,  and  dioceses.  All  these  were, 
in  so  far  as  Wales  is  concerned,  the  product  of  another 
system  and  of  a  later  age. 

Looking  at  the  tribal  church  in  this  light,  it  is  worth 
while  to  see  how  far  the  provisions  of  the  Welsh  codes 
and  the  Welsh  laws  apply  to  it.  Taking  the  codes  first. 
They  show  us  the  state  of  things  during  the  tenth  century, 
at  a  time  when  Celtic  customs  had  so  far  become  estab- 
lished and  recognized,  as  to  be  collected  into  a  body  of 
laws.  The  first  provisions  are  for  fines  for  misconduct  in 
the  churches ;  the  fine  is  the  same  for  the  offence  if  done 
in  the  palace,   as  in   the  church,  and   a   double   fine   is 
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imposed  if  the  offence  is  in  a  mother  church.  The  fine, 
when  paid,  is  divided  among  the  ecclesiastics,  that  is, 
the  tribesmen.^  A  husband,  or  wife,  can  only  give  their 
property  by  will  to  the  church,  or  to  the  chief — .that  is, 
to  the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  tribe — or  to  pay  debts/  A 
criminal  who  has  children  can  leave  nothing  by  will,  only 
enough  to  pay  his  debts,  and  the  dared  to  the  church.^ 
The  rights  of  the  church  were  not  to  be  done  away  with 
or  affected  by  any  act  of  the  tribesman.  He  could  forfeit 
his  own  rights,  but  not  those  of  his  tribe,  either  of  the 
lay  or  of  the  ecclesiastical.  No  act  of  the  tribesman 
could  affect  the  position  of  the  church. 

In  the  event  of  a  person  becoming  surety  for  another, 
there  were  three  means  by  which  he  could  be  released 
from  his  suretyship :  (1)  by  payment,  (2)  by  giving  a 
pledge,  (3)  by  denying  the  surety.*  In  the  last  case 
various  ceremonies  as  to  swearing  had  to  be  gone  through, 
and  in  addition  to  his  own  oath,  the  debtor  had  to  get 
the  oaths  of  four  of  his  relations  on  his  father's  side,  and 
two  of  his  mother's,  to  support  him  in  his  testimony; 
these  relations  were  to  be  so  closely  connected  with  him 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  or  receive  a  share  of  any 
compensation  for  murder  (galanas),  payable  in  respect  of 
the  debtor."  The  swearing  took  place  in  the  church, 
whatever  class  of  church  it  might  be  in  which  the  debtor 
heard  mass,  between  the  Benedicamus  and  the  distribution 
of  the  sacramental  bread."  Whichever  way  the  judgment 
went,  it  was  conclusive ;  but,  if  it  went  against  the  surety, 
he  could  be  prosecuted  for  perjury.-  This  mixture  of 
judicial  and  religious  ceremonies  gives  a  good  illustration 
of  the  position  of  the  church  amongst  the  Welsh  tribes. 
The  tribesman  who  denied  his  liability,  was  swOrn  on  the 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  433.  '  Ihid.,  i,  85.  ^  Ibid.,  i,  255. 

*  liid.,  i,  113.  •'  lUd.,  i,  115. 

"  Ihid.     In  the  text  of  the  Code  here  the  protection  of  the  Pope  is  invoked. 
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sacred  relics  of  the  tribe — relics  that  had  probably  taken 
the  place  of  some  old  idol,  or  some  other  Pagan  object  of 
peculiar  sanctity  in  the  presence  of  the  tribesmen  who  were 
interested,  as  sureties  in  retaining  the  debtor's  property 
for  the  tribe,  for  if  he  was  liable  to  make  good  the 
claim,  he  would  leave  so  much  less  property  to  be  divided 
among  the  tribesmen  at  his  death,  or  to  make  good  the 
price  for  any  crime  he  might  commit,  and  the  tribe  would 
have  to  find  the  balance.  The  solemji  judgment  at  the 
most  solemn  time  of  the  service  in  the  assembly  of  the 
tribesmen,  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the  judicial  and 
priestly  offices  were  united,  all  went  to  point  to  a  ceremony 
which  combined  the  functions  of  the  lay  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribes,  when  the  priest,  the  chosen  of&cer  of  the 
tribe,  decided,  if  not  by  the  aid  of  supernatural  powers,  at 
least,  by  the  help  he  received  from  the  gods  of  the  tribe. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  local 
division,  such  as  a  parish.  It  was  to  be  the  place  where 
the  debtor  heard  mass,  the  place  where  the  tribal  offering 
was  made.  In  a  subsequent  passage  the  church  is  declare'd 
to  be  the  authority  that  is  to  proceed  againt  the  surety,  if 
the  decision  went  against  him  for  breaking  his  most 
solemn  oath.  "The  church  and  the  king  are  to  enforce 
the  evidence,  for  Grod  has  been  taken  instead  of  a  surety. 
The  church  is  to  forbid  the  evidence  being  broken,  and 
the  king  is  to  enforce  it,  because  for  every  person  who 
has  been  baptized,  the  evidence  is  to  be  taken,  as  well 
raan  as  woman.  Therefore,  both  men  and  women  are  to 
give  evidence  for  a  child  of  the  age  of  seven,  which  shall 
go  under  the  hand  of  the  confessor." '  Although  this  is  very 
obscurely  expressed,  the  meaning  is  clear.  A  tribesman 
who  perjured  himself  was  to  be  punished,  not  so  much  for 

'  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  i,  135. 
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false  swearing,  as  for  his  offence  against  the  tribe  and 
its  gods.  He  had,  as  a  tribesman,  dared  to  insult  the 
tribe  and  its  gods  by  a  false  appeal  to  them ;  brought,  or 
endeaTOured  to  bring  them  into  contempt^  and  for  this 
the  tribe  should  proceed  against  the  offender.  It  was 
not  the  mere  fact  of  perjury ;  if  he  had  taken  a  false  oath 
in  any  church  but  a  tribal  church  it  would  hare  only  been 
his  own  affair,  but  bringing  the  tribe  and  its  authority 
into  contempt  was  a  different  matter.  This  distinction 
between  the  character  of  the  crime  in  accordance  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed,  is  a  peculiarly 
Celtic  idea.  With  the  Latins,  perjury  in  any  church 
would  be  punished ;  with  the  Celt,  it  was  not  the  perjury 
that  was  wrong,  it  was  the  false  swearing  in  the  tribal 
church,  before  the  authorities  of  the  tribe.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  modern  English  idea  of  perjury:  it  is  no 
crime  to  take  a  false  oath  as  such,  only  if  it  is  material  to 
the  question  tried.  The  Celt  did  not  think,  some  would 
say,  does  not  think,  a  false  oath  a  crime,  unless  it  was 
taken  in  a  particular  place,  and  under  particular  circum- 
stances. This  difference  in  the  character  and  nature  of 
the  church  altering  the  crime,  seems  to  distinguish  the 
Latin  from  the  Celtic  ideas  of  church  government. 

Another  point  on  which  the  two  systems  differed  com- 
pletely was  the  supremacy  of  the  church.  The  Latins 
held  the  church  was,  in  all  cases,  supreme  over  the  state. 
The  Celts  held  that  the  rights  of  the  church  did  not 
extend  to  protect  the  tribesman  in  all  cases  from  the 
rights  of  the  tribe.  "Three  things  against  which  there 
is  no  protection  if  they  be  admitted — suretyship,  against 
crime,  suretyship  for,  and  taking  possession  of,  land."^ 
The  reason  given  is  that  the  church  could  only  get  such 
rights  by  the  gift  of  a  chief  .^  That  the  possession  of  such 
1  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  139.  ^  Ibid. 
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an  exemption  by  the  church  would  be  a  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  tribal  rights  of  the  chief,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  church,  if,  in  any  case,  she  alleged  they  existed,  was 
required  specially  to  prove  them.  If  the  chief  had  really, 
and  it  could  be  proved  he  had,  granted  away  these  rights 
to  his  own  loss,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said ;  but  such  a 
condition  of  things  was  not  to  be  presumed,  it  required 
special  proof.  On  the  accession  of  every  new  chief,  the 
owners  of  church  lands,  that  is,  the  members  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint,  had  to  come  before  the  chief,  and  state  what 
rights  they  claimed  to  possess.^  It  was  then  for  the  chief 
to  say  whether  they  were,  or  were  not,  to  retain  these 
rights ;  probably  in  time  this  became  a  mere  form,  and  no 
chief  would  have  dared  to  have  withheld  any  of  the  rights 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  which  either  did  not  exist,  or 
which  the  tribe  claimed  to  exist ;  but  this  does  not  in  the 
least  aifect  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Celtic 
church  the  tribal  chief  claimed  the  supremacy  over  the 
lands,  the  possessions,  and  the  persons,  not  only  of  the 
lay  tribe,  but  also  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  If  the  church 
claimed  any  exceptional  privilege,  she  was  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  other 
person  or  body  claiming  such  privileges.  The  Church  had 
to  prove  her  case,  and  to  prove  it  like  any  other  claimant. 
"  If  ",  says  the  code,^  "  any  church  should  declare  that  it 
can  keep  a  person  in  its  sanctuary  for  seven  years  without 
his  doing  right,  or  for  a  longer  period,  and  the  lord  of 
the  country  oppose  the  declaration,  and  say  no  such 
privileges  originated  from  him  to  it,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  church  to  have  that  privilege  secured  by  respectable 
customary  witnesses  ;  and  if  it  can  do  so  let  its  privileges 
be  preserved  undisturbed ;  if  it  fail,  let  the  church  conduct 
him  as  best  it  may,  or  let  him  do  right  for  the  illegal  act 

^  Ancient  Laivs  of  Wales,  i,  139.  '  tbid.,  i,  141. 
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he  has  committed."  This  very  important  passage  clearly 
defines  the  respective  positions  under  the  Celtic  system  of 
church  and  state^  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  and  the  tribe 
of  the  land.  The  privileges  of  the  church  were  derived 
from  the  chief,  and  were  the  gifts  of  the  chief ;  they  only 
existed  by  his  favour — he  had  given  them  and  he  could 
revoke  them..  They  were  not  like  the  privileges  claimed 
by  the  Latin  Church,  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the 
Church  testifying  to  the  greatness  of  her  position,  her 
authority  over  all  temporal  rulers,  to  be  decided  only 
in  her  own  courts,  by  her  own  judges, — not  by  lay 
tribunals,  who  had  no  jurisdiction  over  matters  connected 
with,  or  relating  to  the  church.  The  Celt  held  that  the 
question  in  each  case  was  for  the  lay  tribunal,  the  tribe, 
to  decide  what  had  been  taken  from  the  tribe  and  given 
to  the  church,  and  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  tribe  to 
decide  in  the  same  way,  and  in  no  other,  as  it  would  decide 
any  question  as  to  the  rights  of  the  tribe  or  its  tiibesmen, 
over  all  of  which  the  tribe,  and  no  other  authority,  was 
supreme. 

When  this  idea  is  realized,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  was 
that  such  deadly  hatred  existed  between  Latins  and  Celts, 
and  their  respective  Churches.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
ritual  or  ceremony,  not  tonsure,  or  the  date  of  Easter, 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  controversy  between  the  two 
churches.  It  was  the  great  fundamental  point  of 
divergence,  the  supremacy  of  church  or  of  state.  Each 
petty  Welsh  chieftain^  the  head  of  each  obscure  Welsh 
tribe,  claimed  the  right  to  lay  down  with  authority  what 
were  the  rights  and  privileges  the  church  within  his 
territories  should  possess.  This  was  far  removed  from  the 
Latin  idea  of  a  church,  of  the  imperium  in  imperio.  For 
a  Welsh  chief  to  claim  a  power  that  the  emperors  of  the 
west  did  not  dare  to  pretend  to  possess,  was  too  much  for 
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the  Latin  authorities.  Such  a  claim  must  have  approached 
very  nearly  to  the  Latin  idea  of  the  accursed  thing.  No 
wonder  the  Latins  hated  the  Celtic  Church,  and  waged  a 
war  of  extermination  against  it,  calling  its  members  heretics 
and  schismatics,  as  they  found  them  asserting  and  main- 
taining a  doctrine  most  distasteful  to  the  Latin  Church, 
the  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state,  the  authority 
of  the  lay  over  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  the  right  of 
each  tribe  to  iix  the  powers  and  limits  of  the  church 
within  its  territories. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
ENDOWMENTS, 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
that  the  strongest  evidence  in.  favour  of  her  separate 
existence  is  to  be  found,  not  in  her  liturgy,  not  in  her 
religious  rites,  ceremonies,  or  observances,  not  in  the 
relations  of  her  bishops  and  clergy,  but  in  the  rules  which 
regulated  her  property  and  endowments.  It  is  true,  that 
there  are  many  of  these  rules  that  are  most  dif&cult  to 
understand ;  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  much  to  be  learnt 
with  regard  to  her  property,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  all 
the  information  we  have  is  quite  unintelligible  if  it  is 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  the  tribe,  or 
from  any  other  point  than  that  of  tribal  ownership.  The 
tribal  rules  were,  no  doubt,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Celtic  monks,  but  it  may  be  asserted 
with  confidence  that  the  best  information  that  has  come 
down  to  us  of  the  Welsh  tribal  system,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rules  regulating  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  modern  writer/ 
"that  the  Church  strikes  from  outside  like  a  wedge  into 
the  Welsh  tribal  system".  The  church  has  had  the  efPect 
of  preserving  the  main  features  of  this  system,  in  a  way 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  However 
much  they  desired  and  strove  to  alter  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  in  Wales,  foreign  ecclesiastics  had  to  describe 
them,  not  as  they  wanted  to  make  them,  but  as  they 
actually  were;  and  their  descriptions,  which  have  come 
'^  Seebohm,  The  Tribal  System  in  Wales,  p.  172, 
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down  to  us  in  the  Welsh  codes  and  laws,  have  preserved 
for  usj  not  merely  the  outlines,  but  also,  in  some  cases, 
the  details  of  the  tribal  system  of  Wales. 

It  is  always  assumed,  as  a  m.atter  of  course,  that  the 
great  mainstay  of  all  church  endowments  has  been  tithes. 
It  is  by  some  persons  considered  now,  as  it  was  by  James  I, 
to  be  almost  an  act  of  irreligion  to  question  this.  The 
biographer  of  Melchisedec  has  much  to  answer  for.  The 
divine  origin  of  tithes  is  often  asserted ;  and  to  allege  that 
it  was  possible  for  any  church  not  to  have  depended  on 
tithes  for  its  subsistence,  is  regarded  almost  as  an  act 
of  apostacy.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  not  the  least  remark- 
able fact  in  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church,  both  in 
Ireland  and  Wales,  that  it  appears  that,  originally, 
tithes  were  not  the  great  source  of  provision  for  its 
clergy. .  Most  of  the  documents  we  have  that  relate  to 
the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales,  and  which  are  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  contain  very  few 
allusions  to  tithes.  ISTo  one  can  read  the  Liber  Landavensis 
or  the  Welsh  laws  without  being  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  references  as  to  tithes  are  most  meagre,  and  that  it 
does  not  appear  from  these  documents  that  such  riches  as 
the  Welsh  clergy  possessed  were  composed  of  tithes.  The 
Liber  Landavensis  professes  to  be  a  record  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  Welsh  princes  to  the  monastery  of  Llandaff, 
from  the  time  of  Teilo  to  the  Norman  conquest,  a  space  of 
some  four  or  five  hundred  years.  It  shows,  or  purports  to 
show,  the  additions  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  monas- 
tery made  to  its  territories  and  possessions  under  the  rule 
of  each  successive  head  of  its  house,  first,  in  the  time  of 
the  abbots,  then  of  the  bishops ;  it  specifies  over  and  over 
again  the  lands,  waters,  villages,  and  rights,  which  were 
granted  to  the  Church,  but  it  does  not  m.ention  or  allude 
to  tithes.     So  much  is  this  the  case  that  those  who  argue 
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that  tithes  existed  in  the  Welsh  Celtic  Church  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  existed  in  the  Latin, 
must  he  prepared  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Liber  Landavensis,  containing,  as  they  do, 
no  mention  of  tithes.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  places 
in  the  codes  where  tithes  are  mentioned,  but  it  does  not 
seem  from  these  passages  that  tithe  was  a  fixed  legal 
payment  to  the  church,  but  so  far  as  it  was  paid,  it  went 
to  the  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  is  no  trace  in  early 
times  in  the  Celtic  Church  of  such  a  class  as  a  body  of 
parochial  clergy,  still  less  is  there  a  body  of  clergy  sup- 
ported by  tithe.  In  the  Black  Booh  of  St.  David,  an 
extent  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  St.  David's,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  manors  and  lands  belonging  to  the  see  are  described 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  but  there  is  only  slight 
mention  of  tithe  as  belonging  to  the  possessions  of  the 
see  of  St.  David's.  The  evidence  of  these  two  records, 
the  Liber  Landavensis  and  the  Black  Book,  one  for  each 
of  the  two  South  Wales  dioceses,  are  against  the  existence 
of  a  parochial  clergy  supported  by  tithes,  and  the  Welsh 
codes  confirm  this  view.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
the  Celtic  Church  of  Wales  did  not.  derive  its  maintenance 
from  tithes,  but  from  other  sources.  Except  from  the 
strong  inference  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales  were  on  a  different 
basis  from  those  of  the  Latin  and  Anglican  churches,  the 
point  would  have  been  of  small  importance.  It  would  have 
been  at  most  an  anomaly  requiring  some  explanation.  But 
this  fact  has  been  used  by  modern  defenders  of  the  faith, 
or  rather,  of  the  Anglican  establishment  in  Wales,  as  a 
ground  for  putting  forward  a  wholly  untenable  proposition. 
Modern  writers  on  Welsh  Church  history  say,  and  repeat 
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the  assertion,  that  the  Eeformation  was  to  the  last  degree 
financially  disastrous  to  the  Welsh  Church,  as  the  tithes 
belonging  to  the  church,  which  the  monasteries  had 
appropriated,  were  taken  from  the  monasteries,  and  instead 
of  being  restored  to  the  Church  were  handed  over  to  the 
royal  grantees.  The  monks  are  said  to  have  plundered 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  crown  to  have  plundered 
the  monks.'  Before  this  kind  of  statement  is  accepted  as 
fact,  it  has  to  be  proved  that  the  parochial  clergy  ever 
possessed  the  tithe  of  which  the  monks  are  accused  of 
plundering  them.  It  is  true  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Reformation  was  carried  out  was  most  prejudicial,  not 
only  to  the  Church  in  Wales,  but  also  to  the  Church  in 
England ;  but  this  is  a  long  way  from  proving  that  the 
parochial  clergy  in  Wales  ever  had  the  tithes  that  were 
confiscated  from  the  monasteries  by  the  crown  at  the 
Reformation. 

The  distinction  which  has  already  been  pointed  out 
between  G-oidel  and  Brython,  with  reference  to  the 
conversion  of  Wales  to  Christianity,  doubtless,  to  some 
extent,  also  influenced  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the 
Church.  The  ideas  of  the  tribes  of  the  two  races  differed. 
The  Brython  tried  to  treat  Christianity  as  a  system 
opposed  to  any  existing  system  ;  the  Groidel  regarded  it  as 
something  to  be  assimilated  into  the  existing  system. 
The  Liber  Landavensis  contains  ample  evidence  that  one 
use  the  Teilo  monks  made  of  Christianity  was  as  a  means 
of  spoiling  the  Welsh  chiefs.  The  early  Pcenitentials  state 
the  punishment  for  certain  crimes  which  the  Teilo 
monks  enforced — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  homicide, 
where  the  Welsh  canons  prescribe  a  fine  of  three  male  and 
three  female  slaves.^     When   a  Welsh  prince  committed 

^  See  Bevan,  Diocesan  History  of  St.  David's,  161 ;  Newell's  History 
of  the  Welsh  Church,  409.  ^  Haddan  and  Stulbs,  i,  127. 
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murder,  as  in  the  case  of  Arthmail,  king  of  Gwent,  who 
murdered  his  brother,  the  bishop  is  said  to  have  held  a 
synod,  and  placed  the  king  under  synodical  censure,  and 
only  granted  him  absolution,  and  removed  the  censure,  on 
receiving  evidence  of  repentance  in  the  shape  of  a  grant  of 
land.'  The  wail  of  Gildas  as  to  the  growing  iniquity  of 
the  country  to  some  extent  supports  the  view  that  the 
Brjrthon  did  not  regard  the  Welsh  as  "God's  creatures", 
nor  did  the  Brythonic  monks.  But  the  Goidel  and 
Goidelic  monks  utilized  Welsh  crime  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  their  monasteries.  These  grants  also  explain  a 
fact  in  the  dealings  of  the  Goidel  with  Christianity.  It 
will  be  remembered  how  Patrick  tried  to  make  death  the 
punishment  for  homicide,  and  how  he  failed.  So  in  Wales, 
Christianity  had  to  adopt  local  views  and  prejudices. 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  contest  between  Christian  and 
Pagan,  as  in  the  death  of  Conchobar,  we  do  not  know,  but 
the  practical  result  was  the  same.  The  Church  accepted 
the  tribal  penalty,  the  old  heathen  penalty,  for  murder, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  penalty  went  to  form  part  of  the 
endowments  of  the  Church. 

In  considering  the  evidence  of  Church  endowments  that 
the  Book  of  Llandaff  furnishes,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  evidence  is  quite  independent  of  the  fact  whether 
the  documents  in  that  record,  are,  or  are  not,  genuine. 
It  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  admitted  they  are  not,  that 
is,  they  are  not  documents  made  by  the  Welsh  princes  at 
the  date  they  purport  to  bear ;  but  even  if  forgeries,  they 
are  yet  documents  of  a  certain  age,  at  least  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  are  doubtless  based  upon  the  traditions  that 
were  at  that  time  current  in  the  monastery,  and  in  the 
district,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Teilo,  so  as  to 
account  for  how  the  monastery  became  possessed  of  the 

'  lAiber  Landavends,  p.  233. 
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lands  named  in  them.  Their  importance  for  this  purpose, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  in  accordance  with  the  then 
current  traditions,  even  when  narrated  by  Latin  monks, 
the  Llandaff  house  obtained  its  possessions  by  grants  from 
the  Welsh  chieftains — grants  made  for  two  reasons, 
piety  or  penance.  The  chiefs  parted  freely  with  what 
they  had  to  give  ;  the  monks  appear  to  have  had  but  small 
scruples  in  accepting  what  was  given.  The  gifts  include 
all  kinds  of  property — lands,  villages,  waters,  fisheries  ;  but 
in  aU  the  gifts,  one  form  of  property,  which  it  would 
have  been  expected  to  be  constantly  included,  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence — tithes.  If  the  Welsh  chiefs 
could  have  given  tithes,  that  is,  if  they  had  known  what 
tithes  were,  it  is  almost  incredible  but  that  the  Welsh 
monks  would  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  give  them  tithes 
in  some  of  the  cases  mentioned.  The  more  these  gifts  are 
studied,  the  more  remarkable  does  their  form  appear,  not 
only  in  what  they  give,  but  in  the  way  it  is  given.  The 
chief  could  not  by  his  own  act  alienate  tribal  property, 
he  could  only  do  it  with  the  assent  of  the  tribe,  and  if  the 
tribe  could  have  retained  their  property,  and  only  made  a 
small  money  payment  out  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  in  some  cases  have  done  so.  But  of 
this  there  is  no  trace.  The  dead  hand  of  the  monastery 
closed  on  the  property  of  the  tribe,  of  whatever  nature 
or  kind  it  might  be.  The  Church  acquired  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  possessions,  with  the  single  exception  of 
tithe.  If  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  this  view,  that  the 
chiefs  did  not  give  the  tithe  because  it  was  not  theirs  to 
give — that  it  already  belonged  to  the  Church  and  the 
clergy,  and,  not  being  tribal  property,  when  a  gift  of  that 
property  was  made  to  the  monastery,  it  could  not  be 
included.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  two-fold :  (1)  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  tithe  was  ever  paid  in 
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Wales  by  laymen  to  the  Cliurch  at  this  date,  and  if  it 
was  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Church  ever  acquired 
it,  as  a  payment  by  the  tribe  out  of  tribal  property  could 
only  be  made  with  the  assent  of  the  tribe,  and  some 
OTidenoe,  some  allusion  to  such  payment  being  made, 
would  almost  necessarily  be  forthcoming ;  and  (2)  in  the 
list  of  Church  property  belonging  to  the  St.  David's 
monastery  in  the  Black  Booh,  there  is  no  mention  of 
tithes.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  if  at  that  time  tithe 
was  the  property  of  the  Church,  the  two  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  South  Wales  houses  should  be  without 
any.  That  the  Llandaff  house,  whose  history  we  have, 
and  the  account  of  how  it  went  on  acquiring  property  and 
heaping  up  riches  for  four  to  five  hundred  years,  should  yet 
show  no  traces  of  ever  acquiring  tithe,  is  most  singular. 
The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is,  that  the 
reason  why,  among  the  property  of  the  Church,  there 
is  no  mention  of  tithe  in  grants  to  the  Church  or  in  the 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  is,  that  tithes  were  a 
form  of  property  the  Church  of  that  day  did  not  possess. 
No  one  who  reads  either  the  Liher  Landavensis  or  the 
BlacJc  Book,  but  will  see  that  neither  church  lacked  en- 
dowments or  property;  what  each  did  lack  was  tithe. 
This  view  is  strengthened  by  reference  to  another  docu- 
ment, the  genuineness  of  which  is  above  suspicion — the 
Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  of  1291.  In  the  dioceses  of 
LlandafP,  St.  DaAdd's,  and  Bangor,  the  full  value  of  the 
different  benefices  is  given,  and  of  the  tenth  granted  to  the 
crown,  but  there  is  no  entry  or  memorandum  to  show  that 
there  is  any  tithe.  In  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  the  case 
is  different.  Here,  the  value  of  each  benefice  is  divided 
between  the  rector  and  the  vicar,  and  a  charge  is  made 
upon  both.  At  first  sight  it  is  difiicult  to  account  for 
this;    but  the   probable    explanation   is,  that  the   Latin 
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system  of'  titlu^  and  the  diviHion  between  tin*  rector  iuk 
vicar,  was  gradun-lly  Hprtsading  ovct  Wales;  luid  in  tl 
dioooHo  of  Ht.  AHij.i)li,  l)(ii;n^'  more  directly  under  JiIiif^'liHli 
iTiflufiiicn,  it  liad  Hpi'oad  tlinvo  irioi'o  vapidly  Miimi  (iIho- 
whcTo  ;  thiii,  in  the.  otlior  WoJhIi  diocnwoH  it  had  not,  at  the 
date  ol:'  tho  Vd.lar,  bcnotrus  lui  cHtabliHliod  i'iwih,  whatever  it 
became  afterwards.  This  W(juld  ]H>\u.t  to  ttio  coi,i(;iuHioii, 
which  all  the  Wiilwh  eviddiice  tends  to  forco  upon,  uh, 
that  the  early  ((ridowrrieritH  ol:  the  Welsh  ohnrohns 
were  not  tithes.  That  they  werfs  airrply  endowed  liefore 
the  dat(!  when  tithe,,  as  a  lef^al  pii,yin,en,t,  wii.s  pii.yii,ble  in 
Wales  is  clear,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  pu,yrneri,t  ol'  tiilie  is 
a  matter  of  comparatively  fnodern  (Jii,te,  ii.nd  wii,H  n.ot  one 
of  the  early  forms  of  property  of  which  tlm  Welsh  (Jliurch 
were  the  owners.  Tithes,  as  a  compulsory  legal  payment 
to  the  Church,  were  not  known  in  Wales  before  tfics  time 
of  the  Latin  monies,  l.hey  introduced  them,  and  tliey 
reaped  the  benefit  of  tfieir  introduotion.  If  this  is 
so,  it  acquits  them  of  the  crime  usually  laid  to  tlu^'r 
charge — of  appropriating  tht;  revenues  of  the  jtarochial 
clergy.  The  Latin  monks  were  not  an  over  scrupulous 
body,  but  even,  they  could  hardly  take  M,way  from  the 
parochial  clergy  what  it  is  doabtful  if  the  clergy  ever 
possessed. 

The  question,  as  to  the  endowments  ol'  the  Celtic  Cliurch 
is  one  of  such  importance  that  it  is  necessary  to  (iXij.mine 
it  in  sonj.e  detail.  Tith(!S,  in  th(!  fn.odern  sense  of  th(! 
word,  as  a  legal  payment  in  support  of  the  (Jliurch  from 
the  lay  occupiers  and  owners  of  land,  was  not  pndiably 
recognized  as  a  legal  oblig!i,ti-on  by  the  Western  (Jhurch. 
earlier  th.an  the  eighth  ccuitiiry.  It  is  true  tfiat  th(!  rigfit 
of  the  Church  to  titluiS  is  menticjned  in  the  decrees  of 
Councils  in  the  sixth,  century.  One  of  the  (iarly  instances 
being  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Tfjurs,  in  1567,  when. 
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the  faithful  were  admonished  to  pay  tithes.^  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  at  that  time  the  payment  of  the  tithe  of 
increase  formed  more  than  a  moral  obligation.  Charle- 
magne, in  779,  made  the  payment  of  tithe  compulsory  in 
the  Frank  kingdom,''  and  the  establishment  of  the  right 
in  England  is  usually  said  to  have  followed  from  this. 
Archbishop  Theodore  assumed  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Christian,  as  such,  to  pay  tithe.'  The  Legatine  report 
of  787,  whose  articles  were  taken  as  binding  by  the  kings 
and  witan  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  laid  it  down  in 
the  seventeenth  canon,  "Ut  omnes  studeant  de  omnibus 
quae  possident  decimas  dare  quia  speciale  Domini  Dei  est 
et  de  novem  partibus  sibi  vivat".'  This  canon  is  said,  by 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,°  to  have  been  the  enactment  that 
imposed  the  legal  obligation  for  the  payment  of  tithe  in 
England.  It  is,  however,  usually  said,"  that  the  legal 
obligation  to  pay  tithe  arose  under  the  grant  of  Ethelwulf, 
in  855.  But  this  is  denied  by  Kemble  and  others,  as,  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  grant,  the  tithes  were  not 
Ethelwulf 's  to  give,  and  that,  whatever  was  the  effect  of 
his  grant,  it  only  applied  to  Wessex.  For  the  present 
purpose  it  may  be  taken  that  even  in  England,  under  the 
Latin  Church,  the  legal  payment  of  tithes,  as  opposed  to 
what,  by  the  force  of  moral  persuasion  and  supernatural 
terror,  the  clergy  could  get,  was  not  general  till  about  the 
ninth  century,  if  so  early.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  if  the  legal  payment  of  tithes  did  not  exist  in 
England  before  the  ninth  century,  it  did  not  exist  in 
Wales  until  later,  for  no  one  has  yet  put  forward  the  idea 
that  the  payment  of  tithes  was  of  Celtic  origin.  If,  then, 
the  legal    payment   of  tithes    in  the    Latin   Church  in 

1  Labbe,  Cmc,  v,  868.  "  Capitt  (ed.  Baluze),  i,  141. 

'  Pcenit.,  0.  11,  ii,  sec.  8.  *  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii,  p.  456. 

s   U.  and  8.,  iii,  p.  637.  "  Selden,  Sistory  of  Tithes. 
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England  did  not  begin  until  the  ninth  century,  and 
probably  not  in  Wales  until  a  later  date,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  much  about  them,  in  the 
Welsh  codes,  for  the  date  of  the  Whitland  assembly,  at 
which  Hywel  Da's  laws  were  compiled,  is  put  down  as  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  As,  therefore,  it  is 
shown  that  the  legal  payment  of  tithes,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
which  is  most  doubtful,  only  came  into  existence  shortly 
before  the  Whitland  meeting,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  mention  of  tithes  in  the  Welsh  codes  is  so  slight. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  shown  that  the  codes 
were  either  forgeries,  or  else  greatly  interpolated.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Liber  Landavensis ;  the  mention 
of  tithes  in  the  earlier  charters  would  have  been  the  one 
thing  required  to  show  that  those  charters  were  forgeries ; 
as  it  is,  their  silence  as  to  tithes  is  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  as  to  their  genuineness.  It  is  true  that  both  in 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  laws  allusion  is  made  to  the  payment 
of  tithe,  but  such  payment,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Churchy 
is  certainly  an  interpolation  of  a  later  date.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  invasion  of  Wales  by  the  Normans  and  the 
Latin  clergy  was  the  payment  of  tithes  being  enforced  as 
a  fixed  payment  to  the  clergy,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  clear 
that  the  general  levy  of  tithes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Welsh  owe  to  the  Normans. 

At  some  time,  between  the  time  of  Hywel  Da  and  the 
conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward,  tithes  had  become  payable 
as  part  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  country. 
The  greater  part  of  them  was  paid,  not  to  the  clergy,  but 
to  the  Latin  monasteries  ;  and  they  acquired,  or  claimed 
to  have  acquired,  from  the  Welsh,  grants  of  the  tithe 
payable  out  of  certain  districts,  but  these  tithes  were  a 
mere  payment  imposed  on  the  Welsh  by  the  conqueror, 
and  were  not  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  native  Church  of 
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Wales.  The  conqueror  imposed  them  on  the  conquered 
as  a  mark  of  his  victory  and  of  their  subjection.  What- 
eTer  else  Wales  owes  to  the  JSTormans  and  the  Plantagenets, 
she  certainly  owes  the  general  legal  imposition  of  tithes. 
The  payment  of  tithes  may  be  of  scriptural  authority^  but 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  Wales  is  the  mark  that  remains 
to  this  day  of  the  conquest  of  the  Celtic  Church  by  the 
Latin.  If  the  present  condition  of  the  tithes  in  Wales 
is  looked  at,  it  will  be  found  how  fully  this  statement  is 
borne  out.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  out  of  the  amount 
of  the  tithes  payable  in  Wales  and  Monmouth,  the  clergy 
only  get  £160,000 ;  the  balance  is  in  lay  hands,  that  is,  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  Latin  monks  at  the  Eeformation.  If 
tithes  had  been,  in  their  origin,  a  payment  to  which  the 
Welsh  were  accustomed,  such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
would  have  been  quite  impossible.  The  Latin  monks  were 
strong  enough  to  enforce  payment,  and  they  did  enforce 
it,  but  their  successors  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
skill  of  the  Latin  monks,  and  have  weakened  their  position 
by  asserting  a  fictitious  origin  for  the  liability  to  pay  tithe 
in  Wales,  and  have  relied  on  force  rather  than  on  fact. 

If,  then,  tithes  did  not  form  the  source  on  which  the 
Celtic  Church  relied  for  its  support,  it  will  be  asked.  What 
had  that  church  to  depend  upon  for  its  sustenance  ?  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek — land.  The  territorial  possessions 
of  the  Welsh  Church,  were — it  may  be  said — very  large,  and 
it  has  been  throughout  her  history,  more  on  the  ownership 
of  land  than  upon  anything  else  that  she  has  had  to  rely. 
After  all  the  changes  through  which  she  has  passed,  the 
amount  of  glebe  held  by  the  Welsh  Church  is  no  less  than 
45,000  acres.  And  as  a  broad  rule  the  more  Welsh  the 
district  in  which  a  church  is  situated,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  glebe.  Thus,  in  G-lamorganshire,  where  there 
were  extensive  JSTorman  settlements,  the  amount  of  glebe 
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is  only  8,792  acres.  But  in  Cardiganshire,  the  most  Welsh 
of  all  the  Welsh  counties,  it  is  over  6,000,  and  in 
Carmarthenshire  6,800  acres.  The  same  holds  good  in 
ISTorth  Wales.  In  Anglesea,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor, 
there  are  1,382  acres  of  glebe,  while  in  Flint,  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Asaphj  on  the  English  border,  only  748  acres. 
Fortunately  sufficient  documents  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Welsh  Church  have  come  down  to  us  to  enable  it  to  be 
stated  with  precision  how  it  was  that  the  Welsh  Church 
obtained  so  large  an  amount  of  glebe.  The  earliest  extant 
document  relating  to  the  Welsh  Church  is  the  Book  of  8t. 
Chad,  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  that  formerly  belonged  to 
LlandafP,  but  which  before  the  year  973  was  taken  to 
Lichfield.  On  the  margin  of  the  MS.  are  written,  in  a 
hand  which  experts  say  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  various  memoranda  of  grants  made  to  the  Church. 
These  entries  contain,  amongst  others,'  the  grant  of  a 
certain  Trevwyddog  which  Rhys  and  the  f am^ily  of  G-rethi 
gave  to  God  and  St.  Teilo,  which  produced  two  score 
loaves  and  a  wether  in  summer,  and  forty  loaves,  a  sow, 
and  two  score  dishes  of  butter  in  winter.  That  is,  when 
this  place  was  handed  over  from,  the  tribe  of  the  land  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  the  dwellers  upon  it  paid  to  the 
chief  of  the  land  so  much  food  ;  they  had  then  to  pay  it  to 
the  tribe  of  St.  Teilo.  The  Book  of  Llandaff  abounds 
with  entries  of  the  transfer  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the 
land  and  the  tribesmen  to  the  tribe  of  the  Saint ;  and  the 
records  of  St.  Cadoc  prove  the  same  thing,  that  the  early 
endowments  of  the  Welsh  Church  were  grants,  by  the 
Welsh  princes,  either  to  the  monastery  or  to  the  head  of 
the  monastery,  of  certain  interests  in  the  land,  such  as  so 
much  food,  usually  provisions  for  so  m.any  nights,  the 
chieftain  retaining  the  possession  of  the  land  subject  to 

'  Liber  Landavensis,  p.  272  ;  Llyvtjr  Teilo,  xiv. 
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the  payment  to  the  church,  or  an  absolute  grant  of  the 
land  and  all  belonging  to  it  to  the  church.  The  first  class 
comes  nearest  to  a  grant  of  tithes,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  very 
different.  It  was  merely  giving  to  the  church  the  rights 
the  chiefs  had  had  in  Wales  from  the  earliest  times  of 
being  supported  by  their  tribesmen.  Certain  districts  were 
liable,  when  the  chief  visited  them,  either  for  pleasure 
when  hunting,  or  for  business  when  fighting,  to  find  the 
king  provisions  for  so  many  days ;  this  duty  fell  on  the 
tribesmen ;  the  serfs  had  to-  find,  that  is,  to  erect,  suitable 
lodgings.  This  obligation  of  the  lay  tribe,  in  the  course  of 
tim.e,  became  commuted  into  a  right,  first  to  receive  a 
fixed  quantity  of  victuals  every  year,  whether  the  king 
went  there  or  not,  and  then,  later,  to  the  right  to 
receive,  instead  of  food,  a  money  payment.  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  there  were  three  successive  stages  in  the 
chieftain's  rights.  First,  it  was  the  right,  on  visiting  the 
district,  to  be  maintained  by  the  district.  The  Dimetian. 
Code,  after  stating  what  the  village  {trev)  was  to  give  the 
king,  adds,  "  that  the  trev  is  to  bring  all  these  to  the  king 
and  to  light  a  fire  three  nights  and  three  days  for  him,"  ^ 
thus  showing  that  it  was  the  duty  of  each  trev  to  keep  the 
chieftain  for  a  definite  time.  In  the  next  stage,  the  right 
of  sustenance  is  commuted  into  the  obligation  to  find 
certain  defined  provisions  for  the  chief.  These  differed  in 
summer  and  in  winter,  but  at  each  season  certain  fixed 
kinds  of  food  were  to  be  provided.'  Then  came  the  third 
change ;  if  the  trev  did  not  find  the  provisions,  it  found 
money  wherewith  the  chief  could  get  them  himself. 
"  The  worth  of  a  king's  gwestva  is  a  pound,  six  score  pence 
for  his  bread,  three  score  for  his  enllyn,  and  three  score 
for  his  liquor,  that  is,  if  his  gwestva  be  not  at  once 
supplied." '      It  will  be  seen  that  each  article  was  now 

1  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  532.  ^  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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valued  at  a  fixed  sum^  and  the  payment  could  be  made  in 
either  kind  or  money ;  and  the  final  stage  was  reached 
when  the  whole  obligation  was  turned  into  a  fixed  money 
payment.  These  rights  of  maintenance  that  the  chief 
possessed,  and  could  enforce  against  the  tribe,  seem  to  be 
as  old  as  anything  in  the  Welsh  laws.  The  process  of 
commutation  into  a  fixed  money  payment  appears  to  have 
been  gradual,  but  at  last  it  was  complete.  When  this  took 
place  the  revenue  of  the  Welsh  chieftains  was  derived 
from  their  own  lands,  and  from,  what  they  got  for  their 
rights  of  maintenance.  The  liability  to  contribute  to  the 
chieftain's  maintenance  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  and 
defined  right.  The  trev  which  paid  gwestva  consisted  of  a 
defined  area.  "Four  randirs  are  to  be  in  the  trev  from 
which  th.e  king's  gwestva  is  to  be  paid."  ^  Whether  all  the 
country  was  divided  up  in  this  way  may  be  doubtful ;  the 
importance  of  the  point  is  that  the  chief  drew  a  stated 
sum  from  a  certain  area.  As  has  been  said,  the  earliest 
extant  record  of  the  Welsh  Church,  the  Book  of  8t.  Chad, 
contains  memoranda  of  the  grants,  by  lay  chiefs  and  the 
lay  tribes,  of  these  fixed  supplies  of  food  before  they  had 
been  commuted  into  money  payments  to  the  church  of 
Llandaff,  and  doubtless  these  instances  are  only  examples 
of  what  went  on  all  over  Wales  ;  the  churches,  or,  rather, 
the  monasteries,  gradually  acquired  a  certain  share  of  the 
provision  that  had  been  made  for  the  support  of  the  lay 
chieftain,  a  provision  that  ultimately  took  the  form  of  a 
definite  money  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  from  a  defined  area. 
Probably  these  food  rights — whether  commuted  or  not, 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  great  importance — formed  the 
origin  of  the  subsequent  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Welsh 
Celtic  monasteries.  The  paym.ent  would  be  made;  the 
Latin  would  not  care  to  investigate  why  or  wherefore  the 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  532. 
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payment  was  made  as  long  as  the  fact  of  making  it  was 
clear.  He  would  attribute  its  origin  to  a  different  source, 
and  call  the  payment  by  a  different  name,  or  would  very 
probably  utilize  it  as  the  basis  of  enforcing  his  own  ideas 
of  payment  in  the  shape  of  tithe.  To  the  Welsh  peasant 
or  serf,  who  had  to  make  the  payment,  it  did  not  much 
matter  if  the  pig,  or  calf,  or  sheep  that  he  had  to  give  the 
monastery  was  called  by  a  Welsh  or  a  Latin  name,  gwestva 
or  degwm;  and  it  was  most  probably  in  this  way,  by  the  aid 
of  the  old  local  national  payment,  that  the  idea  of  paying 
a  definite  sum  out  of  a  defined  area  to  the  church  arose, 
and  was  carried  out. 

So  far  the  gwestva  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  payment 
to  the  chief,  and  this  was  probably  the  result  of  it 
being  derived  from  the  liability  of  the  tribe  to  support 
the  chief,  but  it  was  not  only  the  chief  who  had  the 
right  to  gwestva  when  in  the  early  tinies  it  represented 
the  supply  of  provisions.  All  those  with  the  chief  had  a 
right  to  share  in  the  supply,  so  when  it  was  commuted 
into  a  defined  payment  in  kind  the  officers  of  the  Court 
had  a  right  to  share  in  the  food ;  and  when,  still  later,  it 
became  a  fixed  money  payment,  the  gwestva  silver  did  not 
become  the  absolute  property  of  the  chief,  but  had  to  be 
shared  with  his  officers,  his  tribesmen.  The  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  divide  the  gwestva  silver  was  the  steward,^ 
and  he  divided  it  up  among  certain  of  the  of&cers  of  the 
Court  in  fixed  shares.'  It  will  be  therefore  seen  that  the 
chieftain  could  not  alienate  this  payment  without  the 
assent  of  those  who  were  interested  in  it ;  but  this  is  only 
another  form  of  stating  the  proposition  so  often  stated 
before,  that  the  tribal  property  could  only  be  granted  with 
the  assent  of  the  tribe,  and  probably  the  names  of  the 
witnesses   which  are  found  to  the  charters  in  the  Liber 

^  Anaient  Laws  of  Wales,  i,  669.  =  lUd.,  670. 
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Landavensis  are  the  names  of  the  tribesmen  who  were 
interested  in,  and  so  had  to  concur  in,  the  grant  to  the 
church.  On  the  monastery  obtaining  this  grant,  the  tribe 
of  the  Saint  held  it,  just  as  it  had  been  held  by  the  tribe 
of  the  land.  It  was  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
abbot,  or  of  any  member,  but  fell  into  the  common  fund, 
and  formed  part  of  the  common  property  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint.  Each  member  of  the  tribe  was  entitled  to  share 
in  it,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  tribesman,  and  so  had  a 
right  to  it.  These  food  rents,  of  which  the  Church  became 
possessed  by  grants  probably  form  the  origin  of  the  claim 
of  the  Welsh  clergy  to  tithes.  When  the  monastery  was 
entitled  to  receive  from  every  village  a  certain  number  of 
cows,  pigs,  or  sheep  in  a  year  for  their  support,  the  right 
has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  tithes.  That  it  was  not 
tithes  is  shown  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  right 
to  food  rents  in  Wales  before  tithes  were  ever  heard  of. 
But  the  two  rights  were  very  similar,  and  when  the  Latin 
got  the  upper  hand,  the  ecclesiastic,  whether  regular  or 
secular,  when  urging  and  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes, 
could  say,  and  probably  did  say,  that  he  was  only  enforcing 
the  rights  of  his  monastery  or  of  his  predecessors,  rights 
which  had  always  existed,  and  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
maintain.  The  fact  that  he  called  them  by  another  name 
from  what  they  were  locally  known  by  could  make  no 
possible  difference,  no  more  than  at  the  present  day  the 
Welsh  speak  of  degwm,  the  English  of  tithes. 

Viewed  from  this  point,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  tithe 
in  Wales,  if  tithe  is  only  an  adoption  of  the  old  gwestva,  is 
far  stronger  than  in  the  way  the  case  is  usually  stated.  -  It 
may  be  sacrilegious  to  deny  the  divine  origin  of  tithe  in 
Wales,  but  it  greatly  strengthens  the  right  of  the  owner 
to  be  able  to  say,  the  liability  to  make  this  payment  is  one 
of  the  oldest  incidents  known  to  the  holding  of  land  in  the 
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country ;  it  is  a  survival  of  the  old  Welsli  custom  and  the 
old  Welsh  law.  It  was  originally  a  payment  to  the  local 
chief ;  it  is  now  a  payment  to  the  local  resident,  whether 
he  is  lay  or  clerical ;  and,  allowing  for  the  changes  the 
lapse  of  time  has  produced,  it  fairly  represents  the  old 
Celtic  liability  of  the  tribesmen  to  their  rulers.  It  is  true 
that  the  system  of  paying  tithe  was  probably  largely 
extended  and  amplified  by  Latin  monks,  and  the  whole 
basis  on  which  the  old  right  to  receive  food  rents  rested 
was  changed ;  yet  still  the  origia  of  the  idea  is  the  same, 
and  the  present  payment  of  tithe  represents  the  old  gwestva 
or  food  rents,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most 
ancient,  of  existing  Welsh  survivals. 

Against  this  view  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  in  the  codes 
mention  is  made  both  of  the  gwestva  and  of  tithes,  and  they 
appear  to  have  existed  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  been 
very  different  payments.  This  must  be  admitted.  Tithes 
are  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  codes  as  well  as  food  rents, 
but  the  tithes  of  the  Welsh  codes  and  the  modern  tithes 
appear  to  be  two  totally  different  things.  The  tithes 
spoken  of  in  the  codes  are,  as  a  rule,  a  payment,  not  to  the 
Church,  or  to  any  ecclesiastical  body,  but  to  the  king  or 
chief.  The  king's  priest  of  the  household  had,  among 
other  emoluments,  one  third  of  the  king's  tithes,'  and  the 
queen's  priest  of  the  household  one  third  of  her  tithes." 
The  codes  are,  however,  silent  upon  the  point  as  to  from 
what  source  the  king's  and  queen's  tithes  were  dravni, — 
who  paid  it,  out  of  what  it  was  paid.  The  later  laws  give 
a  little,  but  a  very  little,  more  light  on  this.  Three 
persons,  says  the  Gyvreithiau  Gymru,"  are  to  have  tithes : 
"  a  priest,  a  judge,  and  an  informant.  A  judge  is  to  have 
the  tenth  penny  of  what  he  shall  adjudge,  excepting  for 
land,  and  theft  and  homicide,  and  for  each  of  these  he  is 

•'  Ancieid  Laws  of  Wales,  i,  19,  638.        ^  Hid.,  i,  52.        =  2Md.,  ii,  328. 
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to  have  twenty-four  pence ;  an  informant  is  to  have  the 
tenth  penny  of  what  he  shall  discover  ;  a  priest  is  to  have 
Christ's  tithe."  Although  this  does  not  give  very  much 
information^  it  does  show  this,  that  the  word  tithe,  as  used 
in  the  Welsh  laws,  had  a  very  different  meaning  from 
what  it  has  in  English  and  Latin ;  that  whatever  may  be 
its  precise  significance,  it  did  not  express  exclusively  a 
payment  by  the  laity  for  the  support  of  ecclesiastics.  In 
another  passage  it  is  stated :  ^  "  Three  persons  to  whom  a 
tenth  is  assigned,  to  the  ministers  of  Christ  their  tithe," 
and  a  judge  and  an  informer  the  tenth  penny,  except  in 
certain  cases.  Here,  again,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  what 
was  the  tithe  the  minister  of  the  church  possessed.  It 
may  bear  some  relation  to  tithe  as  understood  in  the  Latin 
Church,  but  it  does  not  say  so.  The  last  entry  as  to  tithe 
is  one  that  states  the  seven  suits  of  the  church  that  take 
precedence  of  those  of  the  Court,  and  the  first  of  these  is 
suits  for  tithe.^  In  the  Leges  Wallice  it  is  said,  "  Tribus 
debetur  decimus  denarius  silicet  sacerdoti,  judici,  et 
animalium  liberatori."  "  This  does  not  carry  the  matter 
much  farther,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  from 
the  Welsh  laws  as  to  tithes,  that  if  the  matter  rested  there, 
the  owners  of  tithe  would  have  but  a  very  slender  basis  on 
which  to  rest  their  case.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Welsh  idea  of  tithe  included  most,  if  not 
all,  cases  in  which  oificials  received  percentages,  and  that 
the  term  "tithe"  is  used  to  designate  these  percentages. 
From  whom  or  upon  what  the  clergy  received  their  per- 
centages is  not  clear,  but  the  passages,  assuming  that  they 
are  genuine,  and  have  not  been  interpolated,  which  seem.s 
by  no  means  unlikely,  do  not  in  any  way  establish  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  the  tithe  of  increase  as  claimed  by 
the  Latin  clergy.     It  may  well  be,  as  the  payment  of  tithe 

^  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  ii,  580.        "  Ibid.,  ii,  367.        '  IbUi.,  ii,  873. 
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to  clergy  is  only  met  with  in  the  later  laws,  after  the 
ISTorman  influence  was  f  elt^  that  tithes  had  already  been 
enforced  by  the  clergy^  and  this  was  only  put  in  as  a 
statement  of  the  legal  right.  It  is  hard  to  believe  if 
tithes,  in  the  Latin  sense,  were  payable  in  Wales  when  the 
laws  were  made,  that  measures  that  go  into  such  minute 
details  as  the  Welsh  codes  and  laws,  should  on  so 
important  a  subject  have  been  content  with  the  vaguest 
generalities.  The  obvious  conclusion  forced  upon  us  is 
that  tithe,  in  its  usually  accepted  sense,  was  not  actually 
at  the  time  the  codes  were  compiled — probably  not  wlien 
the  laws  were  drawn  up — established  throughout  Wales  as 
a  legal  system  of  universal  obligation.  If  the  view  here  put 
forward,  that  the  tithe  system  we  afterwards  find  in  force 
was  but  the  adaptation  of  the  old  gwestva,  the  silence  of  the 
laws  is  fully  explained.  The  provisions  in  the  laws  as  to 
the  gwestva  are  most  elaborate  and  minute,  and  no  fresh 
provisions  would  be  needed  in  respect  of  it  under  whatever 
name  it  was  known  and  enforced. 

This  view  as  to  tithes  is  rather  borne  out  by  the  Irish 
laws.  The  most  modern  date  given  to  the  Senehus  Mor  is 
by  Dr.  Todd,  who  puts  it  as  not  later  than  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,^  that  is,  long  before  tithes,  as  understood 
in  the  Latin  Church,  had  been  heard  of  in  Ireland,  their 
introduction  being  usually  assigned  to  the  synod  of  Cashel, 
in  1172.  Yet  the  Senehus  Mor  mentions  tithes  very  much 
in  the  same  general  terms  as  the  Welsh  laws.  "  Three 
things  which  prevent  the  worthlessness  of  the  world — 
tithes,  first-fruits,  and  alms."  ^  The  gloss  is  curious ; 
it  says,  "  Tithes,  i.e.,  in  a  fixed  amount " ;  and  in 
another  place,  where  tithes  are  spoken  of  as  due  to  the 
Church,   the   gloss    says,    "with   definiteness "j''   thereby 

1  St.  Patrick,  484. 

^  Anaient  Laws  of  Ireland,  Bolls  ecl.,_iii,  13.  '  Ihid.,  iii,  35. 
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showing  that  when  the  words  were  inserted  there  was  a 
resistance  going  on  by  the  laity  to  the  efforts  of  the  clergy 
to  extend  the  payment  of  tithes.  It  should,  however,  be 
noticed  that  the  Irish  codes,  under  the  head  of  firstlings, 
contain  a  statement  that  may  fairly  be  read  as  showing 
that,  at  the  date  at  which  it  was  written,  the  tithe  of 
increase  was  paid  in  the  Irish  church.^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  as  to  tithe  in  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  Churches.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that,  originally, 
tithe,  in  the  sense  known  to  the  Latin  Church,  as  a 
compulsory  legal  payment  to  the  Church,  was  unknown  to 
the  Celtic  Church  ;  that  probably  it  was,  in  its  Latin  form, 
introduced  at  about  the  same  period  in  the  twelfth 
century  into  both  the  Welsh  and  Irish  Churches.  In 
Wales,  an  ancient  native  custom  was  taken  hold  of  and 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  the  extension  of  the  tithe  systeni, 
and  that,  in  its  modern  form  in  the  Celtic  system, 
represents  the  old  tribal  payments  to  the  chief.  This  view 
will  also  account  for  the  fact  that  the  local  churches 
obtained  so  small  a  share  of  tithe.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  local  churches  were  colonies  from  the  monasteries, 
and  their  possessions  were  really  the  possessions  of  the 
mother  house.  A  local  chief  who  granted  food  rents  to 
the  church  would,  as  a  rule,  be  more  likely  to  grant  them 
to  a  powerful  monastery  that  could  help  him,  not  only  by 
the  spiritual  arm,  but  also,  if  necessary,  by  the  temporal 
arm  as  well,  than  to  a  poor  offshoot  of  the  monastery, 
whose  chief  help  would  be  their  prayers,  and  not  temporal 
support.  In  some  cases  the  colony  might  have  conferred 
some  signal  favour  on  the  chief,  and,  in  return,  he  would 
show  his  gratitude,  or  his  fear,  by  making  a  grant  of  food 
rents  to  them,  and  not  to  the  mother  house.  These  cases 
would   account  for  the   tithes    that  the   local    churches 

'  Anoient  Lams  of  Ireland,  Rolls  ed.,  lii,  41, 
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possessed,  and  the  reason  why  they  got  so  little.  They 
were  not  robbed,  as  is  usually  said,  because  they  never 
had  anything  to  be  robbed  of. 

If  the  Celtic  Church  in  Wales  was  not  rich  in  tithes 
through  the  fears  or  the  liberality  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
she  was  fairly  rich  in  glebe  and  lands,  and  from  these  her 
income  was  well  maintained.  The  Valor  of  Pope 
Nicholas  gives  the  following  figures  as  the  income  of  her 
benefices : — 

£ 

St.  David's 2,280 

Llandaff         1,154 

St.  Asaph      1,332 

Bangor           698 


£5,464 


This  is  the  income  of  the  local  churches,  not  of  the 
religious  houses,  and,  although  it  is  less  than  in  some  of 
the  English  dioceses  where  the  Latin  system  of  tithes  had 
been  long  in  operation,  yet,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  greater  part  is  derived  from  glebe,  it  will  be  seen  what 
a  large  extent  of  land  the  Church  had  acquired.  Assum- 
ing money  to  have  been  worth  twenty  times  what  is 
its  present  value,  the  aggregate  of  the  income  of  the 
Welsh  beneficed  clergy  then  was  no  less  than  £89,860, 
or  say  £90,000,  and  this  is  leaving  out  of  account  the 
income  of  the  bishops,  ecclesiastical  officials,  and  of 
the  monastic  houses.  Those  who  know  what  area  in 
Wales  it  takes  at  the  present  day  to  secure  an  income  of 
£90,000  a  year,  will  be  best  able  to  realise  how  well  the 
Church  was  endowed,  and  how  extensive  a  landowner 
she  was. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  how  she  was  able  to 
acquire  so  large  an  acreage.  In  Wales,  when  the  tribal 
system  had   become  relaxed,  there    were    no  restrictions 
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in  force  to  prevent  the  chief  endowing  the  Church  with 
as  much  land  as  she  pleased.  She  was  not-  slow  to 
avail  herself  of  her  privileges.  From  the  Liber 
Landavensis  it  will  be  seen  how  lands  were  granted  by 
the  Welsh  princes  to  the  Church,  and  how  the  LlandafE 
monks  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  fresh 
grants  and  of  enlarging  their  borders.  Whether  it  was 
for  the  health  of  the  donor's  soul,  or  to  obtain  pardon  for 
sins,  or  as  a  penance  for  some  great  crime,  or  for  some 
other  cause,  no  occasion  was  omitted  that  would  enable 
a  new  grant  to  be  obtained.  Naturally,  in  this  way  the 
lands 'the  Church  held  had  a  tendency  to  increase.  The 
ISTormans,  in  this  respect,  and,  perhaps,  only  in  this  respect, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Celts,  and  with  such 
success  that  at  the  Reformation  the  Church  was,  most 
probably,  far  the  largest  landowner  in  Wales.  The  grants 
were  of  two  kinds :  (1)  Grifts  to  an  individual,  such  as  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Teilo,  and  (2)  gifts  to  a  particular  ■ 
church.  The  gifts  were  treated  in  different  ways.  A  gift 
to  an  individual,  such  as  a  gift  to  the  head  of  the  Teilo 
house,  in  whatever  way  that  head  might  be  described,  was 
treated  as  a  direct  gift  to  the  Llandaff  monastery,  and 
became  part  of  its  possessions ;  but  a  gift  of  a  place  on 
which  to  build  a  church  was  otherwise  dealt  with. 
The  monastery  took  possession  of  the  gift,  and  put  some 
of  its  members  there  to  build  the  church,  and  to  discharge 
the  necessary  duties,  one  of  which  would  be  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  worship.  The  monks  sent,  probably 
both  performed  Divine  worship  and  acted  as  bailiffs  for 
the  monastery,  retaining  sufficient,  or  what  was  then 
deemed  sufficient,  of  the  profits,  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  and  remitting  the  rest  to  the  monastery  as  part 
of  its  revenue.  That  this  system  prevailed  largely  in 
Wales    is    proved    from    the    fact    of    the    number    of 
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vicarages  to  be  found  there,  as  opposed  to  rectories.  Out 
of  the  1,085  parishes  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  there 
are  734  vicarages  to  301  rectories;  that  is,  the  system  of 
monastic  settlements  prevailed  in  no  less  than  734  cases. 
To  see  to  what,  extent  this  was  the  case,  it  will  be  well  to 
look  at  the  number  in  each  county  : — 


County. 

Vicarages. 

Eectories. 

Parishes 

Anglesea     . . . 

30 

17 

47 

Brecon 

51 

21 

72 

Cardigan     ... 

54 

13 

67 

Carmarthen 

74 

11 

85 

Carnarvon  ... 

41 

22 

63 

Denbigh 

6.3 

27 

90 

Flint 

48 

9 

57 

Glamorgan . , . 

95 

43 

138 

Monmouth  ... 

96 

35 

131 

Montgomery 

54 

25 

79 

Merioneth  ... 

25 

18'        .. 

43 

Pembroke  ... 

73 

46 

119  . 

Radnor 

30 

14 

44 

734 


401 


1,035 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  in  the  Welsh  parts  of  Wales  the 
system  was  more  prevalent  than  in  the  English ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  the  Celts  were  concerned,  this  was  the  way  the 
Church  was  established  and  endowed.  The  monks  on  the 
spot  took  what  they  could  niak(3  out  of  the  lands  they 
held  and  cultivated,  and  paid  over  to  the  monastery  the 
moneys  or  rents  they  received  from  the  dwellers  on  the 
other  lands  they  did  not  cultivate  themselves.  When  the 
parochial  system,  was  fully  established,  the  produce  of  the 
land  cultivated  by  the  monks,  and  which  had  maintained 
the  monks,  became  the  source  from  which  the  local  priest 
derived  his  income,  that  is,  it  was  the  endowment  of  the 
living.  It  was  not  tithe  on  which  the  Welsh  clergy  relied 
for  support,  as  they  never  had  it;  what  they  did  have 
was  the  produce  of  the  land  the  monastic  colony  cultivated, 

c  c 
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and  this  land  became  regarded  as  the  endowment  of  the 
local  church,  the  source  from  whence  the  local  priest 
derived  his  means  of  support.  Up  to  our  own  time  the 
Welsh  parochial  clergy  are  largely  dependent  on  glebe, 
and  the  moneys  arising  from  glebe,  and  glebe  is  only 
the  modem  term  for  the  lands  that  the  monkish 
settlers  originally  occupied,  and  out  of  which  they 
sustained  themselves  as  the  priests  of  the  local  churches. 
The  Welsh  Church,  including  Monmouthshire,  at  the 
present  day,  possesses  no  less  than  43,437  acres,  of 
land,  and  has  a  rental  from  lands  and  houses  of  £39,306.' 
Having  regard  to  how  she  has  been  plundered  and 
robbed  by  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  and  all  who 
had  the  opportunity,  these  figures  show  in  the  most 
striking  way  what  splendid  endowments  she  must  have 
at  one  time  possessed.  But  these  figures  only  show 
the  estates  of  the  local  clergy,  that  is,  the  portion  of 
the  lands  given  to  the  old  monasteries  that  the  monkish 
colonists  cultivated  for  their  own  support ;  it  leaves  out  of 
sight  all  notice  of  the  lands  that  the  monasteries  retained 
for  their  own  use  or  received  the  revenues  of,  from  or 
through  their  monkish  colonies.  These  have  a  history  of 
their  own  that  will  be  told  presently. 

The  parochial  part  of  the  question  requires  a  further 
examination.  If  the  details  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  local  clergy  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  where 
the  English  settlements  were  most  powerful  and  numerous, 
there  the  land  endowments  of  the  Church  were  the  least ; 
for  instance,  in  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Radnor, 
which  were  counties  peculiarly  under  English  jurisdiction, 
the  amount  of  glebe  is  very  small,  while  in  Brecon,  Cardi- 
gan, and  Carmarthen  counties,  fairly  free  from  Eno-lish 
influence,    the    amount   is    large.      It   also    appears   that 

1  Return,  House  of  Commons  Paper  240,  1894. 
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where  the  glehe  is  large  the  tithe  is  small,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  stating  the  previous  proposition,  that 
where  the  Welsh  were  left  undisturbed,  the  old  Welsh 
system  of  the  clergy  supported  by  glebe  prevailed;  but 
where  the  foreign  or  English  system  gained  the  ascendant, 
there  their  mode  of  supporting  the  clergy  by  tithe,  rather 
than  by  glebe,  prevailed.  That  is,  where  the  Celtic 
monastic  system  did  not  exist,  or  was  got  rid  of,  another 
mode  of  supporting  the  local  clergy  than  by  the  produce 
of  the  land  they  cultivated  had  to  be  found,  and  this  was 
found  in  the  Latin  system  of  tithes,  a  system  which 
supplanted  the  glebe  system  in  the  English  districts,  but 
did  not  supplant,  but  only  supplemented  it,  where  the 
Welsh  held  their  own.  A  reference  to  the  following  table 
proves  this  very  clearly  : — 


CouDty. 

Anglesea 
Brecon 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen,., 
Carnarvon   . . . 
Denbigh 
Flint. 

Glamorgan  ,.. 
Merioneth  .., 
Montgomery 
Monmouth  ,.. 
Pembroke  , , . 
Radnor 


Parishes. 

47  , 

72  . 

67  . 

.      85  . 

63  , 

90  , 

57  , 

138  , 

43  , 

79  , 

,     131 

119  , 

,       44  . 

1,035  . 


Glebe, 

A.       E,    p. 

1,382  3  7 
4,424  0  22 
6,018  0 
6,822  0 
2,377  2  31 
2,213  1   14 

748  2 
3,792  3 

983  0  20 
1,690  1  20 
5,236  1  8 
6,191  1  5 
1,556  3  7 


9 
37 


15 

14 


Rent  of  Land! 

and  Hnuset). 

£ 

1,415 

2,785 

3,773 

4,746 

1,759 

2,011 

1,079 

5,102 

614 

1,587 

6,982 

6,106 

1,347 


43,437  2  9  .,,  £39,306 


Tithes. 

£ 
11,699 
12,742 

6,812 

8,423 
12,195 
22,278 
14,562 
19,199 

7,819 
17,327 
19,167 
17,264 

8,027 

£179,914 


This  shows  that  the  counties  where  there  are  the  most, 
and  the  smallest,  parishes,  the  Latin  system  of  a  tithe- 
supported  clergy  obtained,  while  where  the  parishes  are 
fewer  and  larger,  where  the  Celt  held  his  own,  the  old 
Celtic,  monastic  system  still  continued.  Monmouth  and 
Pembroke  are  the  strongest  cases  in  support  of  the  view 

c  c  2 
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that  small  parishes  mean  Latin  predominance ;  Cardigan 
and  Carmarthen,  the  strongest  in  support  of  the  view  that 
large  parishes  mean  Celtic  resistance. 

This  view  was  to  some  extent  put  forward  by  Eees.  He 
argues  that  the  richer  churches  in  Wales  were  the  older 
foundations,  as  they  drew  their  tithes  from  larger  areas ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  there  are  districts  in  the 
Principality  where  the  system  is  "broken  up  and  the 
country  studded  with  numerous  churches,  all  of  them 
small  rectories,  as  if  the  chapelries  which  before  existed 
have  been  converted  into  separate  benefices.  A  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  these  localities  will  show 
that  the  new  arrangement  was  the  result  of  foreign 
conquest.  These  churches  are  principally  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  occupied  by  a  colony  of 
Flemings  about  1100,  in  the  vale  of  Grlamorgan  conquered 
by  ISTorman  adventurers  about  1090,  and  on  the  borders 
of  England ;  while  the  system  of  subordinate  chapelries 
is  naost  perfect  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
independence  of  the  native  was  of  longest  continuance."  ^ 
Eees  thus  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different 
process  of  reasoning,  that  the  Celtic  system  is  shown  to 
have  held  its  ground  longest  where  the  English,  that  is, 
the  Latin,  influence  was  weakest.  He  does  not,  it  is  true, 
advance  the  idea  that  the  provision  for  the  clergy  in  the 
Latin  and  Celtic  Churches  was  different,  nor  does  he 
notice  the  fact  of  the  endowment  by  glebe  being  so  much 
greater  in  the  Welsh  districts,  and  the  endowment  by 
tithes  so  much  more  in  the  English  districts.  But  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  this  distinction,  it  is  too 
marked  to  be  accidental ;  and  the  point  he  notes,  the 
preponderance  of  rectories  over  vicarages  in  the  Latin 
districts,  and   of  vicarages    over  rectories  in  the  Welsh, 

^   Welsh  Saints,  p.  15. 
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must  be  due  to  some  cause ;  Eees  attributes  it,  and  rightly, 
to  foreign  influence.  But  this  infliience  made  itself  felt  in 
a  different  way  from  what  Eees  imagined.  The  influence 
led  to  the  introduction  of  tithe  as  a  payment  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  in  so  far  as  it  was  so  applied,  not  as 
he  seems  to  think,  in  the  establishment  of  rectories  as 
opposed  to  vicarages.  It  did  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
rectories,  because  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  had^  up  till 
then,  received  no  tithes  ;  and  also  to  the  establishment  of 
vicarages,  because  in  many  cases  the  new  payment  went, 
if  not  wholly,  at  least  nearly  so,  to  the  support  of  some 
Latin  religious  house,  and  not  to  the  local  priest.  In  a 
sense  it  is  therefore  true,  that  the  foreign  influence  meant 
the  creation  of  rectories,  and  also  the  appropriation  of 
tithes,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  usually 
used.  It  was  not  that  the  tithes  that  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  Church  were  taken  from  it,  or,  that 
what  had  previously  belonged  to  the  monastery  was 
given  to  the  Church.  What  was  done  by  the  foreign 
influence  was,  that  the  country  was  made  liable  to  a 
new  payment  for  clerical  purposes  where  the  Latin  clergy 
prevailed,  and  the  persons  who  were  the  orginators  of  such 
payments  managed  to  keep  them  for  themselves.  Whether 
as  rector  of  som.e  rectory  in  the  part  of  Wales  under 
Norman  influence,  or  whether  as  the  inmate  of  some 
JSTorman  monastery  which  bore  witness  to  the  piety  or 
pride  of  the  ISTorman  Conqueror,  the  new  payment  was 
one  that  went,  not  to  the  clergy  of  Wales,  as  a  body,  but 
to  the  clergy  and  monasteries  the  Latin  selected. 

It  is  difficiilt,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  when  the  payment 
of  tithes  became  general  in  Wales.  It  certainly  was  not 
so  at  the  time  of  the  flrst  Norman  bishops,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  so,  except  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     In  the  two 
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hundred  and  thirty  years  that  f oUowedj  to  the  Reformation, 
it  became  so  to.  a  certain  extent.  But,  as  is  universally 
admitted,  at  the  Eeformation  the  great  bulk  of  the  Welsh 
tithe  belonged,  not  to  the  parochial  clergy,  but  to  the  mon- 
asteries. As  has  been  pointed  out,  modern  writers,  reason- 
ing from  the  assumption  that,  as  in  England,  the  Latin 
monasteries  appropriated  the  tithes^  leaving  the  parochial 
clergy  with  only  a  small  portion,  infer  that  the  same  was  done 
in  Wales.  But  as  has  been  shown,  the  introduction  of  tithe, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  payment  in  Wales,  was  long  after  the 
Welsh  churches  were  endowed,  and  the  Latins  who  intro- 
duced it  kept  it  for  themselves,  and  did  not  hand  it  over  to 
the  Celtic  clergy.  How  little  tithe  was  the  property  of  the 
clergy  at  the  Eeformation  is  shown  from  the  amount  of 
tithe  that  passed  to  the  Crown,  and  is  now  in  lay  hands, 
or,  rather,  in  non-ecclesiastical  hands.  Nothing  could 
show  more  plaiidy  than  these  figures  that  it  was  not 
on  tithes  that  the  Welsh  clergy  relied  for  support. 
Glebe  has  always  been  their  great  source  of  income,  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  that  glebe  formed  the  ancient  endow- 
ment.   Tithes  are  a  more  recent  imposition. 

The  distribution  of  the  quantity  of  tithes  in  non- 
ecclesiastical  hands  is  important  as  throwing  light  on  the 
view  put  forward,  that  tithes  were  the  result  of  Norman  or 
Latin  influence ;  that  where  that  influence  was  the 
strongest,  there  the  tithe  was  most  rigidly  enforced ;  that 
where  the  Welsh  remained  free  from  foreign  interference, 
there  tithe  was  not  so  common. 

The  endowment  of  the  Celtic  monasteries  is  a  subject  of 
some  difficulty.  Originally  it  would  seem  that  when  the 
lands  were  granted  to  the  monastery  such  parts  as  were 
not  occupied  by  the  monastic  colonies  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  monastery,  at  first  probably  by  the  system 
that  seems  to  have  been  the  national  system  of  food  rents 
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{gwestva) .     The  Welsh  laws  provide  for  the  payment  to  the 
chief  of  provisions  for  a  certain  number  of  nights  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe.     A  similar  system  was  adopted  by 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint ;  and  probably  one  of  the  results  of 
the  grant  of  lands  by  the  Welsh  chieftain  to  the  monastery 
was  to  transfer  the  right  to  these  food  rents  from  the  chief 
of  the   lay  tribe  to  the   chief   of  the   ecclesiastical  tribe. 
That  such  was  the  case  appears  from  the  Cadoc  records, 
where    a    chief,    a   prisoner   for   murder,    grants   to   the 
monastery  certain  land  and  the  right  to  receive  the  food 
rents,    beer,    bread,    flesh,    and    honey    from    it.'     Here 
the    lands    paid    yearly    to    the    monastery    or    supplied 
to  the  monks,  when  on  their  journeys,  so  much  provision. 
This    supply    would   in   the    course    of   time,  and  gradu- 
ally did,   become  commuted  into   a  money  payment,  and 
formed   part  of   the  general   property  of  the  monastery, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.     A  second  class  of  cases  was 
where  the  land  was  given  and  no  rights  were  reserved. 
Here  it  became  the  property  of  the  monastery ;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  the  serfs  or  slaves  of  the  monastery,  and  all  the 
produce  belonged  to  them.     In  this  way,  either  by  rent 
or    by   ownership,  the   monasteries  acquired  considerable 
wealth.     So  far  as  any  opinion  can  now  be  formed,  the 
tribal  rules  applied  to  this  property, — all  the  members  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint  were  entitled  to  share  in  it :    as 
tribesmen  they  were  entitled  to  be  supported  by  the  tribe, 
and   could   claim  from  the   abbot  the   right   to    be   so. 
Community    of    goods    would    not  be  the  right  term  to 
describe  this  state  of  things  ;  it  would  be  rather  the  duty 
of  the  abbot  to  support,  and  the  right  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribesman  to  claim  support,  as   a  tribesman,  out  of  the 
property  of  the  tribe.     Such  seems  to  have  been  the  Celtic 
system  :  the  revenue  and  the  lands  were  for  the  benefit  of 

^  See  Seebohm,  W'elih  Tribal  System-,  208. 
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the  tribesmen  of  the  Saint.  The  colonies  maintained 
themselves ;  all  that  was  not  required  for  this  purpose 
went  into  the  common  fund  of  the  monastery  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  tribesmen,  the  ecclesiastica  progenies. 
As  long  as  the  Celtic  Church  kept  her  independence  this 
rule  applied,  but,  on  the  IS'ormans  coming  into  power,  a 
change  was  made.  The  Norman  bishop,  who  took  the 
place  of  the  Celtic  abbot,  did  not  admit  the  right  of  the 
tribesman  to  be  kept  by  the  monastery ;  in  his  theory  each 
member  of  the  monastery  had  a  duty  to  do,  and  for  this 
duty  he  was  to  be  paid.  So  a  system  began  under 
Bernard  that  did  away  with  the  old  Celtic  ideas.  Griraldus 
says  Bernard  found  no  organized  internal  governm.ent. 
"  Clerici  namque  loci  illius  qui  glaswir  id  est  yiri 
ecclesiastici  vocabantur  barbaris  ritibus  absque  ordine  et 
regula  ecclesise  bonis  enormiter  ineumbebant."  ^  Into  the 
system  of  tribal  religious  life  Bernard  determined  to 
introduce  the  Latin  ideas  of  a  cathedral  chapter,  ideas 
that  were  derived  from  the  Latin  system  in  force  on  the 
Continent.  He  therefore  made  the  monastic  body  consist, 
not  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  but  of  a  definite  number  of 
canons  or  prebends,  to  each  of  whom  duties  were  assigned, 
and  each  of  whom  was  entitled  to  receive  a  fixed  payment 
out  of  the  revenue  or  common  fund  of  the  monastery.  It 
might  be  said  that  he  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint,  making  them  a  definite,  instead  of  an 
indefinite,  body,  and  to  each  he  assigned  his  duties  and 
pay.  What  remained,  the  bishop  either  took  for  himself, 
or  granted  out  to  retainers  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  military  or  quasi-military  force  on  which  the  bishop,  the 
lord  bishop,  could  rely  if  attacked  by  Welsh  or  other 
enem.ies.  The  tribe  of  the  Saint  disappears,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  a  IsTorman  feudal  lord  at  the  head  of  his 

'  Bejnre  et  statu  ilenevensis  IHaclesUe,  EoUs  ed,,  iii,  153. 
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military  vassals,  outside  his  episcopal  establishment^  and, 
at  the  head  of  his  priests,  his  ecclesiastical  establishm.ent 
within  its  walls.  Whether  the  whole  of  the  system  was 
carried  out  by  Bernard  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  this  was 
the  system  that  grew  up  and  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
St.  David's  chapter.  Probably  its  completion  marks  the 
point  when  the  transition  from  the  Celtic  monastery  into 
the  Norman  cathedral  chapter  was  complete,  and  its 
completion  involved  the  entire  alteration  of  the  St. 
•  David's  establishment,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Celtic 
monastery  and  the  foundation  of  a  Latin  chapter.  As 
soon  as  this  change  was  carried  out,  although  when  the 
precise  date  was  cannot  be  stated,  the  natural  con- 
sequences followed.  The  holder  of  each  of  the  prebends, 
or  canons,  was  desirous  of  increasing  his  income,  and  it  is 
now  that  we  find  mention  of  tithe.  The  right  to  the 
tithe  seems  to  have  arisen  in  two  ways — (1)  by  the  gift  of 
tithes  to  a  particular  prebend,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  by  the  holder  of  the  prebend  compelling  the 
dweller  on  the  lands  allotted  to  his  prebend  to  pay 
tithes,  that  is,  by  the  imposition  of  a  fresh  tax  by  the 
Latin  clergy;  and  (2),  by  a  gift  of  tithe  to  the  chapter  as 
a  whole,  which  came  to  be  divided  among  the  different 
members  of  the  body.  As  instances  of  the  first  class,  it 
seems  that  those  prebends  in  the  chapter  that  have  any 
endowment,  for,  from  successive  enlargements  of  the  chap- 
ter, or  from  some  other  causes,  all  the  prebends  are  not 
endowed,  derive  their  revenues  from  two  sources  :  (a)  Lands, 
that  is  now,  the  rent,  formerly  it  would  have  been  the 
payment  in  kind ;  (b)  lands  and  tithe,  that  is,  when  one 
holder  of  the  prebend  continued  to  impose  on  the  piety  or 
the  superstition  of  the  Welsh  chiefs,  so  as  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  the  tithe  of  a  particular  district,  or  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  have  compelled  the  inhabitant  of  a  par- 
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tioular  place  to  pay  tithe  for  his  soul's  health.  Aiid  when 
once  the  payment  could  be  proved,  the  Church  never  al- 
lowed it  to  lapse.  In  some  cases  the  land  has  wholly  drop- 
ped out,  and  only  the  tithe  remains  as  the  endowment. 

The  third  class  of  cases  is  the  most  interesting :  there 
the  prebends  divide  the  tithes  of  a  district  between  them. 
Such  a  district  is  the  parish  of  St.  David's,  the  parish  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  situate,  and 
where,  doubtless,  the  chapter  felt  strong  enough  to  compel, 
either  by  force  or  fraud,  by  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
power,  the  payment  of  any  tax  they  imposed,  and  so  the 
payment  of  tithes.  The  fact  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
divided  among  all  the  prebends  seems  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  right  to  these  tithes  was  acquired 
after  the  then  existing  property  of  the  house  had  been 
divided  up  by  Bernard.  The  parish  of  St.  David's  is 
divided  into  four  towaships,  clychs,  circles,  or  courses — an 
old  Celtic  way  of  dividing  property.  They  are  called, 
Clych  y  Dref ,  the  town  circle,  which  is  the  centre ;  Clych 
Bychan,  or  the  little  circle  on  the  east ;  Clych  Mawr,  the 
great  circle  on  the  north ;  and  Clych  Grwaelod  o  Wlad,  also 
called  Dewiston,  on  the  sea  shore. ^  At  a  later  date, 
another  parish,  that  of  Whitchurch,  was  added,  and  made 
a  fifth  circle.  The  whole  tithe  of  the  two  parishes  was 
divided  into  fixed  portions,  or  prebends.  Six  of  these  the 
bishop  took,  and  each  of  the  other  canons,  one ;  but,  at 
first,  each  canon,  except  the  afchdeacon  of  Cardigan,  who 
always  took  his  prebend  from  the  Clych  Grwaelod  Wlad, 
took  his  share  out  of  a  different  clych  each  year,  a  sort  of 
system  of  rotation  being  established — no  prebend  being 
payable  out  of  the  same  clyeli  for  two  successive  years. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  1358,  the 
then  bishop,  Fastolf,  divided  each  clych  into  fixed  portions, 

'  Jones  and  Freeman,  9. 
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and  made  each  canon  draw  lots  for  the  portion  he  should 
get.  Clych  Mawr  and  Whitchurch  consisted  of  five 
portions  each,  and  the  two  others  of  six  each,  but  the 
archdeacon  of  Cardigan's  and  the  bishop's  shares  always 
remained  the  same.  Later,  the  number  of  the  prebends 
was  further  increased,  that  is,  the  tithes  were  divided  into 
more  shares.^  The  varying  number  of  members  of  the 
chapter,  and  the  addition  of  new  members  after  the 
endowments  had  been  appropriated,  seem  to  have  led  to 
the  fact  that  certain  of  the  canonries  are  without 
endowments.  Whether  all  were  ever  endowed  is  doubt- 
ful ;  some  probably  were,  as  they  have  territorial  names, 
and  most  likely  derived  in  some  form  revenues  from 
the  places  by  which  they  are  called.  The  unendowed 
stalls  at  St.  David's,  and  elsewhere,  are  called  cursal 
canons,  and  at  the  head  of  this  body  at  St.  David's 
is  the  sovereign ;  why  this  is  so,  is  one  of  the  points  of 
Welsh  Church  history  on  which  no  two  writers  agree. 
The  cursal  canons  at  St.  Asaph,  who  have  no  special 
endowment,  receive  payment  out  of  certain  tithes 
(Ehuddlan  and  Llansilin),  in  common  with  other  members 
of  the  chapter.  This  fact,  that  tithes  are  the  mode  by 
which  any  lack  of  revenue  is  supplied,  tends  to  support 
the  argument  that  the  endowment  by  land  was  anterior 
to  the  endowment  by  tithes.  After  the  Celtic  period,  the 
extensive  land  grants  ceased,  and,  having  been  appropriated, 
there  were  no  more  to  apply  to  any  new  endowment ;  but, 
as  tithes  could  be  imposed  and  appropriated  when  the 
chapter  wanted  a  source  of  income  for  an  of&ce,  tithe  was 
the  source  to  which  they  resorted.  This  is  shown  further 
by  the  fact  that  when  a  new  officer  was  created  by  the 
chapter,  his  salary  was  paid  by  tithe,  not  by  land.  In 
1224,  Bishop  Jowerth  appointed  a  precentor  to  teach  the 

1  Jones  and  Freeman,  313. 
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choir  the  Sarum  use.  He  had  to  be  paid,  and  his  salary 
of  ten  marks  was  ordered  to  "be  paid  out  of  tithes.  "De 
decimis  Prebendarum  et  commune  canonicorum.  qui  non 
feoerint  continuam  residentiam.  in  dicta  ecclesia  donee 
eidem  provisum  fuerit."-^  Afterwards  two  prebends  were 
annexed  to  the  office;  then  the  manor  of  Trefgarn  was 
given  him,  and  afterwards  the  great  tithes  of  Lampeter. 
In  1253,  the  treasurership  was  founded,"  and  one  of  the 
prebends  subsequently  appropriated  to  it.  Subsequently 
this  was  lost,  and  the  treasurer  was  paid  wholly  out  of 
the  tithes  of  two  Cardiganshire  parishes,  Llangranog  and 
Llandisiliogogo.  The  chancellorship  was  founded  in 
1287.'  The  salary  was  the  prebend  of  Llawhaden,  and  the 
profits  of  a  manor  which  the  bishop  assigned  to  it. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  St.  David's 
chapter;  from  what  has  been  said,  the  following  facts 
appear  to  be  fairly  clear  :  (1)  That  originally  the  revenue 
of  the  monastery  was  from  food  rents,  afterwards  com- 
muted into  money,  and  the  profits  of  lands  that  belonged 
to  it;  (2)  that,  after  a  time,  the  food  rents  were  commuted 
into  a  money  payment,  and  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
Celtic  monastery  passed  into  the  l^orman  chapter,  these 
payments  had  been  extended  into  a  fixed  payment 
of  so  much  a  year  from  certain  defined  areas  to  the 
St.  David's  church ;  (3)  that  all  the  members  of  the 
church,  all  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  were  entitled  to 
share  in  these  payments ;  (4)  that  the  ISTormans  did 
away  with  this  common  right,  and  assigned  definite 
shares  to  certain  individuals  in  return  for  the  per- 
formance of  definite  duties,  that  is,  they  appropriated 
or  endowed  certain  offices  with  these  revenues ;  (5)  that 
the    unappropriated   revenues,    either  arising   from   fixed 

'   Jones  and  Freeman,  321 ;  quoting  Statutes  of  St.  JJand's. 
^  Jones  and  Freeman,  3^2.  ^  Ihid. 
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payments,  or  from  profits  of  lands,  went  to  the  head  of 
the  chapter — the  bishop ;  (6)  that  as  new  of&ces  were 
created,  the  bishop  was  the  person  who  had  to  find  the 
money  payable  for  such  office,  that  is,  out  of  the  un- 
appropriated reyenues  which  he  received,  he  had  to 
appropriate  a  part  to  the  new  office;  (7)  that  these 
money  payments  became  known  as  tithes  ;  (8)  that  the 
system  of  military  tenure  was  introduced  as  to  the 
lands  of  the  Church,  the  bishop  leasing,  or  granting, 
the  lands  in  return  for  certain  fixed  services,  usually 
military,  by  the  tenant. 

In  this  way,  or  in  something  of  the  kind,  the  great 
change  was  made  from  the  bishop  being  the  head  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint  into  his  being  a  feudal  lord-— from  his 
having  to  support  the  tribesmen,  to  the  tribesmen  being 
entitled  to  be  supported  by  defined  sources  of  income  for 
doing  certain  fixed  work.  They  no  longer  were  entitled 
to  support  as  members  of  the  tribe,  but  were  paid  as 
officers  of  the  chapter,  for  performing  certain  duties 
in  it. 

What  was  spoken  of  as  the  system  at  St.  David's,  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  system  at  the  cathedrals  of  Bangor 
and  St.  Asaph.  Pope  Mcholas'  Valor,^  speaking  of  St. 
Asaph  says,  ''Ecclesia  cathedralis  de  sancto  Asapho  cum 
capellis  suis  predictis  et  Canonici  in  eadem  et  porciones 
alise  omnes  taxantur  modo  subscripto."  Then  follows  a 
list  of  fifteen  canons,  each  of  whom  receives  a  fixed  sum, 
varying  in  amount  from  ten  shillings  up  to  thirty-four 
pounds.  To  the  archdeaconry,  a  canonry  and  the  living  of 
Abergelev  is  annexed  ;  and  in  the  chiirch  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
in  that  of  Gwydelwern,  some  five  persons,  not  members  of 
the  chapter,  probably  five  members  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint,  were  entitled  to  share. 

'  Eecord  ed.,  p.  288. 
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At  Bangor  the  list  is  headed,'  "Taxatio  omnium 
proyentuum  redditum  et  obTentionum  omnium  canoni- 
corum  Bangorensis,"  and  the  property  is  divided  between 
the  deans  of  Bangor  and  Arvon,  three  archdeacons,  and 
six  other  persons. 

The  church  of  St.  David's  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
twenty-two  prebends,  each  with  a  fixed  income  of  varying 
amount.  LlandafE  had  a  different  system,  and  one  more 
in  accord  with  the  Liber  Landavensis.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Llandaff  revenues  were  appropriated  among  the 
different  oflicers  of  the  chapter,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  "Welsh  cathedrals,  nor  does  it  appear  that  Llandaff 
possessed  any  such  endowments  to  appropriate.  There 
seem  to  have  been  a  certain  number  of  churches  belonging 
to  the  monastery  which  formed  the  endowment  of  the  houses 
and  which  the  Valor  says  were  appropriated  to  the  church 
of  Llandaff.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  Llandaff 
and  the  other  Welsh  chapters  was  this,  at  Llandaff  the 
members  of  the  chapter  were  paid,  not  as  members  of  the 
chapter,  but  as  priests  of  certain  churches,  which  they 
held  as  members  of  the  chapter,  and  which  formed  the 
endowment  of  the  chapter.  In  the  other  chapters  the 
rents  and  payments  to  the  house  are  divided  up  and 
assigned  to  certain  ofiices  in  the  chapter.  There  is 
another  distinction  between  Llandaff  and  the  other  Welsh 
chapters.  The  chapter  of  St.  David's  appears  to  have  had 
no  temporalities  to  be  taxed.  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor 
possessed  a  small  amount  of  rent  and  perquisites  that 
went  into  the  common  fund;  that  is,  the  system  of 
appropriation  was  not  carried  out  in  either  of  these 
churches  with  the  same  degree  of  thoroughness  as  at  St. 
David's.  There  all  the  unappropriated  property  is  said  to  be 
"Communia  Canonicorum  Menevensis,"^  and  of  the  value 

'  Record  ed.,  p.  290.  ^  lUd.,  p.  277, 
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of  £1  2s.  4^d.,  probably  the  clychs  or  circles  already 
mentioned.  At  Llandaff  it  was  different ;  the  system  of 
endowing  the  members  of  the  chapter,  not  with  money, 
bnt  with  benefices,  was  further  carried  out,  and  they 
were  paid  by  specific  appropriations  of  land,  not  of  the 
rents  and  profits.  A  long  list  is  headed  "Manors  of  the 
Canons  and  Chapter  of  Llandaif  ".^  The  archdeacon  had 
fourteen  acres  of  land,  the  chancellor  twenty,  the  treasurer 
thirty-two,  the  precentor  twenty-seven ;  and  then  follow 
certain  named  individuals  who  each  received  the  rents 
from  a  varying  number  of  acres.  The  difference  in  the 
system  at  the  various  cathedrals  is  most  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  different  dates  at  which 
the  appropriations  were  made.  Llandaff  was  probably  the 
first  to  make  any  change  from  the  old  monastic  system, 
and  probably  carried  it  out  before  the  system  of  food  rents 
had  been  elaborated  into  fixed  annual  payments,  and  when 
her  wealth  consisted  mainly  of  land,  and  only  of  land. 
The  two  ISTorth  Wales  cathedrals  probably  came  later, 
while  the  change  was  going  on,  and  their  revenues 
consisted  partly  of  fixed  payments,  partly  of  land  ;  while 
St.  David's  came  last  of  all,  and  at  the  time  its  revenues 
were  appropriated  among  the  chapter  the  change  had 
taken  place,  and  a  large  part  of  the  income  was  derived 
from  fixed  annual  payments. 

When,  in  1835,  the  Commissioners  who  were  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England 
reported,  they  found  that  the  income  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  was  over  £7,000  gross,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  derived  from  tithes.  Bangor  was  £6,600,  St.  David's 
£2,500,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  from  fines  on  the 
renewals  of  leases,  and  Llandaff  £1,000  from  the  same 
source.      To  some  extent  this  bears   out  the  Valor.     St. 

1  Record  ed.,  p.  280. 
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David's  and  LlandafP  had  been  feudal  lords,  and  let  out 
the  lands  of  the  see  at  first  on  military  tenure,  and,  after- 
wards, this  degenerated  into  ordinary  ecclesiastical  lease- 
holds. Bangor  seems  to  have  derived  her  riches  from  an 
accidental  fact,  mines — probably  from  an  application  of 
the  law  of  copyholds,  the  bishop  being  the  lord  of  the 
different  manors  that  belonged  to  the  see.  St.  Asaph 
acquired  her  wealth  later.  When  the  Valor  was  made  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  the  tithes  that  later  made  her  the  richest 
of  the  Welsh  sees;  that  is,  that  if  the  tithes  are  not  really 
the  old  Welsh  food  rents  in  another  form,  the  greater 
part  of  the  endowment  of  St.  Asaph  has  been  acquired 
within  the  last  six  hundred  years.  Such  a  statement  wiU 
probably  be  at  once  denied  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  ascribing  a  very  high  antiquity  to  Welsh  endowments, 
but  if  the  evidence  is  carefully  examined  it  leads  to  this 
conclusion  :  (1)  Tithes  were  not  known  in  Wales  as  a 
defined  legal  payment  before  they  existed  in  England ; 
(2)  They  were  not  known  in  Wales  as  such  a  payment 
until  after  the  time  of  the  codes ;  (3)  The  Valor  of  Pope 
Nicholas,  although  it  states  what  were  the  goods  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1291,  and  taxes  those  goods,  is 
silent  as  to  the  large  amount  of  tithes  belonging  to  the 
see.  It  therefore  follows  that  in  all  probability  such  tithes 
became  part  of  the  property  of  the  see  at  a  subsequent 
date,  and  if  regard  is  had  to  the  history  of  the  time,  this 
is  very  likely.  ISTo  part  of  Wales  was  more  affected  by  the 
Welsh  wars  of  Edward  I  than  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  the  bishop,  Anian,  at  its  close  received  by  way  of 
compensation  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  In 
1289  Edward  confirmed  to  Anian  all  the  rights  of  St. 
Asaph,'  and  it  is  likely  the  confirmation  was  accompanied 

^  Jladdan  and  Stiibbs,  i,  p.  579. 
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with  other  marks  of  favour.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Welsh  war  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  was 
thoroughly  reorganized,  and,  as  part  of  the  reorganization, 
it  is  probable  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  by  one  means  or 
another,  became  possessed  of  the  tithes  that  afterwards 
made  her  so  rich.  The  Statutes  of  St.  Asaph,  as  quoted  by 
Archdeacon  Thomas/  show  that  Bishop  Llewellyn  ap- 
propriated tithes  to  the  general  funds  of  the  cathedral, 
and  that  this  process  continued. 

The  return  of  1835  also  shows  what  the  incomes  of  the 
Welsh  chapters  were,  and  how  the  system  of  appro- 
priation had  worked  at  St.  Asaph.  The  dean,  prebendaries, 
and  cursal  canons  had  all  separate  revenues ;  the  four 
vicars-choral  were  the  incumbents  of  the  benefice  of  St. 
Asaph ;  the  common  fund,  some  £1,400  a  year,  was  divided 
among  the  dean  and  fourteen  prebendaries.  This  is,  in 
eifect,  the  system  the  Normans  introduced :  certain 
revenues  appropriated  to  certain  offices,  the  rest  shared  in 
common.  At  Bangor,  the  appropriation  system  was 
complete ;  the  dean,  archdeacons,  prebendaries,  treasurer, 
and  precentors  had  each  separate  revenues ;  there  was  no 
common  fund  to  divide.  At  St.  David's  the  precentor, 
chancellor,  and  treasurer  had  fixed  revenues ;  the  rest  of 
the  chapter,  six  canons,  took  equal  shares  in  the  net  reve- 
nues, which  were  mainly  derived  from  fines  on  the  renewal 
of  leases.  There  was  also  a  fund,  probably  the  survival  of 
the  old  clych  (circle),  which  was  divided  in  certain  fixed 
portions  according  to  seniority.  At  LlandafE  all  the 
chapter  had  separate  revenues.  The  chapter  consisted  of 
fourteen  persons,  including  the  bishop,  who  acted  as 
treasurer;  the  common  fund  was  divided  into  fourteen 
shares,  of  which  the  bishop  took  two.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  the  Welsh  chapters  the  old  system  of  the  Celtic 

'  Diocesan  History  of  St.  Asaxih,.  53. 
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endowment  could  clearly  be  traced :  (1)  The  tribe  of  the 
Saint  sharing  in  the  tribal  property ;  (2)  certain  portions 
of  the  tribal  property,  the  common  fund  being  appro- 
priated to  certain  offices,  the  residue  only  divided; 
(8)  and  lastly,  the  right  to  share  in  the  division  being 
confined,  not  to  members  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  but  to 
members  of  the  chapter,  which  at  last  became  composed 
only  of  the  officials,  and  excluded  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  body. 

To  a  slight  extent  the  system  still  remains.  St. 
David's  have  transferred  their  estates  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  who  pay  them  an  annuity  of  £2,800. 
Bangor  retains  some  £1,600  a  year  of  tithes,  which,  after 
making  a  payment  to  the  vicars  of  the  parishes  from 
whence  it  is  derived,  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric 
and  services  of  the  cathedral,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners paying  the  incomes  of  the  dean  and  canons.  St. 
Asaph,  like  Bangor,  has  an  income  of  about  £1,300  a 
year  from  tithes,  which  is  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral,  and  maintenance  of  the  services  ; 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  paying  the  incomes  of  the 
dean  and  canons.  Llandaff  has  no  tithes ;  all  that  is  left 
of  its  once  large  estates,  is  the  rent  of  some  fifteen  acres 
of  land  and  nine  houses,  amounting  to  under  £160  a  year, 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  paying  the  chapter  an 
annuity  of  £3,600.' 

Such  seems  to  be  the  story  of  the  endowment  of  the 
Celtic  monasteries,  and  their  history  as  cathedral 
establishments.  They  differ  to  an  important  extent 
from  the  Latin  monasteries.  In  Wales,  none  of  the 
Latin  monasteries  developed  into  a  cathedral,  the 
cathedrals  were  all  the  survivors  of  Celtic  monasteries ; 
those  that  did  not  become  Cathedrals,  such  as  Llancarvan, 
^  Beturn,  Church  in  Wales  and  ilonmouthshire,  H.C.,  240,  1894. 
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Whitland,  and  others,  disappeared  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Latin  monks.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
Latin  monasteries  aud  their  endowments  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  endowments  of  the  Celtic  Church.  At  the 
time  the  Latin  monasteries  were  founded  in  Wales,  the 
Celtic  Church  had  already  obtained  the  bulk  of  her  endow- 
ments, and  the  history  of  these  endowments  after  the 
Norman  conquest  is  rather  a  history  of  loss  than  of  gain. 
The  Latin  monasteries  obtained,  in  different  ways,  lands, 
moneys,  and  tithes,  that  had  never  belonged  to  any 
religious  body,  and  when  the  Reformation  came  and 
swept  away  the  Latin  monasteries  their  revenues  went 
to  the  Crown  ;  however  unjust  the  conduct  of  the  Crown 
may  have  been,  it  did  not  rob  or  affect  the  Celtic  Church 
of  Wales,  for  the  property  it  confiscated  had  never  be- 
longed to,  and  had  not  formed  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Welsh  Church,  but  of  her  deadly  foe,  the  Latin. 
It  is  therefore  idle  to  try  to  make  out  a  case,  either  for 
compensation  or  commiseration  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Crown  at  the  Reformation.  The  Church  in  Wales  has 
undergone  much,  and  has  suffered  much.  She  has  plenty 
of  woes  over  which  to  mourn  without  having  recourse  to 
those  that  never,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  had  any 
existence. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  will  be  as  well  again  to 
state  the  result  of  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  for  it  is 
important  to  make  the  point  quite  clear.  The  evidence 
establishes  these  propositions  :- — 

(1.)  That  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was,  and  the 
inference  is  very  strong  that  there  was  not,  any  legal 
liability  to  pay  tithes  in  Wales  before  the  ]!^orman 
conquest. 

(2.)  That  under  the  Celtic  Church  (assuming  for  the 
moment  that  tithes  were  paid,  which  is  very  doubtful), 
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there  was  nerer  any  universal  or  organized  system  of 
payment. 

(3.)  That  the  universal  legal  liability  to  pay  tithes  in 
Wales,  was  the  result  of  the-  conquest  of  Edward  1,  and  of 
the  Latin  Church  establishing  her  supremacy  there. 

(4.)  That  the  tithes  the  Latin  Church  demanded  and 
enforced,  had  never  formed  part  of  the  endowments  of  the 
Welsh  clergy. 

(5.)  That  it  was  the  tithes  the  Latin  Church  demanded 
and  enforced  that  were  given  to  the  Latin  monasteries  in 
Wales. 

These  propositions  are  quite  independent  of  the  view 
previously  put  forward,  that  the  food  rents  which  the 
Celtic  monasteries  obtained  from  the  Celtic  chiefs  were 
afterwards  commuted  into  fixed  payments  that  subsequently 
were  developed  into  tithes.  That  is  quite  another  proposi- 
tion, and  rests  on  entirely  distinct  evidence  to  that  already 
stated  as  to  the  effect  of  the  confiscation  of  the  Latin 
monasteries. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  food  rents  and  lands  formed 
the  two  great  classes  of  property  both  of  the  lay  tribe  and 
the  ecclesiastical  tribe,  and,  until  the  coming  of  the 
Latins^,  the  two  systems  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  owner- 
ship were  probably  identical.  When  the  Latin  came  and 
brought  with  him  ideas  that  tended  to  get  rid  of  tribal 
notions,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  and  support  the  chujch,  the 
two  systems  became  intermixed;  and  this  confusion  was 
increased  by  the  Latin  applying  to  the  money  payments 
the  rules  as  to  tithes,  and  as  to  the  land,  rules  highly 
artificial  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  ideas,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  the  Welsh.  The  Celtic  and  Latin  ideas  never 
became  fused;  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  persons  who 
consider  Welsh  questions^  regard  them  from  the  Latin 
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not  the  Celtic  side.  Hence,  much  of  the  confusion  and 
difficulty  that  has  arisen  in  dealing  with  questions 
relating  to  land  and  church  matters  in  Wales. 

Although  food  rents  and  glehe  formed  the  chief 
items  of  Church  endowment,  they  by  no  means 
formed  the  only  ones.  The  Irish  laws  make  a  great  deal 
of  first-fruits  and  firstlings,  but  these  seem  neyer  to  have 
disturbed  the  Celts  of  Wales ;  and  if  they  existed  there, 
they  were  not  of  the  importance  they  were  in  Ireland. 
The  Welsh  theory  and  practice  of  the  hereditary,  or 
rather  the  tribal,  nature  of  property  in  the  endowm.ent  of 
the  Church,  rather  operated  against  this  idea  of  first- 
fruits  and  firstlings.  One  result  of  this  idea  was  to 
place  the  church,  in  regard  to  the  members  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribe,  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  chieftain  as 
regards  the  lay  tribe.  Part  of  the  rules  of  the  lay  tribe 
were  that  no  one  could  quit  the  tribe  without  its  leave 
expressed  through  the  chief.  The  reason  being,  that  if  a 
tribesman  left,  he  would  take  his  property  with  him ; 
that  property  had,  by  his  being  a  member  of  the  tribe, 
become  part  of  the  common  fund  of  the  tribe,  and  could 
only  be  taken  away  by  the  consent  of  the  tribe.  As  in  the 
English  law,  before  1870,  "Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam," 
so,  according  to  Celtic  ideas,  no  one  could  put  ofE  his  tribe, 
for  if  he  could  do  so,  he  would  deprive  the  tribe  of  the 
right  to  his  property.  The  attempt  to  leave  a  tribe — ; 
desertion  as  it  was  called — was  dealt  with  severely ;  it  was 
only  allowed  in  certain  specified  cases,  some  seven  in 
number,  and  then  only  on  condition  of  the  renunciation  by 
the  deserter  of  his  share  in  the  tribal  property.  So  that 
the  tribe  was  really  the  gainer  by  the  transaction,  the  rule 
being  that  no  act  of  the  tribesman  could  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  tribe,  or  deprive  it  of  its  property.  If  a  man 
had  been  allowed  to  desert,  or  leave  the  tribe,  he  would 
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have  deprived  the  tribe  of  the  right  she  possessed  in  him 
personally.  If  a  tribesman  was  injured,  the  tribe  was 
entitled  to  receive  a  share,  which  varied  in  difEerent  oases, 
of  the  damages  the  wrong  doer  paid  for  iniiicting  the 
injury.  Desertion,  therefore,  had  a  two-fold  efEect  on  the 
tribe.  It  would,  or  might  be,  an  actual  injury  by  with- 
drawing a  part  of  the  common  property ;  it  would  be  a 
prospective  injury  in  depriving  the  Church  of  its  con- 
tingent right  to  receive  a  share  of  the  damages  one  of  its 
members  would  recover  if  he  received  an  injury.  It  also 
went  further ;  in  some  cases,  if  a  tribesman  did  a  wrong, 
the  pecuniary  penalty  for  it  would  go,  not  to  the  injured 
person,  but  to  the  Church,  and  if  the  tribesman  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  tribe,  this  also  would  be  lost.  The 
rights  of  the  Church  would,  therefore,  be  affected  in 
various  ways  if  a  person  was  allowed  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  his  Church,  his  ecclesiastical  tribe,  at  his 
pleasure,  and  so  to  deprive  the  tribe  actually  and 
prospectively  of  its  property  rights.  It  was,  probably,  not 
so  much  out  of  regard  to  the  individual,  as  in  consideration 
for  itself,  that  the  rule  was  so  insisted  upon ;  for  if  the 
tribesman  ceased  to  have  any  rights,  and  became  by  crime, 
or  otherwise,  incapable  of  receiving  damages  for  injuries, 
then  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  dif&culty 
on  his  leaving  the  tribe.  As  long  as  he  was  of  money 
value,  he  could  not  go ;  directly  he  was  worthless,  he 
was  able  to  do  so.  It  is  probable  that  the  revenue 
the  Church  would  receive  under  this  head  would  not 
be  a  large  one,  and  against  it  must  be  set  the  liability 
that  the  tribe  incurred  for  any  wrong  or  injury  done  by 
the  tribesman.  Yet  it  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  right, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  sources  of  revenue  that  the  Welsh 
Church  claimed  and  enforced. 

Another  source  of  revenue  the  Church  possessed  was 
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the  amount  the  mem'bers  of  the  tribe  received  for  doing 
the  work  of  the  tribe,  the  fees  the  members  of  the  Church 
would  get  for  performing  the  services  of  the  Church.  It 
is  not  very  clear  what  fees  were  payable  for  the  different 
acts  the  clergy  had  to  do,  but  it  is,  from  the  codes  and 
laws,  quite  clear  that  fees  were  payable  for  various  ecclesi- 
astical acts,  and  these  fees  would  form  part  of  the  common 
property  of  the  tribe.  Whether  the  tribesmen  could 
demand  the  services  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  without 
fee  is  not  very  clear — it  would  rather  seem,  especially 
from  the  Irish  laws,  that  they  could ;  that  in  return  for 
the  offerings  and  payments,  members  were  entitled  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  members  of  the  tribe.  But,  if  it  was 
so,  it  was  strictly  confined  to  tribesmen,  and  for  any 
ecclesiastical  service  rendered  to  any  one  else  there 
was  some  fee,  or  offering,  to  be  paid,  which  would 
form  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Chxirch,  the  common 
property  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  The  actual  person  who 
performed  the  rite  was  only  one  of  the  body  whose  duty, 
or  rather,  whose  business,  it  was  to  do  it,  and  to 
receive  the  emoluments  for  doing  it,  and  he,  a  tribesman, 
could  not  make  a  profit  for  himself  out  of  what  belonged 
to  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  endowments  of  the  Welsh  Celtic 
Church  and  her  sources  of  revenue  would  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  the  main  of  the  following  items  : — 

(1.)  The  profits  derived  from  the  lands  that  were  her 
property,  and  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  granted, 
either  to  the  mother  house  or  to  the  colony.  These  might 
take  the  form  of  produce  for  the  support  of  the  house,  or 
services  rendered,  or  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  of  the 
church.     This  would  be  the  main  source  of  revenue. 

(2.)  The  payments,  originally  the  gwestva,  or  food  rents, 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  the  land  had  been  entitled 
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to  receive  from  the  tribesmen  who  occupied  tribal  lands, 
and  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  land  had  granted 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  These  food  rents  were,  first,  the 
right  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  tribesmen  for  so 
many  nights.  Then  a  fixed  amount  of  food,  varying  in 
winter  and  summer,  payable  whether  the  person  entitled 
was  entertained  or  not.  Then  a  fixed  money  payment  in 
lieu  of  supplying  the  articles  of  food,  and  this  payment, 
which  was  originally  confined  to  certain  lands  was 
extended  by  the  Latins  to  apply  to  all  lands,  and  changed 
completely  in  its  nature  and  incidence  from  a  commutation 
for  the  liability  to  supply  food,  into  a  liability  to  pay  a 
certain  fixed  share  of  produce,  that  is,  tithes. 

(3.)  The  share  of  the  Church  in  the  tribal  property,  and 
in  the  property  of  persons  who  were  the  members  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Saint.  Each  tribesman,  on  being  admitted 
into  the  tribe,  received  thereby  certain  tribal  privileges, 
such  as  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  tribal  property,  and  in 
return  for  these,  the  tribe  acquired  a  right  to  his 
property.  These  rights  could  not  be  alienated ;  the  tribe 
could  not  deprive  the  tribesman  of  his  rights ;  the  tribes- 
man could  not  so  act  as  to  withdraw  himself  or  his 
property  from  the  rights  of  the  tribe. 

(4.)  The  share  of  the  Church  in  any  moneys  paid  for 
injuries  to  her  tribesmen,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  fines  and 
forfeitures  for  acts  done  to  her  members.  If  the  tribes- 
man was  injured,  or  murdered,  if  his  slaves,  his  wife,  or 
daughter,  were  injured  or  defiled,  if  his  cattle  were  stolen 
or  killed — in  any  of  these  cases,  the  Church  had  her 
share  in  the  sum  paid  for  the  injury  received  by  a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  as  the  man  and  all  that  belonged 
to  him  formed  part  of  the  common  property  of  the 
tribe. 

(5.)    Fees    and   offerings   paid    to,  or  received    by,    the 
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Church  for  acts  done  or  services  rendered  by  any  member 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  for  any  ecclesiastical  duty  or 
service  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  or  in  which  the  person 
paying  was  allowed  to  partake. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  chief  sources  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Welsh  Celtic  Church  were  the  profits 
of  lands  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  glebe  and  rents, 
and  a  fixed  money  payment,  which  has  been,  in  the 
course  of  time,  altered  from  its  original  idea,  and  made  to 
represent  a  totally  different  class  of  rights,  to  which  a 
Divine  origin  is  now  ascribed.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  tithe  elsewhere,  in  Wales,  the  payment  had 
nothing  in  its  inception  to  do  with  the  Church,  or  with 
any  right  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  tribal  liability  of 
the  tribesmen  to  support  the  chief,  a  liability  which  in 
time  was  commuted  into  a  fixed  payment,  and  which  the 
Celtic  clergy  persuaded  the  Welsh  chiefs  to  grant  to  them 
in  certain  cases.  These  payments,  from  certain  localities, 
the  Latin  clergy  extended  and  made  universal,  and  claimed 
to  be  paid  as  of  right,  and  ascribed  to  them  a  Divine 
origin.  But  the  Welsh  tribesmen  who  originally  made 
them,  and,  probably,  the  Welsh  chieftains  who  granted 
them  to  the  Church,  had  never  heard  of  tithes  or 
Melchisedec,  and,  if  they  had,  would  have  scouted  the  idea 
that  the  payments  they  made  for  the  gwestva  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  either.  Until  the  misplaced  ingenuity 
of  the  Latin  clergy  distorted  these  ancient  payments  into 
tithes,  no  idea  ever  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  payer  or 
receiver  that  these  payments  were  made  for  the  support 
of  a  priest,  or  of  a  church — still  less  of  a  parochial  clergy. 

With  the  exception  that  both  the  food  rents  and  the 
tithes  were  fixed  payments,  all  analogy  between  them 
ceased.  But  the  fact  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Latin  clergy  to  apply  this  idea  and  this  system  to  a  state 
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of  things  to  which  it  was  wholly  inapplicable.  Wales  has 
suffered  much  from  having  the  ideas  of  the  Celtic  Church 
manipulated  hy  Latins  and  through  Latin  channels,  but 
the  case  in  which  she  has  suffered  most,  is,  probably,  in 
the  change  of  her  old  tribal  payments  into  a  system,  for 
the  support  of  the  class  who  destroyed  her  tribal  system. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SAINTS. 


A  MODERN  writer  who  devoted  consideraTble  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  language  of  the  Celtic  peoples,  states/ 
"Nous  Savons  avec  la  derniere  certitude  que  les  Eomains 
ont  enseigne  la  religion  Chretienne  aux  peuples  que  nous 
avons  appeles  Celtiques,  mais  s'ensuit  il  que  tous  les  mots 
employes  par  les  Eomains  dans  I'exposition  de  leur  culte 
et  de  leurs  dogmes  et  qui  si  trouvent  dans  les  deux 
langues  soient  des  emprunts  qui  les  Celtes  aient  faits 
aux  Eomains?"  So  far  as  most  ecclesiastical  terms  go, 
this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  in  no 
case  is  the  negative  more  emphatic  than  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "  saint."  Wot  only  are  the  Celtic  and  Latin 
meanings  of  the  word  essentially  different,  it  might  almost 
be  said  diametrically  opposed,  but  the  word  has  also  a 
distinct  meaning  in  the  various  Celtic  countries.  A  saint 
in  Wales  was  not  necessarily  a  saint  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Latin  Church  would  decline  to  recognize  the  claims  to 
sanctity  of  either  Welshman  or  Irishman.  There  were 
various  causes  for  these  diversities  :  (1)  The  fact  that  the 
term  "  saint "  had  a  different  meaning  at  different  times 
and  places.  In  one,  the  original  signification  was  retained ; 
in  another,  a  more  developed  meaning  was  given;  in  a 
third,  a  peculiar  or  local  signification  was  attached  to  the 
term ;  and   (2),  when  it  came  to  be  felt  that  one  of  the 

'  Edwardes,  Sut  les  Lanrjves  Celtiqttes,  p.  vii. 
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glories  of  a  Church  consisted  in  the  number  of  saints  it 
had  produced,  or  could  claim  to  possess,  contending 
Churches  were  inclined,  not  only  to  multiply  their  own 
saints,  but  also  to  depreciate  those  of  their  rivals.  In  the 
distinctions  drawn  between  the  Latin  and  Celtic  use  of 
the  term  "saint",  the  great  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  Churches  is  again  met  with,  whether  the 
saints  were  of  local  or  universal  importance.  Each  Church 
desired  to  settle  its  own  list  of  saints.  The  Latins 
claimed  that  the  creation  of  saints  was  a  privilege 
possessed  by  its  head^  and  by  him  alone ;  that  the  Pope, 
and  only  the  Pope,  was  the  person  who  could  say  who 
should  or  should  not  be  accounted  a  saint.  The  Celts, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  saintship  was  a 
matter  wholly  independent  of  the  Pope  or  of  any  other 
person  whatever ;  that  a  saint  was  born,  not  made,  that  he 
was  an  individual  who  held  a  certain  position,  or  was  a 
member  of  some  recognized  family.  No  two  ideas  as  to 
the  basis  of  saintship  could  differ  more  widely. 

At  first  the  term  "  saint "  was  used  to  signify  a 
Christian ;  the  term  "  saint "  and  the  term  "  Christian  " 
were  synonymous.  This  is  certainly  the  apostolic  use  of 
the  word,  as  in  the  Pauline  epistles  which  are  addressed 
to  the  saints  at  some  particular  place,  as  "the  saints  at 
Ephesus " ;  here  the  word  obviously  means  all  the 
Christians  there.  As  Christianity  spread,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  became  more  and  more  restricted ;  it  was 
confined  to  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Church, 
and  gradually  narrowed  down,  until,  at  last,  it  was  only 
applied  to  those  exceptionally  distinguished  Christians 
whose  claims  to  the  name  were  generally  admitted,  not 
only  by  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged,  but  also  by 
other  Christian  Churches.  At  last,  the  head  of  the 
Church  claimed  to  possess  the  power  of  deciding  upon  the 
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right  of  any  individual  to  sanctity,  and  recognition  by 
the  universal  Church.  So,  gradually,  the  practice  became 
settled,  that  it  rested  with  the  Pope,  and  with  the  Pope 
alone,  to  say,  as  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  whether  an 
individual  was  or  was  not  to  be  accounted  a  saint.  If  he 
so  decided,  it  followed,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  recognition  of  the  fact,  some 
ceremony  to  celebrate  the  bestowal  of  the  highest  title  a 
mortal  could  obtain.  Hence  arose  canonization,  and  the 
whole  process  which  is  now  employed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  declaration  that  an  individual  has  obtained 
admission  to  the  roll  of  saints.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the 
Latin  Church.  In  it,  saintship  is  a  personal  dignity 
conferred  on  those  worthy  of  it  by  the  ecclesiastical 
sovereign. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  not  of  the  highest  antiquity ; 
it  does  not  date  back  earlier  than  the  tenth  century. 
Probably  St.  Ulric,  of  Augsburg,  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first  person,  to  undergo  tjie  process  of  canoniza- 
tion.^ He  was  enrolled  a  saint  in  993.  Mackenzie 
Walcott,  without  citing  any  authority,  takes  the  process 
back  nearly  two  hundred  years  earlier,  to  804,  when  he 
says  St.  Swibert,  of  Verda,  was  formally  inserted  on  the 
list  of  saints  by  Pope  Leo  III,"  at  the  request  of  Charle- 
magne. The  rules  as  to  canonization  that  are  now  in 
force  in  the  Latin  Church  did  not  become  part  of  the  law 
of  that  Church  until  the  Pontificate  of  Benedict  XIV.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  those  rules,  beyond  saying 
that  their  effect  is,  that  the  title  "saint "  is  an  ecclesiastical 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  the  recipient  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  personage  upon  earth,  the  sovereign  Pontiff, 
on  account  of  meritorious  acts  done  by  the  recipient.     It 

1  Proceedinr/s  Society  Ant.  Land.,  Second  Series,  xiii,  233. 
^  Dlotiona/ry  of  Sacred  Arcl\cBology ,  nib  nom. 
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is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  bestowal  of  some  title, 
or  honour,  on  some  distinguished  statesman  or  soldier; 
only  the  title,  or  honour,  is  given  to  the  layman  during 
his  life,  the  saintship  is  never  bestowed  until  after  the 
death  of  the  recipient.  In  addition  to  those  who  are 
canonized,  and  those  who  are  universally  recognized  by 
common  consent  as  enrolled  on  the  list  of  saints,  there 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  are  popularly  styled  saints, 
and  who  are  either  now,  or  were,  locally  reputed  to  be 
such.  To  this  class  belong  the  majority  of  Celtic  saints, 
especially  the  Irish  saints.  When  the  BoUandists  were 
com.piling  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  they  were  met  by  the 
question  whether  or  not  these  persons,  who  were  locally 
reverenced,  were  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  saints,  and 
how  the  three  thousand  three  hundred  saints,  who  were 
with  Bishop  Gerald  in  Mayo,  were  to  be  dealt  with.  They 
decided  not  to  include  these  in  their  list ;  they  give  the 
reasons  for  their  decision.  They  say,  ''the  Irish  would 
not  have  been  so  liberal  in  canonizing  dead  men  in  troops 
whenever  they  seemed  to  be  somewhat  better  than  usual, 
if  they  had  adhered  to  the  custom  of  the  universal  Church 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  given  that  honour  to 
martyrs  alone."  ^  If  this  rule  was  to  be  applied,  at  least 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Celtic  saints  would  be  denied  the 
title.  The  BoUandists  further  state  the  rules  entitling 
a  person  to  be  a  saint :  "They  are  to  be  separately  enrolled 
in  the  number  of  saints  who  are  entitled  to  be  enrolled, 
either  in  obedience  to  a  Pontifical  decree,  or  by  public 
consent  of  a  Christian  people,  convinced  of  the  sanctity  of 
any  one  by  open  and  repeated  miracles.'"  They  go  on  to 
point  out  that  this  rule  has  been  so  far  departed  from  by 
the  Irish,  that  whole  parties  of  saints  were  directed  to  be 
enrolled  together.  So  they  declined  to  accept  the  Irish 
1  Acta  SS.  (BoUand.),  March  13,  "■  Vita  Geraldi,"  vol.  ii,  293.       =  Ibid. 
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saints^  as  such,  "  without  other  and  weightier  proofs  of 
the  public  and  ecclesiastical  cultus, ,  wont  to  be  giyen  to 
saints  only  by  the  universal  Church".  In  default  of  this 
being  forthcoming,  they  refused  to  receive  the  Irish  saints 
as  saints,  except  in  the  sense  that  they  died  pious 
Christians. 

This  view  of  the  BoUandists  brings  out  most  clearly  the 
great  distinction  between  a  Latin  and  a  Celtic  saint. '  The 
BoUandists  base  the  claim  to  saintship  on  two  grounds,  and 
upon  only  two:  (1)  a  Pontifical  decree,  and  (2),  public  eon- 
sent  of  a  Christian  people,  convinced  by  open  and  repeated 
miracles.  As  a  rule  the  genuine  Celtic  saint  possessed 
neither  of  these  qualifications.  His  title  was  not  based  on 
any  such  grounds.  It  rested  on  the  fact  that  he  was  either 
the  member  of  a  certain  family,  or  of  a  certain  monastery. 
It  was  not  in  any  way  necessary  that  he  should  either 
have  done  anything  particular,  or  lived  a  particular  life  of 
holiness,  to  be  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  his  country- 
men. It  is  essential  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind ;  it 
gives  an  explanation  as  to  several  points  in  connection 
with  Celtic  saints  that  would  otherwise  have  been  wholly 
unintelligible.  A  Celtic  saint  was  never  the  person  whom 
a  Celt  invoked  in  prayer ;  on  the  contrary,  prayer  was 
often  offered  up,  not  to  the  saint,  biit  on  his  behalf.  It 
followed  that  a  Celtic  saint  was  not  in  a  position  to  take 
any  person,  or  place,  under  his  protection  in  the  same 
way  as  would  have  been  done  by  a  Latin  saint.  No 
churches  were  dedicated  to  him,  as  it  was  useless  to 
dedicate  churches  to  a  person  who  could  not,  or  rather 
would  not,  help  the  faithful,  and  who  was  but  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  themselves.  Ifo  prayers  were  offered 
up  to  him ;  they  would  only  be  wasted,  as  he  needed  them 
as  much  as  his  votaries.  No  shrine  containing  his  relics 
was  set  apart  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  for  the 
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adoration  of  the  faithful,  for  he  was  powerless  to  help 
himself,  to  say  nothing  of  helping  others.  It  is  only 
when  the  Celtic  saint  fell  into  the  hands  of  Latin  scribes 
and  editors  that  he  was  moulded  into  the  shape  that 
Latin  sanctity  required,  and  his  biographers  found  that 
the  ways  of  Celtic  and  the  ways  of  Latin  saints  were  by 
no  means  identical,  and  that  to  put  the  Celtic  saint  into 
a  Latin  form,  the  requisites  for  sanctity  had  to  be  invented 
or  supplied. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Celt  seldom  speaks  of  a 
Celtic  saint  as  a  saint.  IS'either  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
Patrick,  nor  in  the  Senchus  Mor,  is  Patrick,  or  any  other 
ecclesiastical  person  therein  mentioned,  styled  saint. 
Patrick,  Benen,  and  Cairnech,  is  the  way  these  personages 
are  spoken  of,  not  St.  Patrick^  St.  Benen,  and  St.  Cairnech. 
These  three  great  saints  are  never  so  designated.  It  is 
one  of  the  tests  to  apply  to  the  age  of  an  ecclesiastical 
document  that  is  said  to  be  Celtic,  whether  the  persons 
mentioned  in  it  are  or  are  not  called  saints.  If  they  are 
not,  it  may  be  a  genuine  early  Celtic  document ;  if  they 
are,  the  probability  is  enormous  either  that  it  is  not,  or  if 
it  is,  that  it  has  been  edited  by  Latin  scribes.^  The  Latin 
saints  have  always  their  title  "  saint "  prefixed  to  their 
nameSj  it  being  a  mark  of  rank,  a  title  of  honour ;  their 
biographers  considered  they  were  only  describing  the  saint 
properly  in  using  it,  and  that  its  use  showed  the  rank  of 
the  individual.  But  as  the  Celtic  writers  did  not  consider 
the  term  to  be  in  any  way  a  mark  of  distinction  or  honour 
they  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  prefix  it.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Celts  it  would  be  far  more  important  to  show  the 
person  from  whom  the  saint  was  descended,  than  to  af&x 

"^  This  is  not  alwaj's  so,  for  in  the  Bangor  AntijjhonaTy,  a  service  book  of 
the  seventh  century,  in  the  text,  Patrick,  Comgall,  and  Camlan  are  not 
always  spoken  of  as  saints  ;  but  in  the  heading  and  in  the  margin  they  are. 
Bee  H.  Bradshaw  Society's  Publications,  x,  14. 
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to  Ms  name  a  prefix  which  was  common  to  him  and  many 
others.  In  the  old  Irish  life  of  Columba,  in  the  Leahar 
Breac,  occasionally  the  prefix  saint  is  used,  but  usually  the 
saint  is  spoken  of  as  Columcille,  not  Saint  Columcille. 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  old 
Welsh  saints.  In  the  Achau  y  Saint,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  when  all  the  great  Welsh  saints,  such  as  Dayid, 
Teilo,  and  Deniol  are  mentioned,  the  word  saint  does  not 
appear.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Achau  y  Saint 
Gymraig,  and  where  the  term  is  used  it  is  usually  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  a  recognized  family  of  saints.  In  the  Dimetian  Code,  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  an  appeal  is  often  made  to  David ; 
it  is  always  in  this  form,  "  Dewi  of  Brevi,"  or,  Dewi  of  the 
Blessed  Hill,  not  to  St.  David.  While,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  rule  is  not  universal,  as  the  prefix,  saint,  is  sometimes 
used,  yet  the  genuine  Celtic  documents  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  without  it  than  with  it.  In  the  Venedotian  Code  the 
Bishop  of  Llanelwy  is  called  the  Bishop  of  Asaph,  not  St. 
Asaph. ^  But  in  the  Dimetian  it  is  Saint  Asaph.^  As  the 
term  occurs  in  the  passage  where  Hwyel  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Home  to  see  the  Pope,  this  use  of  the  word  saint  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  the  passage  as  to  the  visit  to 
the  Pope  is  a  later  interpolation.  In  the  Venedotian  Code, 
Beuno,  in  ihe  Gwentian,  Curig,  are  mentioned  without  the 
prefix.  In  the  Gyvreithiau  Cymru,  which  are  of  a  later  date 
than  the  codes,. the  distinction  is  still  retained,  the  saints 
Michael,  John,  and  Teilo  are  spoken  of  in  this  way,  not  as 
St.  Michael,  St.  John,  and  St.  Teilo.  In  the  Black  Booh 
of  Carmarthen,  a  twelfth  century  MS.  written  in  the  Priory 
of  Carmarthen,  the  Blessed  Bridget  is  spoken  of,  as  would 
be  expected,  not  as  Ffraid  but  as  St.  Praid  {Sanffreid) ." 

1  Ancient  Law^s  of  Wales,  i,  217.  '  Hid.,  i,  342. 

'  Skene's  I<'ow  Ancient  Boohs  of  Wales,  ii,  44. 
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In.-  .the;  1-iyes  ■  of^  the  saints  in  the  Liber  Landavensis, 
a  twelfth  ■■  century  work  written  by  Latin  monks,  the 
prefix,  saint,"  is  usually  given  to  Teilo,  Dubricius, 
Oudooeus,  and  the  other  saints  mentioned  in  it.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Welsh  documents  written 
before  the  eleventh  century,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Celtic  Church,  the  prefix,  saint,  is  usually 
omitted,  while  in  Latin  documents,  after  the  eleventh 
century,  the  prefix  is  usually  inserted.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  Welsh  documents  written  after  the  eleventh 
century  by  Latin  monks,  such  as  the  Blade  Boole  of  Car- 
marthen. 

.  Thus,  while  the  fact  is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon 
as  a  test,  it  is  most  useful  in  showing  the  estimation  that 
saints  were  respectively  held  in  by  the  Latin  and  Celtic 
Churches,  and  as  indicating  the  origin  of  the  particular 
MS.  It  is  also  useful  for  another  purpose.  In  later  MSS., 
those  after  the  eleventh  century,  the  use  or  absence  of  the 
word  gives  a  clue  to  the  way  in  which  the  Latins  dealt 
with  certain  local  saints.  They  were  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  and  suppressing  a  number  of  the  persons  who  were 
locally  called  saints,  and  in  this  way  treated  both  the  Celt 
and  the  Saxon  alike.  This  was  a  favourite  practice  of 
Archbishop  Lanfrane.  There  is  in  the  Evesham  Chronicle 
a  remarkable  legend  of  Abbot  Walter,  the  first  Noiman 
abbot  of  that  house,  who,  on  becoming  abbot,  found  in  the 
abbey  a  number  of  bones  of  reputed  Saxon  saints.  Being 
desirous  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  acting  on  the  archbishop's 
advice,  he  tried  if  they  would  burn  or  not ;  if  they  did, 
they  were  disposed  of,  and  their  owners  were  not  saints  ; 
if  they  did  not,  then  there  was  a  case  for  further  considera- 
tiqn;^  -  In-Eadmer's  Life  of  Anselm  a  conversation  is 
recorded  between  Anselm  and  Lanfrane  as  to  the  saintship 
■  ''  JSvesham  CAroniole,  Rolls  series,  p.  323. 
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of  Archbishop  Elphege,  in  which  Anselm  proved  to  Lan- 
franc  that  Elphege  was  really  a  saint.^  To  get  rid  of 
unauthorized  saints,  Anselm,  when  archbishop,  wrote  two 
letters  forbidding  their  worship,  and  that  of  those  so- 
called  saints  who  had  not  received  proper  episcopal  sanc- 
tion. In  the  Council  of  London,  in  1102,  a  canon  was 
passed  against  these  and  other  superstitious  usages.^ 
Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  the  claims  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  called  saints  were  disposed  of,  and  only 
the  most  remarkable  and  celebrated  of  the  local  saints, 
those  recognised  by  the  Latin  Church,  remained  on  the  list. 

These  provisions,  however  much  they  may  have  affected 
the  Latins,  did  not  directly  affect  the  Celts.  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  saints  that  there  was 
never  any  special  cultus  of  them.  They  were  esteemed  as 
saints  by  the  Celts,  and  that  was  all.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  Latin,  strive  as  he  might,  to  prevent  this.  The 
result  was  that  certain  of  the  Celtic  saints  in  time  came  to 
be  accepted  by  the  Latins.  In  the  Martiloge,  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1626,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
final  list  of  saints  in  this  country  according  to  the  Sarum 
use  before  the  Reformation,  there  are  a  far  larger  number 
of  Celtic  saints  than  would  be  imagined.  To  take  the  first 
three  months  : '''  In  January,  Kentigern,  Fursey,  Fechin, 
and  Gildas;  February,  Bridget,  Werberg,  Mele,  Eyoke, 
Finian,  Teilo,  Bolke,  and  Ayd ;  in  March,  David,  Chad, 
Cedde,  Cieran,  Senan,  Fynan,  and  FincheU.  Of  course  they 
are  aU  styled  saints  in  the  calendar.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  to  get  rid  of  them,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Celtic  saints  held  their  own  until  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  were,  to  some  extent,  recognized  by  the  Latins. 

'■  Eadmer,  in  Vita  Anselvii,  vol.  i,  p.  10,  Paris,  1675. 

2  Forbes,  Kaleticlar  of  Scotch  Saints,  1872,  pp.  xlix  and  1. 

^  Henry  Bradshaw  Society's  Publications,  vol.  iii,  p.  xv. 
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The  Irish  saints,  or  rather  the  term  "  saint",  in  Ireland, 
in  early  times,  seems  to  have  included  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  monastery ;  numbers,  troops,  as  the  BoUandists  call 
them,  of  saints  are  represented  as  being  at  certain  of  the 
monasteries.  The  three  thousand  three  hundred  with 
Gerald  in  Mayo  have  already  been  mentioned.  It  was 
said  that  with  Finnbarr  at  Lough  Irche  "  as  many  as  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  are  the  saints  that  are  therein."  The 
list  was  not  confined  to  Irish.  CEngus  the  Culdee,  in  his 
Litany,  mentions  as  saints  everyone  possessing  any  of  the 
orders,  greater  or  lesser ;  priests,  deacons,  exorcists, 
readers,  doorkeepers,  monks,  pilgrims,  and  whether  Irish 
or  Welsh,  Gaul  or  Roman,  all  went  down  as  saints  in  that 
most  miscellaneous  catalogue.  It  is  impossible,  when 
reading  it,  to  avoid  thinking  that  when  he  compiled  it  the 
author  must  have  had  in  his  mind  the  passage  in  the 
Apocalypse  referring  to  the  "  great  multitude  which  no 
man  could  number  of  all  peoples,  and  kindreds,  and 
nations,  and  tongues  ".  The  use  of  the  term,  saint,  in 
the  Irish  Celtic  Church  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
meaning  fixed  at  the  time  when  monasteries  were  first 
formed^  and  the  fact  of  belonging  to  a  religious  house  was 
suf&cient  to  give  a  title  to  sanctity.  To  this  idea  the  Irish 
Celt  adhered  with  all  the  tenacity  of  his  character,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  saints 
of  the  Irish  Celtic  Church.  This  Irish  use  of  the  word 
represents  the  one  extrem.e,  the  Latin  use,  the  other,  where 
the  term  was  limited  and  kept  restricted  in  the  narrowest 
way,  to  a  few  distinguished  persons.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  in  Wales  neither  view,  not  that  of  the 
Celt  nor  that  of  the  Latin,  was  adopted.  Here  the  term 
received  another  meaning,  a  sort  of  intermediate  point 
between  the  two  extremes.  Li  Ireland,  the  members  of 
the  different  monasteries  became  saints.     In  Wales,  the 
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members,  or  some  of  the  members,  of  certain  families  did 
so.  It  often  happened  that  they  were  members  of 
monasteries  as  well,  and  usually  in  Wales  the  heads  of  the 
monasteries  were  saints;  but  in  Wales  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  general  custom,  as  there  was  in 
Ireland,  that  all  the  members  were  saints,  or  were  so 
called.  There  were,  therefore,  peculiarities  belonging  to 
the  Welsh  saints  that  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
Irish  or  in  the  Latin  Church.  While  the  Welsh  saints 
belong  to  the  Celtic  group  and  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Latin,  yet  there  are  very  important  differences 
between  the  saints  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  effect  of  local  development  of  the  same 
idea  which  is  so  often  met  with  in  the  Celtic  Church.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  saint  in  Wales  did  not  become  stereo- 
typed until  a  much  later  date  than  at  which  it  was  in 
Ireland,  and  this  produced  remarkable  results.  The  Welsh 
saints  are  all  comprised  in  a  period  of  about  four  hundred 
years,  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  to 
about  A.D.  700.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  Church  that  while  up  to  about 
A.D.  700  there  are  some  four  or  five  hundred  so-called 
Welsh  saints,  after  that  date  only  five  persons  were  found 
who  even  claimed  to  be  saints.  As  to  this,  various 
explanations  have  been  given.  The  true  one  is  most 
probably  that  the  infiuence  of  the  Latin  Church  wag 
insensibly  making  itself  felt  among  the  Welsh ;  one  result 
was  that  they  did  not  care  to  do,  as  had  hitherto  been 
done,  call  a  man  a  saint  as  of  course,  either  because  he 
was  a  monk  or  because  he  was  the  member  of  a  particular 
family.  The  contemptuous  sneer  of  a  Latin  ecclesiastic 
can  be  imagined  on  being  told  of  the  death  of  a  great 
Welsh  saint.  It  was  probably  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  closed  the  list  of  Welsh  saints  ; 
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all  those  then  in  existence  were  retained,  hut  no  new  ones 
were  added  to  the  roll.  Eees  comes  to  somewhat  of  the 
same  conclusion.  He  says,'  "The  primitive  Church  of 
Wales  continued  to  maintain  its  existence.  But  some 
four  saints  about  a.d.  700  are  its  last  saints  of  whom  any 
account  has  been  preserved.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
next  century  the  Welsh  were  forced  to  adopt  the  Catholic 
computation  of  Easter,  and  thereby  join  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Since  that  time  only  five 
Welshmen  have  obtained  the  honour  of  sanctity,  including 
Elfod  or  Ebbodius,  the  prelate  through  whose  exertions 
the  change  alluded  to  was  effected." 

While  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Welsh  Church 
joined  the  Romish  communion,  or  even  in  the  ninth 
century  adopted  the  Latin  form  of  Easter,  yet,  doubtless, 
the  result  of  the  Latin  teaching  had  its  effect  in,  amongst 
other  things,  causing  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Welsh 
saints  ;  and  the  fact  that  there  were  only  five  persons 
worthy  of  being  considered  as  candidates  for  canonization, 
marks  out  clearly  the  change  that  arose,  and  that  for  the 
future  some  special  feature  would  be  looked  for  in  any 
proposed  saint.  It  was  no  longer  possible  that  the  head 
of  a  particular  monastery,  or  the  member  of  a  particular 
family,  could,  as  such,  become  saints  ;  more  was  required. 
Of  the  four  persons  mentioned  as  candidates  for  saints, 
after  700,  two  were  bishops,  one  a  hermit,  and  the  other  a 
friar.  The  extraordinary  collapse  of  the  Welsh  saints  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
some  interest,  but  also  is  difficult  to  account  for.  Up  to 
about  700,  the  Welsh  saints  were  an  important  body  in 
the  country.  Within  the  next  few  years,  the  saints 
utterly  disappear,  and  are  never  revived.  This  may 
possibly  be  due,  as  to  South  Wales,  to  the  fact  that  the 

^  lissays  on  Welsh  Saints,  p.  305. 
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monastic  colonies  from  which  the  saints  came  were  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  who  were  becoming,  or 
trying  to  become,  diocesan  bishops,  and  who  would  do 
their  best  to  discourage  saints  who  might  possibly  become 
their  rivals.  The  effect  of  the  more  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  Welsh  and  Saxon  bishops  had  caused  the 
Welsh  to  copy  and  to  imitate  the  Saxon,  and  as  saints 
were  few  and  far  between  in  England,  so  the  bishops 
discouraged  them  in  Wales.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  matter,  and  the  question  why  the 
Welsh  saints  so  suddenly  and  completely  disappeared,  is 
one  of  those  in  Welsh  Church  history  that  still  remain  to 
be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  usual  explanation  is  that 
the  Latins  were  making  such  inroads  into  Wales  that  the 
Welsh  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  before  them, 
either  in  church  or  state ;  but  this  theory  will  not  meet 
the  difficulty,  simply  because  it  is  not  true.  The  Welsh 
were  holding  their  own,  and  holding  it  well,  in  spite  of 
the  vanity  of  their  bishops,  and  the  various  attempts  they 
made  to  copy  the  Saxons. 

At  this  very  time  Aldhelm,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  was 
writing  against  the  Celtic  Church,  and  speaking  strongly 
against  the  priests  of  the  Dimetas,  or  South  West  Wales, 
"  dwelling  beyond  the  bay  of  the  Severn,  puffed  -  up 
with  conceit  of  their  own  purity  do  exceedingly  abhor 
communion,  with  us".'  This  shows  that  the  advance  of 
the  Latin  Church  was  not  received  with  favour,  that  there 
was  still  a  considerable  resistance  to  her,  and  she  had  not 
been  too  successful.  Eees  says,^  that  Aldhelm  is 
alluding  to  the  Welsh  saints,  when  he  says,  "What 
profit  can  any  one  receive  from  good  works  done  out  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  although  a  man  would  be  never  so 
strict  or  regular,  or  retire  himself  into  a  desert  to  practise 
1  Hadda7t  and  StuUs,  ii,  271.  ^  Welsh  Saints,  312. 
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an  anchoretical  life  of  contemplation".  Whatever  was 
the  cause,  a  great  change  came  over  the  Celtic  Church  of 
Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the 
result  of  that  change  was  the  cessation  of  saints.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  according  to  the  catalogue  of  Irish 
saints,  the  third  order  of  saints  came  to  an  end  within 
fifty  years  of  the  time  that  the  Welsh  saints  ceased. 
"They  (the  Irish  saints)  continued",  says  the  Catalogue, 
"  to  that  great  mortality,  this  is  usually  said  to  have 
been  in  666.  If  this  is  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the 
Irish  saints,  and  about  700  the  date  for  the  termination 
of  the  Welsh,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  was  some 
common  cause  that  led  to  the  extinction  of  both  bodies. 
Something  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  monasteries  was  to  some 
extent  changing.  The  very  fact  of  the  saints  becoming- 
hermits,  and  not  founders  of  monasteries,  led  to  the  greater 
importance  of  the  existing  monasteries  and  all  connected 
with  them,  and  especially  of  the  bishops.  Each  new 
colony  that  arose  probably  was  less  important  than  those 
that  had  gone  before  it ;  there  was  less  to  get  from  the 
chiefs,  and  the  early  zeal  of  the  monks  was  dying  out. 

The  monastic  movement  had  passed  its  first  stage ;  the 
influence  of  the  abbot  was  declining,  and  with,  it  also 
declined  that  of  the  saint,  who  was  often  also  the  abbot. 
The  bishop  did  not  necessarily  become  a  saint,  as  the 
abbot  did.  He  did  not  become  the  head  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Saint ;  his  influence  was  all  opposed  to  the  saint  as  to 
a  possible  rival,  and  he  would  do  all  that  he  well  could  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  saints.  There  was  also  another 
reason.  The  influence  of  the  Latin  saints  began  about 
this  time  to  make  itself  felt,  as  appears  from  the  passage 
in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  that  between  710  and  720  a 
church  at  Llanfihangel  was  consecrated,  and  in  the  Brut 
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y  Saeson,  where  it  is  said^  under  771^  "there  was  conse" 
crated  a  church  of  Michael.'"  This  gives  a  clue  to  the 
decline  in  native  saints.  A  belief  in  charms  and  incanta- 
tions, probably  borrowed  from  Pagan  times,  always  formed 
a  large  portion  of  Celtic  belief,  especially  of  that  of  saints. 
The  hymn  of  Columba  was  said  to  possess  the  virtue  of 
protecting  from  evil  the  person  who  repeated  it  on  a 
journey,  the  Lorica  of  Patrick  shielded  those  who  recited 
it  from  all  dangers,  ghostly  or  temporal.  Tradition  does 
not  ascribe  to  any  Welsh  hymn  the  same  virtues,  although 
there  must  have  been  one  possessing  them.  The  belief  in 
magic,  evil  spirits,  and  the  power  of  the  saint  to  protect 
Christians  from  these  evils,  formed  a  very  strong  feature 
in  the  faith  of  the  Celtic  Church.  Michael  was  the  saint 
of  the  Latin  Church  who  had  overcome  the  Devil,  and  so 
would  be  regarded  by  the  Celts  as  the  best  protector 
against  the  Devil  and  all  his  works.  Doubtless  it  is  to 
this  idea  that  Michael  owes  his  great  popularity  in  Wales. 
If  any  Latin  saint  was  really  the  saint  of  Wales,  it  was 
Michael ;  no  less  than  ninety-four  churches  and  chapels, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Wales,  are  dedicated  to  him. 
Bees  points  out^  that  the  proportion  the  Welsh  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  bear  to  other  churches  in  Wales 
is  twice  as  great  as  those  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  in 
England.  In  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  there  are  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  churches,  sixty  of  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael.  In  St.  David's  and  Bangor,  with 
only  seven  hundred  and  twenty  churches,  sixty-four  are 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  unfair 
inference  that  the  Welsh  absorbed  into  their  list  of  saints 
any  saint  who,  they  began  to  imagine,  possessed  any  real 
value  in  the  way  of  possible  protection  from  the  powers  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery.     It  was  probable  this  was  done, 

'  Eees,  Welsh  Saints,  67.  -  IMd.,  p.  40. 
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not  out  of  any  love  for  Latin  Christianity,  but  to  ensure 
the  possession  of  a  new  charm  against  the  devil  and  evil 
spirits.  When  once  introduced,  the  idea  that  it  was 
desirable  to  get  the  aid  of  so  mighty  a  protector  as  St. 
Michael  rapidly  spread.  And  so,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Celts  accepted  Christianity  as  a  powerful  aid  against  their 
enemies,  the  Welsh  Celts  adopted  Michael  as  a  powerful 
protector  against  evil  spirits.  This  adoption  marks  a  new 
departure  in  Celtic  Church  history ;  the  holding  the  idea 
by  Welsh  Christians  that  a  saint  was  a  protector  and 
guardian — something  more  than  the  mere  head  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribe.  Once  this  idea  took  root  and  spread, 
the  days  of  the  native  Welsh  saints  were  numbered,  as 
they  could  not  and  did  not  oifer  the  same  advantages  to 
their  patrons. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  saints  are  to  some  extent 
shown  by  the  title  of  one  of  the  Welsh  catalogues  of  them. 
It  is  called  Bonedd  Saint  ynys  Prydain,  "  The  gentility  of 
the  Saints  of  the  Isle  of  Britain."  At  first  it  seems 
strange  to  our  ideas  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  show 
that  saints  were  either  of  good  family  or  of  good  birth,  as 
in  our  Latin  minds  there  is  not  any  connection  between 
gentility  and  sanctity.  But  birth  is  one  of  the  special 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  Welsh  saints.  The  most 
important  points  in  connection  with  them  were  their  birth, 
their  belongings,  and  their  bringing-up,  the  fact  of  their 
belonging  to  a  particular  family — in  a  word,  their 
gentility ;  if  it  was  not  for  that  the  person  would  not  have 
been  a  saint.  The  same  idea  is  found  in  connection  with 
Patrick.  There  is  an  Irish  song  which  states  "  St.  Patrick 
was  a  gentleman  and  came  of  decent  people."  The  same 
idea  is  found  in  the  Life  of  Gadoc.  When  he  went  to 
Scotland,  a  sort  of  mythical  personage  is  said  to  have  met 
him,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  a  saint.     To  test  him. 
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Cadoc  asked,  "  What  saint  art  thou  ?  and  of  what  family 
art  thou  descended  P  " 

Out  of  the  list  of  saints,  Eees  has  tried  to  construct  a 
most  ingenious  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  Welsh 
saints,  collecting  all  the  different  facts  relating  to  them, 
and  arranging  the  saints  in  strict  genealogical  order.  It 
is  impossible  with  such  materials  as  we  possess,  to  do  this 
more  than  approximately,  but  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to 
Eees  for  what  he  did,  for,  by  reducing  unmeaning  lists  of 
names  into  something  like  order,  he  first  made  any 
systematic  study  of  the  Welsh  saints  practicable. 
Although  many  of  the  details  relating  to  the  saints  are 
clearly  inaccurate,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
numbers  of  the  persons  mentioned,  such  as  Lucius  and 
the  Blessed  Bran,  never  existed,  yet  the  tables  bring  out 
clearly  the  principles  on  which  Welsh  sanctity  was  based, 
and  cast  very  important  side  lights,  both  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  history  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
there  are  various  matters,  some  of  which  are  quite  un- 
historic,  others  of  which  are  quite  unintelligible ;  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  enough  remains  to  show  what  were  the 
rules  as  to  Welsh  saints.  One  special  peculiarity,  which 
seems  the  key  to  the  whole  question,  deserves  careful 
attention;  the  saints,  as  a  rule,  are  not  natives,  but 
foreigners,  and  come  from  one  or  other  of  two  great 
sources — either  Picts  or  Bretons.  If  any  saints  are 
really  of  pure  Welsh  blood,  their  number  is  very  small  in- 
deed. In  the  Achau  Saint  Gymreig,  three  great  families  are 
mentioned,  as  those  from  whom  the  Welsh  saints  are  sup- 
posed to  have  sprung;  these  families  are  spoken  of  as  "  the 
three  great  stocks  of  the  saints  of  the  Island  of  Britain, 
the  children  of  Brychan,  the  children  of  Cunedda,  and  the 
children  of  Caw  of  Britain  ".^  Assuming  that  these  are 
1  Gambro-JiriUsh  Saints,  p.  tiOl. 
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the  stocks  from  which  Welsh  saints  sprang,  it  will  be 
noted  that  none  of  these  are  Welshmen,  all  are  f  oreig-ners. 
Cunedda  was  a  Plot,  he  came  from  the  north ;  it  is 
stated  in  the  Historia  Britonum,^  that  the  Scots  who 
occupied  Dyfed  Grower  and  Cetgueli,  were  driven  out  by 
Cunedda  and  his  sons.  Some  time  about  the  period  when 
the  legions  were  withdrawn  from  Britain  (409),  Cunedda 
left  the  north,  or  that  part  of  it  called  Manau  Ghwtodin, 
and  began  his  march  towards  Wales.  Cardiganshire, 
Pembrokeshire,  and  Carmarthenshire  formed  the  territory 
where  Cunedda  established  himself,  and  his  family  ruled 
those  districts.  Cunedda  was  probably  a  Pict,  and  it  is 
Tery  doubtful  whether  the  Picts  of  that  date  were 
Christians.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  family  of  Pictish 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  formed  one  of  the 
stocks  from  which  Welsh  saints  sprang.  The  persons 
who  were  conquered  or  expelled  by  the  family  of  Cunedda, 
were  probably  Irish  (Scotti),  and  this  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  Tery  intimate  connection  that  existed  between 
Ireland  and  South  Wales.  One  thing  is  clear  amongst 
much  that  is  obscure — that  a  family  of  northern  Celts 
were  the  conquerors  of  South  West  Wales,  and  that  this 
family  became  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  stock 
of  Welsh  saints.  The  influence  of  this  family  was 
very  considerable,  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Wales.  In  all  early  Welsh  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  Cunedda  family  played  an  important  part. 
JSTo  less  than  about  fifty  saints  were,  or  were  said  to  be, 
members  of  this  family.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  Celtic  and  Groidelic,  and  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Welsh  Goidels,  yet  the  Cunedda  family  were 
both  strangers  and  conquerors  in  Wales.  They  naturally 
introduced  their  own  religious  ideas.     The  fact  that  they 

'  Nenniiis,  c.  xiv. 
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produced  such  a  crop  of  saints  affords  very  good  grounds 
to  answer  the  question,  Who  and  what  Welsh  saints 
were  ?  They  were  all  members  of  the  tribe  of  the 
conquerors,  and  not  strictly  Welshmen  at  all.  Patriotic 
Welshmen,  feeling  this  difficulty  as  to  the  nationality  of 
Cunedda's  family,  try  to  establish  that  through  his 
mother,  Gwael,  Cunedda  was  related  to  the  Welsh,  and 
entitled  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe  of  Coel  G-odebog.^ 
This  is,  howeyer,  pure  conjecture,  and,  even  if  true,  it  is 
open  to  the  serious  objection  that  the  right  of  succession 
to  tribal  rights  did  not,  according  to  the  Welsh  rules, 
generally  pass  through  females.  The  sons  of  Cunedda 
extended  his  conquests,  and  a  large  slice  of  the  country 
fell  under  their  rule.  It  is  assumed  by  Rhys  that 
Cunedda  was  a  Christian,'^  and  a  poem  in  the  Book  of 
Taliessin  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  view.^  But 
Ijeyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  great  conqueror  of  South 
Wales,  little  is  really  known  of  him ;  there  is  plenty  of 
legend ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Bdern."  But 
nothing  is  really  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
great  founder  of  a  line  of  saints.  According  to  Eees,"  of 
Cunedda's  eleven  children  none  were  saints,  but  of  his 
grandchildren  there  were  four,  and  of  his  great-grand- 
children more  became  saints,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise, 
although  none  of  Cunedda's  sons  were  saints,  yet  there 
were  four  out  of  thirteen  of  his  grandchildren,  and  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty-two  of  his  great-grandchildren.  So 
that  one  of  the  qualiiications  required  in  South  Wales  for 
saintship  was,  being  a  descendant  of  Cunedda  Weledig, 
an  alien  Pict. 

The    second   of  the  great  stock  of  Welsh   saints  was 

1  Bees,  Welsh  Saints,  109.  ^  Oeltio  Britain,  245. 

2  Skene,  Four  Ancient  Bools  of  Wales,  i,  257. 

■'iW.,  i,  258.  °    Welsh  Saiitts,\\\. 
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Brychan,  "the  mysterious  Brychan  and  his  family",  as 
they  are  called  by  Mr.  Skene.^  Brychan  is  said  to  have 
been '  the  son  of  Anllech  Goronog,  a  Gwyddel,  by 
Marehell,  a  daughter  of  Tewdrig,  King  of  Garthmadryn,  a 
district  forming  part  of  what  is  now  called  Breconshire. 
Eees  conjectures  that  his  father  was  one  of  the  captains 
of  a  band  of  Irish  pirates  who,  at  that  date,  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  forays  into  "Wales.  Both  Cunedda  and 
Brychan  were  foreigners,  and  legend  has  tried  to  get  over 
this  dif&culty  by  connecting  them  with  Wales  through 
their  mothers.  One  version  as  to  Brychan  is  that  his 
mother,  Machell,  went  or  was  taken  to  Ireland,  where  she 
married  Aulach,  son  of  Cormac,  King  of  Ireland.  Their 
son,  Brychan,  came  over  to  Wales  and  established  himself 
in  Breconshire.  Here  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  far  more 
Welsh  population  than  dwelt  in  the  Cunedda  districts. 
The  date  of  his  descent  into  Wales  was  about  410, 
nearly  the  same  time  as  that  of  Cunedda.  Brychan  was 
thus,  like  Cunedda,  a  foreigner  and  a  conqueror  who 
established  himself  in  South  Wales,  and  became  one  of 
■  the  great  stocks  of  Welsh  saints,  the  great  difference 
between  him  and  Cunedda  being  the  different  races  they 
respectively  represented.  Brychan  had  three  wives,  and 
writers  differ  as  to  the  number  of  his  children.  The 
lowest  number  mentioned  is  twenty-four,  the  highest 
forty-nine,  of  which  twenty-four  were  sons  and  twenty- 
five  daughters.  According  to  our  ideas,  at  least  four  of 
his  sons  were  illegitimate ;  that,  however,  made  no  differ- 
ence with  the  Celts  with  regard  to  their  claims  to  being 
saints.  In  the  Bonedd  y  Saint  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
of  Brychan's  children  are  said  to  be  saints.  In  the 
Cognacio,  Brychan  is  stated  to  have  been  converted  by  an 
Irishman,  Brynach,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  through 
^  Skene,  i,  43.  ^  Rees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  112. 
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the  Brychan  legend  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  Ireland 
and  Irish  Christianity.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  follow  that 
this  great  saint-producing  family  were  foreigners  who 
established  themselves  in  Central  Wales,  and  who  spread 
a  Christianity  among  the  Welsh,  which,  if  not  pure  Irish, 
was  yet  something  very  closely  related  to  it,  as  opposed  to 
the  Pictish  Christianity  introduced  by  the  Cunedda  tribe. 

The  head  of  the  third  stock  of  saints  was  Caw.  He  was 
also  a  foreigner.  He  is  said  to  have  come  to  Wales  from 
the  district  represented  by  the  modern  county  of  Eenfrew. 
The  legend  says  he  was  driven  out  of  his  home  by  the 
Gwyddel  fichti,  migrated  to  Wales,  and  settled  in  Anglesea, 
where  Maelgivn  Grwynedd  gave  him  lands.  He  had,  it  is 
said,  twenty-eight  sons,  nine  of  whom  gave  themselves  up 
entirely  to  war,  and  the  other  nineteen  are  said  to  have 
become  saints,  as  did  also  his  four  daughters. 

These  three  stocks  of  Welsh  saints  were,  therefore,  all 
foreigners,  two  from  the  ISTorth  and  one  from  Ireland ;  and 
doubtless  they  and  their  followers  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt  by  the  habits 
and  customs  they  brought  with  them.  'No  wonder  that 
differences  in  religious  belief  existed  among  the  Welsh 
tribes,  when  at  the  head  of  each  tribe  were  men  who  had 
derived  their  Christianity  from  different  sources.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  any  further  to  look  for  variations  in 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Celts,  than  to  state  the  fact  that 
the  founders  of  the  three  stocks  of  saints  all  represented  a 
different  tribe,  and  so  different  religious  rites.  Practically, 
these  three  men  and  their  families  held  Wales,  and  from 
these  three  men  by  far  the  larger  number  of  Welsh  saints 
claimed  descent.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  during 
the  great  saint  period  of  Wales  no  native  saint  appears. 
All  of  the  saints  seem  to  trace,  and  to  be  proud  of  tracing, 
their   descent  from  one  or  other  of  these  three  foreign 
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stocks,  according  to  the  part  of  Wales  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  total  number  of  Welsh  saints  is  over  six 
hundred,  and  out  of  these  no  less  than  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  trace,  or  claim  to  trace,  their  descent  from  one  or 
other  of  these  three  families.  So  it  is  said  with  truth 
that  these  three  families  were  the  real  stocks  of  descent  of 
Welsh  saints  ;  but  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing,  that  to  become  a  saint  in  Wales  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  your  descent  from  one  or  other  of  the  three 
saintly  families,  none  of  whom  are  really  Welsh  ;  that  is, 
you  must  establish  yourself  to  be  a  foreigner  before  you 
could  become  a  real  Welsh  saint.  From  this  it  follows 
that  it  was  not  personal  holiness,  nor  any  idea  of  a  pious  life, 
that  made  a  man  a  Welsh  saint.  It  was  birth,  and  birth 
alone,  without  which  he  could  not  be  a  saint ;  with  it,  he 
could  be,  irrespective  of  everything  else.  This  fact  places 
the  Welsh  saints  in  a  very  difBerent  position  from  that  of 
the  saints  of  any  other  country,  even  from  other  Celtic 
saints,  and,  united  with  the  local  and  tribal  ideas  of  the 
particular  family,  it  fully  explains  the  difference  and 
divergencies  that  existed  among  the  Welsh  saints.  The 
foreign  element  in  the  Welsh  saints  does  not  solely  rest 
on  these  three  stocks.  Saints  from  Ireland  continually 
passed  and  re-passed  into  Wales,  and,  doubtless,  they 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  pugnacious  spirit  of  the  Celt. 

Another  external  element  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
Christianity  in  Wales,  which  had  a  considerable  effect, 
both  on  the  Church  and  on  the  saints.  Certainly  twice, 
and  it  is  probable  oftener,  a  body  of  missionaries,  or 
saints,  came  from  Brittany  to  Wales.  The  great  im- 
migration came  with  Cadvan,  from  about  500  to  520. 
Eees  conjectures  that  as  many  of  the  saints  were  men  of 
princely  families,  they  came  over  here  because,  having 
lost  their  property  in  the  wars  of  those  times,  they  took  to 
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religion  as  a  profession.'  All  that  can  safely  be  said  is, 
that  Eees'  conjecture  is  very  plausible.  The  leaders  of 
the  iirst  group  of  Breton  immigrants  were  Cadvan,  Cynon, 
Padaruj  Tydecho,  and  his  sister  Tegfedd ;  these  are  the 
names  best  known ;  Eees  gives  the  names  of  some  thirty- 
two  others.  They  are  said  to  have  been  selected  from 
two  tribes,  the  children  of  Emyr  Llydaw,  and  the  child- 
ren of  Ithel  Hael,  both  Ar-morican  princes. 

Assuming  the  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Welsh 
saints  to  be  anything  approaching  accuracy,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  were  either  foreigners,  or  the  descend- 
ants of  foreigners,  or  else  came  from  Ireland  or  Brittany ; 
that  is   to   say,   that  the  Welsh  saints  were  not  Welsh 
at  all,  but  foreigners,  and  their  descendants  could  not, 
in  accordance  with  the  strict  Welsh  tribal  rules,  become 
members  of  any  Welsh  tribe.      They  formed,  therefore, 
a    group    apart   from    the   Welsh,    and    did    not    belong 
to    Wales.      The   idea    of    a   saint  was  introduced  into 
Wales  by   her   conquerors,  and  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
native  idea.     The  fact  that  the  saint  was  a  foreigner,  and 
so  could  not  be  a  member  of  a  lay  tribe,  may  therefore 
form   the   explanation   of    one   very  peculiar  feature   in 
Welsh  saintship.    It  almost  seems  to  have  been  considered 
a  qualification  for  a  Welsh   saint  that  he  should  be   of 
questionable,  if  not  illegitimate,  origin.     In  any  account 
of  a  Welsh  saint,  his  biographer,  instead  of  glossing  over 
the  blot  in  his  birth,  brings  it  forward  and  glories  in  it. 
This  is  stated  by  Jones  and  Freeman  in  the  History  of 
St.  David's ;  they  say,  speaking  of  Rhyddmarch's  Life  of 
David,  "  we  are  struck  at  once  by  several  features  which 
it  has  in  common  with  many  of  the  specimens  of  British 
hagiography  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  saint  is  the 
son   of  a   local  prince  or  chieftain,  his  origin  is  rather 
1   Welsh  Saints,  213. 
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scandalous".'  They  do  not  attempt  to  offer  any  explana- 
tion of  the  point,  nor  why  it  is  that  Welsh  chroniclers  do 
their  best  to  make  out,  as  if  it  was  a  mark  of  distinction, 
that  a  saint  was  the  result  of  some  intrigue.  Several  ex- 
planations can  be  offered.  A  simple  one  may  be,  that  it 
was  done  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Latin  Church. 
She,  to  her  great  glory,  has  always  insisted  so  strongly  on 
the  necessity  for,  and  the  sanctity  of,  marriage,  that  the 
Celts,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Latin  ecclesiastics,  might 
be  led  to  boast  of  and  to  glorify  their  custom  that  the  status 
of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  was  practically  the 
same.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  idea  of  saintly 
illegitimacy  seems  to  have  existed  before  the  date  of 
Augustine's  mission  to  these  islands. 

Another,  and  possibly  a  more  correct  explanation  is 
drawn  from  that  most  curious  right  of  the  Irish  Celtic 
Church,  the  right  of  firstlings.  The  Church  included  in 
her  claim  the  first-bom  of  a  woman,  if  a  son.  In  later 
times  the  right  was  confined  to  the  first-born  of  a  marriage, 
but  probably  in  its  earlier  form  the  right  included  all 
children,  whether  born  from  a  marriage  or  not ;  the  con- 
stant reference  to  the  birth  of  a  saint  being  the  first-born 
child  (although  illegitimate,  according  to  our  idea)  of  a  Cel- 
tic maiden  may  probably  have  some  reference  to  this  right. 

Another  explanation  may  be  that  of  conquest.  A 
Welsh  chieftain  carried  off  a  girl,  and  either  in  the  shape 
of  a  thankofferingj  as  sacrificing  the  results  of  his  ex- 
pedition, or  as  an  expiation  and  atonement  for  his  deeds, 
he  might  offer  "  the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his 
soul ".  Or  it  is  possible  that  in  some  way — although  now 
it  is  difB.cult  to  trace  it — the  questionable  birth  of  the 
Welsh  saints  may  have  had  some  connection  with  some 
religious — probably  Pagan — idea. 

^  Jones  and  Freemom,  250. 
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Another  view  is,  the  foreign  origin  o£  the  saint.  He 
had  to  be  either  the  child  of  one  of  the  three  great  stocks, 
a  member  of  the  families  of  Cunedda,  Brychan,  or  Caw,  or 
a  foreigner,  that  is,  he  had  to  be  a  person  who  was  not  one 
of  the  local  tribes.  The  illegitimate  offspring  of  one  of 
the  women  of  the  tribe  would  answer  admirably  to  this 
description.  He  would  be  related  to  the  tribe,  but  he 
would  not  be  one  of  the  tribe,  yet  he  could,  if  necessary, 
become  a  tribesman.  The  tribe  would  remember  that  the 
early  saints  were  not  tribesmen,  and  so  would  consider 
that  the  fact  of  not  being  a  tribesman  was  a  necessary 
qualification  for  saintship.  The  illegitimate  child  of  one 
of  the  women  of  the  tribe  would  have  a  right  to  become  a 
tribesman,  but  would  be  a  stranger  until  he  was  admitted ; 
he  would  therefore  have  the  great  qualification  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  tribe.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  children  of  the  saintly  families  were  not  saints, 
it  was  only  that  saints  were  all  children  of  these  families. 
It  is  not  asserted  that  all  the  children  that  were  saints 
were  illegitimate ;  the  evidence  does  not  quite  go  that 
length.  But  it  is  asserted  that,  originally,  saints  were 
strangers,  and  not  tribesmen ;  that  this  idea  lingered  on 
in  the  tribes  until  the  fact  alone  remained  after  the 
reason  for  the  fact  had  vanished.  As  illegitimate  children 
are  not  members  of  the  tribe,  but  only  in  a  position  to 
become  members,  so  a  saint,  who  was  illegitimate,  was  in 
a  position  to  become  a  member,  if  circumstances  required 
it,  and  was  also  in  the  position  to  become  a  saint,  as  being 
outside  the  tribe.  As  it  is  plain  that  illegitimacy  was 
almost  a  mark  of  saintship,  in  default  of  a  better  reason, 
this  may  be  the  explanation. 

A  further  distinction  has  to  be  noticed  between  a  saint 
of  one  of  the  three  great  stocks,  and  a  saint  who  was  an 
immigrant  into  the  country.     A  saint  descended  from  one 
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of  the  stocks  or  families,  usually  became  the  founder  of  a 
family  of  saints,  who,  in  their  turn,  also  became  saints, 
and  appear  to  have  been  entitled  to  do  so,  as,  in  accordance 
with  Welsh  ideas,  saintship,  within  certain  restrictions,  was 
hereditary.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a  person  called 
a  saint  who  is  the  son  of  some  person  who  had  been  a 
saint.  The  rights  and  privileges  attached  to  the  position, 
like  all  such  positions  in  early  society,  becoming,  or 
tending  to  become,  hereditary.  Thus,  descent  from  an 
acknowledged  saint  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
giving  a  man  a  good  title  to  become  a  saint.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
saint  was  the  founder  of  a  faraily  or  tribe  of  the  Saint, 
and  that  his  children  carried  on  the  rights  and  duties  he 
possessed  as  members  of  his  family  or  tribe.  The  fact  of 
membership  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  gave  themi  the  right 
to  call  themselves  by  the  distinctive  name  of  the  tribe, 
which  was  that  of  saint.  With  the  Armorican  saints  this 
was  not  the  case ;  they  represented  no  tribe  or  family — 
they  only  represented  themselves.  They  were  not  members 
of,  or  connected  with  any,  recognized  Welsh  tribe,  and 
had  no  tribal  rights,  no  claim  to  be  admitted  to  such 
rights.  If  they  became,  which  was  rarely  the  case, 
founders  of  a  family  or  tribe,  then  they  would  have  the 
saint's  privileges  to  leave  to  their  children,  but  it  was  the 
exception  if  they  settled  down;  so  if  they  did  not, 
they  had  nothing  to  leave,  and  all  their  rights  died 
with  them.  Saintship  was  not  individual  property, 
nor  a  private  title,  and  could  not  be  left  or  bestowed  as 
the  holder  liked,  even  if,  which  is  doubtful,  he  could,  in 
those  days,  bestow  or  leave  any  property.  Saintship  did 
not  descend  to  a  son  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  father, 
but  because,  being  the  son  of  his  father,  he  was  also  a 
member   of  his   father's  tribe.     It   did  not  concern  the 
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Welsh  to  what  tribe  the  Armorioan  saints  belonged;  it 
was  quite  enough  that  it  was  not  a  recognized  Welsh  tribe, 
the  saint  did  not  trace  his  descent  from  one  of  the  three 
holy  stocks  of  Wales.  This  distinction  between  the 
position  of  the  foreigners  who  came  and  conquered,  and 
the  foreigners  who  came  and  preached,  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  first  appears,  for  it  indicates  plainly  the 
nature  and  basis  of  Welsh  saintship ;  the  foreign  origin 
of  the  three  great  stocks  of  descent,  and  the  position  of 
the  Armorican  missionaries,  tend  to  explain  some  of  the 
peculiar  customs  and  ideas  that  prevailed  in  connection 
with  Welsh  saints. 

As  has  already  been  said,  two  out  of  the  three  holy 
families,  those  of  Cunedda  and  Brychan,  belong  to  South 
Wales,  and  the  other,  Caw,  to  IS'orth  Wales.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Brychan  family  lies  in  its  connection  with 
Llandaff,  the  alleged  founder  of  that  house,  Dubricius,  hav- 
ing been  a  son  or  a  grandson  of  Brychan ;  and  the  family 
of  Brychan  became  the  tribe  of  the  land  which  was  brought 
into  relation  with  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  through  Dubricius. 
Probably  on  the  Brychan  territories  all  the  earliest  of  the 
great  Welsh  monasteries  were  founded  :  Llancarvan,  Llan- 
iltyd,  Caerworgan,  Llandaff.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  the  Brychan  family  would  be  exalted  in 
Welsh  ecclesiastical  records,  for  the  family  of  Brychan 
under  the  Celtic  rules  of  the  succession  to  the  abbacy 
might  at  any  time  find  itself  called  upon  to  supply  from 
its  members  an  abbot  for  any  or  all  of  these  great  Welsh 
monasteries.  Such  being  its  position,  it  was  obviously 
entitled  to  call  itself  one  of  the  holy  families  of  Wales. 
This  fact  explains  the  passage  already  cited  from  the 
Triads,  which  has  caused  some  difficulty  to  Welsh  anti- 
quaries, as  to  the  education  of  Brychan's  children  and 
grandchildren.     Brychan  is  said  to  have  educated  them  to 
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quaKfy  them  to  show  the  faith  of  Christ  to  the  nation  of 
the  Cymry  wherever  they  were  without  the  faith/  That  is, 
he  educated  them  so  as  to  be  fit  to  take  charge  of  the  then 
centres  of  devotion  and  learning,  the  Glamorganshire 
monasteries  and  their  oif shoots.  He  recognized  that  at 
any  time  he  might  be  called  upon  to  supply  this  want,  and 
educated  his  children  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  it.  As  Brychan 
was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  land,  any  of  his  sons  or 
grandsons,  if  fit,  might  be  selected  to  take  charge  of  any 
of  the  religious  houses ;  if  they  were  not  fit,  the  right  to 
take  such  charge  passed  away  from  the  Brychan  family  to 
strangers.  To  avoid  this,  Brychan  took  steps  to  have  his 
children  fitted  for  their  task.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going 
further  than  the  evidence  warrants  to  say  that  the 
members  of  the  tribe  who  were  fitted  to  assume  the  abbacy 
as  opposed  to  those  who  took  up  other  pursuits  were  desig- 
nated saints,  but  it  does  seem  that  the  term  "  saint "  was 
used  as  a  distinctive  name  to  show  the  class  out  of  which 
the  selection  might  be  made.  This  view,  that  certain  of 
the  children  of  Brychan  formed  a  class  out  of  which  selec- 
tions might  be  made,  explains  two  other  points  ;  first,  how 
it  was  that  all  the  children  were  not  saints.  They  deter- 
mined to  devote  themselves  to  other  duties,  and  so  put 
themselves  outside  the  class  from  which  the  selection  was 
made,  and  as  the  term  "  saint "  was  confined  to  this  class, 
it  did  not  apply  to  those  who  were  not  included  in  it ;  and 
the  second  point  is  only  a  further  extension  of  the  same 
idea,  that  females  were  not  usually  qualified  to  form  part 
of  the  class,  and  so  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  hence,  not 
being  members  of  the  class,  were  not  called  saints. 

Female  saints  in  Wales  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
and  the  same  is  so  in  other  Celtic  countries.  But  of 
the  Welsh  female  saints  by  far  the  largest  portion  are 

1  Bees,  137. 
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daughters  or  grand-daughters  of  Brychan.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Triad  draws  no  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  the  account  it  gives  of  the  bringing  up  of 
Brychan's  children.  This  is,  it  is  true,  but  very  weak 
ground  to  rely  upon,  but  it  does  furnish  some  explanation 
of  what  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that,  while  as  a  rule, 
there  are  very  few  female  Welsh  saints,  in  the  Brychan 
family  they  are  very  numerous,  because  he  had  his  children, 
both  sons  and  daughters,  so  brought  up  as  to  fit  them  to 
become  members  of  the  class  whose  members  were  called, 
and  reputed  to  be,  saints.  The  fact  of  the  small  number 
of  the  Welsh  female  saints  is  very  striking ;  so  far  no 
reason  has  been  assigned  for  it,  but  it  is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  studies  the  subject  that  some  reason  must  have 
existed,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  rule  which 
limited  the  number  of  men,  or  rather,  confined  the  class  to 
a  particular  set  of  men,  also  operated  to  exclude  women. 
This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  simplest  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  the  scarcity  of  female  saints.  The  small  number 
of  females  that,  in  accordance  with  Celtic  ideas,  were 
saints,  seems  to  have  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  Latin 
writers  who  revised  and '  edited  the  lives  of  the  Welsh 
saints,  and  led  them  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  Welsh  by 
endeavouring  to  pass  off  as  Welsh  saints  a  number  of 
persons  who  either  had  no  real  existence,  or,  if  they 
existed,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Wales. 

Thus  at  Llwyngyrion,  in  Cardiganshire,  St.  Ursula  and 
her  virgins  are  said  to  have  landed,  and  so  to  have  become 
Welsh  saints.  St.  Winifred,  whose  existence  is  almost  as 
great  an  exercise  of  faith  as  her  miracles,  and  whose 
connection  with  Wales  is  still  more  so,  has  also  been 
brought  in  to  supplement  the  list  of  females.  One  female 
Celtic  saint,  however,  deserves  notice ;  the  Blessed  Bridget, 
or  Bride,  as  she  was  called  in  Wales.     She  is  by  far  the 
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most  celebrated  of  the  female  Celtic  saints,  whether  judged 
by  the  early  accounts  of  her  management  of  the  Kildare 
monastery  or  by  the  later  accounts  of  Celtic  writers. 
These  last  seem  to  have  been  invented  for  a  deliberate 
purpose.  When  Celtic  Christianity  encountered  the  Latin 
Church,  the  Celt  soon  foimd  himself  at  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage in  having  no  person  that  could  in  any  way 
be  put  forward  to  occupy  the  position  the  Blessed  Virgin 
held  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  Celt  felt,  and  felt  truly, 
that  if  the  battle  was  to  be  carried  on  under  anything  like 
equal  terms  this  defect  must  be  remedied.  Therefore  the 
Celt  elaborated  Bridget.  Her  story,  it  is  true,  by  no  means 
represents  the  loftiest  idea  of  female  holiness,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  narrative  some  traces  of  Paganism 
may  be  found ;  yet,  for  want  of  a  better,  she  has  been  the 
favourite  female  saint  of  the  Celts,  the  representation  of 
the  highest  Celtic  ideal  of  female  sanctity,  an  ideal  that 
may  seem  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  one  of  the  loftiest. 
Several  points  in  her  legend  deserve  notice,  as  they  bring 
out  the  same  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  saintship  that  have 
been  pointed  out  in  reference  to  the  male  saints.  Her 
mother  was  a  slave  to  Dubhthach,  who  was  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor  with  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,  a  chief 
of  the  Hy  Niall,  the  same  tribe  as  that  to  which  Columba 
belonged.  Like  other  Celtic  saints,  Bridget  was  illegiti- 
mate. Her  mother  was,  before  her  birth,  sold  to  a  Druid, 
and  here  it  is  that  probably  most  of  the  Pagan  ideas  to  be 
met  with  in  her  life  arise.  She  was  subsequently  freed  by 
her  master,  and  is  then  said  to  have  been  consecrated  a 
nun  by  having  the  form  of  ordaining  a  bishop  read  over 
her.  The  great  exploit  of  her  life  was  the  founding  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Kildare.  This  part  of  her 
biography  is  noteworthy,  as  showing,  what  is  seen  more 
clearly  in  the  Welsh  saints,  that  she  exercised  tribal  rights 
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quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  her  illegitimacy ;  that  no 
position  in  life,  however  low,  not  even  that  of  a  slave,  will 
deprive  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  them  of  tribal  rights. 
In  the  Senchus  Mor,  in  the  tract  on  the  law  of  social  con- 
nexion, there  is  a  curious  passage,'  probably  an  interpola- 
tion, relating  to  Bridget.     It  states  the  cases  where  the 
full  eric  fine  is  to  be  paid  in  cases  of  the  connexion  between 
a  man  and  a  woman  by  force  or  secrecy ;  it  gives  as  an 
instance  the  case  of  a  young  nun  who  has  not  renounced 
her  veil,  and  the  gloss  adds,  "  For  a  young  nun  who  has 
not  renounced  (her  veil  or)  her  nunship,  one  half  of  the 
honor  price   to   the    tanist   successor  of  Bridget."      This 
clearly  means  to  the  elected  successor  of  Bridget,  the  tan- 
ist, that  is,  the  eldest  and  fittest  of  the  class,  being  elected 
out  of  the  class.     The  eric  fine  and  the  honor  price  went  to 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  and,  if  the  passage  is  not  an  inter- 
polation,   it   would    show   that    the    tanist    successor    of 
Bridget,  that  is,  the  head  of  the  Kildare  house,  had  some 
claim    to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  a  kind  of  female 
ecclesiastical  tribe,  and  so  entitled  to  these  fines.     The 
matter  is  very  obscure,  but  the  passage  points  to  a  further 
extension  of  the  tribal  idea  that  as  the  male  monasteries 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribe  of  the 
founders  of  the  original  house,  so,  by  analogy,  there  was  a 
female  ecclesiastical  tribe,  to  which  all  monasteries  that 
were  either   houses   of  females,   or   had   a  female   side, 
belonged ;  that  the  head  of  the  Kildare  house  (the  tanist 
successor  of  Bridget)  was  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribe,  that  for  any  injury  a  nun  sustained,  the  compensa- 
tion went  to  the  Kildare  house  as  such  head.    It  is  not  the 
least  curious  part  of  the  matter  that  Kildare  was  a  double 
monastery,  having  both  male  and  female  inmates ;    but 
what  were  Bridget's  rights  as  to  the  males  is  not  stated. 

1  Ancient  Laws  of  Irelcmcl,  ii,  407. 
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There  is  hardly  any  matter  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  wilder  speculation  than  the  fire  which  was  said  to  be 
kept  perpetually  burning  in  Bridget's  monastery  at  Kil- 
dare ;  but,  if  the  fact  mentioned  above,  that  Bridget  was 
the  head  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribe,  and  was  so  regarded  by 
the  Irish,  is  correct,  the  explanation  of  the  fire  may  be  very 
simple,  and  one  that  has  but  little  to  do  with  religion.  In 
that  remarkable  tract,  the  Grith  Gabhlaah,^  which  treats  of 
the  organization  of  the  old  Irish  tribes,  it  is  stated  that 
social  grades  are  derived  from  the  similitude  of  ecclesi- 
astical orders  ;  every  order  in  the  Church  is  to  have  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  people.  In  specifying  the  duties 
of  one  class  of  chiefs,  the  Mbruighfher,  one  of  the  privi- 
leges he  possessed  was  to  have  "  ever-living  fire  "  without 
borrowing.  This  implies  that  the  right  to  have  fire  always 
burning  was  a  right,  indicating  a  chief  of  a  certain  social 
rank.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribe,  the 
right  to  have  an  ever-burning  fire  might  be  a  mark  of 
social  rank  and  distinction,  even  if  connected  with 
religious  worship.  This  is  the  case  not  only  in  the  Irish, 
but  also  in  the  Welsh  laws.  ISTo  one  could  take  fire 
without  leave.  ISTo  one  might  give  fire  without  first 
knowing  what  was  to  be  done  with  it.'^  The  right  to 
have  fire  was  the  right  of  the  chief,  and  he  supplied  it  to 
his  tribesmen.  It  might  be  in  this  way  that  Bridget,  as 
the  chief  of  a  tribe,  possessed  the  right  to  have  fij-e  at 
Kildare,  even  although  there  was  another  reason^  such  as 
analogy  from  the  vestal  worship. 

In  the  second  great  family  of  saints,  that  of  Cunedda, 
whose  territory  comprised  Cardiganshire,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  West  Carmarthenshire,  the  stock  of  saints  is  stated 
in  the  Achau  y  Saint  as  consisting  of  some  fifteen  persons. 
One  peculiarity  about  them  is  that,  unlike  those  of  Bry- 

^  Ancient  Lams  of  Ireland,  iv,  311.  ^  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  261. 
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chan's  family,  it  is  the  exception  to  find  the  sons  saints, 
but  all  or  most  of  the  grandsons  and  their  children  were. 
The  most  important  and  most  numerous  branch  was  that 
of  Geredig,  which  numbered  amongst  its  members  David, 
Dogmael,  Tyssul,  Teilo,  and  Gwynllyw.  Among  them  they 
gave  the  names  to  the  majority  of  the  churches  in  their 
territory,  and  furnish  a  good  instance  of  how  the  family  of 
the  chief  made  itself  locally  felt  both  in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  Geredig  conquered  Gardiganshire ;  the 
Gardiganshire  churches  bear  the  names  of  the  sons  of 
Geredig.  There  are  great  differences  between  them  and 
the  Bryohan  family  of  saints,  and  the  difference  is  too 
marked  to  be  due  to  accident,  or  anything  but  design.  In 
the  Brychan  family  it  is  the  children  who  are  saints,  the 
grandchildren  hardly  appearing  in  the  list.  In  the  Gunedda 
family  the  bulk  of  the  children  are  warriors,  not  saints, 
but  the  grandchildren  and  their  descendants  are  mainly 
saints,  and  not  warriors.  Whatever  may  be  the  trud  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  these  facts — whether  that  the 
territory  of  Brychan  was  converted  before  the  territory'  of 
Gunedda,  is  not  clear.  But  the  fact  is  at  least  established 
that  in  the  early  homes  of  Geltic  Ghristianity  in  G-lamor- 
ganshire,  from  the  Brychan  influence,  Christianity  was 
stronger  than  elsewhere.  Gardiganshire  was  converted 
later.  Gunedda  being  a  JSTorthern  Pict,  such  Ghristi- 
anity as  he  possessed  was  derived  from  another  source  than 
that  of  Brychan ;  so  the  Ghristianity  of  the  Gunedda  dis- 
trict would  vary  considerably  from  that  of  Brychan.  If 
Geredig  was  a  Christian,  which  Patrick's  letter  to  him  makes 
a  matter  of  some  doubt,  there  may  be  grounds  for  the  con- 
jecture that  the  efforts  that  he  and  other  Gelts  made  to 
conquer  the  country  were  to  some  extent  due  to  the  in- 
ducements the  ecclesiastics  held  out  to  him  to  put  down 
Paganism,  and  the  clerical  aid  given  him  in  his  work  may 
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account  for  the  fact  of  so  many  of  his  grandsons  becoming 
saints.  There  is  hardly  a  female  saint  in  the  Ceredig 
family,  or  in  any  of  the  branches  of  it.  A  more  striking- 
contrast  between  the  two  families  of  Brychan  and  Cunedda 
could  not  well  be,  imagined.  Both  were  foreigners  who 
came  and  settled,  or  more  probably  conquered,  parts  of 
South  Wales.  It  was  by  conquest  that  they  established 
both  themselves  and  their  Christianity,  and  it  is  an  instance 
of  how  much  more  tribal  ideas  prevailed  than  Christian,  to 
find  that  the  South  Wales  saints  did  not  try  to  trace 
their  descent  from  the  saint  or  person  who  converted 
the  country  to  Christianity,  but  gloried  in  their  Pagan 
ancestors,  and  traced  back  their  descent  to  them.  Being 
Christians  and  saints  was  the  accident  of  their  position, 
and  was  not  considered  as  anything  to  boast  of ;  their  real 
glory  was  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  such  m.ighty 
conquerors  as  Cunedda  and  Brychan. 

In  considering  these  two  families  there  is  another  point 
to  be  noticed.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  most  likely, 
having  regard  to  the  sources  from  whence  they  derived 
their  Christianity,  that  the  ideas  of  the  two  families  would 
be  different.  This  divergence,  and  the  rivalry  between 
the  two,  was  probably  the  beginning  of  the  long  contest 
between  the  two  sees  of  Llandaff  and  St.  David's. 
Roughly,  the  modern  diocese  of  Llandaff  represents  the 
territory  of  Brychan,  although  a  good  deal  of  it  extended 
into  what  is  now  St.  David's.  The  territory  of  Cunedda 
would  also  very  roughly  represent  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's.  Brychan  and  his  followers  represented  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Celtic  Church ;  Cunedda  and  his  people, 
the  Scottish.  What  were  the  differences  then  existing 
between  the  two,  it  is  now  most  difficult  to  say,  but  it 
will  probably  not  be  wrong  to  state  that  differences  did 
exist  between  these  two  branches,  and  these  differences,  with 
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tlie  rivalry  between  the  two  families,  would  lead  the  way 
for  the  jealousy  and  quarrels  that  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  bodies,  and  afterwards  between  the  two  dioceses. 

The  third  of  the  stock  of  Welsh  saints,  that  of  Caw, 
opens  out  other  matters  connected  with  the  Welsh  Celtic 
Church.  Caw,  like  Cunedda,  was  a  ISTorthemer  driven  out 
of  his  home  by  the  Irish,  the  Gwyddel.  He  retired  into 
Wales  and  settled  in  Anglesea.  In  one  of  the  accounts  he 
is  himself  called  a  saint.  One  of  his  sons,  Aneurin,  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  whence  he  escaped  and 
was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  rescued  by  Ceneu,  went  to 
South  Wales  and  joined  the  monastery  of  Llancarvan, 
from  whence  Welsh  writers  make  him  emerge  as  the 
historian  Gildas.  From  Llancarvan  he  went  with  Cadoc 
to  the  Steep  and  Mat  Holmes  islands,  in  the  Severn  Sea, 
and  ultimately  to  Glastonbury,  where  he  wrote  his  history. 
Caw  is  said  to  have  had  five  daughters  and  eighteen  sons 
who  were  saints,  and  nine  others  who  devoted  themselves 
to  war,  and  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  saints.  Eees 
seem.s  to  be  of  opinion  ^  that  under  the  list  of  the  children 
of  Caw  his  grandchildren,  and  perhaps  other  relations,  are 
included,  who  were  his  followers  and  disciples  and  who 
composed  his  clan,  the  number  of  his  reputed  children 
being  too  large  to  be  credible. 

The  consideration  of  these  three  saint-producing  stocks 
brings  out  some  very  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  Welsh  saints.  As  has  been  already  said,  each  of 
the  three,  Cunedda,  Bryehan,  and  Caw,  were  not  Welsh- 
men; each  is  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  sought  Wales  as  a  refuge  from  his  enemies  ; 
each,  either  by  conquest  or  by  cession,  acquired  consider- 
able territory  in  Wales,  where  they  established  some 
kind  of  authority;  each  was  the  father  of  a  number  of 

1   Welsh  Sainis,  2.32. 
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descendants,  some  of  whom  were  saints,  others  warriors, 
some  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  the  land,  some  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint.     The  children  and  descendants  of 
the  conquerors  acted  on  the  principle,  the  spoils  for  the 
victors,  and  some  took  the  temporal,  others  the  ecclesi- 
astical   spoils ;    one    thing    is    quite    clear,    that   in    one 
way  or  the  other,  nothing   was  allowed  to  escape  from 
their    grasp ;    everything   was    to  be   for   the    advantage 
of  the  family  or  tribe.     Nothing  could  show  m.ore  clearly 
the  tribal  nature  of  the  Welsh  saints  than  the  fact  here 
brought  out  so  strongly,  to  keep  the  spoils   of  war  in  the 
hands  of  the  tribe  a  number  of  warriors  and  a  number  of 
saints  were  required ;  the  tribe  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  evolved  the  warriors  and  saints,  who  kept  their  grasp 
on  the  conquered  country,  and  did  not  permit  anything  to 
pass  from  their  hands  into  those  of  the  conquered  Welsh. 
Probably  the  religious  ideas  and  observances  of  each  of 
these  tribes  differed,  but  they  had  one  thing  in  common — 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  permit  their  hold  on 
the  conquered  country,  or  their  power  over  the  conquered 
people,  to  be  relaxed.     With  the  aid  of  the  saint  and  the 
warrior  they  retained  their  position.     The  history  of  these 
three  families  deserves   most  careful  study,  it  will  yield 
important  results  in  early  Welsh  history,  and  bring  out 
a   good    deal  that  has  been  neglected  or   overlooked — 
how  three  foreigners,    by  the  aid   of  the  sword  and   of 
religion  became  the  source  for  the  Venedotian,  Grwentian, 
and  Dimetian  saints.     If,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  to  be 
peculiar  that  the  family  of  a  powerful  chief  should  divide 
into   two   branches — ^the   lay  and   the    ecclesiastical,  the 
warrior  and  the  saint — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their 
religion  was  not  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood,  or  of 
peace    and  goodwill,  but   how  the  fortunes  of  the  tribe 
could    best    be    advanced;    the    warriors    assumed    the 
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temporal  arm,  the  saints  the  spiritual,  and  their  whole 
object  was  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe  and 
tribal  interests.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  regularly 
recognized  and  accepted  state  of  things.  Those  who  took 
to  religion  founded  a  monastic  establishment  for  the  tribe, 
where  they,  their  wives  and  children,  resided.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  state  of  things  in  Northumberland, 
among  the  Celts  there.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  also  the  case  among  the  Celts  elsewhere. 
It  would  be  what  we  should  expect  to  find,  and  is  doubtless, 
with  some  local  difBerences,  a  true  description  of  what 
was  found  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  In  his  Epistle  to  Egbert, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  Bede,  referring  to  the  Celtic 
religious  communities,  begs  him  to  put  them  down,  for  he 
says  they  amounted  to  a  scandal.  It  is,  however,  obvious 
that  it  was  far  easier  to  talk  about  putting  down  such  a 
state  of  things  than  to  do  it.  As  long  as  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  headship  of  the  monastery  was  of  an 
hereditary  nature,  the  right  to  become  a  saint  was  something 
to  which,  after  a  life  of  crime,  the  Celtic  robber  would  look 
forward  as  a  means  of  quieting  all  his  fears,  and  silencing 
all  his  scruples  ;  he  was  not  likely  to  give  it  up  to  please 
either  bishop  or  priest.  The  chief  could  end  his  days 
in  a  combination  of  luxury  and  piety,  and  the  system 
probably  gave  him  what  he  valued  most,  the  right  to  die  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  the  great 
desire  of  every  Celtic  saint,  and  also  every  Celtic  chief,  on 
leaving  the  monastery  where  he  was  brought  up,  to  found 
one  of  his  own.  There  were,  in  those  days,  but  few  ways 
of  making  oneself  famous,  the  two  main  ones  being  by 
victories  with  the  sword,  or  by  victories  as  a  saint,  but  the 
best  and  the  most  certain  mode  was  the  combination  of 
the  two — a  life  of  plunder,  a  death  as  a  saint. 

The  view  put  forward  that  the  saint  was  of  necessity 
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a  member  of  the  chieftain's  family,  and  that  only  members 
of  that  family  could  be  saints,  explains  to  some  extent 
how  it  is  that  so  great  importance  was  attached  in  the 
early  Welsh  histories  to  the  genealogies  and  descents  of 
these  families.  The  amount  of  genealogical  matter  in 
them  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  we  should  consider 
as  necessary  or  important.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
their  genealogies  were  the  title  deeds  of  the  chief,  or  of 
the  saint,  to  fill  the  one  or  other  of  those  two  offices; 
that  they  disclosed  who  were  the  persons  out  of  whom 
the  successors  to  king  or  saint  were  to  be  chosen,  if  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  choice,  the  importance  that  was 
paid  to  these  genealogies  is  at  once  apparent.  To  us  they 
may  appear  but  a  tangled  record  of  names,  but  that  is 
because  we  do  not  recognize  that  upon  them  turned  the 
yital  question  of  those  days — -the  possible  chance  a  man 
had  to  be  a  saint  or  a  sovereign;  but  for  this  the  class 
from  which  the  saint  was  to  be  selected  would  haye  had 
almost  indefinite  expansion ;  but  for  this  the  saintship  could 
not  be  kept  select  or  the  power  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  original  saint's  descendants.  Probably  a  good  deal  of 
these  genealogies  are  fictitious,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
receive  any  particular  genealogy  with  great  distrust,  as 
the  historians  of  St.  David's  say  they  do  that  of  David 
himself.^  But  yet,  in  all  probability,  these  genealogies 
represent  the  tribal  tradition,  and  are  mediaeval  attempts 
to  put  that  tradition  into  form  and  shape.  "  They  are  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  chroniclers  to  systematize 
and  bring  into  harmony  a  mass  of  pre-existing  legends, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  thus  brought  into  mutual 
relation.  Hence,  probably,  arose  the  triad  of  the  holy 
families,  and  particularly  the  extremely  symmetrical 
progeny  of  Brychan  Brycheinog,  many  of  the  individuals 

1  Jones  and  Freeman,  252. 
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composing  which  may  have  had  very  possibly  a  real 
though  an  independent  existence."  ^  The  importance  of 
knowing  whether  a  particular  genealogy  is  actually  right 
or  wrong  is  but  small.  Their  real  importance  is  as 
showing  the  principles  and  the  ideas  on  which  the  Celts, 
acted,  how  they  applied  the  tribal  principles  and  ideas  to 
religion,  how  close  was  the  intermixture  between  the  mon- 
asteries of  Wales  and  the  saints  of  Wales,  and  between  the 
saints  of  Wales  and  the  chiefs  of  Wales,  and  the  fact  that 
saintship  and  chieftainship  were  almost  convertible  terms. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  view  deprives  the  Welsh 
saints  of  much  of  the  legendary  charm  that  invariably 
attaches  to  a  saint  and  his  surroundings.  It  is  difB.cult 
to  get  up  any  sentiment  about  a  man  half  a  robber  and 
half  a  monk,  who,  because  he  was  the  member  of  a  class, 
and  could  give  the  required  security,  was  admitted  to 
rule  over  some  obscure  religious  house,  and  therefore  be- 
came a  saint.  For  such  a  person,  whoever  his  ancestors 
may  have  been,  it  would  be  impossible  to  feel  much 
enthusiasm,  still  more  so  when  in  all  probability — • 

"  His  ancient  but  ignoble  blood, 
Had  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood." 

]N"o  wonder  that  when  these  men  were  contrasted  with 
the  glorious  ideals  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  Celtic  saint 
was  despised.  JSTot  for  the  Celt  could  it  in  any  sense 
be  said,  "Wherever  church  was  founded,  or  soil  conse- 
crated for  the  long  resting-place  of  those  who  had  died 
in  the  faith,  wherever  the  sweet  bells  of  convent  or  of 
monastery  were  heard  in  the  evening  air,  charming  the 
unquiet  world  to  rest,  and  to  remembrance  of  God, 
there  dwelt  the  memory  of  some  apostle  who  had  laid  the 
first  stone,  there  was  the  sepulchre  of  some  martyr,  whose 

1  Jones  and  Freeman,  25B  n. 
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relics  reposed  Tbeneath  the  altar,  of  some  confessor  who  had 
suffered  there  for  his  Master's  sake,  of  some  holy  ascetic, 
who,  in  silent,  self-chosen  austerity,  had  woven  a  ladder 
there  of  prayer  and  penance,  on  which  the  angels  of  God 
were  believed  to  have  ascended  and  descended."  ^  There 
was  nothing  of  this  about  the  Celtic  saint.  He  lived  and 
died  not  as  an  example  to  humanity  of  the  height  to  which 
sinful  nature  could  be  made  to  attain ;  his  loftiest  idea  of 
excellence  was  to  do  his  best  for  his  tribe  in  the  office  of 
saint;  to  add  to  its  riches,  to  extend  its  territories.  But 
when  the  Latin  biographers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  came  to  write  the  lives  of  the  Celtic  saints,  they 
did  not  grasp  the  distinction  between  the  two  ideas  of 
sanctity,  the  respective  positions  the  two  sets  of  saints 
occupied.  In  their  opinion  there  were  certain  things  a 
saint,  whether  Latin  or  Celtic,  ought  to  do  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  if  these  were  wanting  they  supplied  them. 
All  the  details  they  had  of  the  Welsh  saints  were  state- 
ments, not  as  to  who  was  the  saint's  father,  for  that  was 
usually  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  statements  as  to  his 
genealogy  which  had  nothing  saintly  about  them.  The 
biographer  felt  that  he  had  to  make  these  dry  bones 
live,  and  it  is  a  great  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  subject 
that  he  was  able  to  work  up  out  of  his  materials  such 
detailed  accounts  as  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  lives 
of  the  Welsh  saints. 

As  long  as  we  regard  them  as  what  they  really  are,  the 
ideas  of  Latin  monks  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  as  to  what  a  Celtic  saint  ought  to  have  been, 
these  lives  are  of  great  value,  and  are  most  instructive ; 
but,  regarding  them,  as  is  too  often  done,  as  truthful  narra- 
tives of  the  actual  events  that  took  place  in  the  lives  of 
the  Celtic   saints,   they  are  worse  than  worthless.     The 

1  Froude's  Sliart  Studies,  First  Series,  i,  548. 
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attempt  to  use  them  as  tlie  basis  of  detailed  Welsh 
ecclesiastical  history  is  only  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
which  already  exist  in  connection  with  that  most  difficult 
subject.  Perhaps  they  are  best  described  in  the  words  of 
a  recent  writer  on  the  Welsh  Church  as  "  possessing  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  religious  novel".' 

One  poiat  in  connection  with  them  should  be  noticed. 
The  Latin  Church  only  regarded  as  saints  those  who  had 
received  recognition  at  Eome,  or  those  whose  sanctity  was 
assured  by  open  and  notorious  miracles.  Of  the  Welsh 
saints  only  one^  St.  David,  was  ever  regularly  canonized,  and 
his  canonization  was  due  to  political  rather  than  religious 
reasons.  To  prove  the  saintship  of  the  other  saints, 
miracles  were  a  necessity,  and  so  the  demand  created  the 
supply.  We  should  not  blame  the  writers,  who  only  did 
their  best  to  ascribe  to  their  heroes  the  characteristics 
their  heroes  were  required  to  possess.  The  biographers 
forgot  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Welsh  saint  to 
work  miracles.  He  was  not  required  to  do  so,  at  all  events 
in  historic  times.  To  ascribe  to  him.  miracle-working  powers 
was  to  forget  the  position  he  held,  and  it  is  a  fairly  safe  rule 
in  dealing  with  the  lives  of  Welsh  saints  to  reject,  as  a 
later  addition,  all  accounts  of  the  miracles  they  are  said 
to  have  wrought.  These  have  been  inserted  and  ascribed 
to  them  in  forgetfulness  of  their  real  position,  duties, 
and  objects  in  life,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected  as  being 
the  ideas  of  another  age.  It  is  not  -without  regret  that 
this  has  to  be  done ;  it  leaves  us  so  little  information  about 
the  lives  of  the  Welsh  saints ;  it  makes  them,  to  adapt 
the  term  on  one  of  their  own  rude  monuments,  "  Congeries 
nominwn,"  a  mass  of  names  and  very  little  more,  out  of 
which  all  the  sentiment  and  most  of  the  romance  has 

departed. 

■  '  JVewell,  #3. 
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It  iSj  however,  noteworthy  that  in  the  legendary  lives  of 
the  Welsh  saints  certain  of  the  ideas  already  mentioned 
as  to  what  is  known  of  the  real  lives,  always  occur.  The 
legendary  lives  of  some  twenty-three  saints  have  com.e 
to  us,  none  of  which  can  even  claim  to  be  historic  ;  they 
were  all  written  at  least  from  four  to  iive  centuries  after 
the  saint's  death,  and  are  "  simply  non-historical  legends 
of  persons  who  for  the  most  part  really  existed,  although 
there  is  but  faint  evidence  even  of  the  existence  of  some 
of  them". '^  In  addition,  we  have  the  legendary  lives  of  five 
more  so-called  Welsh  saints,  who,  almost  certainly,  never 
existed  at  all,  except  in  the  minds  of  their  biographers. 
These  are  such  saints  as  St.  Winifred,  St.  Gudwald,  St. 
Lewinna,  St.  Indractus,  St.  Iwyi,  and  St.  Elgar.  But  all 
these  saints,  whether  real  personages  or  not,  had  this  one 
point  in  common  with  the  genuine  saints — they  were 
foreigners,  not  Welshmen,  for  the  most  part  Irish  or 
Bretons,  but  still  foreigners.  It  is  not  a  little  rem.arkable 
that  both  fact  and  fiction  unite  in  the  point  that  Wales 
did  not  produce  native  saints.  This  forms  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  accounts  we  get  of  the 
Celtic  saints,  as  it  is  just  one  of  those  points  that  would 
not  be  invented.  If  the  Latins  had  held  rule  in  Wales^, 
and  her  saints  had  been  moulded  on  the  Latin  type,  it  is 
incredible  but  that  we  should  have  had  the  touching 
narrative  of  some  native  Welshman  who  endured  all  and 
braved  all  for  the  faith  of  his  country,  who  attained  to 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  to  the  glory  of  canonization. 
But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind. 

It  is  to  this  that  the  prevalence  of  saints  in  South  Wales 

over  ISforth  Wales   must  be  ascribed.     At  first  sight  it 

seems  difficult  to  account  for  it,  as  there  is  nothing  to 

show  that  South  Wales  was  in  any  respect  more  pious 

1  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i,  161  n. 
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than  JSTorth  Wales;  but  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
piety  had  nothing  to  do  with  saints^  the  reason  begins 
to  appear.  It  was  South  Wales  that  was  conquered  by- 
foreign  invaders.  It  was  in  South  Wales  the  foreigner 
settled  and  made  his  permanent  home;  so  the  sons  of 
the  foreigner  were  more  likely  to  be  found  there^  the 
foreign  influence  was  greater  there,  the  active  work  of  the 
foreign  tribe  more  extensive  there  than  in  North  Wales. 
The  conquerors  were  more  in  evidence  in  South  Wales ; 
more  was  done,  both  in  war  and  in  religion;  more 
leaders  were  required,  so  there  were  more  warriors  and 
more  saints. 

The  lists  of  Welsh  saints  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
Welsh  saint  was  not  necessarily  an  ecclesiastic.  Here 
and  there  in  the  lists  a  note  follows  a  name,  such  as  bishop, 
abbot,  and  sometimes  saint,  but  it  seems  to  be  inserted 
more  to  distinguish  the  person  from  some  other  of  the 
same  name  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Had  all  the 
saints  been  in  orders  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  these  distinctions,  and  the  distinction  goes  to  show  that 
the  original  lists  of  the  saints  took  no  notice  of  orders. 
A  man  was  a  saint  or  not,  quite  independent  of  whether 
he  was  in  orders.  This  was  either  a  mere  immaterial 
detail,  or  else  the  mention  of  it  shows  that  it  was  the 
exception  for  a  person  in  orders  to  be  a  saint,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  note  of  it  when  it 
occurred.  Mediaeval  writers  thought  it  right  that  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  connection  between  the  bishop  and 
the  saint ;  so,  if  a  person  became,  or  was  reputed  to  have 
become,  distinguished  as  either,  he  was  also  at  once  reputed 
to  be  the  other.  A  distinguished  bishop  in  mediaeval 
Latin  ideas  was,  of  course,  a  saint ;  a  distinguished  saint 
was  at  least  a  bishop. 

It   is    a  fact  that   deserves  notice  in  connection  with 
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what  has  heen  said,  that  Welsh  saints  are  not  Welsh- 
men, but  foreigners,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  number 
of  Welsh  saints,  there  is  no  real  national  saint  of 
Wales.  It  will  be  said  that  David  is  the  national  saint 
of  Wales,  but  to  urge  this  is  only  to  display  ignor- 
ance of  the  elements  of  Welsh  hagiology.  David  is 
a  South  Wales  saint,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  North 
Wales.  Not  a  single  church  or  chapel  built  before  the 
beginning  of  this  nineteenth  century  is  dedicated  to  him 
in  the  whole  of  North  Wales,  and  in  no  way  is  he  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  the  Principality.  The  reason  is 
that  Welsh  saints  were  all  local,  that  is,  tribal,  that  David 
was  the  saint  of  the  Cunedda  tribe,  and  that  the  territories 
of  the  Cunedda  tribe  did  not  extend  to  North  Wales.  He 
is  not  even  the  saint  for  the  whole  of  South  Wales.  Teilo 
is  far  more  the  saint  of  South-east  Wales  than  David. 
It  is  true  that  having  been  the  only  Welsh  saint  canonized, 
the  Latins  regard  David  as  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  as 
he  is  the  only  one  they  recognize ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
advantages,  the  Welsh  never,  until  after  the  time  of 
Latin  ascendancy,  adopted  or  regarded  David  as  the 
saint  of  Wales.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  stocks  of  Welsh  saints,  and  that  each  tribe 
adhered  to  its  own.  Had  any  one  of  the  Welsh  tribes 
had  supreme  power  in  Wales,  their  saint  would  have 
become  the  National  saint.  This  was  never  the  case,  and 
so  none  of  the  saints  was  admitted  as  superior  to  the 
other.  It  is  only  a  nation  that  has  a  patron  saint; 
Wales  was  never  more  than  a  collection  of  tribes,  each 
with  its  own  saint. 

No  document  has  ever  come  down  to  us  that  contains 
any  evidence  that  before  David's  canonization  he  was, 
regarded  as  anything  but  the  Dimetian  saint,  but  docu- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  showing  he  was  so  regarded. 
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In  the  Dimetian  Code,  and  in  that  alone,  there  occur 
occasionally  appeals  to  Dayid  as  the  recognized  saint  of 
Dimetia.  "  Dewi  of  Brefi,"  "  May  Dewi  of  Brefi  help  us," 
"May  Dewi  of  Brefi  assist,"  "  Dewi  of  Brefi  of  the  Blessed 
Hill,"  "  May  Dewi  of  Brefi  assist  us."  ^  ISTo  other  saint  is 
Appealed  to  in  the  Dvmetian  Gode.  'No  appeal  to  David  is 
made  in  either  the  Gwentian  or  Venedotian  Godes.  The 
matter  goes  a  step  farther.  These  appeals  to  David  are 
mainly  to  be  found  in  a  fifteenth  century  MS.,  which  the 
editors  of  the  Welsh  Laivs  say,^  from  the  references  to 
Dewi,  and  also  from  references  to  Gwenog,  was  written  in 
Cardiganshire.  Had  Dewi  been  the  national  saint  of 
Wales,  it  would  be  expected  that  appeals  to  him  would  be 
found  throughout  the  Principality,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
He  was  the  national  saint  of  Dimetia ;  so  appeals  to  him 
are  numerous  in  the  Dimetian  Gode.  There  are  none  in  the 
other  codes,  so  it  follows  he  was  not  the  person  to  whom 
the  tribesmen  subject  to  those  codes  would  appeal ;  that 
is,  he  was  not  their  national  saint. 

The  cult  of  David  as  something  more  than  a  local  saint 
was  due  to  his  canonization,  and  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
between  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  Reformation — -the 
period  of  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Church.  There  is  a  poem 
in  the  Red  Booh  of  Hergest  that  shows  that  David  was  at 
its  date  regarded  as  more  than  a  local  saint.  "  Actively 
will  the  sons  of  Cymry  call  upon  Dewi  who  loveth  peace 
and  mercy."  ^ 

"  Escut  gymry  plant  galwant  agdewi 
Agar  tagneued  trugared  tr6ydi." 

The  poem  in  which  this  passage  occurs  is  a  very  late 
one,  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  In 
the   Blade   Boole   of  Gar  mar  then,  a  MS.  ascribed  to   the 

-  Ancient  Lams  of  Wales,  i,  426,  584,  ."iSi.  ^  lUd.,  p.  zxxi. 

'  Skene's  Ancient  BooliS  of  Wales,  i,  495 ;  ii,  298. 
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middle  of  the  twelfth,  century,  is  a  passage  which  may 
or  ,may  not  be  read  as  giving  more  than  local  honour  to 
David: 

"  Listen,  0  little  pig — it  was  necessary  to  pray 
For  fear  of  the  five  sovereigns  from  Normandie 
And  the  fifth  going  over  the  salt  sea 
To  conquer  Iwerdon  with  its  pleasant  towns. 
Jit  *  *  * 

And  they  certainly  will  come  from  it 
And  do  honor  on  the  grave  of  Dewi."  ' 
(Ac  awnant  enrydet  ar  bet  Dewi.) 

Various  passages  might  be  cited  from  South  Wales  poets 
to  show  their  praise  of  David,  but  that  until  the  Latin 
Church  toot  him  up  and  forced  him  into  the  position  of 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales  he  was  not  so  regarded,  or 
indeed  looked  upon  as  anything  more  than  a  merely  local 
personage.  Contrast  this  with  Patrick.  Modem  history 
has  tried  to  locate  him  at  Armagh,  but  Celtic  history 
connects  him  with  Ireland.  He  was  not  the  saint  of  a 
tribe,  or  a  district,  but  of  the  Irish  people.  His  reputation 
extends  to  every  part  of  Ireland,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
"  Ubi  Hibernia  ibi  Patricius." 

Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  said  of  David,  nor  of  any 
other  of  the  Welsh  saints,  such  as  Teilo,  Dubricius, 
Padarn.  All  of  these  were  tribal  saints ;  and  in  some 
instances  the  fact  is  even  more  obvious  than  in  the  case 
of  David.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  saints  who  were 
partly  Welsh  and  partly  Breton.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
Cadoc,  have  a  great  reputation  both  in  Brittany  and  in 
Wales,  but  even  these  are  merely  the  saints  of  two  special 
districts  in  Brittany  and  Wales ;  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
the  national  saints  either  of  Wales  or  Brittany.  Cadoc 
comes  nearest  the  idea  of  a  national  saint,  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  say  what  his  nationality  was,  and,  so  far  as 

'  Skene's  Ancient  BooliS  of  Wales,  i,  483 ;  ii,  22. 
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saintship  goes,  it  was  more  Breton  than  Welsh.  This  is 
what  would  be  expected  as  the  result,  if  the  saint  was  the 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribe ;  whether  he  was  celebrated 
or  not  depended  on  the  man,  not  on  his  being  a  saint. 
Saintship  came  by  birth ;  celebrity  depended  on  how  the 
man  acted  as  a  saint. 

One  result  of  being  a  saint  by  succession,  or  otherwise 
than  from  personal  merit,  was  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
the  Celtic  saint  to  do  anything  from  time  to  time  to  main- 
tain his  saintly  reputation.  As  head  of  the  religious  tribe 
he  might  lead  its  tribesmen  to  battle,  and  some  of  the 
tribes  could  muster  a  very  respectable  array  of  fighting- 
men.  Such  would  probably  be  the  case  both  in  the 
monasteries  of  Menevia  and  Llandaff,  both  of  which  could, 
when  required,  appeal  to  the  secular  arm  with  effect.  In 
Ireland,  conflicts  between  ecclesiastical  tribes  were  not 
unknown,  and  although  the  record  of  a  fight  between  two 
Welsh  ecclesiastical  tribes  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
down  to  us,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  it  is  because  such 
conflicts  did  not  occur.  The  saint's  position  as  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tribe  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  performing 
mighty  works ;  he  could  rest  and  be  thankful.  Hence  it  is 
that  genuine  Celtic  documents  record  so  few  miracles; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  them.  The  saint  based  his  claim 
to  sanctity  not  on  what  he  could  do,  but  on  the  fact  of 
what  he  was,  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  But  with 
the  Latin  it  was  different.  His  whole  claim  to  sanctity 
rested,  not  on  who  he  was,  but  on  what  he  could  do,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  that  miracles  should  always  be 
going  on  at  his  tomb  so  as  to  keep  him  well  in  evidence. 
He  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  if  his  reputation  as  a 
saint  declined,  and  it  was  a  daily  struggle  with  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  relics  to  get  acts  done,  if  not  to 
enhance,  at  least  to  keep  up  the  saint's  reputation.     The 
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Celtic  saint  required  no  exertion  on  his  part ;  the  Latin 
saint  was  lost  if  exertions  were  not  made  on  his  part.  As 
now,  when  the  biography  of  the  holder  of  some  office  is 
written,  it  is  customary  to  represent  him  as  possessing  all 
sorts  of  virtues  to  show  the  reason  why  the  office  was  given 
him,  although,  probably,  his  virtizes  were  the  last  reason 
why  he  got  it.  So  the  biographers  of  the  Celtic  saints, 
when  they  found  they  had  to  write  an  account  of  the  saint, 
felt  compelled  to  pile  up  virtues  and  to  allege  the  possession 
of  power  to  work  miracles.  Miracles  and  saints  were 
almost  synonymous  terms,  so  the  historian  of  the  Celtic 
saint  treated  him  as  he  did  the  Latin,  and  multiplied 
miracles.  It  was  not  wilful  lying  or  deliberate  deception ; 
it  was  a  desire  to  be  just  and  to  give  the  saint  what,  in  the 
biographer's  opinion,  was  his  due. 

The  same  idea  that  the  Welsh  saint  was  an  official,  the 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribe,  is  probably  the  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  so  few  of  the  Welsh  saints  attained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  A  man  who  attains  a  position  by 
birth,  rather  than  by  belief,  usually  regards  controversial 
matters  from  a  broader  standpoint  than  the  man  who  has 
made  the  assertion  of  certain  fixed  ideas  the  object  of  his 
life.  A  Welsh  saint  would  probably  not  require  from  his 
tribesmen  more  than  an  outward  conformity,  and  probably 
much  Paganism  was  practised  under  the  eyes  of  the  saint 
without  any  interference  from  him.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  it ;  outwardly  all  his  tribe  and  its  dependents  were 
good  Christians — why  should  he  look  further  ?  If  a  more 
powerful  chieftain,  or  some  Danish  pirate,  or  Saxon  Pagan, 
conquered  the  Welsh  saint,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  enlarge 
the  borders  of  his  Christianity  by  the  admission  of  a  little 
more  Paganism.  As  Gibbon  said  of  the  Old  World  philo- 
sophers, to  them  all  religions  were  equally  true.  So  to  the 
Celtic  saint,  a  little  further  dilution  of  his  Chrisiianity  by 
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Paganism  did  not  matter;  at  best,  his  Christianity  was 
but  a  mixture  of  those  two  elements,  and  he  would  hardly 
care  to  suffer  martyrdom  when  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
an  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  mixture ;  as  long  as 
he  lived  he  would  remain  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint, 
and  so,  a  saint,  why  should  he  be  martyred  oyer  so  small  a 
matter  ?  The  deaths  of  the  few  Welsh  saints  who  were 
murdered  bears  out  this  view.  They  were  usually  persons 
captured  by  Danes  or  Saxons  and  put  to  death  at  once, 
without  the  option  of  changing  their  views  and  saving 
their  lives.  Cadoc,  for  instance,  was  chased  into  a  church 
and  killed  there.  ,  Strictly,  he  was  not  a  martyr,  as  he  did 
not  by  his  death  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  opinions. 
His  death  was  not  caused  by  his  opinions ;  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  killed  if  his  faith  had  been  identical  with 
that  of  his  murderers.  Those  who  died  a  violent  death 
were  not,  strictly  speaking,  martyrs.  The  number  who 
thus  died  was  very  small,  while  in  the  true  sense  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  portion  of  those  who  were  killed  were 
really  martyrs.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the 
Celtic  Church  that  she  has  produced  no  martyrs  ;  she  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  if  she  had  wished,  l^either 
the  Celtic  missionary  nor  the  Celtic  saint  spent  his  time  in 
arguing  against  idolatry,  superstition,  and  Paganism; 
their  mode  of  conversion  was  not  by  preaching  but  by 
practice.  Their  lives  in  the  monasteries  did  not  usually 
evoke  hostility.  Had  they  begun  to  preach  and  denounce 
all  who  differed  from  them  as  accursed,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Latins,  doubtless  the  Celtic  Church  would  not  have 
wanted  her  proportion  of  martyrs.  As  it  was,  she  followed 
a  more  excellent  way,  and  the  taunt  of  Griraldus  Cambrensis 
against  the  Irish  Church  was  not  deserved.  Speaking  of 
the  Irish  bishops,  he  says :  ^  "  Sed  non  fuit  in  ipsis  qui 
'  Topograplua  liiiernice,  iii,  28. 
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tamquam  tubam  exaltaret  vocem  :  non  fuit,  qui  ex  adverse 
ascenderet  et  murum  pro  domo  Israel  se  opponeret ;  non 
f  uit  qui  usque  ad  exiKum  nedum  usque  ad  sanguinem  pro 
ecclesia  Christi  dimicaret  quam  ipse  sibi  suo  preoioso 
sanguine  aquisivit.  Unde  et  onmes  Sancti  terrEe  istius 
oonfessores  sunt  et  nuJlus  Martyr,  quod  in  alio  regno 
Christiano  difficile  erit  invenire.  Mirum  itaque  quod  ubi 
gens  crudelissima  et  sanguinis  sitibunda,  fides  ab  antiquo 
fundata  et  semper  tepidissima  pro  Christi  ecclesia  corona 
martjrii  nulla.  Non  igitur  inventus  est  in  partibus  istis 
qui  ecclesise  surgentis  fundamenta  sanguinis.  efEusione 
cementaret,  non  fuit  qui  f aceret  hoc  bonum,  non  f uit  usque 
ad  unum."  Griraldus  must  have  wilfully  shut  his  eyes, 
thus  verifying  the  proverb,  "  None  so  blind  as  those  that 
wont  see."  What  he  says  of  Ireland  applies  equally  to 
Wales.  Exactly  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  both 
countries.  In  neither  did  the  saints  cement  the  founda- 
tions of  the  rising  Church  with  their  blood,  for  it  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  It  was  no  reproach  either  to 
them  or  their  system  that  the  Celtic  Church  did  not 
encourage  its  members  to  works  of  needless  and  useless 
sacrifice.  The  Celtic  saints  had  no  opportunity  of  showing 
how  they  would  have  faced  martyrdom. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  modern  historians  of  the 
Latin  Church  of  the  West  tries  to  account  for  the  lack  of 
Celtic  martyrs  by  contending  that  their  place  was  taken 
by  the  monks,  who,  by  their  austerities  and  penances, 
underwent  a  daily  martyrdom.^  But  this  excuse  will  hardly 
entitle  the  Celtic  monks  to  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  for  the  marvels  and  triumphs  of 
asceticism  were  not  confined  to  the  Celts^  but  were  more 
than  equally  shared  by  the  Latin  Church.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  the  Celtic  Church  produced  no  martyrs 

^  Montalembert,  Moines  d'  Occident,  vol.  ill,  422. 
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because   the   circumstances   in   which   she  found  herself 
placed  did  not  warrant  their  production. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Welsh  saints  was  that  they 
never  seemed  to  have  been  moved  by  that  missionary-spirit 
which  made  the  Irish  saints  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  Western  Europe.  "It  is  remarkable,"  say  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,'  "  that  while  the  Scots  were  the  missionaries  far 
excellence  of  nearly  all  Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  and  in 
particular  of  all  Saxon  England  north  of  the  Thames,  not 
one  Cambrian  Welsh  or  Cornish  missionary  to  any  non- 
Celtic  nation  is  mentioned  anywhere."  This  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  missionary  spirit 
spent  itself  in  bringing  the  foreign  teachers  to  Wales,  and 
did  not  extend  to  sending  them  from  that  country  abroad. 
It  was  the  distinction  between  a  native  and  a  conquering 
race  of  saints  which  caused  the  different  views  as  to 
missionary  efforts,  natives  having  the  desire  to  go  and  do 
something,  conquerors  having  the  desire  to  stay  and  con- 
solidate their  conquests.  The  influx  into  Wales  of  saints 
from  Ireland  and  Brittany  also  shows  that,  unlike  Ireland, 
Wales  had  no  more  saints  than  were  necessary  to  supply 
her  own  needs.  If  she  had  been  overflowing  with  saints, 
as  Ireland  was,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  import 
strangers.  Home  requirements,  and  a  desire  to  retain  what 
they  had  acquired,  are  most  likely  the  causes  why  the 
Welsh  saints  did  not  undertake  foreign  missions.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  Wales  suffered  from  any  lack  of 
saints.  A  singular  poem,  known  as  the  "Elegy  of  a 
Thousand  Sons"  {Marvnat  y  Vil  Veih),  in  the  Boole  of 
Taliessin,  deals  with  the  number  of  Welsh  saints.  The 
poem  is  said  by  Mr.  Skene  ^  not  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 
914.     It    discusses    the    number   of   saints   in   different 

1  ffaddan  and  Stubls,  i,  p.  154  n. 

=  Skene's  Fov/r  Ancient  BooliS,  i,  546 ;  ii,  109. 
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countries.  Armorica,  the  fens  of  Toronia,  who  had  broken 
the  advanced  Gaer  of  Eome,  and  Pbli  and  Alexandria  and 
Garanwys  and  Indra — "Tres  partes  divicia  Asicia,  Affrica, 
Buropa."  The  passage  in  the  poem  points  to  the  conflict 
between  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  Churches.  What  its 
precise  meaning  may  be  is  diiEcult  to  say^  but  it  appears 
to  imply  that  Brittany  resisted  with  success  an  attempt  at 
conversion  by  Romish  missionaries ;  that  is  a  triumph  for 
the  Celtic  Church.  The  poem  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
number  of  saints  in  the  Isle  of  Prydein  and  Iwerdon,  "  a 
gentle  portion."  After  mentioning  the  number  of  the 
saints  in  the  East  it  goes  on  to  say^  "  Seven  scores,  seven 
scores,  seven  hundred  of  saints  and  seven  thousand  and 
seven  ten  scores."  It  is  not  quite  clear  if  this  reference  is 
to  the  total  number  of  saints,  or  merely  to  the  number  of 
Celtic  saints ;  it  rather  seems  to  be  to  the  total  number. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  poem  gives  us  the  divisions  so  often 
met  with  in  Ireland,  the  mystical  number,  seven,  a  division 
which  was  much  favoured  by  the  Celtic  Church.  We  find 
not  only  a  group  of  saints  consisting  of  seven  members, 
but  also  groups  of  sevens — seven  bishops,  seven  churches. 
Nor  does  it  rest  here ;  each  of  the  groups  of  seven  is  itself 
divided  into  so  many  groups  of  seven.  The  poem  is  prob- 
ably largely  written  for  rhetorical  efBect,  but  it  obviously 
contains  some  reference  to  the  reason  why  the  Celts  are  so 
attached  to  the  mystical  number,  seven. 

The  subject  of  the  Celtic  saints  and  their  peculiarities  is 
one  involving  so  much  connected  with  the  organization  and 
nature  of  the  Celtic  tribes  and  the  Celtic  Church,  that  it  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  it  into  detail.  A  book,  a  most 
interesting  book,  might  be  written,,  showing  from  the 
peculiar  practices  of  their  saints  what  Celtic  Christianity 
really  was,  and  the  vast  gulf  that  lay  between  it  and  the 
Latin  Church.   Here,  only  a  few  of  the  leading  points  have 
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been  incidentally  mentioned,  and  the  great  point  of  the 
Welsh  saints  being  foreigners,  of  their  being  tribal  leaders, 
or  chiefs.  To  follow  out  all  the  consequences  of  this 
fact  would  involve  a  close  inquiry  into  Celtic  tribal  organi- 
zation. It  will  be  seen  that  any  such  state  of  things  is 
quite  inconsistent  with,  the  Latin  views  of  saintship.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  out  of  all  the  Welsh  saints, 
only  one  was  canonized,  and  he  owes  this  far  more  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  canonization,  Calixtus  II  was 
most  desirous  of  conciliating  the  two  South  Wales  bishops, 
and  retaining  them  on  his  side  in  the  great  struggle  then 
going  on,  than  to  his  own  merits.  From  the  time  of 
David's  canonization  he  really  ceased  to  be  a  Welsh  and 
became  a  Latin  saint,  and  must  thence  be  regarded  in  that 
light.  All  the  other  saints  of  the  Celtic  Church  retain 
their  peculiarities,  although  they  are  often  dilHcult  to  be 
traced  under  the  numerous  disguises  in  which  their  Latin 
biographers  have  dressed  them  up.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  original  Celt  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  lives  of  the 
saints.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  only  slightly  different 
from  the  other  chiefs,  who  laid  no  claim  to 
working  miracles  or  to  great  personal  holiness,  but  who 
professed  to  be  what  he  was — the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribe.  He  was  not  the  subject  of  invocation  or  adoration, 
and  would  have  felt  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  he 
was.  He  was  not  a  great  missionary;  there  was  no 
necessity  or  need  for  him  to  be  so ;  he  was  merely  the 
head  of  the  settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribe,  that,  and 
nothing  more;  but  that  made  him  a  saint.  Just  as 
Charles  II  and  George  IV  were  Defenders  of  the  Faith 
because  they  were  kings  of  England,  so  the  chief  of  the 
Celtic  ecclesiastical  tribe  was  a  saint  because  he  was  such 
chief.  This  is  often  obscured  by  modern  writers,  and 
oftener  forgotten.     We  all  so  firmly  believe  that  a  saint 
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must  have  something  saintly  about  him,  that  we  cannot 
realize  the  contrary.  This  belief  has  led  to  much  in- 
accuracy in  dealing  with  Celtic  saints.  Perhaps  the  best 
instance  is  in  the  case  of  Columba,  one  of  whose  modem 
Latin  biographers  '  has  tried  every  art  of  that  pen,  which 
he  says  he  used  "  as  a  weapon  in  the  cause  of  the  Church", 
to  depict  an  Irish  monk,  whose  real  claim  to  sanctity 
rested  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  chief  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  great  Irish  tribe  of  Hy  Niall,  as  a  Latin 
saint.  After  reading  the  glowing  romance  so  eloquently 
told,  it  is  impossible  not  to  venerate  the  Irish  exile,  who, 
"  from  his  island  rock,  swooped  down  to  preach,  convert, 
enlighten,  reconcile,  reprimand  princes  and  peoples,  men 
and  women,  laics  and  clerics".^  Here  we  seem  to  have 
found  our  ideal  of  a  saint,  and  our  enthusiasm  leads  us  to 
think  that  if  Columba  was  the  type  of  the  Celtic  saint, 
what  a  splendid  corps  they  form  in  the  saintly  army.  But 
when  we  pass  from  the  ideal  to  the  real,  and  see  the 
Celtic  saint  as  he  was  in  fact,  and  not  surrounded  by 
the  halo  of  enthusiasm,  the  reaction  is  so  great  that 
there  is  considerable  danger  lest  we  are  led,  in  spite  of 
fact,  and  in  spite  of  history,  to  try  if  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  make  out  that  the  Celtic  saint  does,  in  fact, 
to  some  extent,   reach  the  level  of  his  idealized  portrait. 

1  Montalembert,  Moines  d'  Occident,  iii,  282. 

^  "  Jasqiie  sur  le  roc  insulaire  d'ou  il  s'elanoait  pour  preoher,  oonvertir, 
eolairer,  reconcilier,  reprimander  les  princes,  les  peuples,  les  hommes  et 
les  femmes,  les  laiques  et  les  clergfi." 


CHAPTEE   X. 
THE    CONFLICT. 


So  much  lias  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  as  to  the 
conflict  between  the  Celtic  and  Latin  Churches^  and  as 
the  story  of  this  conflict  is  usually,  in  modern  histories, 
either  kept  out  of  sight  or  minimized  as  much  as  possible, 
in  order  to  fully  realize  the  struggle  the  Celtic  Church 
underwent,  and  the  contest  she  so  long  maintained,  it  is 
necessary  to  try  to  tell  the  story  of  that  struggle  and 
conflict.  Both  churches  fought  hard  for  the  mastery, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  claims  of  the  Celtic  Church 
to  our  attention  that  she  maintained  the  fight  as  long  as 
she  did  against  the  foreigners,  supported  as  they  were  by 
all  the  power  and  resources  of  the  great  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  something  for  the  Celtic  Church  to  be  able  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  that  was  made  to  subdue 
her,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  England,  of  the  efEorts  of 
the  religious  orders,  of  the  attacks,  both  open  and  secret, 
of  the  Latin  Church,  she  was  yet  able  to  hold  her  own. 
She  often  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed  by  her  rival ;  still 
she  kept  up  the  contest;  the  Celtic  Church  of  Scotland 
succumbed  to  the  Latin  attack;  the  Celtic  Church  of 
Ireland  submitted  to  Rome;  but  the  Celtic  Church  of 
Wales,  though  often  defeated,  never  surrendered,  and 
when  at  last  the  Church  of  Rome  was  swept  away  by  the 
Reformation,  the  unconquerable  Welsh  Church  still 
remained  to  carry  on  her  struggle  against  a  fresh  adver- 

It    H 
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sary  and  a  new  religious  system.  'No  other  Church  has 
fought  so  obstinately  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  no 
other  Church  has  had  so  little  credit  for  its  struggle  for 
religious  freedoni. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Celtic  Church  of  Wales,  as 
a  religious  system,  was  not  in  our  opinion  worth  fighting 
for ;  that,  however,  should  only  increase  the  credit  of  the 
Welsh  for  the  courage  and  determination  with  which  they 
fought.  The  story  of  the  struggle  divides  itself  into 
several  distinct  periods.  The  first  comprises  the  time 
between  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Wales,  and 
the  arrival  of  Augustine,  or  rather,  the  conference  between 
Augustine  and  the  Welsh  ecclesiastics,  a  period  of  from 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  years,  according  to  the 
date  at  which  the  conversion  of  Wales  to  Christianity  is 
fixed.  This  period  terminated  about  602.  During  this 
time  the  Celtic  Church  perfected  the  system  attempted 
to  be  described  in  these  pages.  It  was  the  time  of  her 
independence  and  complete  freedom  from  any  external 
control.  Wales  was  then  completely  cut  ofB  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  by  the  Pagan  Saxons ;  only  with  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Brittany,  did  she  keep  up  any  intercourse. 
It  was  the  period  of  the  origin  and  development  of  her 
peculiar  religious  system,  which  owed  its  peculiarities  to 
local  circumstances.  The  second  period  dates  from  the 
conference  with  Augustine,  the  refusal  of  the  Celts  to 
submit  to  him  and  the  rule  of  Rome.  It  includes  the  time 
when  intercourse  with  England  had  brought  about  certain 
changes  in  the  Celtic  Church,  such  as  the  adoption  of 
the  Roman  Easter,  and  the  fact  that  the  Celtic  bishops 
sought  consecration  from  Latin  prelates.  This  covers  a 
period  of  five  hundred  years,  from  602  to  about  1100,  the 
time  when  the  l^orman  conquerors  asserted  their  right, 
not  only  to  consecrate,  but  also  to  nominate  the  bishops 
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in  Wales.  This  period  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  period 
of  the  schism  between  the  Celtic  and  Latin  Churches. 
The  term,  however,  is  wholly  misapplied.  There  was  no 
schism.  The  Celtic  Church,  even  if  it  had  its  origin 
from  Roman  missionaries,  a  fact  which  has  yet  to  be 
proved,  was  an  independent  Church,  free  from  all  foreign 
control.  It  never  admitted  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  it 
never  claimed  to  be  any  part  of  the  Latin  Church.  Schism 
implies  unity;  as  there  never  was  unity,  there  was  no 
schism.  To  speak  of  the  schism  and  its  termination,  as  is 
often  done,  is  simply  to  mis-represent  the  state  of  the 
case.  Unless  the  fact  of  differing  from  the  church  of 
Rome  is  the  same  thing  as  schism,  there  was  no  schism 
between  the  Celtic  and  Latin  Churches.  There  was 
plenty  of  "false  doctrine  and  heresy",  but  no  schism. 
The  third  period  extends  from  the  time  the  English  kings 
began  to  nominate  Welsh  bishops  until  the  date  of  the 
Edwardian  settlement  of  Wales,  when  Edward  claimed  to 
be  possessed  of  Wales  by  right  of  conquest,  and  to  set  up 
there  the  system  of  government  that  for  temporal  matters 
is  contained  in  the  Statute  of  Wales,  12  Edward  I,  and 
for  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  the  orders  for  the  Church 
issued  by  Archbishop  Peckham — a  period  lasting  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  from  1100  to  1284.  The 
fourth  period  is  the  time  during  which  the  Latin  Church 
had  the  rule  in  Wales,  from  the  time  of  Edward's  conquest 
until  the  incorporation  of  Wales  and  England  by  the 
legislation  of  Henry  VIII  (26  Henry  VIII,  c.  1),  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Latin  Church,  a  period  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  1284  to  1534.  The  fifth, 
and  last,  period  is  the  rule  of  the  Anglican  Church,  some 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years,  from  1534  to  the  present 
day.  During  each  of  these  periods,  the  Celtic  Church 
has  maintained  the  struggle  with  her  opponents;  often 
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defeated,  often  crushed,  she  has  again  and  again  rallied 
from  her  defeat  and  carried  on  the  fight.  He  would  be  a 
hold  man  who  would  venture  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical 
struggle  in  Wales  is  yet  over,  or  what  its  termination  will 
be. 

The  first  period,  that  of  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  Celtic  Church  from  all  foreign  authority,  has  been 
already  dealt  with.  It  may  be  summarized  by  describing 
it  as  a  system  of  local  tribal  Christianity,  each  tribe 
having  its  own  ecclesiastical  system,  and  neither  admitting 
nor  acknowledging  any  external  authority.  The  tribe 
was  self-contained,  both  in  temporal  and  religious  matters, 
and  in  neither  did  it  recognize  or  require  any  interference 
from  outside.  There  was  no  supreme  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  the  country,  no  territorial  division  of 
the  country  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  With  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  Welsh,  on  meeting  the  Latin  Church, 
were  at  a  disadvantage.  There  was  no  one  who  could 
"  consent  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf "  to  any 
proposed  change.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  possibly  bind 
his  own  ecclesiastical  tribe,  but  he  could  not  do  more. 

The  second  period  marks  the  first  conflict  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Celtic  Churches.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  do  not  possess  any  Celtic  account  of  either  of  the  two 
conferences  between  Augustine  and  the  Welsh.  The 
story  as  told  by  Bede,^  is  evidently  written  from  the  Latin 
point  of  view,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  in  it  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation ;  there  was  no  one  who  was  in  a  position  to 
speak  with  authority  on  behalf  of  the  Welsh.  Each  tribe 
had  to  decide  for  itself;  the  decision  of  any  one  tribe 
would  not  bind  the  others.  It  was  this  feeling  that 
probably  led  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first  conference, 
there  being  no  one  present  able  to  speak  for  the  North 
^  Becle's  Ecclew^iOQil  History,  ii,  2, 
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Wales  tribes.     This  want  of  some  recognized  head  of  the 
Celtic   Church   evidently  led  the   mediseval  writers   who 
composed  the  alleged  answer  of  the  Welsh  to  Augustine 
to  assert  that  there  was  a  recognized  head  of  the  Welsh 
Church — -the  Bishop  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk.     If  this  was 
so,  it  is  very  singular  that  he  was  not  present  at  either  of 
the  conferences  and  able  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
over  which  he  ruled.     The  names  of  the  seven  so-called 
bishops  who  were  said  to   be   present  are   certainly  the 
invention   of   a  later   date '    (Hereford,    Llandaff,    Llan- 
badarn  Vawr,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  Weeg,  and  Morganwg). 
Out  of  the  seven,  the  existence  of  three    of  the  sees  is 
very  doubtful  (Llandabam,  Weeg,  and  Morganwg).     Of 
the   rest,   Hereford   was   not  then   in   existence,   it    not 
being  created  until  after  Meroia  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity.     The   absence   of   St.   David's   is   most    singular. 
There  is   no   satisfactory   evidence   to  carry   the  matter 
beyond  Bede's  account.     The  Welsh  would  not  submit. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  submit,  for  they  were 
asked,  according  to  Bede,  to  surrender  their  independence, 
and  admit  an  authority  which  alleged  it  was  superior  to 
them.     They  would  hardly  so  far  dishonour  their  tribes 
and  their  superstitions  as  to  agree  to  this.     It  is  true 
Bede    puts    forward    the   three    points    that    Augustine 
demanded  from  the  Welsh — the  time  of  holding  Easter, 
the  adoption  of  the  Roman  form  of  Baptism,  and  joint 
missionary  work  to  the  Saxon  Pagans,  as  the  grounds  of 
severance,   but   to   have   accepted    these    points  implied 
complete   surrender,    with   an  admission   of   Augustine's 
authority.     We  should  have  thought  worse  of  the  Welsh 
than  the  most  fervid  Englishman  does,  if  they  had  accepted 
a  system  opposed  to  all  their  ideas,  and  agreed  to  join  in 
forcing  it  on  the  Saxons  by  a  method  wholly  at  variance 

^  lolo  MSS,,  547 :  Hadclan  and  StuVbs,  iii,  41. 
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with  their  notions  of  right.  They  could  make  hut  one 
answer  to  the  Latin  demands — ^the  answer  they  did.  The 
vindictive  spirit  of  the  Latin  comes  out  strongly  in  Bede 
when  he  relates '  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Celtic 
monks  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  by  that  most  savage  of  the 
Pagan  Saxons,  Ethelfrith  the  Wild,  as  an  instance  of  the 
fulfilment  of  Augustine's  curse,  and  of  the  wrath  of  Grod 
on  the  Celts  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Latins. 
Whatever  else  may  be  uncertain  or  doubtful,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  intense  hatred  between  the  two  Churches, 
if  Bede  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Latin  monks  regarded  the  Celts. 

The  failure  of  the  Conference  was  the  declaration  of  war 
between  the  two  Churches.  At  first  the  Latins  could  do 
but  little,  as  the  heathen  Saxons  occupied  their  entire 
attention.  The  Welsh  could  wait,  and  it  was  not  until 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that 
any  really  eifective  steps  were  taken.  Theodore's  divisions 
of  the  country  into  dioceses — and  if  he  also,  as  is  said, 
divided  it  into  parishes  as  well — materially  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  Latin  Church.  Wales  had  now  on  her 
borders  bishops  of  a  very  different  type  to  her  own;  not 
the  officials  of  a  monastery,  but  powerful  local  lords,  who 
could  not  only  give  orders,  but  were  strong  enough  to 
miake  them  obeyed  by  force,  if  required.  The  existence  of 
the  bishops,  territorial  lords,  with  power  over  a  defined 
area,  power  over  all  people  within  it,  must  have  appealed 
strongly  to  the  Welsh,  who,  like  all  half-savage  peoples, 
were  inclined  to  worship  force.  The  Welsh  monasteries 
and  their  officials  must  have  felt  that  they  were  confronted 
with  powerful  neighbours  against  whom  neither  Celtic 
abbot  nor  bishop  could  successfully  compete.  Theodore 
also  took  a  step  that  had  a  very  great  effect  on  the  Welsh  ; 
'  Bede's  Eoalesiastiocd  History,  ii,  2. 
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he  refused  to  admit  not  merely  the  validity  of  the  Celtic 
orders,  but  also  the  validity  of  the  powers  of  their  bishops, 
contending  that  they  were  not  properly  consecrated,  and 
that  all  acts  done  by  them  as  bishops,  whether  in  conferr- 
ing orders,  consecrating  bishops,  or  consecrating  churches, 
were  invalid  and  void.  This  step  of  Theodore's  must  have 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Welsh  Church.  Chad,  a 
Welsh  bishop,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lichfield,  but 
before  he  took  possession  of  it  he  submitted  to  be  reconse- 
crated. It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  anything  that 
would  have  had  a  greater  effect  on  a  superstitious  people, 
like  the  Welsh.  They  valued  their  bishops,  far  more  on 
account  of  the  supernatural  powers  they  purported  to 
possess  than  for  any  other  reason.  If  their  bishops  had  not 
the  right  or  authority  to  use  this  power,  then,  so  far  as  the 
Welsh  were  concerned,  they  were  persons  of  no  importance. 
They  may  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  thunders 
of  Theodore,  but  when  one  of  their  own  bishops,  a  man  like 
Chad,  deliberately  admitted  that,  as  a  Welsh  bishop,  he 
had  no  valid  claim  to  supernatural  powers,  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  an  impostor  as  regarded  his  power  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  Heaven,  the  Welsh  bishops  found  the  ground  giving  way 
under  them.  Added  to  this,  some  of  them,  especially  the 
bishops  of  Llandaff,  began  a  process  by  which  their  monas- 
tery largely  profited,  and  which,  if  the  Welsh  bishops  did 
not  possess  Divine  authority  and  supernatural  power,  would 
be  no  longer  availing.  The  Liter  Landavensis  records  a 
series  of  acts  by  the  Llandaff  bishops,  which,  on  a  Welsh 
prince  committing  any  heinous  offence,  such  as  murder,  an 
event  by  no  means  uncommon,  the  Llandafi:  monks  devised 
a  mode  of  punishment  which  combined  the  advantage  of 
putting  the  offender  to  penance  and  of  enriching  the 
Llandaff  house.  On  hearing  of  the  crime  being  committed, 
the  bishop  assembled  a  synod,  in  which  the  case  of  the 
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offending  prince  or  chief  was  considered.  If  guilty^  a 
certain  penance  was  imposed  on  him,  but  if  he  made  a 
grant  of  lands  or  territory  to  the  Llandaff  monastery  he 
obtained  absolution,  and  his  penance  was  remitted.  As 
the  prince  was  only  induced  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  synod  by  reason  of  the  spiritual  terrors  with  which 
he  was  threatened,  on  his  finding  that  these  terrors  were  a 
delusion — that  the  Celtic  bishops  had  no  power,  and  could 
not  deal  with  the  supernatural,  could  not  invoke  the 
Divine  wrath  upon  him — the  prince  naturally  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  synods  or  their  judgments. 

Theodore's  policy  therefore  affected  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  Llandaff,  and  the  monastery  had  to  find  some 
means  to  meet  the  difficulty.  This  they  did  by  seeking 
consecration  from  the  ,  English  Archbishop,  who  was 
naturally  willing  to  give  it,  as  consecration,  in  his  view, 
meant  submission  to  his  authority.  When  once  a  Welsh 
bishop  received  it  from  him,  the  Latin  was  able  to  say  that 
he  possessed  authority  over  certain  Welsh  bishops,  as  they 
had  submitted  to  him  in  order  to  be  consecrated  by  him ; 
thereby  at  once  admitting  their  inferiority  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  superiority.  The  Llandaff  bishops 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  power  of  plundering  Welsh 
princes  to  the  independence  of  their  Church.  In  the 
period  before  the  ISTorman  Conquest  several  of  them  are 
alleged  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  then  their  favourite  employment,  holding 
synods,  punishing  Welsh  princes,  and  obtaining  grants  of 
land,  went  on  without  any  interruption.  A  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  Lumbert,  is  also  said  to  have  been  consecrated  at 
Canterbury,  and  made  his  profession  of  obedience. '  In 
itself,  the  fact  of  being  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  may  not  have  been  a  matter  of  great  import- 
'  Uaddan  and  Stuiis,  i,  208. 
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ance,  but  its  effect  on  the  Celtic  Church  was  most 
disastrous,  for  it  enabled  the  Latin  archbishop  to  assert  his 
right  and  his  authority  over  the  South  Wales  dioceses,  and 
gave  him  just  the  hold  he  required  to  interfere  in  Welsh 
afPairs.  In  order  to  be  qualified,  and  able  to  frighten  the 
Welsh  princes  into  making  a  grant,  the  South  Wales  bishops 
gave  up  to  Rome  the  independence  of  the  Celtic  Church. 
Theodore's  policy  was  amply  justified  by  the  event,  as  he 
secured  for  his  successors  a  means  of  conquering  the  Celtic 
Church. 

The  Latins  having  failed  to  produce  any  result  from 
an  attack  on  the  Welsh  Church  as  a  whole,  took  advan- 
tage of  its  peculiar  tribal  constitution  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  tribe  to  try  an  attack  in  detail.  In  this 
they  had  better  success,  and  the  result  well  brings  out 
the  peculiar  composition  of  the  Celtic  Church.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  points  on  which  Augustine 
insisted  the  Welsh  should  conform  to  the  Latin,  was  the 
date  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  Celtic  Church 
adhering  to  the  old  method,  the  Latin  having  adopted  the 
reform  of  Pope  Hilary.  In  some  way,  how,  does  not  clearly 
appear,  the  Latins  were  successful  about  766  in  persuading 
Elbod,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  to  accept  their  mode  of  fixing 
Easter.  The  entry  in  the  Gwentian  Brut  states  "  Easter 
was  changed  in  Gwynedd  by  the  advice  of  Elbod,  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  but  the  other  bishops  did  not  concur  therein,  on 
which  account  the  Saxons  invaded  the  Cymry  in  South 
Wales."  ^  This  device  of  the  Latins  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  their  date  of  Easter  by  one  of  the  Welsh  tribes,  thus 
breaking  up  and  disorganizing  the  opposition,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Latins  acted  to  the 
Welsh.  As  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Welsh  opposition  to 
the  Latins,  it  was  in  a  way  successful,  probably  more 
'  See  Arohceologia  Gambrends,  3rd  Series  vol.  x,  p.  6. 
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indirectly  than  directly,  for  it  gave  the  Latins  a  most 
powerful  weapon  against  the  Welsh,  by  enabling  them  to 
say  "Tour  brothers  in  such  a  monastery  have  admitted 
Roman  doctrines  and  ritual;  why  do  not  you  do  the 
same  ?  "  Although  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  Easter  by 
Elbod  did  not  end  the  Easter  controversy,  traces  of  which 
lasted  for  some  time  longer,  yet  the  question  lost  all  its 
importance,  and  never  again  became  one  of  the  great 
grounds  of  diiference  between  the  two  Churches.  It  may 
be  said  that  during  this  period  all  the  chief  outward  signs 
of  difference  between  the  two  Churches  disappeared,  and 
that  the  Celtic  Church  adopted  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
distinctive  Latin  ceremonies.  The  differences  between  the 
two  Churches  were  now  far  more  matters  of  principle  than 
matters  of  detail.  But  we  have  no  evidence  whether 
on  points  such  as  the  mode  of  administering  baptism,  the 
mode  of  consecrating  bishops,  the  mode  of  consecrating 
churches,  the  use  of  a  peculiar  ritual  at  mass  and  at  ordina- 
tions, and,  above  all,  on  the  great  question  of  tonsure,  the 
Latin  forms  were  adopted  or  the  Celtic  forms  still  survived. 
After  the  end  of  the  second  period  none  of  these  questions 
in  themselves  were  regarded  as  of  first-rate  importance. 
It  may  be  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  ISTorman  conquest 
the  Latin  Church  had  practically  secured  conformity  in 
external  matters  by  the  Celts. 

The  third  period  marks  a  different  phase  of  the  dispute. 
So  far  the  Latins  had  not  tried  to  interfere  with  the 
government  of  the  Celtic  Church,  they  had  remained 
satisfied  with  obtaining  from  the  Welsh  bishops  promises 
of  obedience  in  return  for  the  gift  of  full  episcopal  power. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  done  more,  or  to  have  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  the  bishops  after  consecration.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century  two  steps  were  taken 
that  had   a  very  important  bearing   on   Welsh   Church 
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history.  William  I  asserted  that,  ahout  1079,  on  his 
invasion  of  Wales,  and  his  yisit  to  the  shrine  of  St.  David, 
the  Welsh  submitted  to  him  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
homage,  and  own  him  as  their  superior  lord.  This  right 
of  conquest,  he  alleged,  gave  him  the  right  of  interference 
in  Welsh  Church  matters.  The  other  was  that  along  the 
English  border  of  Wales  William  established,  or  rather 
continued,  a  series  of  great  lordships,  the  holders  of  which 
had  almost  independent  jurisdiction  in  their  lordships  and 
over  such  lands  as  they  could  add  to  them  by  conquest  from 
the  Welsh.  In  addition  to  these  lords  marchers,  several 
ISTorman  adventurers  were  allowed  to  make  private  expedi- 
tions into  Wales,  conquer  what  they  could  from  the  Welsh, 
and  hold  what  they  conquered  from  the  English  king,  as 
his  vassals.  This  process,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  destroyed  Welsh  independence,  interfered  very 
seriously  with  it.  The  temporal  power  the  ]S"ormans  thus 
gained  in  various  parts  of  Wales  was  utilized  as  a  means 
for  introducing  spiritual  power. 

Another  step  was  taken  in  establishing  the  rule  of  the 
Latin  Church  in  Wales  which  had  been  long  in  prepara- 
tion. For  some  years,  along  the  line  of  the  Severn,  a  series 
of  rich  and  powerful  religious  houses  had  been  gradually 
springing  up.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  these  houses 
formed  a  line  of  forts  from  which  an  attack  could  be  made, 
and  made  with  success,  on  the  hated  Celt.  In  each  of 
these  monasteries  Norman  abbots  were  placed,  and  care 
was  taken  that  their  temporal  forces  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown.  Each  of  these  houses  was  Benedic- 
tine. Each  of  these  houses  was  ready,  with  all  the  zeal 
and  energy  it  possessed,  to  push  forward  the  cause  of  the 
Latin  Church.  The  Benedictine  order  was  utilized  in 
another  way.  The  ISTorman  adventurers  who  were  allowed 
to  conquer  for  themselves   estates  in   Wales   with  their 
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swords,  were  possessed  with  the  then  prevalent  idea  that 
the  foundation  of  a  religious  house  was  the  highest  form 
of  human  virtue.  Several  of  them  had  either  founded, 
or  helped  to  endow,  some  large  Benedictine  abbeys  in 
ISTormandy,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  enrich  their  JSTorman 
houses  either  by  grants  of  land  they  took  from  the  Welsh, 
or  by  founding  on  the  conquered  land  a  cell  to  the  Norman 
abbey.  The  Benedictine  foundations  in  Wales  were,  as 
a  rule,  not  independent  foundations,  but  cells  to  some 
other  houses,  either  in  Normandy  or  England.  Between 
the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  year  1100,  six  ^ 
Benedictine  houses  were  founded  in  South  Wales  by 
Norman  adventurers;  all  were  cells  to  other  houses — four 
to  abbeys  in  Noi-mandy,  one  to  the  Conqueror's  new  abbey 
of  Battle,  and  the  other  to  the  great  house  of  Gloucester. 
These  six  houses  were  each  a  centre  of  Latin  missionary 
ejffort,  zealous  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Latin  Church, 
and  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical 
system.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  these  religious 
houses  were  not  placed  by  themselves,  or  in  positions 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Welsh. 
They  were  either,  like  the  houses  at  Pembroke  and  Mon- 
mouth, inside  the  castle  walls,  or,  if  without  them,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  castle,  and  so  safe  from  the  Welsh. 
Wherever  a  castle  was  built,  there  also  rose  a  religious 
house,  so  that  the  Norman  conquerors  and  the  Latin 
ecclesiastics  went  hand  in  hand.  Nor  were  these  houses 
scattered  at  random  about  the  country;  they  were 
designedly  placed  in  particular  districts,  so  as  to  form 
real  positions  in  the  defence  of  the  cotintry.  Out  of  the 
six  houses  already  mentioned,  four — Chepstow,  Monmouth, 
Ewias  Harold,  and  Abergavenny — were  in  the  diocese  of 

^  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Brecon,  Pembroke,  Ewias  Harold,  and  Aberga- 
venny. 
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Llandaffj  and  it  was  over  thte  diocese  of  LlandafE  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Latin  Church  was  first  asserted. 

No  Benedictine  house  sprang  up  in  the  Welsh  parts 
of  Wales.  This  order  followed  the  JSTorman  adventurer 
like  his  shadow,  and  wherever  there  was  a  Norman  castle 
there  was  also  a  Benedictine  abbey.  A  modern  French 
writer,  in  describing  the  recent  attempts  of  France  to 
found  colonies,  said,  with  some  truth,  that  a  French 
colony  always  consists  of  three  things,  "  a  barrack,  a  cafe, 
and  a  theatre".  It  may  be  said  that  a  Norman  settlement 
in  Wales  consisted  of  three  things — a  castle,  a  monastery, 
and  a  church.  By  the  aid  of  William's  conquest  of 
Wales,  and  by  the  support  rendered  by  the  Norman 
settlers  and  the  Benedictine  monks,  the  Latin  Church 
found  herself  strong  enough  to  make  a  move  against  the 
Celts.  Anselm  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1093.  Saint  as  he  was  reputed  to  be,  he  had  very  strong 
ideas  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  Church.  He  was  not 
content  merely  with  exacting  from  the  Welsh  bishops, 
on  their  consecration,  an  oath  of  obedience ;  he  thought 
that  as  he  had  the  power,  it  was  well  to  use  it,  and  compel 
obedience.  Herewald,  Bishop  of  LlandafE  (1056-1104), 
was  the  person  on  whom  he  first  tried  his  hand.  For 
some  cause  that  does  not  appear,  Anselm  placed  the 
bishop  of  LlandafE  under  an  interdict.  Writing  to  the 
Abbot  of  Seez,  in  Normandy,  Anselm  says,  if  a  priest 
purports  to  be  ordained  by  Herewald,  he  is  not  to  be 
so  regarded,  as  he  had  interdicted  Herewald,  so  the  orders 
given  by  him  ought  not  to  be  deemed  valid.  It  is  only 
in  Anselm's  own  letter^  that  the  matter  is  mentioned, 
but  it  shows  that  the  Latin  primate  was  not  content 
to  allow  the  Celtic  bishop  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience 
and  submission  and  do  nothing   more,  but  was  bent  on 

1  Saddan  cmd  Stubhs,  i,  299. 
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asserting  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  that 
is,  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Church  over  the  Celtic 
Bishop  of  LlandafP. 

Anselm  was  not  satisfied  with  placing  the  Bishop  of 
Llandafi:  under  an  interdict;  he  also  dealt  with  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Wilfred,  taking  advantage  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  Welsh  about  the  succession  to  the  see 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Sulien,  in  1083.  At  first,  Wilfred 
suocpeded  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Celtic  form,  and 
not  at  Canterbury.  The  St.  David's  monks,  however, 
acting  on  strict  Celtic  rules,  turned  him  out  in  favour  of  a 
fitter  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribe,  Ehyddmarch. 
Anselm  appears  not  to  have  recognized  Wilfred  as  bishop 
while  he  had  only  a  Celtic  consecration,  thus  carrying  out 
the  policy  introduced  by  Theodore ;  but  when,  on 
Ehyddmarch's  death,  Wilfred  again  tried  to  enforce  his 
right,  and  required  Ans  elm's  help  to  regain  the  see,  he 
had  probably  been  made  to  submit  to  Anselm,  as  the 
archbishop  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Arnulf 
Montgomery,  Ealph  Mortimer,  Philip  de  Braose,  and 
Bernard  Newmarch,  all  Norman  adventurers,  who  had 
conquered  estates  for  themselves  in  Wales,  directing  them 
to  restore  or  replace  Wilfred  in  the  see  of  St.  David's.' 
This  they  did,  and  Wilfred,  by  their  aid,  held  the  see 
until  his  death,  in  1115,  when  the  Norman  conquerors 
went  still  further  and  appointed  a  Norman  to  it.  The 
importance  of  this  affair  of  Wilfred  is,  that  it  shows 
how  the  Latin  Church  established  her  supremacy  in 
Wales.  Up  to  this  time  any  interference  had  been  con- 
fined to  Llandaff  ;  now,  taking  advantage  of  the  increased 
temporal  power  gained  by  the  conquests  of  William's 
barons,  and  of  the  disputes  among  the  Welsh  monks,  the 
archbishop  was  strong  enough  to  advance  a  further  step 
^  Haddan  and  Stuibs,  i,  300, 
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by  supporting  one  of  the  disputants^  and  appealing  to  the 
Normans  to  carry  out  his  orders  against  the  Welsh. 

It  was  the  greed  of  the  LlandafE  monks  to  be  able  to 
spoil  the  Welsh  princes  that  enabled  the  Latins  to  gain 
a  hold  on  Llandaff.  It  was  the  quarrels  and  disputes  of 
the  St.  David's  monks  that  enabled  the  Latins  to  gain  a 
hold  on  St.  David's.  It  was  not  wilful  treachery,  but  it 
was,  in  both  cases,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  Welsh,  that 
the  Latin  was  able  to  obtain  a  footing  for  interference  in 
the  Celtic  Church.  Jones  and  Freeman  cite  the  case  of 
Wilfred  as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  over  the 
see  of  St.  David's,  before  the  time  of  Bernard.'  This,  it, 
however,  was  not.  On  Sulien's  death  there  was  a  dispute 
as  to  who  was  to  succeed,  probably  a  dispute  as  to  which 
of  the  two  candidates  was  the  fitter,  according  to  Celtic 
ideas.  Wilfred  at  first  was  successful,  but  afterwards 
was  displaced  by  his  rival,  Ehyddmarch.  Wilfred  then 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  replace 
him.  The  archbishop  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  ISTorman 
adventurers  to  help  him  against  the  Welsh.  But  so  little 
attention  did  they  pay  to  it  that  Axnulf  de  Montgomery 
arrested  Wilfred,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  forty  days. 
Had  Anselm  really  had  anything  like  metropolitan  power 
over  St.  David's,  he  would  have  ordered  the  restoration  of 
Wilfred  by  virtue  of  that  power,  and  either  excom- 
municated or  interdicted  Ehyddmarch.  The  fact  that 
Anselm  does  not  use,  or  pretend  to  use,  any  authority  in 
the  matter,  but  only  requests  these  ISTorman  adventurers 
to  do  their  best  for  Wilfred,  is  very  strong  proof  that  he 
felt  that  he  possessed  no  real  power  over  St.  David's,  and 
that  this  was  only  an  attempt,  to  be  used  as  a  precedent, 
if  successful,  when  occasion  required. 

^  Jones  and  Freeman,  270. 
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In  the  suspension  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  Latin  had 
made  two  bold  strokes  for  asserting  his  authority  over 
South  Wales.  So  far  as  we  know,  neither  of  them  called 
forth  any  opposition  or  protest  from  the  Welsh.  The 
way  was  therefore  open  for  a  further  exercise  of  spiritual 
power.  On  Herewald's  death  the  see  of  LlandafE  remained 
vacant  for  four  years  and  a  half.  Then  it  was  filled  up 
by  a  Norm-an  nominee^  Urban,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Welshman  and  Archdeacon  of  LlandafE,^  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  his  appointment  to  Llandaff  was 
otherwise  than  an  act  of  the  king's,  or  of  Anselm's.  It 
was  probably  thought  as  well  not  to  proceed  too  rapidly 
at  first,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  Welshman  to  a 
Welsh  see,  even  if  made  by  the  crown,  would  raise  no 
difiiculty.  It  was  a  bold  step,  but  its  wisdom  was 
justified  by  its  success.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Celtic  Church,  an  alien  authority  appointed  a  Celtic 
bishop.  Care  was  taken,  on  the  consecration  of  Urban, 
that  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  his  authority  being 
derived  exclusively  from  Latin  sources.  Previous  bishops 
had  been  consecrated  by  Celts,  and  re-consecrated  by 
Latins ;  so  the  Celt  could  at  least  say  that  any  such  bishops 
derived  their  power  from  Celtic  sources.  This  could  not 
be  said  in  Urban's  case ;  the  consecrating  bishops  are 
expressly  named  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff,  and  they  are  all 
English  bishops — York,  London^  Eochester,  Chichester, 
Lincoln,  Chester,  Norwich,  Durham,  and  Bath.  In  the 
Profession  rolls  of  Canterbuiy,^  Urban,  who  is  styled,  not 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  but  of  Glamorgan,  promises  canonical 
obedience  to  Anselm  and  his  successors.  So  far  it  would 
seem  that  the  Latin  had  won  a  great  victory  in  appointing 
the  bishop  to  a  Welsh  see,  having  such  bishop  consecrated 
1  Liber  Landavensis,  268.  ^  Haddan  and  Stubis,  i,  303. 
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exclusiyely  by  Latin  prelates,  in  accordance  with  the 
Latin  ordinal,  and  the  new  bishop  submitting  himself  to, 
and  professing  canonical  obedience  to  Canterbury ;  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  seems  that  Urban 
was  married  and  had  a  son.  Possibly  the  Latin  Church 
considered  that  to  ordain  such  a  man  bishop  was  a  small 
sacrifice  to  make  to  Celtic  prejudice  in  order  to  secure 
so  great  an  advantage  to  the  Latin  Church  as  the  right 
to  appoint  Welsh  bishops.  Meanwhile  the  Latin  Church 
was  working  in  another  direction.  A  Breton,  Herveus, 
had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Bangor;  how  he  was 
appointed  to  that  see  does  not  appear,  whether  by  the 
Welsh  or  the  Normans,  nor  whether  or  not  he  was 
consecrated  by  the  Celtic  or  Latin  form,  but  it  appears 
that  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  Lan- 
frano's  death.  ISTo  profession  of  obedience,  however, 
appears  on  the  Canterbury  rolls.  He  therefore  seems  to 
have  been  in  much  the  same  position  as  several  of  the 
previous  Welsh  Bishops,  his  consecration  was  valid  accord- 
ing to  Latin  ideas,  but  that  was  all.  An  alien  never  gets 
on  well  in  Wales  in  an  ecclesiastical  ofiice,  and  Herveus 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  is  said  to  have  governed 
too  strictly,  at  all  events  he  was  driven  out  of,  or  deserted, 
the  see,  some  say  he  was  starved,  others  that  he  wanted 
a  richer  Bishopric.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  Herveus 
induced  the  Pope  to  write  to  Anselm  urging  his  translation 
elsewhere  ;  a  proposal  was  made  to  send  him  to  Lisieux, 
but  to  this    Anselm  refused   his   consent.'      The   Pope, 

1  Among  Anselm's  letters  there  is  one  from  him  to  Henry  I,  in  reply  to 
a  proposal  of  Henry's  that  Herveus  should  be  made  a  bishop  in  the 
diocese  of  Lisieux,  saying  this  cannot  be  done,  not  on  account  of  any 
scruple  that  Herveus  was  a  Celtic  bishop,  but  for  other  reasons.  Anselm 
says,  "  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  easily  be  done.  For  as  no  bishop 
ought  to  be  consecrated  for  any  church  without  the  assent  and  agree- 
ment of  the  archbishop  and  other  bishops  throughout  the  province,  so  he 
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Paschal  II,  then  wrote  to  Anselm  and  the  King,  ordering 
them  to  translate  Herveus  on  the  first  opportunity,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  soon  after  translated  to  Ely. 
This  marks  a  further  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  Wales,  as  it  is  the  distinct  recognition  by 
the  Pope  of  a  Welsh  bishop,  as  a  bishop,  and  as  one  fit 
to  hold  any  bishopric,  an  admission  that  the  Pope  would 
hardly  have  made  as  to  any  previous  Welsh  bishop.  Here 
also,  for  the  fia-st  time,  for  Chad's  case  is  hardly  analogous, 
it  is  recognized  that  a  Welsh  bishop  was  on  an  equality 
with  the  Latin  bishops,  and  capable  of  being  translated  to 
any  see.  This  dispute,  though  trivial  in  itself,  marks 
two  points  in  the  history  of  the  advance  of  the  Latin 
Church  over  Wales,  the  recognition  of  Welsh  bishops  by 
the  Pope,  the  recognition  that  Welsh  bishops  were  in 
the  same  position  in  all  respects  as  EngKsh  bishops,  and 
capable  of  holding  English  sees.  In  this  instance  again 
the  advance  of  the  Latin  is  due  to  Welsh  feuds ;  it  was 
the  quarrel  between  the  Welsh  and  the  bishop  that  gave 
the  opportunity  for  Latin  interference  and  the  assertion 
of  Latin  rights. 

It  now  only  remained  for  the  Latins  to  claim  that  they 
had  the  right,  independently  of  Welsh  ideas  and  Welsh 
wishes,  to  place  their  own  nominees,  irrespective  of  race 
and  any  other  consideration,  in  Welsh  sees,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  Welsh  episcopate  to  the  Latin  Church 
would  be  complete.  The  Celt  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
this  further  exercise  of   power.     Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  St. 

who  is  consecrated  bishop  cannot  be  made  a  bishop  of  any  other  province 
without  the  agreement  and  consent  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  that 
same  province,  and  tlie  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  nor  without  leave 
from  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  province  where  he  was  consecrated, 
which  permission  cannot  be  given  without  long  and  private  inquiry  and 
deliberation  by  those  without  whom  ho  could  not  be  consecrated,  even 
although  his  bishopric  should  seem  to  be  so  completely  annihilated  that 
he  cannot  stay  there." — Haddan  and  Stuhbs,  i,  304. 
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David's^  died  in  1112 — the  Welsh  proceeded  at  once  to 
elect  a  successor.  They  chose  Daniel,  a  son  of  Bishop 
Sulien,  a  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  Ehyddmarch. 
Henry  I  now  felt  strong  enough,  with  the  aid  of  his 
Norman  settlers,  and  having  regard  to  what  had  been 
done  at  LlandafE  and  Bangor,  to  make  a  further  stroke  for 
the  control  of  the  Welsh  Church.  He  set  aside  the 
nominee  of  the  monks  of  St.  David's,  and  appointed  the 
queen's  confessor,  Bernard,  a  Norman,  with  no  connection 
with  Wales,  and  whose  only  right  or  title  was  Henry's 
pleasure,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Bernard  was  consecrated 
Bishop  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester, Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Bath,  LlandafP,  and  the  Irish 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  made  his  profession  of  canonical 
obedience  to  the  archbishop.  This  act  of  Henry  was  the 
completion  of  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  English 
kings  over  the  Welsh  Church ;  she  could  no  longer  be  said 
to  be  independent.  Her  bishops  had  lost  all  their 
distinctive  character,  and  had  become  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  any  of  the  English  bishops.  They  had 
the  same  power  and  authority,  the  same  rights,  and  were 
subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction  as  any  other  bishops  of 
the  Latin  Church.  The  Welsh  had  no  longer  the  right 
to  say  who  their  bishops  should  be,  they  had  to  submit  to 
the  rule  and  jurisdiction  of  such  persons  as  the  English 
kings  chose  to  send  them.  The  independence  of  the 
Welsh  Church  had  gone,  and  gone  without  any  struggle 
or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh,  or  any  attempt  to 
retain  it. 

At  first,  the  quarrel  between  the  bishops  of  St.  David's 
and  LlandafE  as  to  the  extent  of  their  dioceses  occupied 
the  energies  of  the  Norman  bishops.  Bernard  made  some 
few  changes,  notably  in  the  constitution  of  the  St.  David's 
monastery,  by  altering  it  from  its  Celtic  basis  into  a  body 
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of  canons  on  the  Latin  models  but  the  two  South  Wales 
bishops  were  mainly  occupied  in  mutual  disputes.  A 
Scotchman,  or  a  Welshman  from  the  Scotch  Abbey  of  St. 
Wurzburg,  David,  was  elected  by  the  Welsh  chiefs  to  the 
see  of  Bangor,  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  and  made  the 
usual  profession  of  obedience,  so  that  the  Welsh  still 
seemed  to  have  asserted  their  rights  in  North  Wales.  The 
position  that  the  Welsh  sees  were  suffragans  of  Canterbury 
was  distinctly  recognized  in  1125  by  the  proposed  transfer 
of  Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  and  Chester  from  the  province  of 
Canterbury  to  that  of  York,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  same  year,  at  a  synod  held  by  the  Pope's  Legate  in 
London,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  synod  with  the  other  Canterbury  suffragans.  Urban 
tried,  but  without  success,  to  get  the  synod  to  take  up  his 
quarrel  with  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  and  St.  David's;  the 
matter  was  again  brought  on  by  him  at  a  Council  in 
London  in  1132,  and  at  another  in  1133,  thus  showing  that 
the  English  bishops  were  disposed  to  treat  Welsh  matters 
and  Welsh  disputes  in  precisely  the  same  way  they  treated 
any  quarrel  that  might  have  arisen  between  two  English 
bishops.  This  all  goes  to  show  that  the  Latin  Church  was 
slowly  establishing  and  consolidating  her  authority  over 
Wales,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  any  remonstrance  or 
opposition  by  the  Welsh. 

Bernard  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  aid  of  another 
powerful  agency  to  assist  in  extending  Latin  rule.  Up  till 
then  the  religious  houses  in  Wales  had  been  mainly ' 
Benedictine,  but  in  Eranoe  and  in  England  a  new  order  of 
monks — a  reformed  order  of  Benedictines — had  arisen,  who 
were  destined  to  alter  the  whole  future  of  raonasticism  and 
to  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  Welsh  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  Cistercian  order  came  to  England  in  1128. 
In  1130   Richard  de   Granville   established   a   colony   at 
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Neath,  and  others  rapidly  followed.  Margam,  Whitland, 
Strata  Florida^  Cwmhir,  were  all  Cistercian  colonies  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Da-Yid's,  spreading  Latin  ideas  and  promoting 
the  rule  of  the  Latin  Church,  while  Tin  tern,  Caerleon, 
G-race  Dieu,  Llantarnan,  and  Dore  did  similar  work  in  the 
Llandaff  diocese.  They  soon  made  their  influence  felt; 
while  most  zealous  for  the  Latin  Church,  they  were  equally 
zealous  for  themselves,  and  the  great  feature  of  their  work 
was  detaching  the  Welsh  chiefs  from  the  Celtic  Church 
and  bringing  them  over  to  the  Latin  side.  In  ciyil  matters 
in  opposition  to  the  English  kings,  in  cultivating  a  Welsh 
spirit,  the  Cistercians  were  more  Welsh  than  the  Welsh 
themselves,  and  they  taught  the  Welsh  princes  the  lesson 
that  was  fatal  to  Welsh  independence,  that  the  nationality 
of  Wales  could  exist  without  the  Church  of  Wales  ;  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  maintain  the  Celtic  Church  to 
maintain  Welsh  independence.  The  Welsh  chiefs  listened 
to  the  charmer;  they  surrendered  the  rights  of  the  Church, 
they  lost  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  Cistercian 
order  in  the  history  of  Wales  has  never  yet  been  properly 
recognized.  As  allies  of  the  Latin  Church  they  were  most 
valuable  ;  probably  they  alone  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
succeed  by  inducing  the  Welsh  chiefs  to  believe  that  the 
two  causes,  that  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  people, 
could  be  separated.  This  they  did  most  effectually,  and 
won  over  the  Welsh  to  the  Latin  Church.  But  having 
done  this  they  stopped,  and  made  themselves  the  allies  of 
the  Welsh  chiefs  in  their  resistance  to  the  English  kings. 
They  became  the  advisers  and  the  confidants  of  the  Welsh 
in  their  struggle  against  England.  It  was  a  Cistercian 
monk  who  was  the  Welsh  candidate  for  the  see  of  Bangor 
in  the  great  controversy  with  Canterbury.  It  was  a 
Cistercian  monk' who  w;as   the    companion   of   Llewellyn, 
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when  he  died  at  Cilmeri.  It  was  in  a  Cistercian  house, 
Strata  Florida,  that  the  plan  of  Owen  G-lendower's  rebellion 
was  perfected.  To  the  Cistercians,  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  the  triumph  of  the  Latin  Church  is  due.  Whether 
that  triumph  was  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  re- 
beUious  spirit  the  Cistercian  fostered,  and  was  almost  the 
sole  means  of  fostering  and  preserving,  is  another  matter. 
The  part  they  played  in  each  case  was  most  important,  and 
one  that  has  profoundly  affected  Welsh  history.  It  may  be 
said  that  none  of  the  other  Sreligious  orders  have  left  any 
real  trace  on  Welsh  history,  and  if  they  had  never  come  to 
Wales  the  history  of  the  country  would  have  been  much 
the  same.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Cistercians.  Had 
they  never  come  to  Wales  it  is  probable  that  the  Wales  of 
to-day  would  have  resembled  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Salop  and  Hereford. 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  note  of  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  the  Latin  Church  over  Wales  came  from  the 
Latin  bishops.  As  soon  as  his  rival  Urban  died,  or 
perhaps  as  soon  as  Henry  I  died,  Bernard  tried  to 
assert  his  independence  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
applied  to  Pope  Innocent  II  for  a  pall,  thereby  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  the  Welsh  Church  and  her  independence 
of  Canterbury.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  resistance  that 
was  raised  against  the  claims  of  the  Latin  Church  over 
Wales.  It  was  followed  in  1140,  when  the  new  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  Meurig,  although  elected  by  the  Welsh,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  king.  But  Meurig 
does  not  appear  to  have  objected  to  sign  the  profession 
roll  at  Canterbury  declaring  his  obedience  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. He  ultimately  took  the  oath.  The  Welsh  chiefs 
meanwhile  appealed  to  Bernard  to  oppose  Meurig,  as  a 
thief  who  did  not  enter  the  fold  by  the  door  but  climbed 
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over  the  wall.  Urban's  successor  in  the  see  of  LlandafE 
was  Uchtrydj,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a  married  man 
with  a  family ;  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  signed  the  profession  roll.  One  of  his 
early  acts  was  to  quarrel  with  the  monastery  of  G-odclifE. 
The  dispute  was  to  be  heard  by  Archbishop  Theobald; 
another  instance  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  Canter- 
bury. In  1148,  Gilbert,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  signed  the 
profession  roll.  By  this  act  all  the  four  Welsh  bishops 
had  admitted  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  submitted  to  him,  and  may  be  considered  as 
marking  the  actual  admission  by  the  Welsh  of  the 
authority  of  Canterbury  over  the  four  sees  in  Wales. 

Having  started  the  idea  of  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction 
of  St.  David's,  it  was  pressed  forward.  Pope  Lucius 
wrote  in  1144  promising  that  his  Legate  should  enquire 
into  it  next  year;  the  chapter  of  St.  David's  wrote  to  Pope 
Eugenius  III  alleging  that  the  bishops  of  St.  David's  had 
consecrated  Welsh  bishops  before  they  submitted  to 
Canterbury.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  true,  and  that 
Welsh  bishops  had  habitually  consecrated  bishops,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  ceremonial  differed,  and  the  Celtic 
bishop  was  as  far  removed  from  the  Latin  as  possible. 
Bernard  pressed  on  the  claims  of  St.  David's.  The  Pope, 
Eugenius  III,  decided  against  Bernard,  but  appointed  a 
time  for  specially  considering  what  were  the  rights  of  St. 
David's.  Bernard  died  before  anything  more  could  be 
done  in  the  matter. 

His  successor  was  David,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan; 
another  ISTorman  nominee,  who  was  forced  on  St.  David's 
against  the  wishes  of  the  chapter,  and  in  opposition  to 
their  own  elected  candidate.  Care  was  taken  by  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  having  regard  to  the  claim  put  forward 
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by  St.  David's  to  the  Metropolitanship  of  Wales,  to  exact 
a  very  special  form  of  profession  of  obedience.^  It  begins 
by  stating  the  perils  of  disobedience  and  the  virtues  of 
obedience.  "Quia  per  inobedientie  culpam  a  Paradisi 
gaudiis  exulamus  per  obedientie  meritum  et  virtutem  ad 
eadem  necesse  est  gaiidia  revertamur.  Itaque  ego  David 
ad  regimen  Menevensis  ecclesie  electus  et  a  te  reverende 
pater  Theobalde  sancte  Cantuariensis  Ecclesie  Archie- 
piscope  et  totius  Britannie  primas  consecrandus  ex  more 
Bpiscopus  quemadmodum  obedientie  debitum  mihi  a  meis 
subditis  exhiberi  volo  ita  tibi  tuisque  successoribus 
canonice  substituendis  et  matri  nostre  Cantuarensi 
ecclesie  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  canonice  subjectionis  et 
obedientie  reverentiam  profiteer  et  proprie  manus  signo 
confijmo." 

The  claim  to  the  Metropolitanship  of  Wales,  although 
as  baseless  as  possible,  yet  marks  a  movement  in  the 
history  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  Churches.  It 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  to  regain  the 
independence  of  their  Church,  and  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  control  of  Canterbury.  Viewed  in  this  light,  ■ 
it  is  of  importance  as  a  step  in  the  fight,  but  in  any  other 
view  it  is  one  of  the  most  idle  of  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
The  Welsh  found  that  their  Church  was  no  longer  free ; 
that  they  were  fast  becoming  subject  to  England  ;  and  the 
point  on  which  matters  turned  was  the  primacy.  Had 
they  been  able  to  shake  themselves  free  from  Canterbury 
by  any  means,  and  establish  an  independent  Welsh  control, 
there  would  have  been  some  hope  for  the  Celtic  Church 
recovering  lost  ground,  but  Archbishop  Theobald  was  too 
clever  a  man  to  allow  anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  form  of  oath  is  a  sign  of  how  determined  the 
English  were  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  Welsh  Church. 
'  lladdan  and  StuMis,  i,  355. 
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The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Nicholas,  did  not  keep  strict 
enough  discipline  over  his  clergy,  according  to  Theobald's 
view ;  he  was  disgraced,  but  was  afterwards,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Foliot,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  reconciled  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
diocese  of  Bath,  another  instance  that  now  the  Welsh 
bishops  were  considered  in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
any  other  bishop  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  This  is 
also  shown  by  the  Pope  summoning  David,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  as  one  of  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
Court  of  E,ome  in  1163. 

Another  English  custom  was  introduced,  that  of 
absentee  bishops.  The  celebrated  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152.  His  pro- 
fession is  in  the  same  form  as  that  of  Bernard.  Geoffrey 
died  at  Llandaff,  at  mass,  in  1154,  and  appears  never  to 
have  gone  near  his  see.  The  next  bishop,  Godfrey,  tried 
to  do  the  same  thing ;  he  was  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  as  well 
as  bishop,  and  found  in  the  quiet  of  his  monastery  a  more 
pleasant  abode  than  among  the  turbulent  Welsh.  But 
Theobald's  successor,  Becket,  had  other  ideas  of  Church 
government ;  he  wrote  to  Godfrey  that  he  was  either  to 
return  to  his  see,  or  to  resign  it.  Owen,  Prince  of  Gwynedd, 
had  rebelled  successfully,  and  Owen  did  not  care  to  have 
Latin  bishops  forced  on  him.  Becket  ordered  Owen  to 
allow  a  bishop  to  be  consecrated  to  Bangor  subject  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  but  Owen  refused.  Becket,  however,  put 
in  his  nominee,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bangor,  as  custodian 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  sede  vacante.  Becket 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  ordered  the  clergy  of 
Bangor  to  elect  within  two  months.  He  also  wrote  to 
Becket  telling  him,  if  the  clergy  did  not  do  so,  to  elect  a 
bishop  himself.  Becket  absolved  the  Bangor  clergy 
from  any  obligation  to  elect  Owen's  nominee,  and  pressed 
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on  them  the  necessity  of  at  once  electing  a  bishop.  He  also 
■urged  Owen  to  agree  to  the  election  of  the  Pope's  candi- 
date. Tor  eight  years,  from  1161  to  1169,  this  controversy 
proceeded,  and  Bangor  remained  without  a  Latin  hishop 
subject  to  Canterbury.  There  is  some  evidence  that  an 
Irish  bishop  filled  the  see,  or  rather  did  what  episcopal 
work  was  wanted,  in  the  interval.  The  struggle,  how- 
ever, is  noteworthy,  as  showing  that  whatever  the  clergy 
may  have  done,  and  however  they  surrendered  the  rights 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  country,  the  Welsh  chiefs,  when 
they  had  the  power,  refused  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  They  clearly  clung  to  the  old 
tribal  idea,  that  each  independent  body  or  tribe  should 
choose  its  own  bishop,  and  that  such  bishop  could  not 
be  appointed  for  them  by  a  foreign  authority.  Owen's 
death,  in  1189,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 

There  is  another  incident  about  this  time  which  shows 
the  peculiar  position  the  Welsh  bishops  occupied,  namely, 
that  they  were  partly  bishops  under  English  kings,  and 
partly  under  Welsh  princes,  but  wholly  under  Canterbury. 
In  1169,  Becket,  being  then  in  exile^  wrote  to  all  the 
suffragans  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  ordering  them  to 
issue  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Henry  II ; 
each  English  bishop  was  to  enforce  it  throughout  his 
diocese,  "  per  totam  episcopatum  vestram  in  omnibus 
ecclesiis."  The  three  Welsh  bishops,  St.  David's,  Llandaff, 
and  St.  Asaph  (Bangor  was  left  out),  were  to  enforce  it 
in  all  the  king's  land  in  their  dioceses,  "per  totam 
terram  ejus  quse  in  episcopatu  vestro  est  in  omnibus 
ecclesiis".  Drawing  forcibly  the  distinction  that  while 
the  rights  of  the  English  king  in  Wales  were  only  over 
his  land,  the  rights  of  the  archbishop  in  Wales  were  quite 
independent  of  any  temporal  prince,  and  extended  over 
the  whole  country. 
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Ajnong  those  who  took  part  in  the  coronation  of  Prince 
Henry,  in  1170,  were  the  Bishops  of  LlandafB  and  St. 
Asaph ;  this,  Becket  regarded  as  a  revolt  against  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  so  induced  Pope  Alexander  III  to 
suspend  them  with  the  other  bishops,  who  did  so,  "  ab 
omni  episcopali  officio",  for  acting  "  contra  jura  Cantua- 
rensia".  Another  incident  shows  the  complete  subjection 
of  the  Welsh  bishops  to  Canterbury.  Godfrey,  of  St. 
Asaph,  continued  to  consider  the  repose  of  Abingdon 
pleasanter  than  the  glory  of  St.  Asaph.  In  1176, 
at  a  council  at  Westminster,  he  resigned  to  Richard, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  "  Episco- 
patum  suum  nullo  cogente  resignavit  in  manum  Cant, 
archiepiscopi  et  tradidit  ei  annulum  suum  et  baculum 
pastoralem  et  ipse  Cantuar.  privavit  cum  concessi  ordinis 
dignitate  et  loco  et  statuit  loco  ipsius  et  consecravit 
magistrum  Adam  in  episcopum  sancti  Asaph."  ' 

The  control  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  over  the  Welsh 
bishoprics  was  now,  therefore,  complete ;  she  not  only 
appointed  and  consecrated  the  Welsh  bishops,  she  sus- 
pended them,  restored  them,  and  they  resigned  their  sees 
into  her  hands.  Yet,  at  the  time  of  her  triumph,  the 
great  contest  for  the  independence  of  the  Welsh  Church 
was  on  the  point  of  beginning.  Giraldus  de  Barri  had 
become  Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  and  the  long  struggle  for 
the  metropolitan  rights  of  St.  David's  was  about  to  break 
out  afresh.  The  same  year,  1176,  was  marked  by  another 
step  in  the  subjection  of  the  Welsh  Church.  The  Abbey 
of  Grloucester,  a  Benedictine  house,  claimed  a  series  of 
lands  in  Wales,  among  others,  the  church,  or  monastery, 
of  Llanbadarn  Vawr,  in  Cardiganshire.  It  therefore 
became  a  question  whether  it  was  to  remain  in  Welsh 
hands,  or  be  given  to  the  Normans.  The  Norman  bishop 
1  Haddan  cmd  Stuhia,  i,  378. 
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of  St.  David's,  David,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
abbey.  It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  decide,  and  another 
to  carry  out  the  decision,  for  thirteen  years  later,  in  1188, 
when  Ai-chbishop  Baldwin  went  on  his  tour  through 
Wales  to  preach  the  Crusade,  he  found  the  Welsh  still  in 
possession,  with  a  Welsh  abbot,  and  his  sons  as  clerks. 
This  is  a  good  instance  how  the  Normans  were  trying  to 
oust  the  Welsh  from  all  ecclesiastical  ofiGices,  and  to  retain 
and  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  country  by  means  of  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  Latin  monks. 

Another  vacancy  occurring  in  the  see  of  St.  David's, 
a  Cluniac  monk,  Peter  de  Leia,  Prior  of  Wenlock,  was 
forced  by  the  Archbishop  into  the  see — the  Welsh  nominee 
being  set  aside.  A  new  bishop,  G-uy,  was  also  consecrated 
to  Bangor.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  suspended  for 
interfering  in  the  matters  of  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury ; 
and  to  complete  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Church  over  Wales, 
in  1187,  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  was  appointed  legate 
in  1186,  made  a  visitation  of  Wales.  Practically  he  met 
with  no  resistance,  a  fact  which  shows  the  triumph  of  the 
Latin  Church  more  forcibly  than  anything  else.  But,  at 
Radnor,  certain  of  the  St.  David's  chapter  {Ganones 
Menevenses)  ^  strove  to  persuade  the  Welsh  prince,  Rhys, 
to  protest  that  Baldwin  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  proceed, 
as,  if  he  did,  it  would  ruin  the  right  of  St.  David's.  That 
is,  the  canons  were  desirous  of  preserving  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Celtic  Church,  but,  like  all  the  Welsh 
jprinces,  Rhys  either  was  too  selfish  or  too  religious  to 
move  ;  he  submitted  and  allowed  the  Archbishop  to  follow 
out  his  plans,  and  to  prove  that  Celtic  Wales  had,  in  fact, 
surrendered  to  the  Latin  Church,  while  her  princes  stood 
by,  and  offered  not  even  a  protest. 

This  apathy  of  the  Welsh  chiefs,  combined  with  the 
'  Giraldus,  Itifi.  Ca.mh.,  ii,  1. 
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zeal  of  the  ]S)"ornians  and  the  Latin  monks,  fixed  the 
Canterbury  fetters  on  Wales.  The  attempt  to  regain  her 
lost  liberties,  as  shown  by  the  disputes  as  to  the  sees  of 
Bangor  and  St.  David's,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
protest,  the  unayailing  protest,  of  the  holders  of  Welsh 
bishoprics  for  more  power,  and  for  freedom  from  the 
Latin  rule.  The  St.  David's  contest  was  far  more  a 
personal  than  a  national  matter,  and  was  kept  up  more  by 
the  vanity  of  Giraldus,  than  by  any  idea  of  patriotism. 
Hubert  Walter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tried 
to  force  Robert  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  see  of  Bangor ;  this 
was  resisted  by  the  Welsh,  and  this  was,  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  known,  far  more  the  case  of  a  struggle  for 
independence  than  the  petty  squabbles  that  surround  the 
St.  David's  controversy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
Bangor  fight,  the  Welsh  put  forward  a  Cistercian  monk, 
the  sub-prior  of  Aberconway,  to  fight  their  battle  against 
the  Archbishop's  nominee;  thus  showing  how  completely 
the  Cistercians,  although  Latin  and  not  Celtic  Churchmen, 
had  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  the  Welsh. 
The  one  point  that  the  St.  David's  controversy  proves  is 
that  the  Archbishop  and  the  English  thought  it  unsafe  to 
allow  a  Welshman,  especially  so  violent  a  Welshman  as 
Giraldus,  to  hold  the  see  of  St.  David's,  and  it  was  this, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  told  against  him.  There  is 
nothing  like  evidence  in  support  of  his  statement  of  the 
metropolitan  claim  of  St.  David's,  and  what  evidence  there 
is  is  all  the  other  way ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  whole 
quarrel  forms  a  very  instructive  piece  of  Welsh  Church 
history. 

The  failure  of  Giraldus,  and  also  the  failure  of  the 
Welsh  at  Bangor,  must  have  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  Latin  Church.  Tet  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
idea,  even  in  Latin  minds,  that  whatever  were  the  rights 
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of  the  Latin  Church  over  England,  they  did  not  necessarily 
extend  over  Wales.  Tor  instance,  in  the  first  Bull  of 
Innocent  III,  which  excommunicated  John,  no  special 
mention  was  made  of  Wales.  So  another  Bull  was  issued 
reciting  the  fact  that  Wales  had  not  been  mentioned,  and 
ordering  the  same  procedure  to  be  followed  "  cum  et  ipsse 
Cant,  metropoli  sunt  subjectae." '  Wales  was  released  from 
this  interdict  in  1212,  two  years  before  England,  and  in 
1216  Wales  was  again  placed  under  an  interdict,  because 
it  was  held  by  the  barons  against  Henry  III."  ^ 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Wales  now  enters  on 
another  phase ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  was  established, 
and  the  Celtic  Church  only  made  its  existence  felt  by  some 
peculiar  custom  or  rite.  The  Welsh,  although  admitting 
a  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority,  were  opposed  to  a  foreign 
temporal  power,  and  used  the  Latin  Church  as  a  means  of 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  against  England.  Thus  David,  the 
prince  of  North  Wales,  in  1244  tried  to  enter  into  an 
agreem.ent  with  Pope  Innocent  IV  to  substitute  him 
instead  of  the  king  as  his  feudal  lord.  To  get  some  control 
over  the  clergy,  in  1246  the  king  claimed  all  the  advow- 
sons  in  Wales  that  had  been  the  property  of  the  Welsh 
princes,  as  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England  by  right 
of  conquest,  so  as  to  fill  them  with  his  own  friends. 
When  Edward  I  came  to  the  throne  in  1272  he  found 
Wales  a  hotbed  of  rebellion,  and  he  must  have  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  assert  his  power  in  some  effective  way. 
The  Statute  of  Wales,  12  Edward  I,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
proclamation  by  Edward  to  aU  his  subjects  of  his  land  of 
Snowdon,  and  of  others  his  lands  in  Wales.  It  recites 
that  "Divine  providence,  among  other  gifts  of  its  dispen- 
sation, had  of  its  favour  wholly  and  entirely  transferred 
under  our  proper  dominion  the  land  of  Wales,  theretofore 

'  Hadclcm  a/iid  Stubls,  i,  452.  ^  Ihid.,  i,  457. 
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subject  to  us  in  feudal  right,  and  hath  annexed  and  united 
the  same  unto  the  Crown  of  England  as  a  member  of  the 
same  body."  It  then  goes  on  to  state  that  having  heard 
the  Welsh  laws,  certain  of  them  are  abolished,  some 
allowed,  some  corrected ;  others  have  been  ordained  and 
added  to.  The  result  of  the  statute  was  something  like 
the  old  example  of  Patrick  and  Dubhthach;  some  of 
the  old  laws  were  kept  intact,  some  were  retained  with 
alterations,  some  new  laws  were  added.  But  the  Statute 
did  not  set  up  English  law  in  Wales.  In  the  counties  of 
Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Flint,  sheriffs  and 
other  officers  were  appointed,  and  their  duties  defined.  In 
the  same  places,  coroners  were  appointed  and  their  duties 
defined.  Certain  writs  were  directed  to  apply  to  Wales. 
Trials  as  to  inheritance  were  to  be  by  the  law  of  Wales ; 
trials  as  to  land  to  be  by  jury,  as  to  personalty  by  the 
law  of  Wales.  In  cases  of  crime,  Enghsh  law  was  to  pre- 
vail. It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far  from  the  legislation 
of  Edward  doing  away  with  Welsh  law,  it  expressly  recog- 
nized it  as  legal.  The  great  change  was  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Royal  officers,  with  defined  duties,  to  see  the  king's 
law  in  Wales  carried  out.  As  to  this,  Edward  was  only 
partially  successful :  while  great  powers  were  given  such 
officers,  greater  were  retained  by  the  Crown.  As  has  been 
said  abeady,  Welsh  law  was  not  abrogated,  but  a  good 
deal  of  early  Welsh  law  was  assimilated,  and  the  mixture 
of  native  law  with  an  infusion  of  English  became,  until  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  law  governing  Wales.  It  is  true 
the  Statute  speaks  in  the  preamble  of  the  whole  of  Wales, 
but  the  enacting  part  only  applies  to  certain  parts  of 
North  Wales,  the  modern  counties  of  Anglesea,  Carnarvon, 
Merioneth,  and  Flint.  In  the  rest  of  Wales  the  law 
remained  unaltered ;  in  the  parts  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lords  Marchers  they  held  supreme  authority ;  in  the 
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other  parts  the  Welsh  law  still  prevailed^  so  that  in  Wales 
there  were  three  distinct  systems  in  force :  (1)  the  old 
Welsh  law;  (2)  the  Welsh  law  modified  by  the  Statute  of 
Wales;  and  (3)  the  customs  that  prevailed  in  the  parts 
conquered  by  the  Lords  Marchers.  The  old  state  of  things 
still  continued ;  there  was  not  one  law  that  was  universal 
and  binding  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  different 
laws  in  the  different  parts.  This,  to  some  extent,  gave 
the  Latin  Church  her  opportunity.  She  was  the  only  body 
that  professed  to  have  power  and  jurisdiction  throughout 
all  Wales.  Whoever  the  temporal  ruler  might  be,  what- 
ever was  the  temporal  law  in  force  in  any  part,  the  Latin 
Church  claimed  to  be  supreme  in  every  place  and  to  know 
nothing  of  the  diversity  of  temporal  rulers.  The  Welsh 
idea  had  been  that  the  rule  of  the  Church  corresponded 
with  the  rule  of  each  petty  temporal  authority ;  against 
this  the  Latins  fought  and  established  their,  own  supreme 
ecclesiastical  rtile.  Doubtless  the  diversity  of  temporal 
rulers  made  this  diflBcult,  and  the  fact  that  Peckham  in 
his  visitation  had  to  provide  different  regulations  for  each 
diocese,  shows  this  difficulty.  The  idea  of  a  Church  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  the  temporal  power,  or  combining 
more  than  one  temporal  authority  in  its  jurisdiction,  was 
a  novel  notion  to  the  Celt. 

The  Statute  of  Wales  was  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to 
settle  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  John  Peckham,  a  Franciscan  friar,  whom 
the  Pope  had  appointed  Archbishop  in  preference  to 
Edward's  nominee,  Bumell.  On  his  appointment,  Peckham 
at  once  showed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  suffer  any  divided 
authority  in  Church  matters.  At  the  Council  of  Eeading, 
in  1279,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  clergy  independent  of 
the  King's  Courts.  He  failed,  but  the  incident  indicates 
the  man  whose  lot  it  was  to  organize  the  Latin  Church  in 
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Wales.  Peckham  at  once  began  negotiations  with  the 
Welsh.  He  inquired  into  the  state  of  things  in  Wales. 
The  Bishop  of  LlandafE  acted  as  his  assessor  in  the  case  of 
a  bishop  who  had  five  sons.  Peckham  wrote  to  Roger  de 
Mortimer  and  his  daughter,  Isabella,  requiring  them  to 
desist  from  allowing  a  suit,  as  to  the  right  of  patronage^ 
to  be  heard  in  the  King's  Court.  In  1282,  Edward  ordered 
Peckham  to  excommunicate  the  Welsh  rebels.  Peckham 
went  down  to  Wales  to  try  to  persuade  Llewellyn  to 
submit,  but  in  vain ;  and  in  the  autumn  he  again  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Welsh,  and  attempted,  again 
without  success,  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the 
Welsh  and  Edward.  On  Llewellyn's  death,  in  December 
1282,  Peckham  entertained  some  scruples  about  giving  him 
absolution.  In  1284,  Peckham  began  that  visitation  of 
the  Welsh  dioceses  which  finally  set  up  the  Latin  rule.  In 
the  matters  prescribed  after  his  visitation  it  will  be  seen  how 
this  was  done.  The  dress  of  the  clergy  was  to  be  brought 
into  accordance  with  the  dress  elsewhere.  The  Legatine 
constitutions  of  Otho  and  Ottobone  as  to  chastity  were 
to  be  kept;  the  canonical  hours  observed,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Council  of  Lambeth  on  the  reservation 
of  the  Host.  The  custom  of  more  than  one  priest  holding 
the  same  benefice  was  abolished.  If  the  rector  were 
non-resident,  vicars  were  to  be  appointed.  Tithes  were  to 
be  paid  by  tenants  in  dower  and  mortmain,  and  payment 
enforced.  Tellers  of  dreams,  auguries,  and  idlers  were  to 
be  discouraged,  and  the  visits  of  friars  encouraged.  In 
writing  to  Edward,  Peckham  urged  that  everjrthing  that 
was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  English  Church  was  to 
be  done  away  with  ("  quicquid  vero  ad  relevationem 
Ecclesie  discrepat  ab  usibus  Anglicanis  illud  destruunt  et 
evertunt").^     In  his  injunctions  for  St.  David's,  Peckham 

1  Haddan  and  Stuiis,'i,  569. 
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provided  that  canons  were  to  reside,  clerical  delinquents 
punished,  not  by  fine  but  by  deposition.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  (Bee)  made  his  protest  against  the  Arch- 
bishop's visitation,  but  it  was  overruled,  and  the  right 
established;  but  Peckham  records  the  fact  that  for  the 
future  the  forms  of  the  profession  the  Bishops  of  St. 
David's  had  to  make  at  their  consecration  were  to  be 
altered,  so  as  to  expressly  do  away  with  any  such  claim. 

This  visitation  marks  the  extent  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Latin  Church  over  the  Celtic.  Wales  was  conquered, 
and  was  to  feel  the  power  of  the  conqueror  both  in 
Church  and  State ;  the  Welsh  sees  were  treated  as 
English  sees.  Shortly  after,  Edward  claimed  the  profits 
of  the  Welsh  sees  during  a  vacancy,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  case  of  the  English  bishoprics.  In  theory  the 
victory  was  complete,  the  alien  rule  was  far  more 
rigidly  established  in  Church  than  in  State.  Edward's 
laws  did  not  purport  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  Wales  ; 
whole  districts  were  outside  the  king's  writ;  but  all  Wales, 
whoever  was  the  temporal  sovereign,  passed  under  the 
rule  of  Canterbury.  The  final  stage  was  reached  when  the 
Pope  appointed  a  bishop  (John  of  Monmouth) ,  to  Llandaff 
by  provision,  in  1295. 

Although  in  theory  the  Latin  Church  had  triumphed, 
yet  in  fact  a  number  of  Welsh  customs  survived.  It  was 
impossible  to  root  out  the  tribal  system,  or  the  ideas  based 
on  it,  in  any  summary  fashion.  Many  Celtic  customs — ■ 
numerous  holders  of  one  benefice,  married  clergy,  and, 
perhaps,  even  some  heathen  customs — still  lingered; 
although  an  outward  respect  was  paid  to  the  Latin  rule, 
the  Celtic  practice  was  not  by  any  means  dead.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  idea  of  establishing  colleges, 
and  so  making  the  clergy  more  Latin  and  less  Celtic,  may 
have  been  due  to  this.     It  is  only  by  a  close  study  of  the 
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social  history  of  the  country  during  the  next  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  that  it  can  be  said  with  any  accuracy  how 
far  the  Latin  Church  really  got  hold  of  Wales.  There  is 
not  wanting  CYidenee  to  prove  that  the  process  was  very 
much  the  same  as  the  original  conversion  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  outward  conformity  to 
Latin  rules,  but  behind  all  this  the  Celtic  ideas  prevailed. 
As  it  had  formerly  been  Paganism  with  an  outward 
veneer  of  Christianity,  so  now  it  was  Celtic  with  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  Latin  Christianity.  The 
Latins,  however,  received  powerful  help  from  two  . 
causes.  The  Cistercian  monks  led  the  Welsh  chiefs  to 
espouse  the  Latin  religion,  partly  by  aiding  them  in 
plotting  against  the  English.  Every  Cistercian  house  was 
a  hotbed  of  treason ;  witness  Strata  Florida  in  the  move- 
ment of  Owen  Grlendower.  So  the  native  Welsh  found 
themselves  without  any  leader,  and  without  the  power 
of  combined  resistance.  The  policy  of  the  English 
Government  was  to  degrade  the  Welsh  and  not  to 
encourage  the  ordination  of  any  Welshman,  as  none 
of  them  were  considered  worthy  of  a  place  of  trust.  ^ 
So  arose  an  alien  Church  supported  by  alien  clergy, 
and  not  the  least  of  the  feelings  of  the  Welsh  against 
the  Church  was  that  a  body  of  men  who  were  sup- 
ported by  Wales,  and  who  ought  to  be,  before  all 
things,  Welsh,  were  all  foreigners,  and  no  Welshman 
could  be  legally  admitted  a  member  of  the  body.  Orders 
were  to  the  Welsh  a  closed  door.  It  also  happened  that^ 
from  the  fact  that  the  English  and  foreigners  were  mostly 
found  near  the  towns,  and  the  towns  being  the  places 
where  most  religious  houses  were  to  be  found,  that  except 
in  some  Cistercian  houses  all  the  life,  both  civil  and 
religious,  of  the  country  was  found  in  or  round  the  towns, 

^  See  Stat.  4  Henry  IV,  c.  32  ;  and  ITaddan  and  Stubls,  i,  583. 
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The  Celts  and  the  Latins  did  not  assimilate,  and  in  the 
country  places  the  Welsh  still  retained  their  old  religious 
ideas  and  observances.  The  clergy,  although  not  Welsh, 
became  more  and  more  tolerant  of  the  Welsh,  and,  while 
in  name  Latin,  with  them  local  ideas  largely  prevailed. 
The  Celtic  customs  still  lived  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nominally  they  were  superseded  by  the  Latin.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  state  of  things  was,  if  not  the  result  of, 
in  a  great  measure  due  to,  the  mode  of  government.  The 
threefold  government,  as  it  might  be  called,  that  prevailed 
in  Wales,  was  one  that  lent  itself  to  rebellion.  From 
1284  to  1534  Wales  was  a  hotbed  of  sedition,  and  it  was 
doubtless  felt  by  Henry  VIII  that  it  was  really  necessary 
to  take  some  steps  to  stamp  out  treason.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  go  through  all  the 
statutes  that  were  passed  to  keep  the  Welsh  quiet.  It 
may  be  fairly  said  that  it  was  to  Wales  the  English  kings 
had  to  look  whenever  rebellion  or  invasion  was  feared. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  connected  with  this 
period  that  deserve  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  king's  courts  in  Welsh  matters  was  limited  to 
cases  where  the  Lords  Marchers  were  parties  to  any  litiga- 
tion ;  in  other  matters  the  courts  of  the  Lords  Marchers 
decided  aU  questions.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
secular  arm  was  probably  far  weaker,  and  far  less  able  to 
support  the  Church,  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  any 
country  where  the  royal  authority  was  supreme.  The 
next  point  is  that  all  matters  in  which  the  bishop  was 
interested  were  tried,  not  in  Wales,  but  in  the  next 
English  county.  The  reason  usually  given  for  this  is  that 
the  bishop  was  so  powerful  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  fair 
trial  in  Wales.  Hence  it  would  follow  that  the  power  of 
the  bishop  and  the  bishop's  courts  would  be  much  less 
than  might  have  been  expected,  as  any  matter  in  which 
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the  bishop  was  interested  had  to  be  tried  elsewhere.  The 
bishop  could  not  get  the  aid  of  the  sheriff  or  any  other 
executive  oificer  to  carry  out  his  orders.  This  would  tend 
greatly  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Welsh  bishops  to  compel 
the  Welsh  to  obey  their  orders.  All  these  matters  tended 
to  prevent  the  Latin  Church  getting  the  authority  she 
would  have  done  elsewhere.  This  conflict  of  authorities, 
disputes  as  to  jurisdiction,  and  the  diiEculty  in  enforcing 
the  law,  if  it,  on  the  one  hand,  kept  alive  treason  and 
rebellion,  on  the  other,  it  served  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  clergy. 

The  want  of  a  central  authority,  both  for  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters,  was  greatly  felt,  and  it  led  to  rather 
a  startling  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  namely,  the 
establishment  by  the  crown,  of  its  own  authority  and 
without  statute,  of  a  court  that  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  parts  of  Wales  where  the  king's  writ  did  not 
run.  This  court,  "  the  Court  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,"  is  said  to  have  been  created  by  Edward 
IV.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  all  the  lords 
presidents  before  the  Eeformation  were  ecclesiastics : 
Alcock,  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; 
Blyth,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  Voysey,  Bishop 
of  Exeter;  Lee  and  Sampson,  Bishops  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield.  Although  the  court  had  not  any  express 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  court  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  law,  keep  order 
and  put  down  abuses,  presided  over  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
would  of  necessity  form  a  most  powerful  engine  in  aid  of 
the  power  of  the  bishop.  Nothing  probably  gave  the 
Latin  Church  greater  power  in  Wales  than  this  Court,  and 
if  ever  its  records  are  published  it  will  show  that  Latin 
Churchmen  did  not  wear  the  sword  in  vain.  It  would 
have  been  a  powerful  engine  if  presided  over  by  a  layman. 
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but  a  court,  of  which  an  ecclesiastic  was  the  permanent 
head,  must  of  necessity  have  been  a  terrible  force  in 
adyanoing  ecclesiastical,  that  is  Latin,  ideas ;  added  to 
this,  some  of  the  Welsh  bishops  were  always  members  of 
the  court.  The  name  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  usually 
appears,  and  those  of  the  other  Welsh  bishops  from  time 
to  tim.e. 

The  legislation  of  Henry  VIII  was  of  two  kinds  :  first, 
statutes  relating  exclusively  to  Wales  ;  and,  secondly,  laws 
for  England  that  were  made  to  apply  to  Wales.  The 
effect  of  the  two  classes  was  little  short  of  a  revolution. 
The  two  great  Acts  as  to  Wales  are  the  27  Henry  VIII, 
c.  26,  and  the  34  Henry  YIII,  c.  26.  The  first  is  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  law  and  justice  to  be  ministered  in  Wales  in 
like  form  as  it  is  in  this  Realm."  It  recites  that  Wales 
has  already  been  under  the  Imperial  crown  of  the  realm 
as  a  very  member  and  joynt  of  the  same.  It  enacts  that 
the  diif erent  lordships  marcher  be  annexed  to  the  different 
shires,  and  that  there  shall  be  sheriffs,  escheators,  and 
other  ofiicers  executing  and  returning  processes  as  in 
England.  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  divide 
some  of  the  shires  into  hundreds,  and  the  shires  as  con- 
stituted were  to  send  members  to  Parliament.  Com- 
missioners  were ,  to  be  appointed  to  ascertain  what  the 
Welsh  Laws  were,  and  to  say  which  of  them  should  be  in 
force  in  the  future.  Power  was  given  to  the  king  within 
the  next  three  years  to  suspend  or  revoke  any  part  of  the 
Act. 

One  result  of  this  Act  was  to  do  away  with  the  divided 
authority  Edward  I  had  left,  and  make  royal  ofiicers, 
as  in  England,  have  jurisdiction  among  the  Welsh. 
It  broke  up  Wales  into  counties,  and  placed  those  counties 
under  the  same  laws  as  the  English,  thus  making, 
as  far  as  possible,    the    law  the  same  for  England  and 
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Wales.  It  was  followed  by  tlie  second  Act,  34  and  35 
-Eenry  VIII,  c.  26,  "  An  Act  for  certain  ordinances  in  the 
King's  Majesty's  Dominions  and  Principality  of  Wales." 
It  recites  that  the  king  had  made  certain  ordinances  for 
Wales  which  he  was  pleased  to  allow  to  be  thereby 
enacted.  It  divides  Wales  into  twelve  counties,  confirms 
the  boundaries  of  the  hundreds  as  ascertained  by  the 
Commissioners,  continues  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Marches,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  justices 
and  holding  sessions  in  each  county,  and  for  the  law  to  be 
administered  according  to  the  law  of  England.  The 
Chancellor  was  to  appoint  the  justices.  No  fines  were  to 
be  taken  for  murder  or  f elonj' :  all  lands  in  Wales  were  to 
be  regulated  by  English  laws. 

The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  establish  English  law 
in  Wales,  and  to  apply  to  Wales  the  existing  English 
law ;  and  all  laws  that  were  in  future  passed  as  to 
England  applied  equally  to  Wales,  thus  extending 
at  one  stroke  all  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Henry  YIII 
to  Wales.  Eor  instance,  as  has  been  shown,  one  of 
the  points  the  Welsh  fought  for  most  stubbornly  was 
the  right  of  the  clergy  to  marry;  the  result  of  this 
Act  was  to  extend  to  Wales  the  Six  Articles  (31  Henry 
YIII,  c.  14),  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  made  it  felony, 
that  is,  a  capital  offence,  both  in  the  man  and  the  woman, 
for  a  priest  to  live  with  a  woman,  even  if  they  had  con- 
tracted marriage.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  tremendous 
effect  that  this  statute,  incorporating  Wales  with  England, 
must  have  had  on  the  Church  in  Wales.  Previously  the 
authority  of  both  King  and  Pope  was  recognized,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  was  difficult 
to  enforce ;  now  the  king's  officers  would  enforce  the  law 
as  in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  Pope  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  Welsh  were  compelled  to  set  up  Henry  in 
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his  place,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  next  after 
Christ.  These  might,  however,  be  more  matters  of  theory 
than  of  practice ;  but  other  parts  of  Hem-y's  legislation 
came  closer  home.  The  Acts  as  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
and  ecclesiastical  fees,  and  the  powers  given  to  the  civil 
authorities  to  enforce  them,  must  have  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  Welsh.  We  read  with  astonishment 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  Whether  the  time 
required  them  or  not,  is  quite  another  question  ;  that  they 
were  arbitrary  even  their  admirers  will  admit.  Imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  Welsh  to  find  suddenly  that,  not 
directly  but  by  a  side  wind,  the  whole  of  this  arbitrary 
code  had  become  part  of  the  law  under  which  they  lived. 
As  an  instance  of  what  was  the  real  effect  of  Henry's 
legislation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  to  the  reign  of  his 
elder  daughter.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was  burnt  in 
the  streets  of  Carmarthen.  The  person  who  burnt  him  was 
the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  only  got  his  authority  to  do  so 
from  this  Act  34  and  35  Henry  VIII,  c.  26.  If  this  innocent 
looking  Statute,  which  seems  merely  to  be  a  reform  of 
procedure,  had  not  been  passed,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
could  not  have  been  burnt  in  Wales.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  changes  that  were  made ;  it  is  hard  to 
realize  how  great  the  alteration  was,  and  what  tremendous 
power  the  Church  gained,  power  which  she  had  never 
before  possessed  so  far  as  Wales  was  concerned.  The 
whole  state  of  things  was  changed ;  a  new  authority, 
armed  with  new  and  arbitrary  rights,  was  set  up.  In 
England  this  power  had  always  existed;  in  Wales  the 
legislation  of  Henry  VIII  first  gave  it  sway. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  practical  result  of  the  legislation 
of  Henry  VIII  was  to  do  away  with  Welsh  laws  and 
Welsh  customs,  and  to  establish  English  law  as  the  sole 
system  in  the  country.     The  legislation  of  Edward  I  had 
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left,  not  only  districts  exempt  from  English  law,  but  even 
where  English  law  prevailed,  the  Welsh  laws  and  customs 
were  not  wholly  abrogated.  To  a  certain  extent,  up  to 
the  time  of  Henry  YIII,  the  Welsh  law  was  still  the  law 
of  the  country,  and  the  Gyvreithiau  Gymry  and  the  Leges 
Wallice  show  to  what  extent  the  Welsh  law  prevailed. 
But  under  Henry  Vlllth's  legislation,  all  Welsh  laws 
became  obsolete,  its  object  was  to  enforce  English  law, 
English  procedure,  and  English  rule,  and  only  these,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Had  this  stood  alone,  it  would 
of  necessity  have  created  discontent ;  a  country  never 
submits  without  a  remonstrance  to  wholesale  changes  in 
its  Jaws  and  ideas,  more  especially  where,  as  here,  a  system 
which  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  Welsh  nature  as 
the  tribal  system  was  swept  away  almost  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen.  Before  the  change  was  fully  felt,  or  the 
alteration  realized,  another  followed,  which  had,  if 
possible^  as  wide-reaching  an  effect,  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  religious  system.  Whatever  the  Anglican  system 
may  have  been  elsewhere,  it  was  in  Wales  an  entirely 
novel  arrangement,  and  introduced  totally  new  notions 
and  conceptions  on  religious  matters.  In  Wales,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  whatever  it  did  in  England,  estab- 
lished a  new  system  of  Church  government  wholly  op- 
posed to  Welsh  ideas.  Up  till  this,  a  system  that  may 
profanely  be  termed  a  mutual  one,  had  prevailed ;  this 
was  done  away  with,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  a 
system  that  was  based  upon  the  personal  opinion  of  the 
crown.  Every  tribesman,  as  a  member  of  the  tribe,  had 
kept  up  the  Church  as  part  of  the  tribal  organization; 
henceforth,  every  man  was  to  attend  church,  because  the 
Government  ordered  him,  to  hear  at  church  what  it  pleased 
the  Grovemment  to  permit;  to  pay  to  support  a  church 
because  it  was    the   will   of  the   Government  that  that 
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church  should  be  supported.  We  talk  of  freedom ;— a 
greater  tyranny  never  existed  than  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
as  it  worked  in  Wales.  Religion  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  private  judgment,  no  longer  a  question  of  doctrine,  of 
principle,  or  of  belief.  It  was  all  reduced  to  the  arbi- 
trary order  of  an  arbitrary  power.  "  Tou,  each  of  you, 
whatever  may  be  your  opinions,  shall  go  to  Church,  and 
shall  maintain  the  Church  because  I  choose  you  should ; 
any  opposition  to  this,  any  refusal,  is  highly  penal." 
In  any  country  such  a  state  of  things  would  have 
caused  difEculties.  We  talk  of  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II 
in  the  Netherlands;  except  in  the  way  he  enforced  his 
rule,  it  was  not  one  bit  more  tyrannical  than  the  English 
system  in  Wales,  and  he  had  at  least  this  excuse,  he  was 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  a  Church  he  believed  infallible. 
In  Wales,  the  system  was  not  based  on  an  authority  which 
claimed  infallibility,  it  had  the  cool  cruelty  to  assert 
that  it  was  based  upon  private  judgment,  the  private 
judgment  of  a  fallible  mortal,  varied  from  time  to  time 
by  his  ideas  of  temporal  expediency. 

In  no  country  can  the  whole  foundation  of  a  religious 
system  be  changed,  even  by  a  Tudor  sovereign,  in  an 
instant.  Under  no  possible  circumstances  could  a  change 
from  a  mutual  to  a  State-religious  system  have  been 
carried  out  without  friction.  But,  in  Wales,  the  difficulty 
was  increased  by  the  change  being  not  merely  a  religious, 
but  also  a  social  change.  The  efPect  of  the  Tudor  legis- 
lation was  to  turn  the  clergy  into  an  army  of  landlords, 
entitled  to  exact  their  rents  like  any  other  landlords,  to 
apply,  to  collect  those  rents,  the  English  modes  of 
enforcing  English  laws — modes  as  arbitrary  to  Welsh 
ideas  as  they  were  novel.  This  double  change  from 
Welsh  to  English  law,  from  Welsh  to  English  religion, 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  caused  difficulties 
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however  it  was  carried  out ;  unfortunately  it  was  carried 
out  by  men  who  considered  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
people  was  obedience  to  their  willj  however  arbitrary^  and 
however  repulsive  that  will  was  to  the  people.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  Welsh  should  dislike  the  change^ 
nud,  as  in  England,  the  change  was  opposed  by  the 
Puritans ;  the  only  hope  Wales  saw  was  to  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Puritans,  and  to  oppose  in  every  way 
the  new  system.  The  parochial  clergy  in  Wales  became 
more  and  more  like  English  landlords,  and  less  and  less  like 
Celtic  priests.  This  change  intensified  the  Welsh  resist- 
ance, and  the  history  of  the  Marprelate  movement  shows 
the  pitch  of  frenzy  to  which  the  Welsh  were  driven.  The 
opposition  was  deepened  by  the  High  Church  views  the 
Anglican  clergy  began  to  develope  under  the  Stuarts. 
The  theory  of  Divine  right  was  most  utterly  opposed  to 
every  Celtic  idea.  To  be  told  that  the  religious  rites  to 
which  the  Welshman  had  always  considered  himself 
legally  entitled  to  receive  from  the  priests  of  the  tribe, 
were  only  given  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  might  at  any 
time  be  withheld  at  the  option  of  the  priest ;  to  be  told 
that  the  clergy  were  a  superior  order  of  beings  to  the 
tribesmen,  and  had  a  Divine  commission  to  give  or  to 
withhold  all  ecclesiastical  functions ;  that  they  could 
refuse  at  their  own  pleasure  to  christen  a  child,  or  to  bury 
a  corpse,  when  the  Welsh  had  been  always  taught  that  • 
the  tribesman  had  a  right  to  demand  these  services  of 
the  Church  because  he  was  a  tribesman,  naturally  drove 
the  Welsh  into  incipient  rebellion.  Added  to  these,  when 
the  priest  claimed  new  rights  and  enforced  them  by  novel 
methods,  at  once  alien  and  arbitrary  to  Welsh  ideas,  there 
is  little  wonder  that  the  gulf  which  separated  the  Church 
as  by  law  established,  and  the  old  Celtic  religious  system, 
was  continually  widening.     When  the  bishops'  registers 
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of  the  Welsh  sees  for  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  are  published, 
we  shall  learn,  what  we  do  not  yet  fully  know,  how  the 
Anglican  estahlishment  was  rivetted  on  Wales^  and  made 
hateful  to  the  Welsh.  It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  made  attendance  at  church  compulsory, 
a  provision  that  must  have  been  hateful  to  a  body  of 
men  who  loved  priestly,  as  little  as  royal  supremacy, 
who  hated  the  control  of  a  foreign  authority,  whether 
that  authority  resided  in  London  or  in  Rome.  We 
do  not  always  remember,  in  considering  Welsh  Church 
history,  that  before  Laud  went  to  Canterbury,  he 
was  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  nor  how  hateful  a  man  so 
strong  in  his  own  sacerdotalism,  so  convinced  that  in  his 
arbitrary  rule  he  was  doing  God  service,  must  have  been 
to  the  Welsh,  l^o  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  than 
such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and 
the  old  Celtic  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint.  Laud 
brought  down  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  English 
crown;  but  the  Puritanism  that  succeeded  him  was  not 
much  more  in  accordance  with  Welsh  ideas  than  his  sacer- 
dotalism. It  was  equally  opposed  to  the  Celtic  tribal  ideas, 
equally  alien  to  Welsh  religious  notions.  Had  it  lasted, 
it  is  probable  that  the  feeling  in  Wales  against  it  would 
have  been  as  strong  as  was  the  feeling  against  the 
tyranny  that  preceded  it. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  modern  church  writers  to  de- 
plore the  lethargy  which  fell  upon  the  Church  in 
Wales  from  the  Restoration  to  the  rise  of  Methodism. 
From  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  it  was  a  most 
deplorable  period,  but  it  is  the  result  of  this  lethargic 
interval  that  the  Anglican  establishment  has  been, 
able  to  gain  such  hold  as  she  has  in  Wales,  a 
hold    she    could    have    obtained    in    no    other   way.     As 
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discipline  relaxed,  the  Anglican  priest  tended  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  a  layman — a  man  on  the 
same  level  with  the  farmer  and  horsedealer,  who 
was  not  afraid  to  sit  and  drink  with  them;  who 
would  sink  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical  theories,  and 
become  as  much  one  of  the  villagers  as  the  old  Celtic 
tribal  priest  had  been.  The  parson  no  longer  occupied, 
or  claimed  to  occupy,  a  superior  position  to  the  other 
villagers :  their  tastes  became  his  tastes,  their  wants  and 
desires  were  also  his.  It  is  not  a  pleasant,  but  it  is  a  true 
picture  ;  it  is  by  these  means  that  the  Anglican 
Church  has  obtained  her  hold  in  Wales,  and  become  more 
popular,  because  more  identified  with  the  people  than  she 
had  ever  previously  been.  Methodism,  or  rather  Non- 
conformity, brought  about  a  change,  the  efPects  of  which 
we  have  yet  to  see.  From  its  greater  flexibility  it  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  the  old  Welsh  tribal  idea  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  the  people  and  the  religious  body,  and  in 
so  far  as  she  satisfied  the  Welsh  ideas,  she  became 
accepted  by  the  Welsh. 

At  last,  some  fifty  years  ago,  the  Church  found  that 
Wales  was  slipping  from  her  hands,  and  the  great 
Welsh  Church  revival  began,  which  we  are  now  asked 
to  regard  with  such  thankfulness  and  admiration.  But 
this  revival  has  really  shaken,  and,  as  it  proceeds, 
will  further  shake,  the  hold  of  the  establishment  in 
Wales.  The  more  the  Church  asserts  herself,  the 
further  she  drifts  from  the  Welsh  idea  of  a  Church. 
She  becomes  again  the  foreign  system,  alien  alike  to 
Welsh  ideas  and  Welsh  aspirations.  As  long  as  she 
remained  quiet,  and  did  not  assert  her  paramount  claims, 
her  superior  authority,  so  long  was  she  tolerated;  once 
she  rouses  herself  into  life  and  asserts  her  right  to  rule, 
she  arouses  all  the  opposition  that  has  always  existed  in 
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Wales  to  a  ruling  Church.  A  Church  revival  means 
a  greater  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  establishment, 
therefore  hostility  to  the  establishment,  and  the  more  the 
clergy  try  to  enforce  the  new  Anglicanism  of  to-day,  the 
more  do  they  drive  Wales  towards  Nonconformity.  It  is 
not  by  its  own  strength  that  ISTonoonf  ormity  succeeds  ;  it  is 
simply  because  it  is  the  one  means  that  enables  the  Welsh 
to  resist  the  revived  sacerdotalism  that  eager  ecclesiastics 
are  trying  to  force  upon  her.  Nonconformity  comes  far 
nearer  the  old  tribal  idea  of  Celtic  Christianity  than 
anything  else.  A  Welshman  who  studies  his  country's 
history  sees  that  there  is  nothing  so  near  the  old  Welsh 
religious  system  as  Nonconformity — nothing  so  opposed 
to  it  as  the  establishment ;  he  therefore  adopts  Noncon- 
formity, not  because  he  loves  it,  but  because  he  hates 
the  establishment,  regarding  it  as  trjdng  to  coerce  him 
and  his  opinions.  The  Welsh  idea  was,  has  been,  and  is, 
"  the  harmony  of  the  Church  and  the  people,  the  right  of 
either  party  from  the  other  and  in  the  other."  The 
Anglican  idea  is,  that  the  Church  lays  down  the  rule  of 
what  is  to  be  done ;  the  people  have  to  obey  without 
question  or  dispute,  the  Church  bestows  her  privileges  on 
an  obedient  people,  not  that  the  people  can  claim  them 
as  of  right.  For  instance,  the  Celtic  Church  speaks  of 
"  the  things  the  Church  is  bound  to  give  the  people,  burial 
to  be  made  in  it,  baptism,  and  communion."  The  line  the 
Anglican  clergy  took  on  the  burial  question  was  perfectly 
legal,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  but  it  was  utterly  opposed  to  all  Celtic 
notions.  The  tribesman  was  entitled  to  be  buried  because 
he  was  a  tribesman,  whatever  else  he  might  be.  The  Angli- 
can idea  was  that  only  a  select  number  of  the  tribesmen, 
those  who  have  conformed  to  her  religious  ideas,  can  be 
buried  in  the  sacred  ground  of  the  village  and  with  sacred 
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rites.  This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Celtic  ideas,  and  it 
was  the  survival  of  those  ideas  that  led  to  the  bitter 
struggle  over  the  dead  Dissenter.  The  !N"onconformist 
represented  the  tribal,  the  Anglican,  the  alien  Church. 

So  it  is  with  other  disputed  points.  The  old  struggle 
between  the  tribal  and  State  religions  is  always  arising. 
It  is  the  consequence  of  the  action  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  in  taking  upon  themselves  to  set  up  a  system  of 
religious  rule  which  was  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ; 
which  was  as  alien,  or  even  more  so,  than  the  Latin 
system  to  the  Celtic,  and  equally  opposed  to  tribal  ideas. 
The  Tudor  notion  was  that  their  will  was  law,  that  all 
opposition  to  that  will  had  to  be  put  down  by  force,  but 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  force  has  proved  to  be  no  remedy. 
The  Welsh  idea,  though  often  crushed,  has  not  yet  been 
uprooted.  The  more  the  Church  system  is  enforced,  the 
greater  activity  she  displays,  the  more  points  of  divergence 
appear.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to 
discuss  the  different  matters  on  which  the  established 
Church  and  the  Welsh  are  at  variance.  They  all  come 
back  to  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  sets 
of  ideas,  the  difference  between  a  local  and  an  Imperial 
Church ;  whether  a  locality  is  to  manage  its  own  religious 
affairs,  or  whether  a  foreign  individual  is  the  supreme 
head  next  after  Christ,  and  therefore  able  to  enforce 
certain  rules  on  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  two  theories;  for  over  a  thousand  years  they  have 
been  at  war,  and  will  be  so  while  the  world  lasts.  They 
represent  the  conflict  that  the  Celtic  Church  has  been 
waging  from  a.d.  600  until  the  present  day,  first  against 
the  Latin,  and  then  against  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
Anglican  says  that  local  control  of  religious  matters  is  an 
accursed  abomination ;  the  Celt  replies  that  Imperial 
regulation   of  religious  rites  is  the  unclean  thing.     An 
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each  can  only  appeal  to  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
both  might  argue  for  ever,  but  the  party  of  Imperial 
control  possess  the  advantage  of  having  the  power  of  the 
sword  as  the  final  argument.  In  law  the  Imperial  party 
are  in  the  right,  and  the  Church  says  that  Churchmen  are 
bound  to  obey  the  law.  The  national  party  reply,  the  law 
should  be  altered  ;  so  far,  both  stand  on  fair  ground,  yet 
neither  are  content  to  remain  on  it,  but  enter  upon 
questions  wholly  beside  the  point  with  all  the  heat, 
all  the  bigotry,  and  all  the  falsehood  that  ecclesiastical 
controversies  invaa-iably  invoke.  Both  parties,  in  their 
zeal  for  their  religion,  or  rather  for  political  success, 
neglect  the  historical  side  of  the  question.  Nothing  dies 
so  hard  as  the  memories  of  what  we  learnt  as  children. 
Most  of  us  believe,  and  will  believe  until  our  dying  day, 
that  in  the  contest  with  the  Welsh  St.  Augustine  was 
right,  and  the  Welsh  were  wrong;  that  the  controversy 
between  them  was  over  matters  of  ecclesiastical  detail, 
never  of  any  real  importance,  and  long  since  passed  away 
and  forgotten.  If  Welshmen  are  in  earnest  in  making 
the  most  of  Welsh  history,  this  idea  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  The  men  who  withstood  the  great 
Latin  monk  in  his  pride  and  in  his  success  should  receive 
from  their  countrymen  the  credit  they  deserve.  Wales 
possesses  too  few  men  who  stood  up  for  her  and  her  rights 
for  love  of  Wales  alone,  and  not  for  self-interest,  that  she 
can  afford  io  neglect  these  early  defenders  of  her  rights 
and  her  religion.  Their  names  are  forgotten,  the  replies 
.  they  gave  are  probably  fictitious,  but  the  fact  remains  clear 
that  Welshmen  opposed,  and  opposed  with  success,  the 
advance  of  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  not  mere  patriotic 
pride,  mere  love  of  glorifying  the  past,  and  those  who 
acted  in  the  great  days  of  old,  that  should  cause  this  to 
be    done.     It  brings  out  into  prominence  two  facts  too 
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often  forgotten,  but  both  of  which  hare  a  wide  and 
important  bearing  on  even  the  modern  side  of  the  Welsh 
Church.  It  brings  into  its  true  light  the  stand  the  Celtic 
Church  made  against  the  Latin  advance.  It  also  brings 
out,  if  the  Reformation  was  really  what  a  large  party  of 
Ajiglicans  now  say  it  was,  a  mere  stripping  ofB  the  abuses 
and  growths  that  had  in  the  course  of  time  encrusted  the 
Church  of  Augustine,  that  we  have  to  go  back,  not  as  is 
usually  said,  to  one  ancient  Church,  but  to  two  distinct 
Churches,  founded  upon  two  distinct  bases,  and  having 
little  in  common.  Which  was  the  true  Church  is  a  matter 
for  theologians ;  which  was  the  most  ancient  is  a  matter 
for  the  historian,  and  no  historian  will  hesitate  to  say  that 
so  far  as  these  islands  are  concerned  the  most  ancient  is 
the  Celtic.  But  a  return  to  the  Celtic  Church  would  be 
more  impossible  than  a  return  to  the  Heptarchy. 

It  is  difficult  to  try  to  depict  the  feelings  or  the 
language  of  some  of  the  High  Anglicans  of  to-day  at  the 
state  of  things  in  religious  matters  the  organization  of  the 
Celtic  Church  discloses.  Sooner  than  return  to  that,  they 
would  say,  the  errors  and  abuses  that  prevailed  at  the 
Reformation  would  be  preferable.  But  if  the  Reformation 
was  not  a  return  to  the  original  Church  of  Wales,  it  was 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  Church  government, 
and  thus  the  result  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
England,  the  system  now  existing  in  Wales  only  dates 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  some  three  and  a  half 
centuries.  All  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  existing  Church  in  Wales,  all  the 
stock-in-trade  of  certain  popular  speakers  and  writers,  rests 
upon  a  most  doubtful  basis,  even  if  it  rests  upon  any  a,t 
all.  It  is  impossible,  if  history  is  regarded,  to  escape 
from  the  position  that  either  the  Reformation  vras  a 
return  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  system  that  prevailed  in 
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this  country,  or  that  it  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  one. 
It  will  be  conceded  by  everyone  that  it  was  not  a  return 
to  the  old  Celtic  Church ;  it  can  therefore  only  be,  as  it 
is  admitted  it  was,  a  change  from  what  existed  at  the 
time,  the  setting  up  of  a  new  system.  To  that  system 
was  transferred  all  the  property  and  all  the  privileges  of 
the  displaced  Church  which  were  taken  from  it  and  given 
to  the  new  body.  In  England  it  was  difFerent ;  there  the 
Eeformation  was  a  return  to  the  Christianity  introduced 
by  Augustine  and  Theodore,  but  that  Christianity  had 
never  obtained  in  Wales.  There  a  different  system  existed, 
that  was  partly  displaced  by  the  Latin  Christianity 
enforced  by  the  ISTormans  and  Plantagenets  ;  but  this  was 
overthrown  at  the  Reformation,  and  there  was  no  return 
to  the  old  system,  the  Celtic,  but  a  new  one,  the  Anglican, 
was  introduced  and  established  by  law. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  important.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  argue  as  to  the  sacredness  of  endow- 
ments that  have  existed  before  the  time  of  legal  memory, 
and  the  sacredness  of  endowments  that  have  their  origin 
at  a  recent  date.  Three  centuries  in  the  history  of  a 
Church  are  but  as  yesterday.  The  Celtic  Church  of  Wales 
saw  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain ;  the  Welsh  Church  of 
to-day  would  not,  in  point  of  antiquity,  come  within  the 
list  a  modern  antiquary  made  of  the  present  noble  and 
gentle  families  of  England  and  Wales. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  true  position  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  the  long  struggle  she  has  maintained,  are  matters 
that  possess  more  than  a  mere  antiquarian  interest,  and 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Welsh  Church.  Whether  that 
Church  should  remain  or  should  be  disestablished  is  not  a 
question  for  the  historian,  but  the  politician ;  but  if  the 
present  Welsh  Church  falls,  it  will  not  be  the  Church  of 
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David  and  Teilo,  but  of  Elizabeth  and  Laud.  This  is  not 
generally  recognized,  but  no  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Wales  can  dispute 
it.  For  some  reason,  probably  because  it  is  far  easier  to 
use  general  language  in  historical  matters  than  to  con- 
descend to  particulars,  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment 
are  allowed  to  apply  or  misapply  history  as  they  think  fit, 
and  the  Celtic  Church  of  Wales  is  forgotten  or  ignored. 
It  is  a  pity  this  should  be  so  ;  the  Church  does  not  need 
to  be  defended  by  any  such  weapons,  and  no  misstate- 
ment of  history  will  really  help  her  case.  Whatever 
may  be  her  fate  as  an  establishment  is,  from  an  historical 
standpoint,  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  of  real 
importance  from  every  standpoint  that  the  most  should 
be  made  of  all  existing  evidence  as  to  the  Celtic  Church, 
and  that  she  should  be  placed  in  her  true  position.  That 
evidence  will  be  found  in  most  unexpected  places,  because 
the  Celtic  Church  became  so  identified  with  the  tribe,  its 
habits  and  customs,  that  it  was  both  impressed  by,  and 
impressed  itself  on,  the  tribe  and  tribal  life.  It  is  to 
be  traced  in  traditions,  customs,  folk-lore.  All  these  are 
rapidly  vanishing.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  more  of 
old  Wales  has  disappeared  than  had  been  the  case  for 
generations.  This  process  of  disappearance  is  rapidly 
going  on.  An  effort,  a  most  laudable  effort,  has  been 
made  to  publish  Welsh  manuscripts  and  the  sources  of 
early  Welsh  history,  but  these,  when  published,  will  be,  to 
a  great  extent,  unintelligible,  if  the  local  customs  that 
alone  can  explain  them  are  allowed  to  perish  unrecorded. 
It  was  laid  down  in  a  Welsh  case,^  where  the  construction 
of  some  obscure  charter,  involving  questions  of  local 
rights,  had  to  be  decided,  that  the  safest .  guide  and  the 
best  interpreters  of  such  charters  were  the  local  usages 

1  Duke  of  Beaufort  v.  The  Mayor  of  Swansea,  3  Exch.,  413. 
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and  customs  of  the  locality.  If  this  rule  is  obserred  in 
Church  matters,  there  may  he  some  hope  of  explaining 
many  of  the  riddles  which  are  now  unexplained  in  Welsh 
archaeology,  especially  ecclesiastical  archaeology,  and  of 
learning  more  than  we  now  know  of  the  men  who  stood 
up  for  their  Church  against  the  strong  hand  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  and  the  subtler  craft  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastics. 
Even  if  the  outcome  is  to  require  some  parts  of  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  to  be  rewritten,  yet  that  need  not 
be  a  matter  for  regret  if  the  result  is  to  bring  out  into 
clearer  relief  the  history  of  the  only  independent  Church, 
independent  of  all  foreign  control.  Papal  or  Royal,  that 
surviyed  in  Western  Christendom. 
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Theodore,  221,  224,  278,  871 

Archdeaconries,  when  established, 
308,  344 

Archdeaconry  of  Brecon,  295  ;  Car- 
digan, endowment  of,  894;  Llan- 
daff,  308  ;  endowment  of,  399 

Archenfield,  258 

Arohofferiad,  254,  312 

Ardennes,  worship  of,  103 

Aries,  council  of,  140,  248 

Armagh,  195 

Armorican  saints,  462 

Arthmail,  367 

Arthur,  277 

Arvon,  men  of,  77 

Asa,  247 

Asaph,  St.,  246  ;  bishops  of,  252  ; 
diocese  of,  401;  English  practices 
in,  284 

Asser,  253 

Assessor,  chief,  311 

Athelred,  Archbishop,  214 

Augustine,  Archbishop,  2,  5,  141, 
143,  204,  213,  246  ;  conference 
with  Celts,  246  ;  questions  to  Pope 
Gregory,  141;  treatment  of  Celts 
by,  141 

Authority,  no  supreme  in  Celtic 
Church,  190 
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Auxilius,  163 
Avan,  St.,  254 
Avenger  of  kindred,  79 

Baotroperatas,  164 

Baithen,  198 

Baldwin,  Archbishop,  492 

Bangor,  bishops  of,  250 ;  disputes 
as  to,  481,  489  ;  Beoket's  inter- 
ference, 489,  490 

Diocese  of,  250,  251 ;  beneiices 

in,  287  ;  income  of,  399 

■ Irish,  174 

Antiphonary  of,  179,  416 

Synod  at,  Welsh,  307 

Iscoed,  108,  174,  239,  246,  250  ; 

slaughter  of  monks  of,  470 

Baptism,  eilect  of  on  a  tribe,  60 ; 
controversy  as  to,  2 

Bard  of  household,  81  ;  position  of 
bard  in  Wales,  82 

Bardism,  record  of,  82 

Bardsey  Island,  138,  250 

Beo,  Bishop,  298,  498 

Becket,  Archbishop,  491 

Belatwcadrus,  103 

Belisama,  108 

Benen, 125 

Benedict,  St.,  rule  of,  166,  224 

Benedictine  monks,  475 ;  aid  to 
Latins,  477 ;  cells,  476  ;  founda- 
tions, 476;  bouses,  reason  for,  475; 
position  of,  476;  on  line  of  Severn, 
475  ;  date  of,  476 

Benefices,  hereditary  nature  of,  200, 
287 ;  number  of  clergy  at  one,  282; 
retained  by  monasteries,  288 ; 
chapelries  turned  into,  388 

Benignius,  125 

Bernard,  St.,  on  Celtic  bishops,  86, 
218   ' 

Bishop,  appointment  of,  488  ; 

contest  with  Llandaffi,  226,  488; 
reforms  St.  David's  chapter, 
392 

Berthgwyn,  Bishop,  258 

Berthutis,  260 

Bettws,  339  ;  nature  of,  842  ;  dis- 
tinction from  Capel,  339,  342 

Garnon,  112 

Kadwaladyr,  282 

Bilingual  inscriptions,  116,118,  119 

Bishoprics,  250  ;  hereditary  nature 
of,  282  ;  monastic,  220 ;  position 
of,  231 ;  territorial,  256 

Bishops,  absentee,  489 ;  per  saltum, 
208  ;  appointment  by  English 
king,  483 ;  by  Pope  by  provision. 


498  ;  consecration,  mode  of,  211 ; 
by  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
214 ;  difference  between  Latin  and 
Celtic,  34 ;  bouses,  238,  314 ;  in- 
dependence of,  216;  jurisdiction 
of,  207  ;  Kildare  monastery,  230 ; 
list  of,  35;  married,  242;  mon- 
astic officials,  34,281;  necessity  for, 
87  ;  number  of,  36,  234  ;  position 
of,  34,  245  ;  subjection  to  abbot, 
280;  succession  of,  217  ;  stumbling, 
231 ;  taking  fees,  209  ;  value  of, 
232  ;  virgin,  233  ;  without  sees, 
218  ;  groups  of,  237  ;  translation 
of,  481;  objections  to,  482  ;  Saxon, 
256  ;  provision  for  daughters  of, 
242  ;  no  control  over  King's 
chapel,  316 ;  appointment  of 
Welsh  by  Latins,  472,  481  ;  by 
Kings  of  England,  480, 483  ;  Welsh 
restrained  by  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 477  ;  Lords  Marcher.=, 
501 ;  law  suits  in  which  interested, 
where  tried,  500 

Black  Booli  of  Carmarthen,,  417 

Blaok  Book  of  St.  David's,  242,  865, 
369  ;  no  mention  of  tithe  in,  369 

Bledri,  260 

Blegewryd,  Archdeacon,  809 

Bleidan,  110 

Blood  relationship,  68 

Blotches  on  face  mark  of  Divine 
anger,  270 

Boducat,  170 

Boia,  104,  136,  170,  171 

BoUandists,  45,  414 

Booh  of  St.  Chad,  374 

BooJi  of  Llandaff,  85,  364  ;  genuine- 
ness of  charters  in,  85,  322;  value 
of,  368  ;  date  of,  226,  258 

Bondsman  freed  on  taking  orders, 
279 

Bran,  journey  to  Rome,  97 

Braose,  Philip  de,  478 

Brecon,  archdeacon  of,  295 

Brehon,  122 ;  duties  of,  122  ;  false 
judgment  by,  123  ;  law,  11  ;  posi- 
tion of,  14 

Brendan,  161,  267 

Breton  saints,  432 

Bridget,  St.,  37,  168,  440 

Britain,  Christianity  in,  97 ;  divi- 
sion of  between  Brython  and 
Goidel,  100 ;  inhabitants  of,  99 

Brittany,  8,  142,  438 

Broccaid,  181 

Brochwacl,  259 

Braidh,  104 
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Bryohan,  45,  52,  427;  district  of, 
430,  437 ;  foreigner,  435 ;  one  of 
stocks  of  saints,  430  ;  children  of, 
438 

Brjtlion,  99, 100 

Brythonic  Britain,  100,  101 ;  Wales, 
no  missionaries  from,  138  ;  monu- 
ments in,  116 

Buildings,  Celtic  monastic,  168,  335 

Burial,  right  of,  355  ;  Church  estab- 
lishment, effect  of,  38,  510;  con- 
troversy as  to,  510  ;  reason  for,  511 

Burnell,  496 

Cadoc,  171,  177,  456 

Cadvan,  leader  of  missionaries  from 

Brittany,  432  ;  stone  of,  116 
Cadwgan,  260 ;  son  of  Meurig,  260 
Caerleon,   200,  248 ;    alleged  archi- 

episcopal  see,  248 
Caerworgan,  110 

Csesar,  description  of  Britain,  101 
Cai,  124 

Cairnech,  7,  125,  152 
Calixtus  II,  Pope,  463 
Candida  Casa,  152 
Canons  of  St.  David's,  393;  described 

by  Giraldus,  295  ;  protest  of,  492 
Canons  of  Council  of  Carthage,  211; 

of  Cashel,  43 ;  of  Chalcedon,  223  ; 

of  Hertford,  221 

Hibernenses,  163 

Canons,  of  Celtic  Church,  163,  164; 

brought  by    Finnbar  to  Ireland, 

175 ;    of    Patrick,    Auxilius,    and 

Issernius,  163,  292  ;   Welsh,  164  ; 

position   of   Welsh   clergy   from, 

303  ;  of  160|,  268 
Canonization,  413 ;  earliest  date  of, 

413  ;  modern  form  of,  413  ;  rules 

as  to,  413  ;  only  one  Welsh  saint, 

455 
Canonical  hours,  use  of  ordered  in 

Wales,  497 
Canterbury,  profession  rolls  of,  483  ; 

Welsh   sees   suffragans    of,    484 ; 

Welsh  bishops  consecrated  at,  215 
Capella,  339 
Capel,  339 

Bettws,  339 

■ Garmon,  112 

Caplet,  273 

,  Cardigan,  archdeaconry  of,  endow- 
ment of,  394 
Cardiganshire,  churches,  343  ;  glebe 

in,  387 
Carmarthenshire,     churches,     343 ; 

glebe  in,  387 


Carthage,  Council  of,  211 

Carvan,  257 

Cashel,  Council  of,  43 

Catalogue  of  Irish  Saints,  155 

Catgen,  257 

Cathlaid,  181,  183 

Cathedrals,  dedication  of.  South 
Wales,  329 

Caw,  45  ;  one  of  the  three  stocks  of 
saints,  427;  a  foreigner,  431;  his 
descendants,  431 

Celebration  of  Eucharist,  240 

Gelestine,  Pope,  109,  148 

Celibacy  of  clergy,  289 ;  how  far 
recognized  by  Welsh  law,  290  ; 
not  observed  in  Wales,  289;  Gir- 
aldus on,  295  ;  petition  as  to,  297 

Celsus,  197 

Celtic  Church,  6,  39 ;  Irish,  17  ; 
Scotch,  152;  Welsh,  12;  Chief, 
position  of  in,  81 ;  characteristic 
features  of,  3 

Celtic  clery,  raonastic  not  parochial, 
266 ;  minor  orders  of,  302  ;  char- 
acter of  from  canons,  303 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  165,  305 

Celtic  monasteries,  no  regular  rule 
in,  146 ;  difference  from  Latin. 
147;  double,  230,  441 

Celtic   saints,   not   so   called,   416 
number  of,  414,  433,  461 ;  lives  of, 
450  ;  in  Latin  Martyrology,  419  ; 
difference  from  Latin,  415  ;  quali- 
fications of,  432 

Celtic  tradition,  6 

Celtic  tribes,  51 ;  structure  of,  51  ; 
rules  as  to,  62 ;  admission  into,  69 

Ceredig,  7,  126,  199 

Ceredigion,  77 

Ceremonies  in  tribal  churches,  346 

Cerenhir,  259,  262 

Cevilliauc,  Bishop,  214,  259, 262,  309 

Chad,  St.,  214  ;  Booli  of,  227,  374 

Chalcedon,  Council  of,  223 

Chancellorship  of  St.  David's,  3'.I6  ; 
endowment  of,  396 

Chapelries,  number  of,  349  ;  descrip- 
tion of,  339  ;  origin  of,  341;  turned 
into  benefices,  388 

Chapels,  339,  349  ;  king's,  314 

Chapter  of  St.  David's,  constitution 
of,  391;  changes  in  by  Bernard, 
392  ;  endowment  of,  394 ;  revenue 
of,  398,  399,  402 

Chief,  position  of  Welsh,  84  ;  in- 
fluence of  on  Christianity,  85 ; 
owner  of  tithe,  365 ;  no  grant  of 
tithe  by,  368 
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Chief  of  kindred,  78,  79  ;  record  of, 

82 
Chief  of  Cantrev,  privileges  of,  80 ; 
distii}ction  between  and  chief  of 
tribe,  80 
Chiefs,  position  of,  80,  92  ;    of  tribe, 
80  ;  liability  of  tribe  to,  376  ;  of 
household,  81,  314  ;  rights  of,  84  ; 
obligations  of,  85 
Child  owning,  or  disowning,  346 ; 
where  to  be  done,  347  ;  ceremony 
at,  346 
natural,  rights  of,  64  ;  illegiti- 
mate,   rights    of,    62  ;     fostered, 
rights  of,  66 
Chorepiscopi,  239 

Christianity,  Celtic,  17,  99  ;  date  of 
introduction,  96,  97  ;  mode  of  in- 
troduction,    97  ;    effects    of    on 
Wales,    136 ;  imperial,   3 ;    Latin, 
360,  361 ,  tribal,    3  ;  position    of, 
50  ;  results  of  on  society,  279 
Christian  village  communities,  154 
Churches,  200;  annoit,  340,  349;  cill, 
188,  342  ;   compairche,  187,  840 ; 
classification  of,  337,  355  ;  chapels 
dependent  on,  327;  collegiate,  299  ; 
dedication  of,  322  ;  different  kinds 
of,  186  ;  Dewi,  322  ;  forfeited   on 
Llewellyn's  death,  307  ;  groups  of, 
326  ;    hereditary  nature  of,   282 ; 
perjury  in,  357  ;  Mary  churches, 
336  ;     Michael    churches,     380  ; 
Mother  Church,  341  ;  man  should 
resort  to,  3J6  ;    number  of,  335; 
origin  of  Celtic,  821 ;    ownership 
of,  326  ;  primacy  of,  335  ;  parish, 
320 ;   rights  of,  38 ;   situation  of, 
28  ;  subordination  of,  341 ;  Teilo, 
322 ;  with  croziers,  348 
Church,  effect   of   consecration   of, 
280  ;  foundation  of  Trim,  180  ;  of 
Patrick,   1 35 ;    selection    of  sons 
for,  194  ;  tie  that  united  tribe  to, 
281 
Cistercian   order,  introduction  into 
Wales,  484 ;  monasteries  in  South 
Wales,  485  ;   took  part  of  Welsh 
princes,    485  ;     Cistercian   monk, 
Welsh     candidate     for     see     of 
Bangor,  493 
Clan,    structure    of      Welsh,     55  ; 
spiritual,  178  ;    reorganization  of, 
154 
Classification   of    churches,    reason 

for,  854 
Clergy,   Celtic,   monastic   not  paro- 
chial, 266 ;  celibacy  of,  289 ;  how 


far  recognized  by  Welsh  Laws, 
290 ;  concubinage  among,  297  ; 
character  of  from  canons,  303 ; 
difference  between  Latin  and 
Celtic,  265  ;  discipline  of,  308 ; 
dress  of,  497  ;  Gildas  on  the 
Welsh,  305  ;  parochial,  301 ;  posi- 
tion of,  37,  304  ;  position  of 
modern  in  Wales,  509 ;  St.  David's 
clergy  as  described  by  Giraldus, 
295  ;  slave  owners,  306 ;  how  far 
entitled  to  tithes,  372 

Clerk  receiving  tonsure,  effect  of, 
280 

Clonmacnois,  198 

Olonnard,  monks  of,  172,  178 

Clvchs,  394 

Cl'ydri,  258 

Cnedvl,  75 

Coarbs,  179,  181 

Code,  Irish  laws  not  a,  14 

Codes,  notices  in  Welsh  as  to  tithes, 
372 

Colgan,  197 

Colleges,  founded  by  Bishop  Bee, 
299  ;  Abergwilli,  298  ;  Llanddewi- 
brefi,  300;  reason  for  foundation, 
300 

Colonies,  monastic,  322,  391,  392  ; 
Christian,  202 

Columba,  25,  104,  197,  240 ;  rule  of, 
166  ;  only  in  priest's  orders,  209  ; 
ordination  of,  208,  209 

Columbanus,  146  ;  rule  of,  166 

Comb,  use  of,  279 

Community  of  residence,  155 

Commerce,  Christianity  introduced 
by,  97 

Commission  to  inquire  into  revenues 
of  Church,  399 

Compairche  church,  340,  342 

Concubinage  among  clergy,  297 

Conference  with  Augustine,  246 

Coniliot  between  Latin  and  Celtic 
Churches,  465 ;  nature  of,  2  ; 
divisions  of,  466 

Conlaed,  Bishop,  230,  281 

Connla  Cainbhrethach,  124 

Consecration  of  abbot,  use  of  comb 
at,  279 

Consecration  of  bishops,  Celtic  order 
of,  211,  212;  how  far  recognized, 
471  ;  by  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 214;  reason  for,  215;  fees 
for,  216  ;  per  saltum,  210 

Contract  of  monks  without  abbot's 
leave,  244 

Conversion  of  country,  mode  of,  18  ; 
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differed  in  different  districts,  lOli ; 

of  Ireland,  what  it  was,  134 
Co-ownership  of  benefices,  286 
Coronation  service,  279 
Corotious,  7  ;  letter  to,  135 
Curus  Bescna,  9,  131,  182,  185,  194 
Court  of  law,  record  of,  82 ;  Marches 

of  Wales,  501 
Crannach,  7 
Crimes,  liability  for,  78 ;  payments 

for,  128 
Criminal    jurisdiction    of    Llandaff 

monks,  310  ;  when  criminal  could 

make  a  will,  357 
Crith  Gabhlach,  244,  442 
Cronan,  240 
Crosses  on  stones,  115  ;  date  of,  119  ; 

reasons  for,  114 
Crown  cannot  be  co-owner  of  chattel, 

279;  entitled  to  Welsh  sees  sede 

vaeante,    307  ;    a    canon    at    St. 

David's,  395 
Crozier,  church  with,  348  ;  rights  of, 

348  ;  reasons  for,  348 
Cuil-dreimhne,  battle  of,  25 
Cuimmin,  162 
Cunedda,    19,    45,    199,    328,    428; 

effects    of    his    invasion,    51 ;    a 

foreigner,  428  ;  founder  of  a  stock 

of  saints,  428,  443 
Curtal  canons^  395  ;  Crown  the  first 

at  St.  David's,  395  ;  at  St.  Asaph, 

395 ;  how  endowed,  895 
Customs,  heathen,  continuance  of, 

133,  270 
Custody   of   relics,    346 ;     churches 

entitled  to,  349 
Cuthbert,  St.,  178 
Cybi,  210 
Cyngen,  257 
Cymry,  52 
Cynog,  199,  246,  254 
Cystenyn  Vendigaid,  111 
Gyvreitldau  Gi/mru,  13,  65,  70,  79, 

82,  347,  348,  417 

Daire,  197 

Dalta  church,  187,  200,  340 

Danes,  254 

Daniel,  Bishop,  251,  252 

Danmonia  ,100 

Date  of  introduction  of  Christianity, 
98 

Daughter  churches,  191 

David,  or  Dewi,  St.,  158,  171,  214, 
417  ;  how  far  founder  of  churches, 
324  ;  canonized,  451  ;  only  recog- 
nized Welsh  saint,  463 ;  how  far 


national    saint,    454 ;    saint     of 
Dimetia,  455 

David,  Bishop,  484,  487 

David's,  St.,  list  of  bishops  of,  225  ; 
burnt  by  pirates,  254;  Ulaok 
Bonk  of,  242, 365,  869;  constitution 
of  chapter  of,  396 ;  diocese  of, 
252 ;  possessions  of,  398,  399, 
402 

Dedication  of  churches,  322,  328; 
when  introduced,  329 ;  to  the 
Virgin,  331  ;  to  St.  Michael,  330 ; 
to  native  saints,  329  ;  of  primary 
churches,  335 

Dee,  103 

De  la  Bere,  Bishop,  296 

Denial  of  suretyship,  how  effected, 
357;  where  made,  357,  358;  punish- 
ment of  a  false  denial,  358 

Deniol,  246,  250 

Descent,  importance  of,  58 ;  how 
preserved,  82 

Desertion  from  a  church,  when 
allowed,  354  ;  in  what  cases,  405  ; 
effect  of  on  property,  354,  406 

Desertion  from  ecclesiastical  tribes, 
405 

Development  of  the  tribe,  61 ;  rules 
as  to,  62 ;  methods  of,  65 

Development  of  monasteries,  170 

Dewi  of  Brefi,  455 

Dewi  churches,  40,  201,  322  ;  con- 
fined to  South  Wales,  323 ;  reason 
for,  324 

Dewchurch,  Little,  327 

Difference  between  Latin  and  Celtic 
bishops,  208  ;  clergy,  265  ;  reason 
for,  269  ;  efiiect  of,  267 

Dimetffi,  100 

Mmetian  Code,  16,  290,  309,  417 

Dinoth,  3,  247 

Diocletian,  persecution  of,  98 

Dioceses,  no  Celtic,  218  ;  early 
history  of  Welsh,  225  ;  formation 
of,  243  ;  history  of  Llandaff,  258 

Dire  fine,  244 

Discipline  of  Celtic  clergy,  308 ; 
difficulties  of,  307 ;  how  main- 
tained, 304 

Dispensation,  Papal,  required  before 
illegitimate  person  ordained,  271 

Distress,  law  of,  10 

Diversities  in  Celtic  Christianity, 
reason  for,  56,  57  ;  different 
origins  of,  43 li 

Divine  displeasure  with  Druids,  how 
shown,  270 
,  Divorce,  law  of  in  Wales  26 
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Docus,  158 

Doounni,  257 

Dogmael,  St.,  443 

Dol,  258 

Double  monasteries,  167 

Dress  of  clergy,  497 ;  prescribed  by 

Archbishop  Peckham,  497 
Druids,  25 ;  position  of  in  Ireland, 

132  ;  in  Wales,  137 
Druidism,  103,  104 
Druidic  philosophy,  107  ;    produces 

Pelagianism,  108 
Dramcheatt,  synod  of,  236 
Dubhthaoh  the  Draid,  8,  127 
Dabrioius,   110,   150,    199,  210,  246, 

250,  251 
Dumhagraidh,  chalice  at,  109 
Dunstan,  289 
Duibi  Solimste,  132 
Daibi  fedha,  132 
Durotriges,  100 
Dyfed,  258 

Easter,  controversy  as  to,  156  ;  ter- 
mination of,  473 

Eborius  of  York,  248 

Ecolesia,  337,  338 

Ecclesiast  ioa  progenies,  196 

Ecclesiastical  tribe,  head  of,  184 ; 
rights  of,  93  ;  moulded  on  lay 
tribe,  69 

Edward  I,  action  toward  Welsh,  495; 
Statute  of  Wales,  494 

Edwyn,  260,  263  ;  son  of  Guriad,  260 

Egbert,  Bede's  letter  to,  447    ' 

Eglwys,  337,  338 

Bglwyswir,  298 

EicoU,  260 

Eilud,  170 

Elbod,  Bishop,  473 

Election  to  abbacy,  rules  as  to  in 
Celtic  houses,  195 

Elegy  of  a  thousand  sons,  461 

Elgar,  250 

Elphege,  419 

Emyr  Llydaw,  433 

Enden,  Isle  of,  162 

Endowment  of  Welsh  churches,  43  ; 
antiquity  of,  367  ;  origin  of,  73 ; 
for  churches,  376  ;  for  monas- 
teries, 390 ;  nature  of,  394  ;  in 
Celtic  Church,  370;  in  Welsh 
Church,  408,  409 

Episcopi  Monachi,  221,  222 

Equality  of  persons  in  election,  194 

Eric  fine,  127,  232 

Etchen,  Bishop,  208,  209 

Bthelwulf,  gi-ant  of,  371 


Burddyl,  199 

Evangelization  of  Wales,  scheme  of, 

342;  ideas  as  to,  266;   different 

modes  of,  267 
Excommunication,    88,     257,    261  ; 

results  of,   88 ;  effects  of,  89 ;  of 

King  Henry  II  enforced  in  Wales, 

490 

Face  blotches  a  mark  of  Divine 
anger,  270 

Families,  hereditary,  82 

Family,  Eoman  ideas  of,  60  ;  Celtic, 
72  ;  (muntir),  179;  continuance 
of  abbacy  in,  198 

Febric,  St.,  260 

Fees,  for  conferring  orders,  209  ;,for 
ecclesiastical  services,  408 

Feidilmidh,  181 

Female  saints,  scarcity  of,  438  ; 
number  of  Brychan's  descendants, 
437  ;  few  of  Cunedda's  descend- 
ants, 444 ;  reason  for  small  num- 
ber, 439 

Fergna,  198 

Ferour,  William,   ordina.tion  of,  271 

Fiudchan,  241 

Fine,  74 ;  mjnach,  185 ;  for  mis- 
conduct in  church,  how  divided, 
357 

Finnbar  of  Moiville,  171,  241 

Finnbar,  171 

ITinnian  of  Clonnard,  171,  172 

Fire  at  Kildare,  442 

First-fruits,  43,  405 

Firstlings,  43,  405 

First  order  of  saints,  156 

Fitness  for  abbacy,  tests  of,  193 ; 
who  are  judges  of,  186 

Fitzgerald,  Bishop,  294 

Flat  Holmes,  177 

Foirtchernn,  171,  180 

Foliot,  Bishop,  489 

Food  supply  of  tribesmen,  72 ;  rents, 
73,  374,  407 

Foreigners  in  Wales,  effect  of  on 
Church,  344 :  Welsh  saints  usually 
are,  435  ;  reason  for,  436 

Fosterage,  65 ;  difference  between 
Welsh  and  Irish,  66  ;  literary, 
67 ;  spiritual,  66 

Foundation  of  church  at  Trim, 
180 

Gaul,  source  of  British  Christianity, 

97,  98 
Gaulish    Celts,     religion    of,     102 ; 

Deities,  names  of,  102 
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Generations,  number  required  to 
qualify  as  tribesman,  68,  354  ;  to 
change  church,  354 

Gentility  of  saints,  426 

Geoffiery  of  Monmouth,Bishop,  never 
resided,  489 

Genealogies  of  saints,  448;  reasons 
for,  448  ;  importance  of,  449 

Gerald,  Bishop,  414 

Gildas,  158,  171,  174,  175,  176,  177, 
419  ;  epistle  of,  289  ;  genealogy  of, 
445  ;  history  of,  275  ;  mission  to 
Ireland,  174;  opinion  as  to  Celtic 
clergy,  305  ;  Penitential  of,  165  ; 
second  order  of  saints,  158 ; 
question  as  to  existence  of,  176 

GioUa  De,  176 
•  Giraldas  de  Barri  (Gambrensis),  200, 
294 

Glamorgan,  260 ;  bishop  of,  480 ; 
churches  in,  343 ;  conquest  of, 
478 

Glaswir,  298,  392 

Glastonbury,  445 

Glebe,  44 ;  large  quantity  in  Wales, 
378,  383  .  acreage  in  each  county, 
374,  387 ;  how  acquired,  384  ; 
return  as  to,  386 

Gloucester,  abbey  of,  491 

Glyn.Bosant,  253 

Godfery,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  resigns 
see,  491 ;  non-resident,  489 

Goidels,  100 

Goidelic   Britain,  100,  101  ;  absorp- 
tion    of    Christianity     in,     106 
Wales,  108;  monuments  in,  118 
missionary     efforts     from,     138 
afEected  by  Pelagianism,  1U8 

GoUit,  181 

Gospels  brought  to  Ireland  by  Finn- 
bar,  174 

Grants  of  land,  result  of,  85 ;  to 
Church,  nature  of,  384 

Grethi,  374 

Gregory  the  Great,  213 

Groups,  of  churches,  42,  201,  326  ; 
of  bishops,  237 ;  of  monasteries, 
186  ;  independence  of  Court,  190 

Guarantee  by  tribe  as  to  fitness  of 
abbots,  194 

Guilds,  hereditary  nature  of,  185 

Gnisliamus,  253 

Gulfrid,  260 

Gwenog,  455 

Gwent,  255,  260 

Gwestva,  374 ;  how  distributed,  377 

Gwidnerth,  257 
Gwrwan,  258 


Gwyddel  Fiohti,  171 
Gwyddel,  52,  101 
Gwydelwern,  397 
Gwynfardd  Bryoheiniog,  326 
Gwynllw,  443 

Hallelujah  victory,  108,  isO 
Harmon,  St.,  112 
Hay,  283 

Headship  of  tribe,   182 ;  of  monas- 
tery, rules  as  to,  184 
Heathen   customs,    continuance   of, 

130;  absorption  of,  132,  136 
Henry  II,  excommunication  of,  how 

dealt  with  by  Welsh  bishops,  490 
Henry,   Prince,   Welsh    bishops    at 

coronation  of,  491 
Henry    VllI,    legislation    of,    502 ; 

effect  of,  503  ;  results  of,  504 
Henfynw,  253 
Henllan,  256 
Hereditary,  tendency  of  offices,  30, 

81,    282  ;     succession     when    set 

aside,  195  ;  benefices  become,  282 ; 

reasons  for,  284 
Hereford,  246 
Herewald,  260,  263 
Hermits,  159,  168,  233 
Hertford,  Council  of,  221 
Herveus,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  481 
Hesus,  102 
High   Church  party,  action  of    in 

Wales,  510 
Hilary,  Pope,  156,  210 
Holmes,  Steep  and  FJat,  445 
Holy  Island,  219,  225 
Homicide,   refusal  to  regard  as   a 

crime,  127,  128,  305 ;  Celtic  ideas 

of,  129 
Honau,  abbey  of,  220 
Honor  fine,  232 
Hostage,  child  of  woman  who  is  a, 

63 
Houses,  bishops',  238,  314 ;  list  of, 

238  ;  localities  of,  238 
Household,  priests  of,  81,  314 ;  chief 

of,  314  ;  bard  of,  81 
Husband  and  wife,  will  of,  357 
Hwyel  Da,  laws  of,  13,  205,  252 
Hy,  172 

Hy  Niall,  19,  197 
Hymns,  protective,  425 

Idols,  Irish,  Christianized  by  Patrick, 

114 
Illegitimacy  of    Welsh  saints,  162, 

433 ;  reasons  for,  434,  43 
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IllegitiEoate  birth,  persons  of  in 
orders,  270  ;  what  is  so  accounted 
by  Latins,  271  ;  position  of  child 
of  in  Wales,  62 

lUtyd,  111,  239,  251,  257 

Imbis  Forosna,  124,  131 

Immigrants,  99,  100 

Incest,  what  is  said  to  be,  272 

Independence  among  monasteries, 
1 90 ;  of  monastic  bishops,  240 ; 
reason  for,  216 

Indispensables  of  a  tribe,  79 

Injunction,  Archbishop  Peckham's, 
296,  497 

Innocent  III,  Pope,  494  ;  IV,  494 

Inscribed  stones,  118,  114,  115 

Inscriptions  on  stone  monuments, 
114;  nature  of,  118;  bilingual, 
118,  119 

Institution,  monastic,  object  of,  204 

Interdict,  Bishoj)  of  Llandaff  placed 
under,  477 

lona,  195,  197,  219 ;  abbot  of  only  a 
priest,  209 

Ireland,  apostles  of,  172 ;  bishops 
sent  from  to  ordain,  212 ;  Church 
in,  4  ;  conversion  of,  129 ;  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  108  ;  method 
of,  120 ;  who  may  speak  there  in 
public,  124 

Irish  Church,  6  :  Celtic  Church,  6 ; 
Christianity  spread  by  Brychan, 
430 

Irish  law,  6,  9 

Irish  saints,  how  treated  by  BoUan- 
dists,  414  ;  number  of,  420  ; 
missionary  efEorts  of,  461 ;  end  of 
period,  424 ;  about  same  date  as 
Welsh,  424 

Ishmael,  170,  199 

Isserinus,  163 

Ithel  Hael,  433 

Ivernians,  99 

Jerusalem,  10,  258 

Jevan,  Archpriest,  254,  272,  292 

John,  King,  action  of  Welsh  bishops 

on  his  excommunication,  494 
Joint  undivided  family,  61 
Jordan,  Archdeacon,  296 
Joseph,  Bishop,  260 
Judgment, false, punishment  for,  123 
Jurisdiction,  rival,  34 

Kentigern,  212,  252 
Kerry,  282 
Kevin,  177 
Kidwelly,  170 


Kildare,  167,  168,  230,  441,  442 

Kilhwch,  276 

Kindred,  chief  of,  78 ;  indispen- 
sables of,  79 

King,  difference  between  king  and 
chief,  84  ;  chapels  of,  315 ;  of 
local  tribes,  92;  position  of,  92, 
93 ;  religious  establishment  of,  314 

Kinship,  importance  of,  31,  57 


Laeghaire,  8, 126,  273  ;  instructions 

as  to  his  burial,  130 
Laisren,  198 
Lampeter,  tithes  of,  896 
Land,  grant  of,  32,  85 ;  division  of, 

40 
Lateran  Council,  268 
Latin  Church,  reason  for  its  success, 

47 ;  difference  with  Celtic  as  to 

bishops,  208  ;  difference  between 

clergy   and  laity,  507 ;  difference 

between  Latin  and  Celtic  clergy, 

265 
Laws,    ancient    Irish,    8 ;    ancient 

Welsh,   13,  228  ;    state   of    after 

Statute  of  Wales,  496 
Legacestir,  249 
Legatine  Council,  371 
Leges  Wallice,  13 
Legionensium  civitas,  249 
Legislation  of  Edward  I,  effect  of, 

495  ;  result  of,  496 
Legislation  of   Henry  VIII,  design 

of,  500  ;  result  of,  504  ;  effect  of, 

502 
Legitimacy   of  tribesmen,  rules  as 

to,  64  ;  of  saints,  433 
Leia,  Peter  de,  Bishop,  492 
Liber    Landavensis,    44  ;    lives    of 

saints  in,  418 
Libiau,  214,  259 
Licence  to  marry,  297 
List    of    bishops,   85 ;     of    foreign 

monasteries,  202 
Litany  of  CBngus,  234 
Literary  fosterage,  67 
Lives  of  saints,  9,  228 
Llan,  169;  meaning  of,  334  ;  number 

of,  384  ;  progress  of,  337 
Llanavan,  254 
Llanbadarn  Vawr,  199,  254 
Llaucarvan,  110,  150,  171, 177,  257 
Llanoors,  259 
Llandaff,  contest  for  Teilo's  body, 

353  ;   monastery,  action  of,  257; 

revenues  of,   401;  present,   402; 

Book  of,   44,   85,    226,    303  ;     no 
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mention  of  tithe  in,  364  ;  bishops 
of,  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  215; 
action  of,  257 ;  archdeacon  of, 
309  ;  church  of,  150  ;  diocese  of, 
2i6,  255,  349  ;  dedication  of 
cathedral  of,  150,  329 ;  excom- 
munication by  monks  of,  90 ;  by 
bishops  of.,  257 ;  reason  for  no 
early  history  of,  226  ;  records  as 
to  position  of  bishop,  255 

Llandeilo  Vawr,  349 

Llanddewibrefi,  86,  237,  250,  299 

Llandisilio,  396 

Llandisiliogogo,  396 

Llanelwy,  252 

Llanfair  churches,  332 

Llanfechan,  112 

Llanfihangel  churches,  332 

Llangadoo,  299,  333 

Llangranog,  126,  396 

Llanhaiarn,  112 

Llanhelicon,  259 

Llanilltyd,  150,  257 

Uansilin,  tithe  of,  395 

Llewellyn,  Prince,  complaints  by, 
307 ;  Bishop,  401 

Llwyngyrion,  439 

Llywerth,  260 

Lomman,  180 

Londinensium,  249 

Lords  Marchers,  501 

Lorica  of  Patrick,  425 

Loss  of  rights,  88,  89 

Lot  as  to  abbey,  194 

Louth,  monastery  at,  36,  236 

Lucius,  Pope,  487 

Lumbert,  Bishop,  259,  260 

Lupait,  160,  161 

Lupus  (Bleiddan),  110 

Lydney,  106 

Lyons,  martyrs  at,  97 

Mael,  273 

Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  251 

Maelphadraic,  278 

Magi,  tonsure  of,  275 

Magicians,  86 

Malachi,  St.,  197,  218 

Mam  Eglwys,  341 

Manis,  Bishop,  181 

Marches  of  Wales,  court  of,  501 

Margam,  256,  485 

Marriage,  law  of  in  Wales,  26  ;  with 
a  Welsh  woman,  effect  of,  68  ;  of 
nuns,  163  ;  of  priests,  289  ;  recog- 
nised by  Celtic  Church,  292 

Ma/rtiloge  of  1526,  Celtic  saints  in, 
419 


Married  bishops,  272;  priests,  Welsh 
law  as  to,  292 

Martin  of  Tours,  St.,  149,  151 ; 
Patrick's  mother  his  niece,  149 

Martyrs,  reason  so  few  in  Wales, 
458 

Mary  churches,  330  ;  mostly  chapels, 
832  ;  distribution  of,  883  ;  situa- 
tion of,  336 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  dedication  to, 
330,  831 ;  date  of,  387 

Meering,  348 ;  only  done  in  a 
mother  church,  348 

MelEod,  dedication  of  a  church  at, 
329 

Mel,  161 

Menevia,  foundation  of,  170 ;  chapter 
of,  394  ;  reform  of,  394  ;  endow- 
ment of,  895,  396  ;  diocese  of,  252 

Merchiter,  310 

Merthyr  Cynog,  328  ;  Tydvil,  328 

Methodism,  509 

Meurig,  257  ;  ■  son  of  Hywel,  260  ; 
Bishop,  486 ;  opposition  to,  486, 
487 

Mewdwy,  278 

Metropolitan  claim  of  St.  David's, 
488 

Michael,  St.,  dedication  to,  329 ; 
date  of,  331  ;  reason  for,  330; 
situation  of  churches,  336  ;  causes 
for  popularity  of,  425 

Minor  orders  in  Celtic  Church,  302 

Miracles  not  required  from  Celtic 
saints,  451 ;  workers,  233 

Misconduct  in  churches,  fines  for, 
341,  359 

Missal  taken  by  Finnbar  to  Ireland, 
174 

Missionary  labours  of  Welsh,  23, 24; 
of  Irish,  24;  of  Goidels,  138  ;  of 
Brythonsj  137;  from  Brittany,  432 ; 
Welsh  saints  not,  461 

Mochta,  St.,  36,  236 

Mona,  105 

Monasteries,  27,  145  ;  afforded 
sanctuary,  203  ;  double,  167,  168; 
difference  between  Latin  and 
Celtic,  145,  146  ;  Latin,  475,  477  ; 
no  Latin,  a  Welsh  cathedral,  402 ; 
endowment  of  Celtic,  390  ; 
foreign,  Celtic  list  of,  202 ;  no 
regular  rule  in  Celtic,  146 ;  ne- 
cessity for,  29  ;  places  of  instruc- 
tion, 204 ;  rules  as  to  headship  of, 
184  ;  state  of  in  Ireland,  30 ; 
separation  of  sexes  in,  163 ;  third 
development  of,  200 ;  tribal,  205 
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Monastic  colonies,  322  ;  bishops,  33, 
216  ;  independeaoe  of,  216  ;  build- 
ings, 168,  169  ;  officers,  234 

Monastioism,  Celtic,  147  ;  develop- 
ment of,  159 

Monks,  effect  of  on  Celtic  Church, 
205;  of  Clonnard,  172;  morality 
of,  165;  sleeping  in  house  where 
women  were,  167;  wandering,  163; 
Celts  became  on  taking  orders, 
267  ;  ordination  of,  269 

Montgomery,  Arnulf  de,  478 

Monmouth,  John  of,  appointed 
bishop  by  Pope,  498 

Morganwg,  246,  255 

Mother  church,  31,  355 

Muirdachus,  26,  213,  217 

Mynaoh  iine;  75 

Names  of  churches,  42,  334 

National  saint,  none  for  Wales,  454 ; 
reason  why,  456 

Nature,  law  of,  8,  20 

Nennius,  53 

Newmarch,  Bernard  de,  478 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  8 

Ninian,  54,  139,  152 

Nithnemunnach,  126 

Nodens,  106 

Nomadic  habits  of  tribe,  58 

Norma  magica,  273 

Northmen,  invasion  of,  52,  53 

Nowi,  King  of  Gweut,  260 

Nuada  Derg,  126 

Number  of  bishops,  234 

Nun,  marriage  of,  163  ;  fine  on  viola- 
tion of  to  Bridget's  successor,  441 

Oath  not  taken  on  consecration  of 
Celtic  bishop,  213 ;  on  consecra- 
tion at  Canterbury,  480,  486,  488, 
498 

Obligation  of  abbot  on  succession, 
191 ;  of  chief,  72  ;  of  tribesman, 
72,  391 

Odhran,  127 

CEngus,  number  of  saints  in  the 
litany  of,  420 

OfEeryriat  Teulu,  300 

Offences,  payment  for,  77 

Offices,  tendency  of  to  become 
hereditary,  81 

Ogham  inscriptions,  118  ;  localities 
of,  119  ;  number  in  Wales,  119 

Olwen,  277 

Orders,  Celts  become  monks  on 
taking,  267  ;  not  required  by 
Welsh    saints,  453;    per   saltum, 


'208 ;  part  of  Celtic  tribal  rights, 

270 ;  title  for,  269 
Ordination  of  Welsh  forbidden,  307 
Original  sin,  doctrine  of,  107 
Oudoceus,  257,  261 
Ownership  of  churches,  326 

Padarn,  St.,  199,  210,  246,  438 

Pagan  customs  adopted,  17,  106 

Paganism  absorbed  into  Christianity, 
17  ;  Christianity,  the  strength  of, 
128  ;  survival  of  in  Ireland,  131 

Palladius,  22,  108  ;  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  his  mission,  22 

Parochia,  23,  254,  261 

Parishes,  divisions  into,  39;  effect 
of,  40  ;  when  introduced  into 
Wales,  312,  345  ;  churches,  320 

Paschal  II,  Pope,  482 

Pater,  Bishop,  260 

Paternity,  how  established,  69,  70; 
importance  of,  163 

Patrick,  8,  149  ;  attempt  to  poison, 
126  ;  consults  with  Germanus, 
149 ;  church  of,  135 ;  date  of 
death,  9 ;  apostacy  after  his  death, 
23,  158 ;  mission  to  Ireland,  148  ; 
mother,  niece  of  St.  Martin,  149  ; 
reasons  for  his  success,  22 

Patron  saint,  church  of  the,  184 

Patronage  of  Welsh  Church  claimed 
by  English  King,  494 

Paulinus,  150,  170,  229 

Payments  for  offences,  77 

Pebiau,  199 

Peckham,  Archbishop,  285,  467,  496: 
nc/^otiates  with  Welsh,  497;  visita- 
tions of,  285,  497  ;  orders  of,  497 
on  celibacy,  296 ;  changes  made 
by,  307  ;  injunctions  by,  497 
orders  canonical  hours  to  be  kept, 
497;  forbids  pluralities,  497;  dress 
of  clergy,  497  ;  influence  on  clergy, 
306 

Pelagius  I,  Pope,  175 

Pelagianism,  108 

Pembrokeshire,  138  ;  churches  in, 
343  ;  benefices  in, 385 

Penaly,  349 

Penitentials,  366  ;  of  Gildas,  165 

People,  rights  of  the,  in  a  church,  38 

Perjury,  when  punishable,  359 

Picts,  53,  101 ;  invasion  of  Wales 
by,  53 

Pilgrimages,  206 

Pilgrims,  183 ;  when  made  abbot, 
188, 193 

Plebilis  progenies,  196 
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Pluralities  forbidden,  497 

Poets,  power  of  in  Ireland,  121  ; 
mode  of  working  before  Patrick, 
131 ;  stories  told  by,  132 

Portionist  rectories,  41,  73,  282 

Powys,  252 

Prebends,  393  ;  endowment  of,  393 

Prescription,  one  of  modes  of  ex- 
tending tribe,  67 

Presentation  to  benefices,  288,  494 

Presidents  of  Courts  of  Marches  of 
Wales,  501 

Priest,  children  of,  right  to  succeed, 
290  ;  discretion  of,  38  ;  growth  of 
power  of,  91 ;  of  household,  81, 
314;  marriage  of,  289  ;  married 
cannot  be  a  witness,  293  ;  number 
of,  at  one  church,  41 ;  position  of, 
38  ;  change  made  in,  by  conver- 
sion of  country,  133 ;  of  tribe, 
position  and  power  of,  85 

Profession  to  Canterbury,  form  of,  488 

Property  of  abbot  goes  to  monastery, 
192  ;  of  bishop  goes  to  Crown,  244; 
development  of,  73;  joint,  73,  74; 
several,  74 

Protection  given  by  monasteries,  202 

Provision  for  persons  taking  orders, 
267 

Psalm-singer,  182 

Puritans,  alliance  of  Welsh  with,  507 


Qualifications  for 
to,  195 


abbacy,  rules  as 


Beading,  Council  of,  496 

Record  of  court  of  law,  82  ;  of  chief 

of  kindred,  82  ;  of  bardism,  82 
Rectories,  number  of,  885 
Rectors,  lay,  285  ;  portionist,  285 
Red  Booh  of  Hergest,  455 
Reformation,  how  far  Church  robbed 

at,  866 
Relationship,  importance  of,  55 
Release  of  suretyship,  357 
Relics,  tribal,  88,  846 
Religious  ceremony  on  giving  tribal 

rights,   60 ;   obligations  in  tribal 

laws,  70  ;  houses,  aid  rendered  to 

by  the  Latins,  475 
Rents  of  land,  387 
Representatives  of  kindred,  79 
Resistance    to    Latin    Church,    by 

Welsh,  479,  486,  487,  488,  491 ;  by 

Norman  bishops,  483 
Responsa  prudentnm,  14 
Restitutus,  248 
Retaliation,  judgment  of,  12 


Revenues  of  Welsh  Church,  401 

Reynolds,  Archbishop,  307 

Rhine,  worship  of,  103 

Rhuddlan,  tithes  of,  395 

Rhyddmarch,  272 

Ribble,  worship  of,  103 

Eights  of    tribesmen,   58,   71,    72; 

transmitted  through   mother,  64  ; 

claimed  by  Church,  proof  of,  359 
Roman  infiuence  on  'Wales,  51 
Rule     in     Celtic     monasteries,     no 

regular,  146  ;  of  St.  Benedict,  166  ; 

of  Columbanus,  166  ;  of  Columba, 

166 
Rules   as   to    abbacy,    184;     as   to 

tribesmen,  61  ;  relaxation  of,  62 
Rural  deans,  312  ;  deaneries,  date  of, 

844 


Saints,  catalogue  of  three  orders  of 
Irish,  155;  first  order,  156  ;  second 
order,  158,  176  ;  third  order,  159, 
177;  difference  between  Latin  and 
Celtic,  411  ;  canonization  of,  413  ; 
Celtic,  how  treated  by  BoUandists, 
414 ;  definition  of,  414;  Bollandist 
definition  of,  414;  characteristics 
of,  415  ;  not  so  called,  416  ;  no 
cult  of,  419 ;  female,  438 ;  Irish 
number  of,  420 ;  lives  of,  9,  10 ; 
legends  of  how  formed,  228 ; 
miracle  working,  457;  number  of, 
45 ;  no  native  Welsh,  432 ;  no 
national  Welsh,  454  ;  original 
meaning  of  term,  412 ;  period  of 
Welsh,  421 ;  solitary  saints,  177 ; 
suppression  of  Celts  by  Latins, 
418 ;  substitution  of  Latin  for 
Celtic,  828  ;  use  of  term  by  Celts, 
417 ;  Welsh  differ  from  Irish, 
420 

Saint,  tribe  of  the,  21,  179 

Saint  Asaph  diocese,  369 ;  benefices 
in,  385 ;  payment  of  tithes  in, 
386  ;  revenue  of,  402  ;  wealth  of, 
400 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  203 ;  claim  of, 
to  be  proved,  360  ;  need  for,  202  ; 
violation  of,  203 

Saltum,  per,  orders  given,  208 

Scotch  Law,  villein  by  tonsure, 
278 ;  Christianity  introduced  by 
Cunedda,  53,  428 

Scothnoe,  171 

Scotti,  53 

Security  given  by  abbot,  192  ;  rules 
as  to,  193 
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Sede  vaoante,   crown   entitled    on, 

307 
Seebohm  on  Welsh  Laws,  13 
Sees,  Welsh,  250 
Senchus  Mor,  8,  127 ;  date  of,  9 
Sept,  61 

Sepulchral  monuments,  115  ;  differ- 
ence between  Goidelic  and  Bry- 

thonic,  113 
Seven,  use  of  number,  237  ;  religious 

houses,  239 
Sexes,  separation  of,  in  monasteries, 

163, 167 
Silver  gwestva,  377 
Simon  Magus,  tonsure  of,  275 
Simon  the  wizard,  276 
Slavery,   effect   of   Christianity   on, 

279 
Slaves  forfeited  as  a  penalty,  306 
Solitaries,  168 

Son,  selection  of,  for  Church,  194 
Sons  of  Cunedda,  76 
Sovereign,      right      of     to     name 

successor,  182 
Sower,  parable  of,  applied  to  church, 

164 
Speakers  in  public  in  Ireland,  124 
Spiritual  fosterage,  179 ;  authority 

followed  conquest,  476,  477 
Sponsorship,  66,  67 
Statute  of  Wales,  494 
St.   Chad,   Book    of,   227,   374;  St. 

Chad,  reconseoration  of,  214 
St.  David's,  diocese  of,  252 ;  list  of 

bishops    of,     35 ;    dedication    of 

cathedral,   329  ;  chapter  of,  392 ; 

revenue    of,  394  ;    precentor    of, 

395  ;  treasurer  of,    396  ;   Norman 

interference   as   to   bishops,   478, 

480,  483  ;  metropolitan  claims  of, 

486 
Steward,  duties  of,  as  to  gwestva 

silver,  377 
St.  Harmon,  112;  Scuthin,  161,  162; 

Samson,  210  ;  Senanus,  162,  177  ; 

Swibert,  413  ;  Ulrio,  413 
Stocks  of  Welsh  saints,  427 
Stones    Christianized    by    Patrick, 

114 
Stories,  nature    of,  told    by    Irish 

poets,  132 
Strabo,   description  of   Britain  by, 

101 
Strangers,    admission    of,  to  tribe, 

61 ;  children  of,  60 ;  violation  of 

women  by,  63  ;  when  made  abbot, 

188 
Stumbling  bishop,  231 


Subordination  of  churches,  821 
Succession  of  parents,  84 ;  to  rights 

of  chief,  92;   to  abbacy,  obliga- 
tions on,  191 ;  devolution  of,  189  ; 

of  foster  children,  66  ;  to  property 

by  children  of  parents,  290 ;    in 

tribe  of  saint,  182 
Suffragan  bishops,  239 
Sulien";  Bishop,  30,   242,   272,    292; 

Abbot,  257 
Support,  right  of  tribesrnen  to,  83 ; 

right  of  chief  to,  375 
Supreme  authority,  none  in  Celtic 

Church,  190 
Supremacy  of  Church,  359  ;  proof  of, 

360 ;   on  accession  of  new  chief, 

360 
Saperstition,  Pagan  origin  of,  142 ; 

Welsh,  142 
Suretjship,  how  released,  357 
Synods,    163,   260;   of  Llanddewi- 

brefi,  235 ;  of  LlandafE  monks,  257, 

260 


Tacitus,  54  ;  describes  Goidels, 
101 

Taliessin,  Booh  of,  461 

Tanistry,  Irish,  193 

Tanist  successor,  441 

Tara,  126, 127 

Taratyr  on  Wye,  258 

Teilo,  199,  210,  214 ;  Booli  of,  226  ; 
churches,  40,  322,  325  ;  no 
churches  on  lands  granted  to,  325; 
disputes  as  to  body  of,  349 ;  places 
that  claimed  body  of,   349 

Teinm  Laegha,  124,  131 

Territorial  names,  77 

Tests  of  fitness  for  abbey,  193 ;  for 
bishop,  208 

Tewdur,  258 

Theobald,  Archbishop,  487 

Theodore,  Archbishop,  221,  223,  224, 
278,  371 

Third  order  of  saints,  159,  183 

Three  orders  of  saints,  156 

Tithes,  43  ;  date  of,  371;  entries  in 
Welsh  law  as  to,  379 ;  not  basis 
of  Welsh  endowments,  364 ;  appro- 
priation of,  404  ;  how  far  by 
monasteries,  366  ;  not  granted  by 
Vv  elsh  chiefs,  368 ;  not  mentioned 
in  Book  of  Llandaff,  364 ;  in  Booh 
of  St.  David's,  369;  origin  of,  370; 
nature  of  Welsh  tithes,  380  ;  pay- 
ments connected  with,  389  ;  when 

Title  for  orders,  268 
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payment  became  general,  389 ; 
eflEect  of  Henry  VIII's  legislation 
on,  390,  506  ;  in  Ireland,  381 

Tonsure,  nature  of,  83, 156,  164,  272; 
what  it  is,  272  ;  Celtic,  274 ; 
Greek,  278  ;  Latin,  275 ;  monks, 
274 ;  Pauline,  278  ;  Simon  Magus, 
275 ;  slaves,  274 ;  St.  Peter,  278  ; 
St.  John,  278  ;  effect  of,  on  a  clerk, 
280 ;  on  becoming  a  villein,  278 

Tours,  Council  of,  370 

Township,  effect  on,  of  consecration 
of  church,  280 

Towy,  258 

Translation  of  bishop,  rules  as  to, 
481  ;  objection  raised  in  case  of 
Herveus,  482 

Tref,  gwestva  payable  by,  376 

Tribal  system,  49  ;  effect  of  on 
Church,  56  ;  churches,  343,  346  ; 
property,  72  ;  relics,  346 :  rights, 
73  ;  orders  part  of,  269  ;  title  to, 
269 

Tribe,  chief  of,  92  ;  desertion  from, 
405 ;  held  together  by  Church, 
3S5;  of  land,  120;  of  saint,  21, 
120,  179,  185  ;  indispensable  of, 
79  ;  qualifications  of  chief  of,  92  ; 
modes  of  extension  of,  61  ;  fos- 
terage, 65  ;  prescription,  67  ; 
names  of,  76 

Tribesman,  position  of,  86 

Tribesmen,  modes  of  becoming,  60 ; 
modes  of  admission  of,  69 ;  obliga- 
tion of,  72  ;  position  of,  86 ;  rights 
of,  70;  what  rights  were,  70;  right 
to  share  property,  71,  72 

Trichan,  Bishop,  261 

Trim,  monastery  of,  7, 171,  180,  195; 
foundation  of,  180 

Tuathal  Maolgarbh,  156 

Tudor  legislation  in  Wales,  effect  of, 
504 

Twrch  Trwyth,  276 

Tydeoho,  433 

Tyssul,  443 

Uchtryd,  Bishop,  487 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  effect  of  in 
Wales,  505 

Urban,  Bishop,  255,  258  ;  consecra- 
tion of,  480  ;  profession  of,  480 

Ursula,  St.,  comes  to  Cardiganshire, 
439 


Valor  of^  Pope  McTiolas,  41,  284,  369 
Venedoticm  Code,  455 


Vengeance,  judgment  of,  127 
Vicarages,  number  of,  385 
Vienne,  martyrs  at,  97 
Village  communities,  154;  Christian, 

154  ;  Indian,  155 
Village  to  pay  gwestva,  374 
Villein  becoming  so  by  tonsure,  278 
Violation  of  sanctuary,  203 
Virgin,  Bishop,  233 
Virgin  Mary,  dedication  of  churches 

to,  332 
Visitation  of  Archbishop  Peckham, 

286,    497;    Archbishop    Baldwin, 

492 
Vortigern,  110 


Wales,  position  of  Church  in,  4 ; 
endurance  of  Christianity  in,  ]  39 ; 
isolation  of,  141,  142 ;  Marches  of, 
Court  of  the,  501 ;  monastic  epis- 
copacy in,  220;  length  of  residence 
in,  to  acquire  tribal  rights,  68 ; 
when  parishes  introduced  into, 
312 ;  Statute  of,  494 

Walter,  Abbot,  Lanfranc's  instruc- 
tions to,  418 

Walter  Hubert,  Archbishop,  493 

Wandering  monks,  163,  188 

Welsh  Laws,  13,  228 ;  how  trans- 
lated, 26 ;  abolition  of  by  Henry 
VIII,  502 ;  effect  of  abohtion,  504 

Welsh  Celtic  Church,  canons  of, 
165 

Welsh  MSS.,  their  importance,  6,  10 

Welsh  missionaries  to  Ireland,  effect 
of,  23  ;  princes,  excommunication 
of,  90  ;  local  customs,  survival  of, 
140 ;  clergy  resist  celibacy,  289  ; 
revenues  of,  401 ;  laws,  how  far  is 
celibacy  recognised  by,  290 ; 
married  priests  not  competent 
witnesses,  293  ;  sees,  249  ;  Crown 
entitled  to  sede  vacante,  307,  498 

Welsh  saints,  legendary  lives  of,  228 ; 
differ  from  Irish  and  Latin  saints, 
420 ;  period  of,  420  ;  termination 
of,  421  ;  only  five  after  this,  421  ; 
usually  foreigners,  437  ;  apocry- 
phal character  of,  450 ;  official 
nature  of,  458  ;  not  necessarily 
ecclesiastics,  453 

Welsh  martyrs,  reason  why  none, 
459 

Welshmen,  ordination  of  forbidden, 
307,  499 

Westminster,  Council  at,  1175,  294 
m  M 
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Whitland,  14,  36  170,  229,  235 

Wig,  256 

Wilfred,  Bishop,  482 

William  I,  claim  of  sovereignty  over 

Wales,  475 
Winnifred,  St.,  439 
Witherne,  152 


Witness,  married  priest  cannot  be, 
293 

Woman,  position  of,  62 ;  children  of 
when  tribesmen,  62 ;  monk  sleep- 
ing in  same  house  as,  167 

Yspaddaden  Penkawr,  277 
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IV.  Current  Superstitions.     Collected  from  the  oral  tradi- 

tions of  English-speaking  folk.  Edited  by  Fanny  D. 
Bergen.  With  notes  and  an  introduction  by  W.  W. 
Newell.  1896.  x,  161  pp.  14-r.  6d. 
The  Journal  of  tlie  American  Folk-Lore  Society 
is  published  quarterly  a  ta  subscription  price  of  I2.r.  6d. 
per  volume ;  single  numbers  4-f.  2d.    Vols.  I-IX  are  out. 
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ABCHJEOLOGICAL  REVIEW  (The).    A  Journal  of  Historic  and 
Pre-historic  antiquities.   Edited  by  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A.  Vols.  I-IV. 
,     Roy.  8vo.     1888-1889.     Cloth.    £2  2s. 

Continued  as  Folk-Lore.     See  page  3. 

BARCLAY  (E.).  Stonehenge  and  Its  Earthworks.  With  plans, 
12  collotype  plates,  and  30  illustrations,  xi,  52  pp.  Crown  4to. 
1895.     Cloth.     Nett  15.?. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE    DE    CARABAS. 

Reprints  of  scarce  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  works  for  the  Folk- 
lorist  and  Booklover.  Elegantly  printed  on  hand-made  paper  with 
wide  margins,  in  an  edition  of  550.  The  volumes  will  never  be 
reprinted. 

I.    Cupid  and  Psyche.    Edited  by  A.  Lang.    1887.    Old 

of  Print 
II.     Euterpe :  The  Second  Book  of  the  Famous  History  of 
Herodotus.      Englished   by  R.  B.,   1584.       Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.     1888.     Out  of  print. 

III.  The  Tables  of  Bidpai,  or  The  Morall  Philosophie 
of  Doni.  Englished  by  Thomas  North,  1570. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.     1888.    Nett  \2s. 

IV.,  V.  The  Fables  of  ^sop,  as  first  printed  by  William 
Caxton  in  1484,  with  those  of  Avian,  Alfonso,  and 
PoGGio ;  now  again  edited  and  induced  by  J.  Jacobs. 
2  vols.     1890.     Nett  £\  \s. 

Vol.  I.  History  of  the  jEsopic  Fable,  xx,  284  pp. 
Facsimile  of  illustration  from  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  and  introductory  verses  by 
Andrew  Lang. 
Vol.  II.  Text  and  Glossary.  Frontispiece  by  H. 
Ryland.    322  pp. 

VI.  The  Attis  of  Cains  Valerius  Catullus.  Translated 
into  English  verse,  with  Dissertations  on  the  Myth  of 
Attis,  on  the  Origin  of  Tree-worship,  and  on  the  Galli- 
ambic  Metre.  By  Grant  Allen,  B.A.  1892.  xii, 
156  pp.    Nett  7J.  (>d. 

VII.  Plutarch's  Romane  Questions.  Translated  a.d.  1603, 
by  Philemon  Holland.  Now  again  edited  by  F.  B. 
Jevons,  M.A.,  with  Dissertations  on  Italian  Cults, 
Myths,  Taboos,  Man-worship,  Aryan  Marriage,  Sympa- 
thetic Magic,  and  the  Eating  of  Beans.  1892.  cxxiii, 
170.     Nett  \os.  6d. 

VIII.  The  Invisible  Common-wealth  of  Elves,  Fauns, 
and  Fairies.  A  Study  in  Folk-Lore  and  Psychical 
Research.  Text  by  R.  Kirk,  a.d.  1691.  Comment  by 
And.  Lang,  a.d.  1893.  With  frontispiece  by  Lockhart 
Bogle.  Ixv,  92  pp.  Nett  7.5-.  6d.  Nearly  out  of  print. 
IX.  A  Philological  Essay  concerning  the  Pygmies  of 
the  Ancients,  by  Edward  Tyson,  M.D.,  a.d.  1699. 
Now  edited,  with  an  Introduction  treating  of  Pigmy 
Races  and  Fairy  Tales,  by  Bertram  A.  Windle,  M.D, 
1895.     civ,  103  pp.     Nett  bs. 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE   DE  CARABAS  (continued). 

X.    Barlaam  and  Josaphat.     English  Lives  of  Buddha, 

edited  and  induced  by  Joseph  Jacobs.   Frontispiece  by 

H.  Ryland  and  Introductoiy  Verses  by  I.  Zangwill. 

1896.    cxxxii,  56  pp.    Nett  8j.  iid. 

Amongst  other  works  in  preparation  in  this  series  are  Kirk's  Scots 

Gaelic   Charms,  with  Introdnciions  by  Andrew  Lang  and  A. 

Macbain ;  and  Caxton's  Beynard  the  Fox,  with  a  History  of 

the  Reynard  cycle  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 


CAXTOW  (W.).  Reeuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye.  Faithfully 
reprinted  from  the  unique  perfect  copy  of  the  original,  and  edited, 
with  critical  and  bibliographical  introduction,  glossary,  and  detailed 
index  of  persons  and  places,  by  H.  Oskar  Sommer.  Two  vols. 
Small  4to.     1894.    vii,  1463  pp.     Boards.     Nett  ;^i  \(>s. 

CLOTJSTOW  (W.  A.).  Flowers  from  a  Persian  .Garden,  and  other 
Essays  (chiefly  relating  to  the  history  of  Persian  Sanscrit  romantic 
literature).     Crown  8vo.     1890.    xvi,  328  pp.     Sewed,    is.  (>d. 

CORMAC'S  GLOSSARY.  The  oldest  Irish  glossary  of  phrase  and 
fable,  translated  and  annotated  by  the  late  John  O  Donovan. 
Edited,  with  notes  and  indices,  by  Whitley  Stokes.  410.  Cal- 
cutta.    x868.    xii,  204  pp.     Cloth.    Nett  ;^i  los. 

COX  (Marian  Eoalfe).  An  Introduction  to  Folk-Lore.  Crown 
Svo.  .  1895.    xvi,  319  pp.     Cloth,  uncut,     y.  dd. 

CURTIN  (Jeremiah).  Legends  of  the  Fairies  and  Ghost-World. 

Collected  from  oral  tradition  in  South-West  Munster.  Crown  Svo. 
1895.    xii,  204  pp.     Cloth.    3J.  dd. 

EARLE  (Alice  M.).  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  Eng- 
land.    Crown  8vo.     1S93.     388  pp.     Cloth.     Is.  dd. 

Costume  in  Colonial  Times.    An  alphabetical  encyclopaedia 

of  costume,  male  and  female,  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 
i2mo.     1894.    264  pp.    Cloth.    Nett  5.?. 

■  Colonial  Days  in  Old  Wew  York.  Crown  Svo.   1894.  311  pp. 


Cloth.     Nett  4^^. 
EMERSON  (P.  E.).     Welsh  Fatry  Tales  and  other  Stories. 

i6mo.     1S94.     87  pp.     Boards,    is. 

FARNELL  (I.).  Lives  of  the  Troubadours,  translated  from  the 
Medieeval  Provencal,  with  introductory  matter  and  notes,  and  with 
specimens  of  their  Poetry  rendered  into  English.  Crown  Svo.  1S96. 
x,  2S8  pp.     Cloth.     Nett  6^. 

FOLK=LORE  SOCIETY,  Publications  of  the. 

Demy  Svo.     187S-96.     Nett  prices  : — 
The  Transactions  have  been  published  under  the  following  titles  : 
Folk-Lore   Record.     Vols.  I— V.     1 878-1 S82.     Only  sold  to 

members. 
Polk-Lore  Journal.    Vols.  I— VII.    1SS3-87. 

(Vols.  Ill,  IV,  and  V  may  be  had  at  2o.y.  each). 
Folk-Lore.    Vols.  I— VIII.    1S90-96. 

(Vols.  I— IV,  iSJ.  each;  Vols.  V  and  following,  10s.  each).. 
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FOLK-LORE   SOCIETY  (continued). 
The  following  extra  publications  are  still  on  sale  : — 

Notes  on  the  Polk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Cotmties  of 

England  and  the  Borders,  by  William  Henderson.    A 

new  edition,  with  considerable  additions  by  the  Author.    1879. 

xvii,  391  pp.     i6i-. 
Aubrey's  Eemaines  of  Gentilisme  and  JudaismejWith  the 

Additions  by  Dr.  White  Kennet.    Edited  by  James  Britten, 

F.L.S.     1880.    vii,  273  pp.     13.?.  bd. 
Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland. 

By  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor.     1881.    xii,  288  pp.    xy.dd. 
Researches  respecting  the  Book  of  Sindibad.  By  Professor 

Domenico  Comparetti.     viii,  167  pp. — Portuguese  Eolk- 

Tales.    By  Professor  Z.  Consiglieri  Pedroso,  of  Lisbon ; 

with  an  Introduction  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.    In  one  vol., 

1882.     ix,  124  pp.     I'^s. 
Polk  Medicine.    By  W.  G.  Black.    1883.    ii,  227  pp.    13^.  dd. 
Magyar  Folk-Tales,  collected  by  Kriza,  Erdelyi,   Pap,  and 

others.     Translated  and  edited,  with  Comparative  Notes  by 

the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  and  Lewis  H.  Kropf.     1886.    Ixxii, 

438  pp.    iS^f- 
The  Handbook  of  Polk-Lore.    i6mo.    1887.    193  pp.    'i.s.dd. 
The  Denham  Tracts.    Vol.  I.  .  Edited  by  Dr.  James  Hardy. 

1891.  xii,  368  pp.     i6.r. 

The  Denham  Tracts.    Vol.  II.    1894.    13^'.  dd. 

Cinderella.     345  variants.     Edited  by  Miss  M.  Roalfe  Cox. 

1892.  Ixxx,  535  pp.     i5.y. 

County  Polk-Lore  (Printed  Extracts).  Vol.  I,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Suffolk,  Leicester,  and  Rutland. 
1895.     ^V- 

**#  The  separate  parts  may  also  be  had. 

No.    I.     Gloucestershire.     Edited  by  E.  S.  Hartland. 

1892.    60  pp.     \s. 
No.  II.    Suffolk.    Edited  by  Lady  Camilla  Gurdon.    1893. 

xvi,  163  pp.    (>s. 
No.  III.    Leicestershire  and  Rutland.    Edited  by  C.  J. 

BiLLSON. 

The  Elevation  and  Procession  of  the  Ceri  at  Gubbio. 

By  H.  M.  Bower.    With  Illustrations.     1897.    In  the  press. 

The  International  Polk-Lore  Congress,  1891.  Papers  and 
Transactions,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs  and  Alfred  Nutt. 
1892.    xxxiv,  492  pp.     \t^s. 


GARNETT  (Miss  L.  M.  J.)    The  "Women  of  Turkey  and  their 

Polk-Lore.  With  an  Ethnographical  Map  and  Introductory  Chap- 
ters on  the  Ethnography  of  Turkey,  and  on  Folk-Conceptions  of 
Nature  by  John  S.  Stuart-Glennie,  M.A. 

Vol.   I.    The  Christian  Women.   1890.  Ixxix,  382  pp.  Cloth. 

io.y.  dd. 
Vol.  II.    Jewish  and  Moslem  Women.    With  Essay  on  the 
Origin  of  Matriarchy,  by  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 
1891.    xvi,  620  pp.    Cloth.     i6j. 
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aARiraiTT  (Miss  L.  M.  J.).  The  "Women  of  Turkey.  Cheap 
edition  in  one  volume,  omitting  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie's  Introduc- 
tion, Appendices,  and  Ethnographical  Map.     Cloth,     los.  6d. 

New  Folk-Lore  Researches.  Greek  Folk-Poesy:  Annotated 

Translations  from  the  whole  cycle  of  Romaic  Folk- Verse  and  Folk- 
Prose,  by  L.  M.  J.  Garnett.  Edited,  with  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Folk-Lore,  Greek  Folk-speech,  and  the  Survival  of  Paganism,  by 
J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie.    2  vols.    1896.   Demy  8vo.   Cloth.    Nett  i?,s. 

Vol.  I,  Folk-Verse,    xlviii,  423  pp. 

Vol.  II,  Folk-Prose.    viii,  541  pp. 

GOMME  (Alice  B.).  Dictionary  of  British  Folk-Lore.  Part  I. 
British  Games  described  and  figured.  With  Music,  Plans,  and  Illus- 
trations from  Mediaeval  MSS.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo. 

- — -■ Vol.  I.     (Accroshay — Nuts  in  May.)     1894.    xx,   413  pp.      Nett 

I2.y.  6d. 

—  Vol.  II  in  the  press. 

See  also  in  Children's  Books,  p.  15. 

GREGOR  (Rev.  Walter).  Kilns,  MiUs,  Millers,  Meal  and 
Bread.  Popular  lore  from  oral  tradition.  Small  4to.  1894.  39  pp. 
Sewed,     is. 

THE    QRIMM    LIBRARY. 

A  collection  of  Folk-Lore  Monographs.  Elegantly  printed  at  the  Con- 
stable Press,  on  laid  paper.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Nett  prices. 

I.  GEORGIAN  FOLK-TALES.  Translated  by  Marjory  War- 
drop.     1894.    xii,  175  pp.    ss. 

II,  III,  V.     THE  LEGEND  OF  PERSEUS.    A  study  of  Tradition 

and  Story,  Custom  and  Myth.     By  E.  Sidney  Hartland.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Supernatural  Birth.    1894.    xxxiv,  328  pp.    7j.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  Token.  1895.    viii,  445  pp.  lis.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  Andromeda.  Medusa.  With  general  index  to  the  entire 
work.  1896,  xxxvii,  295  pp.  Ts.  6d. 
IV,  VI.  THE  VOYAGE  OF  BRAN",  SOW"  OF  FEBAL,  TO  THE 
LAND  OF  THE  IiI"V"I]VG.  An  old  Irish  Saga  now  first  edited, 
with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by  KuNO  Meyer.  With 
an  Essay 'upon  the  Irish  Vision  of  the  Happy  Otherworld,  and  the 
Celtic  Doctrine  of  Rebirth,  by  Alfred  Nutt. 

Vol.  I.  The  Happy  Otherworld.     1895.    xviii,  331  pp.     los.  6d 

Vol.  II.  The  Celtic  Doctrine  of  Rebirth.    In  the  Press. 

GRIIOfELL  (G.  B.).     Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk-Tales. 

With  Notes  on  the  Origin,  Customs,  and  Character  of  the  Pawnee 
People.     8vo.     1893.    445  pp.     Cloth,     -js.  6d. 

Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales.     The  Story  of  a  Prairie  People.    8vo. 

1893.     310  pp.     Cloth.     7s.  6d. 
GTJMMERE  (F.   B.).    Germanic  Origins.    A_  Study   in  Primitive 
Culture.     Svo.     1892.     500  pp.     Cloth.     io.y.  6d. 

Contents:  Land  and  People— Men  and  Women— The  Home- 
Husband  and  Wife— The  Family— Trade  and  Commerce— 
The  Warrior— Social  Order— Government  and  Law— The 
Funeral— The  Worship  of  the  Dead— The  Worship  of  Nature 
—The  Worship  of  Gods— Form  and  Ceremony— The  Higher 
Mood. 
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HYDE  (Douglas).  Beside  the  I^e.  Gaelic  Folk-Stories.  Col- 
lected, edited  (Irish  Text  facing  English)  and  translated,  by  D.  H. 
With  Introduction,  Notes  on  the  Irish  text,  and  Notes  on  the  tales, 
by  the  Editor  and  Alfred  NuTT.  Crown  8vo.  Iviii,  204  pp.  1891. 
Cloth,    ys.  6d. 

JACOBS  (Joseph).     Fairy  Tales  of  the  British  Empire.     See 

page  15,  also  Bibl.  de  Carabas,  p.- 2,  and  Tudor  Library,  p.  13. 

KOVALEVSKY  (M.).  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  in 
Russia.  Being  the  Ilchester  Lectures  for  1889-90.  Demy  8vo.  x, 
260  pp.     Cloth.     1891.     js.  6d. 

LBLAND  (Charles  Godfrey:  Hans  Breitmann).     Legends  of 
Florence.     Collected   from  the  people  and  retold.     Two   series. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  gilt  top. 
Vol.  I.     Second  Edition.     1896.    xiv,  280  pp.     c,s. 
Vol.  II.     1896.    viii,  298  pp.     SJ. 

MacCOKGrLIIirN'E,  The  Vision  of.  A  12th  century  Irish  Wonder- 
tale.  Edited  and  translated  by  KuNO  Meyer,  with  literary  Introduc- 
tion by  W.  Wollner.   Crown  8vo.   1892.   liv,  212  pp.  Cloth.   ios.6d. 

MEDIJEVAL  LEGENDS,  being  translations  from  German  Volks- 
biicher  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  by  Mrs.  Leighton. 

I.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Johann  Faustus,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Black  Art,  as  played  by  the  Kasperle  Com- 
pany. i6mo.  Red  and  black  wrapper.  1893.  Nett  is. 
II.  Virgilius  the  Sorcerer.  i6mo.  Red  and  black  cover. 
1893.  IS. ;  or  in  8vo  on  stout  paper,  with  frontispiece  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley.    Nett  y.  6d. 

III-VII.  Five  Legends,  being  a  gift-book  to  the  children  of  Eng- 
land of  Old ,  World  Tales  from  France  and  Germany. 
(Melusina.  .iEsop.  The  Seven  Swabians.  Fleur  and 
Blanchefleur.  Duke  Ernest.)  8vo.  1895.  viii,  275  pp. 
Cloth,    ^s.  6d. 

MERLIN.    Le  Roman  de  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King 

Arthur.      Faithfully   edited  from  the    French  MS.  Add.    10,292  in 

the  British  Museum  (about  a.d.  1316),    by  Professor  H.  Oskar 

SoMMER,   Ph.D.      Privately  printed  for  Subscribers.      1894.      4to. 

xxii,  498  pp.     Printed  on  hand-made  paper.     Cloth,  uncut.     Nett 

£1  i6s. 

^f\  Having  subscribed  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  cover 

cost  of  issue,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  copies  to  the  public  at 

the  above  nett  price. 

MERUGUD  UILIX  MAICO  LEIRTIS.  The  Irish  Odyssey. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  Translation,  and  a  Glossary,  by  KuNO  Meyer. 
i6mo.  1886.  xii,  36  pp.  Cloth.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper  with 
wide  margins,    y. 

MOORE  (A.  W.).  The  Folk-Lore  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  being  an 
Account  of  its  Myths,  Legends,  Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Proverbs. 
i2mo.    xvi,  192  pp.    i^'.  6d. 

MYER  (J.).  Scarabs.  The  History,  Manufacture,  Symbolism  of  the 
Scarabseus  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  Sardinia,  Etruria,  etc.  Cr. 
8vo.     1894.     Cloth,     Nett  11s. 
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NORTHERN  LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  English  versions  of  Icelandic  texts,  hitherto  untranslated,  for 
the  most  part  bearing  on  the  relations  of  Scandinavia  to  the  British 
Isles.    Limited  issue,  in  small  4to,  on  laid  paper,  with  wide  margins. 
Cloth,  uncut.     Nett  prices. 
I.    The   Saga    of  King  Olaf  Tryggwason,  who  reigned  over 
Norway  a.d.  995  to  a.d.  iooo.     Translated  by   the  Rev.  John 
Sephton.     With  historical  Introduction.      1895.     xxvi,  500  pp. 
Nett  i8j. 
II.     The  Tale  of  Thrond    of  Gate,  commonly  called  Faereyinga 
Saga.    Englished,  with  Introduction,  by  F.  York  Powell.    1896. 
xlviii,  83  pp.    Map  of  the  Ftereys.     Nett  7.?.  6fi?. 
III.    Hamlet  in  Iceland.     The  Ambales  Saga,  or  the  late  romantic 
version  of  the  Hamlet  story,  edited,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
original,  and  translated  by  J.  Gollancz.    With  full  Introduction. 
In  the  press. 


O'NEILL  (the  late  John).  The  Wight  of  the  Gods.  An  enquiry 
into  Cosmic  and  Cosmogonic  Mythology  Symbolism.  2  vols.  Large 
8vo.     1893-97.     Profusely  illustrated.     Nett  £'2,  12s.  6d. 

HTJTT  (Alfred).    Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  GraU, 

with  especial  reference  to  the  Hypothesis  of  its  Celtic  Origin.    8vo. 
1888.    xvi,  285  pp.     Cloth.     Nett  10^.  6d. 
See  also  Grimm  Library,  No.  IV,  and  Waifs  and  Strays,  p.  8. 

SAXO    GRAMMATICUS.      The  first  nine  books   of    the   Danish 
History  translated  for  the  first  time  into   English  by  O.  Elton. 
With  considerations  on  Saxo's  sources,  historical  methods,  and  folk- 
lore,  by  F.  York  Powell.      Demy  8vo.     1894.     cxxviii,  425  pp. 
Cloth.    Nett  1:;^. 
STOKES  (Whitley).    On  the  Calendar  of  Oengus.    4to.    Dublin. 
1880.     32,  ccclii  pp.     Nett  i?,s. 
^\  The  Felire  which  is  here  edited  and  translated  for  the  first 
time  is  one  of  the  most  important  early  Irish  texts,  both  as 
regards  its  philological  interest,  and  for  the  history  of  Irish 
religious  legend. 

The  Old  Irish  Glosses  at    Wiirzburg  and   Carlsruhe. 

Edited  with  .translation  and  glossarial  index.    8vo.     1887.    345  pp. 
Sewed.     Nett  Si'. 

Beunan's  Meriasek.    The  Life  of  St.  Meriasek.    A  Cornish 

Drama,   edited  with  translation  and  notes.     8vo.     1872.     280  pp. 
Cloth.     Nett  ss- 
--  The    Bodiey  Dinnshenehas.     Edited,   translated,    and    an- 
notated.    8vo.     1892.     Nett  2s.  6d. 
The  Edinburgh  Dinnshenehas.      Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
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See  also  Cormac's  Glossary,  p.  3. 
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by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Campbell;  with  Introduction  and  Biblio- 
graphical Notes  by  Alfred  Nutt.  1891.  xxxviii,  292  pp. 
10.?.  dd. 

V.  Popular  Tales  and  Traditions.  Collected  in  the 
Western  Highlands  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Campbell  of 
Tiree,  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  oi  the  Author,  and 
Illustrations  by  E.  Griset.  8vo.  xx,  150  pp.  1895. 
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WESTON"  (Jessie  L.).    Legends  of  the  Wagner  Drama.    Studies 
in  Mythology  and  Romance.   Crown  8vo.    1893.    viii,  380  pp.    Cloth. 
6s. 
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and  Isolde — Tannhauser. 

See  also  p.  14. 
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French  Art.    Crown  Svo.     1892.    238  pp.    Cloth.    6^-. 

Contents  :  Classic  Painting— Romantic  Painting— Realistic  Paint- 
ing—Classic Sculpture— Academic  Sculpture. 

CERVATTTES  (Miguel  De).  El  ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha.  Primera  edicion  del  texto  restituido.  Con  Notas 
y  una  Introduccion  por  Jaime  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  y  Juan  Ormsby. 
2  vols.  Royal  8  vo.  1897.  Sumptuously -printed  at  the  Constable 
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COTTERELL  (G.).  Poems  Old  and  New.  i2mo.  1894.  viii, 
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DEFOE  (D.).  The  Compleat  English  Gentleman.  Edited  for 
the  first  time  from  the  Writer's  Autograph  by  K.  Buelbring,  Ph.D. 
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■  Marsh  Leaves.     With  sixteen  Photo-Etchings  from    Plates 
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See  also  Tudor  Translations,  p.  13. 
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See  also  page  6. 
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from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  Day.  Crown  8vo.  1893.  xxvi, 
348  pp.    Cloth.    Si.  6d. 

MALORY  (Sir  Thomas).  The  Morte  Darthur.  Verbatim  reprint 
of  Caxton's  original  edition,  with  Introduction,  Variants,  Notes, 
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n.  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Excellently  describing  the  weight  of 
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1602.    Now  first  edited  by  Margaret  L.  Lee,  1893.    Nett  7^.  6d. 

V.  Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  by  George  Colville.  1556.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    In  the  press. 

VI.  Gismond  of  Salerne  in  Loue.  Facsimile  reprint  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  I.  Gollancz.  In 
the  press. 

TUDOR   TRANSLATIONS. 

A  series  of  Masterpieces  of  English  Prose,  edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 
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Amons:  other  works  in  preparation  in  this  series  are  Danett's  Philip 

of  Commines  ;  Fentorts  Bandello ;  Holland's  Suetonitis ;  Berners' 

Froissart;  Hobys  Courtier,  etc. 
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Testamentum.     i6mo.     1889.    Roan.    /^. 

LUTHER  (Dr.  M.).  Geistliche  Lieder.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
TiARKS.     8vo.     1845.     xix,  88  pp.     Cloth,     is.  dd. 

MALAN  (Rev.  S.  C).  Original  Documents  of  the  Coptic 
Church.    6  parts.     i2mo.     1872-75.    Sewed.     io.y.  6d. 

1.  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist.    1872. 

63  pp.     Not  separately. 

2.  The  Calendar  OF  the  Coptic  Church.      1873.    iv,  91  pp. 

■2S.  6d. 

3.  A  Short  History  of  the  Copts  and  of  their  Church. 

1873.    iv,  115  pp.    Not  separately. 

4.  The  holy  Gospel  and  Versicles  of  Sundays  and  Feast 

Days,  as  used  in  the  Coptic  Church.  1874.   vii,  82  pp.  2s. 

5.  6.    The  Divine  Euchologion  and  the  Divine  Liturgy  of 

St.  Gregory  the  Theologian.     1875.    vii,  90  pp.    3^. 

MISSALE  ROMANUM.  i2mo.  1889.  With  English  Offices.  Red 
and  Black.     Sewed.    6s. 

PATRUM  APOSTOLICORUM  OPERA,  ediderunt  O.  de  Geb- 
hardt,  A.  Harnack,  Th.  Zzhn.  Editio  minor.  Crown  8vo.  1893. 
219  pp.    Cloth.    45'.  6d.    Sewed,  y.  6d. 
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RECORDS  OI"  THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLICS  UNDER  THE 
PENAL  LAWS.     Chiefly  from  the  Archives  of  the  See  of  West- 
minster.    Edited  by  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  London 
Oratory,  with  an  historical  introduction  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Knox,  D.D. 
4to.     Cloth. 
I.     The  first  and  second  Diaries  of  the  College,  Douay.    With  un- 
published Documents.     1878.     cviii,  447  pp.     Out  of  print. 
Nett  £,1  \os. 
II.     The  Letters  and  Memorialsbf  William  Cardinal  Allen.  1532-94. 
1882.     cxxii,  480  pp.     Nett  ;^i  \os. 

SCHMOLLER  (O.).    Coneordantise  Novi  Testamentl  arseei,  in 

angustum  deductse.     i8mo.     1882,     iv,  548  pp.     Cloth.     SJ. 

SPINOZA  (B.  de).  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia,  ex  editionibus 
principibus  denuo  edidit  et  prasfatus  est  C.  H.  Bruder.  Editio 
stereotypa.     3  vols.     i5mo.     bewed.     Zs. 

TATTAM  (Rev.  H.).  A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the 
Egyptian  Language,  as  contained  in  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and 
Bashmuric  Dialects  ;  together  with  Alphabets  and  Numerals  in  the 
Hieroglyphic  and  Enchorial  Characters.  Second  editon.  1863. 
xxiv.  127  pp.     6  plates.     Cloth.     Nett  4^. 

TESTAMENTUM  VETUS  GRJECE,  juxta  Septuaginta  interpretes, 
edidit  C.  DE  Tischendqrf,  Editio  sexta.  Prolegomena  recognovit, 
coUationem  Codd.  Vatican!  et  Sinaitici  adjecit  E.  Nestle.  2  vols. 
Svo.     1887.     81,  682  et  616,  203  pp.     Sewed.     i8j-, 

edidit  L.  van  Ess.     Svo.     1887.     24,   1027  pp.     Sewed. 

9.5-.  dd. 

TESTAMENTUM  NOVUM  GR-ffiCE,  rec.  C.  Tisc.hendorf    Editio 

critica  minor.    2  vols,  in  one.    i2mo.     1877.     1056  pp.     Cloth.     13s. 
Recensionis  Tischendorfianae  ultimse  textum  cum  Tregellesiano 

et  Westcottio-Hortiano   contulit   et  brevi   annotatione  critica    ad- 

ditisque  locis  parallelis  illustravit  O.  de  Gebhardt.     Svo.      1891. 

xii,  492  pp.     Sewed.     3^.  bd. 
Supplement  to  the  preceding,  containing  Codicis  Cantabrigiensis 

Collatio,  Evangeliorum  deperditorum  fragmenta.  Dicta   Salvatoris 

agrapha,  alia.     Svo.     1896.     96  pp.     \s. 
Greece  et  Latine.    Textus  lafinus  ex  Vulgata  Versione  Sixti 

V.  iiissu  recognita  repetitus.    iSmo.    1884.    983  pp.    Sewed.     3.?.  6rf. 
Latine,  Vulgatse  Editionis.    32mo.    535  pp.    Boards.    \s.  6d. 


THOMJE  AQUINATIS  (S.)  Summa  theologica,  Nicolai, 
SlLVii,  BiLLUART  et  C.  J.  Drioux  notis  ornata.  8  vols.  Svo.  1880. 
.Sewed.    £1  8.y.    . 

TISCHENDORE  (C.  de).  Synopsis  Evangelica.  Editio  sexta. 
Svo.     1891.    Sewed.     5.y. 

WILKE  (C.  G.).  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti  philologica.  Editio 
tertia.  Emendavit  G.  L.  W.  Grimm.  Royal  Svo.  18S8.  xiv, 
474  pp.     Sewed.     14J. 

WILLIAMS  (Rev.  H.).    Some  Aspects  of  the  Christian  Church 

in  Wales  during  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries.     Svo.     1895.    78  pp. 
Sewed,     is. 
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WRIGHT  (W.).    An  Arabic  Beading  Book.    Part  I.    The^texts. 
8vo.     1870.    xxiv,  208  pp.     Cloth.     Nett  3^^.  6d. 

Contents  :  Stories  of  Arab  Warriors^Historical  Extracts  relating 
to  Mohammed— Biographical  Extracts— Geographical  Ex- 
tracts—Grammatical Extracts— Extracts  from  the  Koran — 
Poems. 

Contributions    to    the  Apoeryplial    Literature   of  the 

Tfew  Testament,  collected  and  edited  from  Syriac  manuscripts  in 

the  British  Museum,  with  an  EngUsh  translation  and  notes.     8vo. 

1865.     xvi,  66  pp.     Cloth.     Nett  ^. 

Contents  :  The  Protoevangelium  Jacobi — The  Gospel  of  Thomas 

—The  Letters  of  Herod  and  Pilate— The  History,  Transitus, 

and  Obsequies  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


THE  CLASSICAL  REVIEW.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Marindin,  assisted 
by  Cecil  Smith  of  the  British  Museum,  W.  Gardner  Hale 
(Chicago),  T.  D.  Seymour  (Yale),  and  J.  H.  Wright  (Harvard). 
Nine  numbers  yearly,  each  48  pages.  Roy.  8vo.  Double  columns. 
Vols.  I.-X,  1887-1896.     Cloth.     I,  II,  each  125-.     III-X,  each  15J.  Sd. 

Subsaiption  price  for  the  9  numbers,  post  free,  13J.  dd.     Single 

Nos.,  IS.  6d.  (No.  I.,  y.) 
^%  New  subscribers  can  pztrchase  sets  of  the  back  volumes  at  a 

reduced  price  to  be  learnt  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

ALLEN  (T.  W.).  Notes  on  Greek  Manuscripts  in  Italian 
Libraries.     i2mo.     1890.     xii,  62  pp.     Cloth.     Nett,  "^s.  6d. 

ARISTOTELES,  Immanuel  Bekker's  Text  editions.     8vo.     Sewed. 

Ethica  Nicomachea,  quartum  edita.     1881.     220  pp.     2s.  6d. 

Respublica,  iterum  edita.     1878.     265  pp.     y. 

Rhetorica  et  Poetica,  tertium  edita.     1873.    206  pp.    2s.  6d. 

BOETHIUS  (Manl.  Ser.)   De  Consolatione  Philosophiss  llbri  V. 

Ed.  Obbarius.    8vo.    3^.  6d. 

BROOKS  (F.).  Greek  Lyric  Poets,  selected  and  translated  by 
F.  B.     i8mo.     1896.    viii,  201  pp,     Cloth,     y.  6d. 

BRUGMANN  (K.).  Elements  of  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Languages.  A  concise  exposition  of  the  histoiy 
of  Sanskrit,  Old  Iranian  (Avestic  and  Old  Persian),  Old  Armenian, 
Old  Greek,  Latin,  Umbrian,  Samnitic,  Old  Irish,  Gothic,  Old  High- 
German,  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian.  Translated  by  J.Wright, 
R,  S.  Conway,  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  8vo.  1888-96.  Cloth. 
Vol.  I.  Introduction  and  Phrenology,  xx,  562  pp.  185-. 
Vol.11,   Morphology.    Part  I.     (Stem-formation  and  Inflection). 

xviii,  496  pp.     i6.y. 
Vol.  III.     Morphology.     Part  II.    Numerals,  Inflexion  of  Nouns 

and  Pronouns.     12s.  6d. 
Vol.  IV.    Morphology.    Part  III,    Verbs,    xx,  612  pp.  ^,^1. 
Vol.  V.     Indices  to  the  4  volumes,     ix,  250  pp.     8s.  6d. 
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CICERONIS  De  flnibus  taonorum  et  maloriim  libri  quinque. 

J.  N.  MAiDViGlus  recensuit  et  enarravit.      Ed.  III.     8vo.     1876.    Ixv, 
869  pp.  ■  Sewed.    £1  6s.  6d. 

Tusculanarum  disputationum  libri  quinque.    Recognovit 

et  explanavit  R.  Kuhner.      Ed.  quinta.     8vo.     1874.     xxiv,  568  pp. 
Sewed,    gs.  6d. 

COBET  (C.  G.).  Varise  leetiones.  Observationes  critiess  in 
seriptores  grsecos.  Editio  secunda.  8vo.  1873.  xxv,  681  pp. 
Sewed.     i6s. 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS,  rec.  P.  Krueger  et  Th.  Mommsen.   4to. 
I.     Institutiones  ET  DiGESTA.    Editio  VII.    1895.    xxii,  882  pp. 
Sewed.     12s. 
II.    Codex  Justinianus.      Editio   VI.      1895.      xxx,   513  pp. 

Sewed,     ys. 
III.     NovELLAE,  rec.  R.  Schoell  et  Kroll.     1895.     12s. 

DAWES  (E.).  Attic  Greek  Vocabularies  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  arranged  according  to  subjects  with  tlie  words  in  English 
alphabetical  order.     Crown  8vo.     1890.     72  pp.     Cloth,     is.  6d. 

Classical  Latin  Vocabularies.     New  edition.    Crown  8vo. 

1891.    90  pp.    Cloth.     IS.  6d. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Reform 

in  teaching  that  Language.     8vo.     1889.     80  pp.    Nett  2s. 

-  The  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Aspirates.    Demy  8vo. 


1894.     103  pp.     Nett  2s. 

FENWEIiL  (C.  A.  M.).  Indogermanie  Sonants  and  Consonants. 
Demy  8vo.     1895.    viii,  128  pp.     Cloth.     Nett  5^, 

GNEIST  (R.).  Institutionum  et  regularum  juris  Romani  syn- 
tagma, exhibens  Gai  et  Justiniani  institutionum  synopsin,  Ulpiani 
et  Pauli  sententiae,  et  XII  tabularum  fragmenta.  2nd  edition.  8vo. 
1880.    xxvii,  390  pp.     Sewed.     6s.  6d. 

HEADLAM  (W.).  On  Editing  Aeschylus;  a  Criticism  on  Dr. 
Verrall's  editions.     8vo.     1891.     162  pp.     6.f. 

HERODOTI  ]ytUS..ffi,  rec.  Imm.  Bekker.     Editio  II.     Crown  8vo. 

1845.     Sewed.    4J.  6d. 
rec.  H.  Stein.  2  vols.   i2mo.  1884.  iv,  366,  389  pp.  Sewed.  y.6d. 

HOLDER  (A.).  Altceltiseher  Sprachschatz.  A  thesaurus  of 
Ancient  Celtic  from  the  classical  writers,  monumental  and  numis- 
matic inscriptions,  the  oldest  MSS.,  etc.  Roy.  8vo.  Publishing  in 
parts,  each  nett  8s.     (Parts  I-IX,  A-ms.     January,  1897.) 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Edited,  with  marginal  references,  various 
readings,  notes  and  appendices,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hayman,  D.D. 
3  vols,     8vo.     Cloth. 

Vol    I.      Books  I— VI.     1866,    cui,  240,  cln  pp.    i+r. 

Vol  II.     Books  VII— XII.     1873.     cxxxvi,  292,  xh  pp.     14J. 

Vol  III.   Books  XIII— XXIV.'    1882.    clii,  596,  xi  pp.    ^i  ^s. 
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LACOUPEIIIE  (Terrien  de).  The  Languages  of  China  befora 
the  Chinese.  Researches  on  the  Languages  spoken  by  the  pre- 
Chinese  races  of  China  proper  previously  to  the  Chinese  occupa- 
tion.    8vo.     1887.     148  pp.     Cloth.     Nett  10s.  dd. 

The  Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinese ;  the  Yh-king  and  its 


Authors.    8vo.     1892.    xxvii,  121  pp.    Nett  lay.  6rf. 

The  Beginnings  of  Writing  in  Central   and    Eastern 


Asia,  or  Notes  on  450  Embryo-Writings  and  Scripts.     Demy  8vo. 
1894.     208  pp.    4  plates.     Cloth.     Nett  £\  t.s. 

LIVII  HISTOEIAE  EOMANAE,  ex  recensione  J.  N.  Madvigii, 
ediderunt  J.  N.  IMadvig  et  J.  L.  UssiNG.  4  vols.  8vo.  Sewed. 
£^  IS- 

Libri         i-v. 
vi-x. 
„        xxi-xxv. 
„      xxvi-xxx. 
„      xxxi-xxxv. 
I,    xxxvi-xl. 
„         xli-xlv. 
Fragments  et  Indices. 

recognovit  I.   Bekker.     Selectas  variorum  notas  addidit 


I. 

I. 

2. 

II. 

I. 

2. 

III. 

I. 

2. 

IV. 

1. 

2. 

Ed.  ii. 

1886. 

4J. 

)i  11" 

187^. 

3J-.  dd. 

II  ^'• 

1886. 

4?. 

,,  n. 

1882. 

3J.  6rf. 

1884. 

Zs. 

1865. 

3J.  dd. 

1864. 

■^s.  6d. 

ces. 

1866. 

2S. 

M.  F.  E.  Raschig.   Editio  nova.   3  vols.  i2mo.   Sewed.   Each  y.  6d. 

MACK  AIL  (J.  W.).  Odysseus  in  Phseacia.  A  new  metrical 
version  of  Odyssey  VI.     i6mo.     1896.    27  pp.     is. 

MADVIG-  Q.  N.).  Adversaria  eritica  ad  Scriptores  Grseeos  et 
Latinos.     3  vols.     8vo.     1871-1884.     Sewed. 

I.    De     arte      Coniecturali.       Emendationes     Gr^c^e. 

iv,  741  pp.     17s. 
II.    Emendationes  LatiNjE.    682  pp.     17.?. 
III.    Nov^  Emendationes  Gr^c^  et  LATiNiE.    280  pp.    6s. 

MADVIGr   (J.  N.).      Emendationes    Livianae,  iterum    auctiores 

editse.     8vo.     1877.     iv,  780  pp.     Sewed.     i9.s'.  6d. 
Opuscula  Academica.    8vo.    1887.    viii,  784  pp.    ^i  4s. 

MARGOLIOUTH  (D.),  Analecta  Orientalia  ad  Poetieam 
Aristoteleam  (Poetica  Arabice  et  Syriace,  Poetica  Avicennae  et 
Barhebraei).     i2mo.     1887.     Cloth.     Nett  io.r.  6d. 

MAYOR  (J.  B.).     Guide  to  the  Choice  of   Classical  Books. 

Second  edition.     i2mo.     1879.    xxiv,  76  pp.     Cloth.     Nett  2s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  above,  giving  the  literature  from  1879  to   1896. 


i2mo.     1896.    xxvi,  128  pp.     Cloth,  nett  5.y.     Sewed,  nett  4^-. 

ORTOLAIST  (J.).  Legislation  Romaine,  augmentee  d'Appen- 
dices  et  mise  an  courant  de  I'etat  actuel  de  Tenseignement 
du  droit  remain  par  J.  E.  Labbe.    3  vols.    8vo.    Sewed.    £1  4s. 

PAULY'S  Real   Eneyclopedie  der    classischen  Alterthums- 

wissenschaft.     Neue   Bearbeitung,   herausgegeben  von  G.  Wis- 
SOWA.     Royal  8vo.     Vols.  I,  II.     1894-96.     Each  nett  £1  10s. 
To  be  completed  in  10  vols,  of  about  1500  paga  each. 
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PEBSII,  JUVEITALIS,  SULPICI^  SATTTRJE,  rec.  O.  Jahn. 
8vo.     1893.     Sewed,     y.  (>d. 

PETROWII  SATIBJE  ET  LIBER  PRIAPEOEUM,  quartum 
edidit  J.  Buecheler.  Acc.  Varronis  et  Senecae  satirae  similesque. 
Crown  8vo.     1895.     252  pp.     Sewed,     y.  dd. 


PLATONIS  OPERA  OMNIA, 

MANN.     21  parts,  i2mo. 

1.  Euthyphro,  Apologia  Soe- 

ratis,  Crito.     Ed.  V.     is. 

2.  Phaedo,    item    incertorum  . 

auctorum  Tlieages  et  Er* 
astae.     Ed.  IV.     is. 

3.  Theaetetus.    Ed.  II.    i.y. 

4.  Sophista.     Ed.  II.     is. 

5.  Euthydemus  et  Protagoras. 

IS. 

6.  Hippias  minor.     Cratylus. 

Ed.  II.     I.J. 

7.  Gorgias  et  lo.     Ed.  II. 

8.  Philebus.     Ed.  II.     is. 

9.  Meno.    Alcibiades  I.     Ed. 

II.      IS. 

10.  Alcibiades   II.,  Charraides 

et  Laches,     is. 

11.  Lysis,   Menexenus,    Hipp- 

archus.     is. 

Parts  7  and  21  are 


rec.  Baiter,  Orelli  et  Winckel- 


Politicus  et  Minos,     is. 

Res  Publica.   Ed.  VII.   Sewed, 
4J.     Cloth,  5.J. 

on    writing  paper  w^ith 

very  wide  margins  for  anno- 
tations. Sewed,  ijs.  Cloth, 
io.y.  dd 

Leges  et  Epinomis.     u. 

Timaeus  et  Critias.  Ed.  II.    is. 

Parmenides.     Ed.  II.     i.y. 

Symposion.     Ed.  II.     is. 

Phaedrus.     is. 

Hippias  maior,  item  Epistolae. 

IS. 

20.  Dialogi  spurii :   Axiochus.    De 

Justo.  De  Virtute.  Demo- 
docus.  Sisyphus.  Eryxius. 
Clitophon.     i.y. 

21.  Scholia, 
only  sold  in  sets. 


12. 

13- 


14. 

IS- 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19- 


OPERA  OMNIA,  cum  scholiis  grascis  emendatius  edidit  G. 

Stallbaum.    In  one  vol.    Imp.  Svo.    1873.   xv,  725  pp.    Boards.    i6s. 

Talks    with    Athenian  Youths.       Translations    from    the 

Charmides,  Lysis,  Laches,   Euthydemus  and  Theaetetus.      i6mo. 
1891.    XX,  178  pp.     Cloth.     2s.6d. 

PLAUTI  GOMCEDIAE,  recensuit  et  enarravit  J.  L.  Ussing.     Svo. 
I.     Amphitruo.     Asinaria.     442  pp.    1875.    13.?.  6d. 
II.     Aulularia.     Bacchides.     Curculio.    Captivi.   xvi,  586  pp.    1878. 
ids.  6d. 
III.     (i.)  Casina,  Cistellaria.     204  pp.     1878.     js. 

III.  (2.)  Epidicus.  Mostellaria.    Menaechmi.   448  pp.    1878.  ly.  dd. 

IV.  (i.)  Miles  gloriosus.    Mercator.    356  pp.    1882.    lis. 
IV.     (2.)  Pseudolus.    Poenulus.    viii,  362  pp.    1883.     i%s. 

V     Persae,  Rudens.    Stichus.    Trinummus.    Truculentus.    662  pp. 
1886.     i%s. 

PLUTARCH.  The  Treatise  Db  Cupiditate  divitiarum,  edited 
by  W.  R.  Paton.     8vo.     1896.    xviii,  16  pp;     Sewed,     is. 

POETAE  SCENICI  GRAECI,  ex  recensione  et  cum  Prolegomenis 
GuiL.  DiNDORFii.  Fifth  entirely  new  edition,  prmted  with  Inscrip- 
tion Type.    Imp.  8vo.    Cloth.    £1  i^. 

.  The  same.     Fifth  Oxford  stereotyped  edition.    Imp.  Svo.    748  pp. 

Cloth.    £1  IS. 
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BITTER  (H.)  et  PRELLER  (L.).  Historia  philosophiae  graecae  et 
romanae.    Testimonia  auctorum  notis  instructa.    Ed.  VII  curantibus 

F.  SCHULTESS  et  E.  WeLLMANN.      8vO.      1888.      12.9. 

SCHRtrMPlP  (G.  A.).  A  First  Aryan  Reader,  consistiog  of  speci- 
mens of  the  Aryan  languages,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  Com- 
parative Philology,  viz. :  Indie,  Eranic,  Armenian,  Hellenic,  Albanian, 
Italic,  Teutonic,  Keltic,  Baltic,  Slavonic.  Continuous  text  with 
transliteration,  translation,  and  explicit  commentary.  i2mo.  1890. 
212  pp.     5^. 

TACITI  OPERA  OMNIA  ad  codices  antiquos  exacta  et  emendata, 
commentario  critico  et  exegetico  illustrata,  edidit  F.  Ritter.  4  vols. 
8vo.     1838-48.     Boards.     16^-. 

I,  11.    Annales — not  sold  separately. 

Ill,  IV.     Historise.     Germania.    Agricola.     8.y. 

TAXICHNITZ'  (now  Holtze's)  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics.  Pocket  edition  for  school  use.  A  complete  List  sent 
gratis  on  application. 

TEXJBTiTER'S  TEXTS  OP  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
CLASSICS,  in  i2rao,  for  School  and  College  use.  Complete 
Lists  gratis  on  application. 

TRENDELENBURG  (F.  A.).    Elementa  logiees  Aristoteleae. 

Editio  IX.     8vo.     1892.     3^-. 

WEIDMANN'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  with  ex- 
planatory German  Notes  for  College  use.  Crown  8vo.  Sewed. 
A  detailed  List  on  application. 

WEYMOUTH  (R.  F.).  On  the  rendering  into  English  of  the 
Greek  Aorist  and  Perfect.  With  appendices  on  the  New 
Testament  use  of  yap  and  ovv,    8vo.     1894.     55  pp.     Sewed.     i.y. 

WILSON  (J.  Cook),    On  the  Interpretation  of  Plato's  Timaeus. 

Critical  Studies  with  special  reference  to  a  recent  edition  (Archer 
Hind's).     8vo.     1889.     145  pp.     Sewed.     6.5. 
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ADAMS  (G.  B.).  Civilization  duriiig  the  Middle  Ages,  especially 
in  relation  to  Modern  Civilization.  Demy  8vo.  1894.  "^ii'i  473  PP- 
Cloth.     \os.  dd. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  Contemporary  Writers.  Edited 
by  Prof.  F.  York  PoweijL.  In  i6mo  volumes,  averaging  200  pages, 
with  illustrations,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  cut  flush,  \s.;  or  cloth  un- 
cut edges,  \s.  6d.,  comprising  extracts  from  the  Chronicles,  State 
Papers,  and  Memoirs  of  the  time,  chronologically  arranged.  With 
Introductions,  Notes,  accounts  of  authorities.  Tables,  Maps,  Illus- 
trations, etc. 

Edward  III  and  His  Wars  (1327-1360).     Edited  by  W.  J. 

Ashley,  M.A. 
The  Misrule  of  Henry  III  (1236-125 1).     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

W.  H.  HuTTON,  M.A. 
Strongbow's    Conquest    of    Ireland.      Edited   by    F.    P. 

Barnard,  M.A. 
Simon  of  Montford  and  His  Cause  (1251-1265).     Edited  by 

the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
The  Crusade  of  Richard  I.    Edited  by  T.  A.  Archer.   396  pp. 

■2S.  and  2S.  6d. 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.     By  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton.   286  pp. 

IS.  6d.  and  is. 
England  under  Charles  II,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 

Treaty  of  Nimwegen.    Edited  by  W.  Taylor. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses.     Edited  by  Miss  E.  Thompson. 

180  pp.    1892. 
The  Jews  of  Angevin  England.     Edited  by  J.  Jacobs,   xxix, 

425  pp.     1893.     4?.  and  4^.  (>d. 

SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  from  Contemporary  Writers.  The 
Days  of  James  IV.    Edited  by  G.  Gregory  Smith,  M.A.    1891. 

IS. 

JACOBS  (Joseph).  An  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  the  History 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain.  Demy  8vo.  1894.  xlix,  263  pp.  Cloth. 
Nett  4.r. 
Studies  In  Jewish  Statistics,  Social,  Vital,  and  Anthropo- 
metric. 8vo.  1891.  viii,  59.  Ixix,  77-88  pp.  Plans  and  plates. 
Cloth.     Nett  es. 

Contents :  Consanguineous  Marriages— Social  Conditions  of  the 

Jews  in  London — Occupations— Professions— Vital  Statistics 

—Racial     Characteristics     of     Modern    Jews— Comparative 

Distribution  of  Jewish  Ability— Comparative  Anthropometry 

of  English  Jews. 

JAMES    The  Sculptures  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely.   Illustrated 

in  fifty-five  collotype  plates.    With  descriptions  and  identifications 

by  Montague  Rhodes  James,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

the  Diocese.     4to.      1895.      55   plates,  68  pp.  of  illustrative  text. 

Cloth.    Nett  £1  ss. 
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THE  VOYAG-ES  MADE  BY  THE  SIEUR  D.B.  to  the 
Islands  Dauphine  or  Madagascar,  and  Bourbon  or  Mas- 
carenne,  in  the  years  1669-72.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Captain  Pasfield  Oliver  (late  Royal  Artillery),  editor  of  "The 
Voyage  of  Fran9ois  Leguat"  (Hakluyt  Edition).  Medium  8vo. 
176  pp.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  maps.  Cloth.  Nett  loj'.  6fl?. 
In  the  Press. 

TAYLOR  (Andrew).  Ancient  Towers  and  Doorways.  Being 
Pictorial  Representations  and  Restorations  of  Masoncraft  relating 
to  Celtic  and  Norman  Ecclesiology  in  Scotland,  from  pen  drawings 
by  the  late  A.  Galletly.  With  appreciation  and  descriptive  letter- 
press. 4to.  1896.  vii,  68  pp.,  and  78  full  page  plates,  plans, 
diagrams,  and  text  illustrations.     Cloth.     Nett  £\  16.?. 


BREMIKER'S  Tables  of  the  Common  Logarithms  of  Num- 
bers and  Trigonometrical  Functions  to  Six  Places  of  Decimals. 
With  Appendix,  containing  a  Table  of  Natural  Functions  and 
Circular  Measures  of  Angles  to  each  Minute  of  Arc  to  five  places  of 
Decimals,  by  Alf.  Lodge,  M.A.  8vo.  1888.  Cloth.  Nett  %s.  6d. 
The  Appendix  separately  2s. 

G-REMLI'S  Flora  of  Switzerland  for  Tourists  and  Field 
Botanists.  Translated  by  L.  W.  Paitson.  Crown  8vo.  xxiv, 
454  pp.     Limp  cloth.     1889.     7^^.  6d. 

HAEDICKE  (H.).  Practical  Tables  and  Rules  for  Steam 
Engines.     i6mo.     1871.    24  pp.    Boards,     is.  6d. 

HOARE  (Ch.).    Exchange  of  Foreign  Money  to  £s  Sterling. 

An  easy  Method  of  Reducing  any  Amount  in  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  U.S.  of  America  currency  to  English  at  any  Exchange 
Rate.     Square  i6mo.     1887.     44  pp.     Cloth.    2s. 

MARSHALL  (A.  Milnes,  the  late,  Beyer  Professor  of  Zoology  in 

Owens     College).       Biological  Lectures     and    Addresses. 

Edited  by  C.  F.  Marshall,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  1894.'  viii,  363  pp. 
Cloth.     6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Darwinian   Theory.     Edited  by  C.  F. 

Marshall,  M.D.  Demy  8vo.  1894.  viii,  234  pp.  With  34  illus- 
trations from  original  drawings  and  preparations.     Cloth.     7^.  6d. 

The    Frog.      An    Introduction    to  Anatomy,     Histology,    and 

Embryology.  Sixth  edition ;  revised  and  illustrated.  Edited  by 
G.  Herbert  IJ'dwler,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology, 
University  College,  London.  Crown  8vo.  vii,  168  pp.  Numerous 
illustrations.     Cloth.    4.?. 

RETTLEAUX  (F.).  The  Constructor.  A  Handbook  for  Machine 
design.  With  portrait  and  over  1200  illustrations.  Authorized 
translation  from  the  fourth  German  edition  by  H.  H.  Suplee.  410. 
1894.    312  pp.    Cloth.    Nett  ;^i  lis.  6d. 
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SCHBOTEE  (L.  &  C).    Coloured  Vade-Mecum  to  the  Alpine 

Flora,  for  the  use  of  Tourists  in  Switzerland.  1 70  coloured  illus- 
trations. Text  in  English,  French,  and  German.  Fifth  edition. 
Crown  8vo.    1896.    Cloth.    6.y. 

STEBLER  (F.  G.)  and  SCHBOTEB  (C).  The  toest  Forage 
Plants,  fully  described  and  figured,  with  a  complete  account  of 
their  cultivation,  economic  value,  impurities  and  adulterants.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  N.  McAlpine.  4to.  1887.  vi,  171  pp.  With  woodcuts 
in  the  text  and  30  full-page  coloured  plates.     Boards.    Nett  \2S.  6d. 


GrALE  (Frederick).  Echoes  from  Cricket  Fields,  or  Sketches 
of  Cricket  and  Cricketers  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  game  to 
the  present  time,  including  twenty  golden  rules  for  young  cricketers. 
New  and  Revised  edition.      i2mo.     96  pp.     Frontispiece.     Sewed. 

IS. 

The  Public  School  Cricket  Matches  Forty  Years  Ago. 

Second  edition  of  Public  School  Cricket  IVIatches,  and  those  we 
meet  there,  by  a  Wykhamist  (1853).  i2mo.  1896.  71  pp. 
Facsimile  of  original  illustrations.-    is. 

GBAESSE-(Dr.  J.  G.  Th.).  Guide  de  I'Amateur  de  Poreelaines 
et  de  Faiences  (y  compris  gres  et  terres  cuites).  Collection 
complete  des  marques  de  Poreelaines  et  de  Faiences  connues 
jusqu'a  pr6sent.  8th  edition,  by  T.  Jaennicke,  containing  upwards 
of  5,200  pottery  marks.    Crown  8vo.    1894.   vi,  236  pp.   Cloth,  gs.  6d. 

HILL  (W.  H.  K.).  W.  H.  Widgery,  Schoolmaster.  Crown  8vo 
1894.    xvi,  208  pp.     Portrait.     Cloth.     Nett  y. 

MANSFIELD  (R.  B.).     School-Life  at  Wiachester  College,  or 

Reminiscences  of  a  Winchester  Junior  under  the  old  Regime, 
1835-40.  Third  edition.  Crown  8vo.  1893.  viii,  248  pp.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.    6s. 

Or,  without  the  illustrations.     Sewed.     2S.  6d. 

MEMOBIALS  OF  WINCHESTEB  COLLEGE.  Drawn  and 
Lithographed  by  Ch.  W.  Radclyffe.  25  plates,  with  text.  Foho. 
1846.     Half  morocco.     Nett  ;^i  ics. 

IfYBEN"  (I ).  The  Young  Cricketer's  Guide.  Reprinted  from 
the  original  edition  of  1837,  with  Introduction  by  Ch.  Whibley. 
i6mo.     1893.    xxxiii,  240  pp.     Cloth.    2S.  6d. 

SLADEN  (Mrs.  E.).  A  Franeonian  City:  Eothenburg  ob  der 
Tauber.     i6mo.     1894.     6(^. ;  or  with  illustrations,  u. 

THE  STOBY  OF  SELBY  ABBEY,  from  Ruin  to  Restoration. 

8vo.  1894.  58  pp.  Numerous  plans  and  illustrations.  Sewed. 
6d. 

WALCOTT  (M.  E.  C).    WUliam  of  Wykeham  and  his  CoUeges. 

With  numerous  woodcuts.    Royal  8 vo.    1852.    Cloth.    Nett  loi.  6rf. 
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Adams,  Civilization,  26 
Adams,  Gospels,  16 
Addis,  Hexateuch,  16 
Addy,  Tales,  i 
Adler,  Hebrew  Grammar,  16 
Adlington's  Apuleius,  13 
iEsop,  2 

Allen,  Catullus,  2 
Allen,  Notes,  22 
American  Folk-Lore,  i 
Anselm,  various,  16 
Archaeological  Review,  2 
Archer,  Richard  I,  27 
Aristotle,  22 
Arndt,  Tales,  14 
Ashley,  Edward  III,  27 
Athanasius,  Robertson,  16 
Aubrey,  Remaines,  4 
Augustine,  various,  17 

Babylonian  Record,  17 
Barclay,  Stonehenge,  2 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  3 
Barnard,  Strongbow,  27 
Barnstein,  Targum,  17 
Bergen,  Superstitions,  i 
Bible,  various,  17,  18 
Bidpai,  2 

Billson,  Leicester,  4 
Black,  Folk  Medicine,  4 
Boethius,  22 

Boethius'  Consolation,  13 
Bourdillon,  Tote  I'estoire,  9 
Bower,  Ceri,  4 
Boyesen,  Essays,  9 
Bremiker,  Logarithms,  28 
Brooks,  Greek  Lyrics,  22 
Brown,  various,  9 
Brownell,  various,  9 
Bruder,  Concordance,  18 
Brugmann,  Grammar,  22 
Budge,  Texts,  18 
Bund,  Welsh  Church,  18 

Campbell,  Fians,  8 
Catullus,  Attis,  2 
Caxton,  Troye,  3 
Cervantes,  Kelly,  9 


Chatelain,  Angola,  i 
Clark,  Maori  Tales,  14 
Classical  Review,  22 
Clouston,  Flowers,  3 
Cobet,  Var.  lectt.,  23 
Coran,  Flilegel,  18 
Cormac,  Glossary,  3 
Corpus  juris,  22 
Cotterell,  Poems,  9 
Council  of  Trent,  18 
County  Folk-lore,  4 
Cox,  Introduction,  3 
Cox,  Cinderella,  4 
Crum,  Coptic  MSS.,  18 
Curtin,  Legends,  3 
Cynewulf,  Christ,  12 

Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Jacobs,  13 
Davis,  various,  18 
Defoe,  Gentleman,  9 
Denham  Tracts,  4 
Didache,  Hoole,  18 
Dutt,  Borrow,  9 

Eadmer,  Anselm,  18 
Earle,  various,  3 
Edwards,  Bahama,  i 
Emerson,  various,  ib 
Emerson,  Welsh  F.  T.,  3 
English   History  from  Contempo- 
rary Writers,  27 
Evetts'  Coptic  Liturgy,  18 

Farnell,  Troubadours,  3 
Fennel],  Sonants,  23 
Ffoulkes,  Noel,  14 
Findlater,  Sonnets,  10 
Fiske,  Scriptures,  19 
Florio's  Montaigne,  13 
Folk  Lore  Society,  3,  4 
Forman,  Wagner,  14 
Fortier,  Louisiana,  i 
Fripp,  Genesis,  19 

Gale,  Cricket,  29 

Garnett  and  Stuart-Glennie,  4,  5 

Gaster,  Moses,  19 

Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  19 
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Glyn,  Idyll,  10 

Gneist,  Syntagma,  23 

GoUancz,  Ambales,  7 

Gollancz,  Gismond,  13 

GoUancz,  Pre-Tudor  Texts,  12 

Gomme,  Games,  5 

Gomme,  Singing  Games,  15 

Graesse,  Porcelain,  29 

Graetz,  Jews,  19 

Graham,  Poems,  10 

Grant,  Art,  10 

Greenburg,  Haggadah,  19 

Gregor,  Kilns,  5 

Gregor,  N.  E.  Scotland,  4 

Gremli,  Flora,  28 

Grimm  Library,  5 

Grinnell,  various,  5 

Gummere,  Origins,  5 

Gurdon,  Suffolk,  4 

Haedicke,  Steam  Engines,  28 
Hafiz,  McCarthy,  10 
Harper,  various,  19 
Hartland,  Gloucester,  4 
Hartland,  Perseus,  5 
Headlam,  iEschylus,  23 
Henderson,  Folk-lore,  4 
Henley,  Poems,  10 
Herzl,  Jewish  State,  11 
Hill,  Widgery,  29 
Hoare,  Exchange,  28 
Holder,  Celtic  Thesaurus,  23 
Homer,  23 
Hoole,  Didache,  18 
Hoskier,  Codex,  19 
Howell,  Letters,  11 
Hutton,  S.  Thomas,  etc.,  27 
Hyde,  IBeside  the  Fire,  6 

iacobs,  Aesop,  2 
acobs,  Angevin  Jews,  27 
acobs,  Barlaam,  3 
acobs,  Biblical  Studies,  20 
acobs,  Bidpai,  2 
acobs,  Fairy  Tales,  Wonder  Voy- 
ages, 15 
Jacobs,  Essays,  11 
acobs,  Jewish  Statistics,  Jews  in 
Spain,  27 
James,  Ely,  27 
J  ami,  Rogers,  11 
Jenkins,  various,  20 
Jevons,  Plutarch,  2 
Jones  and  Kropf,  Magyar  Tales,  4 
Joseph,  Ideal,  20 
Josephus,  Oberthiir,  20 
Joyce,  Romances,  15 


Kempis,  Imitatio,  20 
Kirk,  Commonwealth,  2 
Kovalevsky,  Customs,  6 

Lacouperie,  various,  24 
Lang,  Aucassin,  19 
Lang,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  2 
Lang,  Herodotus'  Euterpe,  2 
Lang,  Kirk,  2 
Law,  Jesuits,  20 
Leighton,  Legends,  15 
Leighton  (Mrs.),  6 
Leland,  Legends,  6 
Leonard,  Dog,  11 
Leopold,  Lexicon,  20 
Livy,  24 
Luther,  Lieder,  20 

Mabbe's  Celestina,  13 
Macdonald,  Baba  Log,  15 
MacDougall,  Tales,  8 
Maclnnes,  Tales,  8 
Mackail,  Odysseus,  24 
Madvig,  various,  24 
Malan,  Documents,  20 
Malory,  Sommer,  11 
Mansfield,  Winchester,    29 
Margoliouth,  24 
Marshall,  various,  28 
Mayor,  Guide,  24 
Mediseval  Legends,  6 
Meinhold,  Amber  Witch,  1 1 
MerUn,  Sommer,  6 
Meyer,  Irish  Odyssey,  6 
Meyer,  MacConglinne,  6 
Meyer  and  Nutt,  Bran,  5 
Myer,  Scarabs,  6 
Missale  Rom.,  20 
Moore,  Dante,  12 
Moore,  Man,  6 

Narcissus,  Lee,  13 
Nizami,  Atkinson,  12 
North's  Plutarch,  13 
Northern  Library,  7 
Nutt,  Bran,  5 
Nutt,  Grail,  7 
Nyren,  Cricket,  29 

Oliver,  Madagascar,  28 
Omar  Khayyam,  McCarthy,  12 
O'Neill,  Night  of  the  Gods,  7 
Ortolan,  24 
Osborn,  Advice,  12 

Painter,  Palace,  12 

Parker,  Australian  Tales,  15 
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Parry,  various,  i6 

Patres  Apostolici,  20 

Pauly,  Encyclopadie,  24 

Pearl,  12 

Persius,  24 

Petronius,  24 

Pico  della  Mirandola,  13 

Plato,  25 

Plautus,  25 

Plutarch,  Paton,  25 

Plutarch,  Rom.  Quest.,  2 

Poetae  Scenici,  25 

Poliphili  Hypnerotomachia,  13 

Portuguese  Nun,  11 

Powell,  Thrond  of  Gate,  7 

Prestage,  12 

Quental,  Sonnets,  12 

Radclyffe,  Winchester,  29 
Radford,  various,  16 
Rawnsley,  Idyls,  12 
Records  of  English  Catholics,  2i 
Reuleaux,  Constructor,  28 
Ritter  and  Preller,  26 
Robertson,  Liturgies,  19 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  7 
Sayle,  Musa,  12 
SchmoUer,  Concordance,  21 
Schroter,  Flora,  29 
Schrumpf,  Aryan  Reader,  26 
Selby  Abfeey,  29 
Sephton,  Olaf,  7 
Shakespeare,  Tyler,  12 
Shanfara,  Hughes,  12 
Shelton,  Don  Quixote,  13 
Sladen,  Rothenburg,  29 
Smith,  Tames  IV,  27 
Smith,  Nursery  Songs,  16 
Spinoza,  21 


Stebler,  Forage  Plants,  29 
Stokes  (Whitley),  various,  7 

Tacitus,  26 
Tattam,  Coptic,  21 
Taylor,  Charles  II,  27 
Taylor-,  Towers,  28 
Testament,  various,  21 
Thomas  Aquinas,  21 
Thompson,  Wars  of  Roses,  27 
Tischendorf,  Synopsis,  21 
Tudor  Library,  12,  13 
Tudor  Translations,  13 
Tyson,  Pygmies,  3 

Underdowne's  Heliodorus,  13 

Van  Dyke,  Rivers,  14 

Wagner,  various,  14 
Waifs  and  Strays,  8 
Walcott,  Wykeham,  29 
Wall,  Poems,  14 
Wardrop,  Georgian  Tales,  5 
Watters,  Stories,  14 
Way  and  Spencer,  Roland,  14 
Weston,  various,  14 
Weston,  Wagner,  8 
Weymouth,  Aorist,  26 
Widgery,  Life  of,  29 
Wilde,  Tales,  16 
Wilke,  Clavis,  21 
Wilson,  Timaeus,  26 
Winchester  Memorials,  29 
Windle,  Tyson,  3 
Wolfram,  Parzival,  8 
Woods,  Byeways,  14 
Wordsworth,  Ballads,  14 
Wright,  various,  22 

Zeitschrift  f.  Celt.  Phil.,  8 


JUST   OUT. 

GOETHE'S  'FAUST.'    The  so-called  First  Part  (1770-1808); 

together  with  the  scenes  '  Two  Imps  and  Amor ;'  the  variants  of  the 
Gochenhausen  Transcript ;  and  the  complete  Paralipomena  of  the 
Weimar  Edition  of  1887.  In  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  R.  McClintock.     Demy  8vo.    xxxviii-373  pp.  cloth,  net  \os  6d. 


G.  Simpson,  Printer,  Devizes. 
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